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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  RELIGION.^ 

It  is  now  almost  two  years  since  an  article  appeared  in  the 
"  New  Princeton  Review,"  entitled  "  Religion  in  the  Public 
Schools."  ^  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  and  had  an 
almost  pathetic  interest  as  the  last  written  by  him  before  his  death. 
It  had,  however,  a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  personal  associa- 
tion with  its  author,  for  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
instructing  youth  in  institutions  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
Surely  no  such  person  can  have  read  the  article  without  being 
struck  with  the  fact  that  it  contained  not  merely  a  fearless  treat- 
ment of  a  difficult  subject,  but  also  a  certain  unwonted  tone  or 
note,  like  that  of  a  new  order  of  things  just  beginning.  The  new 
comes  slowly,  but,  says  Thucydides,  "  it  is  bound  to  prevaiL"  And 
now  one  seems  to  find  with  increasing  frequency  evidences  that  in 
America  others  are  looking  with  changed  eyes  upon  this  great 
question  of  public  instruction  in  religion.  The  view  which  Dr. 
Hodge  put  forward  begins  to  find  friends,  if  not  as  a  whole,  yet  in 
its  parts.     The  new  begins  to  prevail. 

The  essential  thing  in  Dr.  Hodge's  article  was  his  bold  aggres- 
siveness,  his  entire  willingness  to  meet  the  enemy  with  theory  and 
with  argument.  Hitherto  the  opponents  of  religious  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  have  had  things  all  their  own  way,  because 
they  have  had  a  theory,  while  the  friends  of  such  instruction  have 
had  none,  —  or  at  least  no  adequate  theory.    But  Dr.  Hodge 

^  This  article  introdaces  a  difloussion  in  which  several  prominent  educators 
will  take  part. 

*  New  Princeton  Review^  vol.  iii.  p.  28,  January,  1887. 
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boldly  advanced  a  theory  upon  the  unpopular  side,  and  one  seems 
to  see  signs  that  this  theory  must  before  long  find  very  general 
acceptance.     It  is  in  the  very  air  ;  the  Zeit-Geist  works  for  it. 

Nowadays  there  is  a  rush  of  periodicals,  and  it  takes  but  a  few 
months  to  bring  even  the  ablest  magazine  article  to  oblivion.  It 
may,. therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  briefly  the  positions 
held  by  Dr.  Hodge  in  his  "  Beligion  in  the  Public  Schools."  I 
shall  state  them,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  his  own  language. 

^^  I.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  separate  religious  ideas  from 
the  great  mass  of  human  knowledge.  .  .  .  Education  involves  the 
training  of  the  whole  man  and  of  all  the  faculties,  of  the  con- 
science and  of  the  afEections,  as  well  as  of  the  intellect.  .  .  .  The 
proposed  attempt  at  erecting  a  complete  national  system  of  public 
schools,  from  whose  instruction,  in  all  grades,  all  positive  religious 
elements  are  to  be  expurgated,  is  absolutely  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  .  .  .  This  new  principle  of  the 
absolute  elimination  of  the  theistic  and  Christian  elements  from 
the  instructions  of  our  common  schools  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  spirit  and  declared  convictions  of  their  founders. 

^^  II.  This  is  a  Christian  country,  in  the  sense  that  Christianity 
is  an  original  and  essential  element  of  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
easily  demonstrated  position  does  not,  even  the  most  remotely,  tend 
to  invalidate  our  cherished  American  principle  of  the  absolute 
separation  of  church  and  state.  ...  It  is  Christianity,  or  God's 
revelation  to  men  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  any  external  society  or 
agency,  which  is  declared  to  be  an  essential  element  of  the  law  of 
this  land.  By  this  assertion  it  is  not  meant  that  the  state  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  committed  to  any  ecclesiastical  creeds  or  con- 
fessions, or  to  any  interpretation  of  the  contents  of  Scripture  as 
to  matters  of  either  faith  or  practice,  presented  by  the  church  or 
her  representative.  .  .  .  Nor,  in  the  third  place,  does  this  affirma- 
tion that  essential  Christianity  is  an  element  of  the  law  of  our 
land  mean  that  the  civil  government  is  bound  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  provide  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  or  for  the 
doing  anything  else  in  that  interest  which  falls  within  the  sphere 
of  the  church. 

'^  When  the  state,  for  her  own  defense,  assumes  the  function  of 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  whole 
people,  the  Christian  character  of  the  state  requires  that,  as  far  as 
she  teaches  those  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  Christian  theism 
is  an  inseparable  element,  as,  for  example,  history,  ethics,  philoso- 
phy, science,  she  should  indude  that  element  in  her  teaching  also. 
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The  evidence  of  this  proposition  is  threefold.  (1st.)  Every  state 
must  possess,  in  the  whole  range  of  its  activities  as  a  state,  pre- 
cisely the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religions  character  of  the  govern- 
ing majority  of  its  citizens.  (2d.)  The  principle  for  which  we 
contend  is  demonstrated  by  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  historical 
genesis  of  our  institutions.  All  organisms,  political  as  well  as 
physical,  are  generated  by  lengthened  processes  out  of  germs,  and 
the  character  of  the  germ  always  passes  over  into  the  resultant 
organism.  .  .  .  Bancroft  says  that  ^the  birth  of  constitutional 
liberty  took  place  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.'  There  the 
charter  of  the  first  colony  was  formed  and  signed.  It  begins 
thus:  — 

^^  ^  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  etc.,  .  .  .  having  under- 
taken for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the 
first  colony  on  the  northern  part  of  Virginia,'  etc. 

^^  The  fijrst  constitutions  which  these  colonies  formed  for  them- 
selves were  explicitly  Christian.  Daniel  Webster, '  the  interpreter 
of  the  Constitution,'  says :  — 

^^  ^  There  is  nothing  we  look  for  with  more  certainty  than  this 
principle  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Gen- 
eral, tolerant  Christianity,  independent  of  sects  and  parties.' 
(3d.)  In  support  of  our  contention  that  Christianity  retains  its 
initial  status  as  an  essential  element  of  the  law  of  our  land,  we 
appeal  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  importation  of  multitudes 
of  infidels  among  the  socialists  and  political  impracticables  that 
Europe  is  continually  sending  us,  the  proportion  of  professed 
Christians  to  the  mass  of  the  community  has  been  steadily  in* 
creasing. 

*^  III.  Christians  have  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  .  .  . 
The  danger  arises  simply  from  the  weak  and  sickly  sentimentalism 
respecting  the  transcendental  spirituality  of  religion,  the  non- 
religious  character  of  the  state,  and  the  supposed  equitable  rights 
of  a  small  infidel  minority.  All  we  have  to  do  is  for  Catholics 
and  Protestants  —  disciples  of  a  common  Master  -^  to  come  to  a 
common  understanding  with  respect  to  a  common  basis  of  what  is 
received  as  general  Christianity,  a  practical  quantity  of  truth  be- 
longing equally  to  both  sides,  to  be  recognized  in  general  legis* 
lation,  and  especially  in  the  literature  and  teaching  of  our  public 
schools.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  absolutely  certain.  Christianity  is 
ever  increasing  in  power,  and,  in  the  long  run,  will  never  tolerate 
the  absurd  and  aggressive  claims  of  modem  infidelily.    The  sya* 
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tern  of  public  schools  must  be  bald,  in  their  sphere,  true  to  the 
claims  of  Christianity,  or  they  must  go,  with  all  other  enemies  of 
Christ,  to  the  wall." 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  Dr.  Hodge's  article,  remarkable  for 
its  boldness,  its  polemical  vigor,  and  most  of  all  for  the  fact  that  it 
contained  a  working  theory.  It  must  have  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  all  serious  instructors  of  youth.  Yet  I,  for  one, 
could  not  help  wishing,  as  I  read,  that  Dr.  Hodge  had  proceeded 
in  a  somewhat  different  fashion.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
a  way  of  persuasion  better  than  that  adopted  by  him.  He  spoke 
too  much,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  as  one  addressing  a  party, 
a  set  of  people,  —  an  exceedingly  large  and  influential  set,  it  is 
true,  yet  not  the  whole  state.  And  as  an  appeal  to  a  political 
party,  in  which  that  party  is  urged  to  avail  itself  of  its  physical, 
its  numerical  majority,  tends  to  provoke  violent  feeling  ;  so  in  Dr. 
Hodge's  appeal  to  the  religious  majority,  there  was  what  tends  to 
inflame  and  exasperate  all  those  not  immediately  belonging  to  that 
majority.  But  inflammation  and  exasperation  of  feeling  are  the 
very  things  now  most  to  be  avoided,  if  the  ends  Dr.  Hodge  wished 
to  see  achieved  are  to  be  attained.  So  I,  for  my  part,  had  a  con% 
stant  desire,  as  I  read,  to  see  a  revision  of  ^^  Religion  in  Public 
Schools,"  in  which  the  address  should  be  to  all  men,  and  after  the 
method  of  persuasion  rather  than  of  party  exhortation.  Such  a 
revision  the  death  of  Dr.  Hodge  prevents  us  from  hoping  for  from ' 
him ;  even  had  he  lived,  it  may  be  that  the  vigorously  polemical  cast 
of  his  mind  would  have  disinclined  him  to  it.  Yet  that  such  a 
revision  would  immensely  increase  the  effect  of  his  article  I  have 
no  doubt  There  must  always  be  an  aspect  of  presumption  to  any 
attempt  of  another  to  do  this  work  of  revision ;  but  to  me  the 
need  seems  so  imperative,  that  after  long  hesitation  I  have  set  my 
hand  to  it.  I  have  set  myself,  in  default  of  some  one  better  quali- 
fied, to  the  task  of  putting  Dr.  Hodge's  arguments  in  such  a  way 
that  people  in  general,  when  reading  them,  may  see  that  they  do 
not  necessarily  imply  the  element  of  exasperating  appeal  to  a  mere 
majority  to  use  its  strength.  The  essential  value  of  the  article  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  it  bears  such  a  revision,  and  that  its  argu- 
ments, when  given  quite  a  different  turn  from  that  of  their  author, 
are  still  remarkably  effective. 

I. 

**  The  whole  state  of  man,"  says  Emerson  in  his  essay  on  Wor- 
ship, ^^  the  whole  state  of  man  is  a  state  of  culture ;  and  its  flow- 
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ering  op  completion  may  be  described  as  Religion,  or  Worship." 
And  again,  ^^  It  is  certain  that  Worship  stands  in  some  command- 
ing relation  to  the  health  of  man  and  to  his  highest  powers,  so  as 
to  be  in  some  manner  the  source  of  intellect." 

Now,  Emerson  was  anything  but  a  religionist,  take  him  as  a 
whole ;  indeed,  this  very  essay  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  aliena- 
tion from  the  religionists.  ^^  I  do  not  find  the  religions  of  men  at 
this  moment  very  creditable  to  them,"  he  says,  ^^  but  either  child- 
ish and  insignificant,  or  unmanly  and  effeminating."  Certainly, 
then,  when  he  said  that  worship  stands  closely  related  to  intellect, 
he  was  not  speaking  sentimentally  or  officially,  —  not  speaking  be- 
cause he  had  found  a  pleasure  in  religious  ecstasy,  or  because  he 
had  to  defend  something  which  formed  the  subject  matter  of  his 
own  calling,  and  with  the  success  of  which  his  own  success  was 
bound  up.  No ;  he  was  saying  what  his  sober  experience  of  men  and 
of  things,  quite  apart  from  his  own  personal  feelings  or  interests, 
led  hvm  to  believe  to  be  true.  We  have  plenty  of  people  con- 
stantly telling  us  what  at  first  sounds  like  pretty  much  what  Emer- 
son tells  us,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  us  that  their  utterance 
is  either  ecstatic  or  official ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  that  to  which 
we  Americans  have  given  so  characteristic  a  name  of  our  own,  that 
is,  discounting  all  utterances  of  the  sort.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  feeling  that  the  utterer  is  advancing  his  own  purposes,  not 
ours.  So  utterances  that  must  be  discounted  are  less  and  less 
attended  to  as  time  goes  on.  I  think  the  testimony  of  those  en- 
gaged in  higher  instruction  in  America,  of  those  brought  most 
intimately  to  know  the  minds  of  considerable  numbers  of  young 
people,  would  on  the  whole  be  that  already  in  America,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  advances  in  church  connection  implied  in 
Dr.  Hodge's  figures,  a  generation  is  growing  up  very  much  dis- 
posed to  what  is  infinitely  more  pernicious  than  outright  unbelief, 
namely,  accepting  utterances  about  religion  and  its  value,  but  with 
a  large  discount  This  habit,  I  say,  is  infinitely  more  pernicious 
than  unbelief,  because  it  despoils  the  mind  of  all  spring,  the  soul 
of  all  energy.  Indeed,  the  very  object  sought  to  be  gained  by 
sach  utterances,  the  furthering  of  religion,  seems  perilously  near 
being  lost  owing  to  them.  For  we  run  a  risk  of  having  so  large  a 
part  of  our  people  connected  with  religion,  yet  given  to  discount- 
ing utterances  about  the  worth  of  it,  that  religion  itself,  no  longer 
vivified  by  that  constant  reference  to  facts  which  even  unbelief 
compels,  will  cease  to  be  a  reality  and  finally  die  out.  This  being 
the   danger,  nothing   is  worth   more  to  religion  itself  than  the 
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existence  of  a  man  like  Emerson,  undeniably  not  a  religionist,  nor 
having  any  love  for  religionists,  who  will  point  out  to  an  unbe- 
lieving generation  the  true  importance  of  worship.  Such  a  man 
founds  what  he  says  about  the  value  of  religion,  upon  a  large  body 
of  experience,  and  so  keeps  us  in  remembrance  of  those  facts 
which  give  religion  its  very  life. 

For  there  is  a  large  body  of  experience  bearing  upon  this  very 
point,  there  are  facts  enough,  if  we  will  but  remember  them. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  we  are  unable  to  use  the  great  body 
of  such  facts,  those  which  belong  to  the  experience  of  individuals ; 
but  the  smaller  and  yet  immensely  important  class  of  facts  which 
may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  and  which  yet  imply  the  individual 
and  the  particular,  is  very  easily  accessible. 

For  example,  —  I  believe  history  has  yet  to  tell  us  of  a  nation 
which  has  risen  to  powerful  national  life,  while  in  it  people  in  gen- 
eral had  no  belief  in  the  existence  and  validity  of  principles  of 
right  doing,  and  failed  to  show  reverence  to  those  principle  and 
to  what  they  imply.  Emerson  has  pointed  this  out,  as  have  many 
others.  '^  All  great  ages  have  been  ages  of  belief,"  says  Emerson ; 
and  I  think  we  may  go  farther  and  say,  all  great  ages  have  been 
ages  of  belief  in  right-doing  and  in  what  it  implies.  Nowadays, 
we  are  a  little  too  apt  to  forget  this.  We  take  the  greatness  of 
nations  for  an  ultimate  fact ;  or  else  say  that  they  have  become 
great  owing  to  special  and  individual  gifts.  Thus  we  speculate 
that  Germany  has  become  the  great  empire  it  is,  owing  to  a  sud- 
denly aroused,  but  really  inexplicable,  belief  in  a  national  call  to  be 
the  intellectual  leader  of  the  modem  world ;  or  that  Rome  became 
great  owing  to  its  grasp  of  the  value  of  law  and  organization  ;  or 
that  Greece  became  great  owing  to  its  gift  of  perception  of  intellec- 
tual and  other  beauty ;  while  Israel  alone  maintained  herself  great 
owing  to  a  belief  in  right-doing  and  in  what  it  implies.  But  the 
more  we  study  history  in  its  original  sources,  the  more  perhaps  we 
shall  come  to  think  that  in  all  this  there  is  something  fallacious, 
something  rather  superficially  than  essentially  true.  It  is,  indeed, 
convenient  to  remember  that  the  special  gift  made  by  Bome  to  the 
world  was  the  lesson  of  the  immense  value  in  life  of  law  and 
organization,  or  that  the  special  gift  of  Greece  was  the  definition  of 
beauty ;  but  to  suppose  that  these  gifts  indicate  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  those  nations  is  a  pure  mistdce.  The 
foundation  of  their-greatness,  as  much  as  of  the  greatness  of  Israel, 
was  a  belief  in  right-doing,  and  in  what  it  implies.  And  this  they 
themselves  recognized  and  acknowledged. 
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Thus  we  find  that  Greece  became  great,  and  developed  her  gift 
of  perception  of  beauty,  at  a  time  when  her  citizens  in  general 
had  the  prof oundest  sense  of  the  sober  reality  of  righteousness, 
the  sober  reality  of  the  wof  nlness  of  transgression.  When  we 
first  come  to  the  history  of  Ghreece  we  find  it  easy  to  overlook  this, 
because  we  are  naturally  first  attracted  by  what  is  new  to  us,  the 
poetry  and  the  art  of  the  Greeks.  We  find,  too,  forms  of  expres- 
sion strange  to  us.  The  serious  laws  of  the  Greek  law-mi^ers 
are  far  from  being  so  striking  as  the  apparently  immoral  Greek 
mythology.  Perplexed  by  the  sensuality  of  2ieus  and  of  Aphro- 
dite, comparatively  few  of  us  dwell  upon  the  words  of  Hesiod : 
"The  ever-living  gods  have  put  the  sweat  of  toil  between  us 
and  excellence ;  long  and  steep  is  the  path,  and  rugged  at  the 
start ;  but  when  one  comes  upon  the  hight,  then  is  the  way  more 
easy,  though  still  hard."  Or, "  A  man  contriving  harm  for  another 
man  contrives  evil  for  himself."  ^^  Make  no  base  gains,  they  are 
but  the  same  as  woes."  "  To  man  Zeus  gave  justice,  which  is  by 
&r  the  best  thing.  If  any  one  desires  to  know  and  speak  justice, 
far-seeing  2ieus  gives  prosperity  to  him."  Few  of  us,  I  say,  have 
dwelt  upon  these  words  of  Hesiod :  few  of  us  have  followed  through 
Grreek  literature,  —  through  Hesiod,  Theognis,  Solon,  Pindar, 
.£schylus,  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  —  the  maxims  about  the  intimate 
connection  between  luxuriant  prosperity,  satiety,  pride,  delusion, 
and  ruin.  And  very  few  of  us,  indeed,  have  given  full  weight  to 
what  is  implied  in  these  words  of  Sophocles :  "  Oh  that  my  lot 
may  lead  me  in  the  path  of  holy  innocence  of  word  and  deed,  the 
path  which  august  laws  ordain,  laws  that  in  the  highest  empyrean 
had  their  birth,  of  which  heaven  is  the  father  alone,  neither  did 
the  race  of  mortal  men  beget  them,  nor  shall  oblivion  ever  put 
them  to  sleep !  The  power  of  God  is  mighty  in  them,  and  groweth 
not  old."  Few,  too  few,  even  among  classical  scholars,  have  per- 
ceived that  the  history  of  Greece  contains  for  us  what  it  does ; 
because  these  ideas  were,  on  the  whole,  the  ruling  ideas  of  the 
mass  of  Greeks,  while  Greece  was  on  the  rise,  the  ideas  which,  in 
the  last  resort,  made  possible  their  great  achievements  in  war, 
in  politics,  in  literature,  and  in  art.  ^^  Indeed,  indeed,"  cries 
Sophocles  at  the  end  of  the  Antigone,  ^^  wisdom  is  the  very 
b^inniug  of  prosperity." 

As  in  Greece,  so  in  other  nations,  a  prolonged  investigation  will 
show  us  that  things  permanently  great  have  been  done  only  in 
ages  of  belief,  positive  and  unfailing  belief  in  the  validity  of  a 
law  of  rightdoing,  and  in  the  reality  of  what  such  a  law  implies. 
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Even  Persia,  the  home  of  the  Oriental  barbarian  hordes  whose 
defeat  by  the  Cfreeks  was  a  great  religious  victory  for  the  world, 
—  even  Persia  attained  what  power  she  had  at  a  time  when  the 
law  for  Persians  was,  "  He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
changeth  not,  shall  abide  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord."  So 
great  can  a  belief  in  righteousness  make  nations. 

n. 

And  nothing  else  can  make  them  permanently  great,  if  we  may 
trust  history.  Education,  in  the  sense  of  a  training  of  the  facul- 
ties to  suppleness  and  acuteness,  or  in  the  sense  of  placing  in  the 
mind  a  body  of  information,  however  accurate,  cannot  do  it. 
Since  we  have  begun  with  Greece,  let  us  seek  in  her  again  our 
justification.  The  great  time  of  Greece  was  the  period  of  the 
Persian  wars,  from  500  B.  G.  on  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 
Then  were  made  out  those  laws  of  intellectual  harmony  and  pro- 
portion, then  were  created  those  types  of  beauty,  which  make 
Greece  now  a  great  teacher  of  man.  Yet  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  education  of  this  time  and  that  of  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, one  or  two  centuries  later.  In  Alexander's  time  the  Greek 
youth  came  from  school  with  faculties  such  as  have  never  since 
been  surpassed  for  flexibility  and  readiness,  with  mind  stored  with 
information  of  immediate  practical  value  to  him  in  life.  He  had 
been  taught  according  to  what,  so  far  as  we  can  find  out,  were 
well-developed  methods,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  a  surprisingly  good 
result  of  the  art  of  pedagogy,  had  a  surprisingly  well-trained  and 
acute  mind.  But,  somehow  or  other,  he  was  never  capable  of 
those  great  things  accomplished  by  the  Greek  of  the  Persian  wars, 
whose  school  discipline  had  been  crude  indeed,  if  we  may  trust 
Aristophanes's  description  of  it.  **  The  boys  had  to  go  together 
through  the  streets  quietly  to  school,  with  few  garments  on,  even 
though  the  snow  were  falling  like  flour.  And  there  the  school- 
master taught  them  to  know  by  heart  a  hymn,  .  •  .  singing  it  to 
the  very  notes  their  fathers  had  handed  down  to  them  ;  and  if  ^ny 
one  tried  to  make  a  splurge  or  sing  it  with  a  flourish,  the  master 
came  down  on  him,  as  ruining  good  art."  To  go  to  school  and  be 
taught  to  sing  hymns  seems  indeed  a  very  poor  training  compared 
with  what  is  ofl^ered  by  the  art  of  pedagogy.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  fact  that  the  hymns  were  apt  to  contain  ideas  about 
righteousness;  and  that  the  seriousness  of  these  ideas  was  con- 
stantly emphasized.  Much  else  the  hymns  undoubtedly  contained, 
much  that  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  righteousness.     Yet  the 
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tooe  of  them  was,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what 
remains  of  them,  nobly  moral.  And  certain  it  is  that  the  results 
of  the  old-fashioned  Greek  training  were,  from  many  points  of 
view,  anything  but  unsatisfactory.  *'  It  taught  boys,"  says  Aris- 
tophanes, ^^  to  hate  loafing,  to  be  ashamed  of  nastiness,  to  blush  at 
indecent  jokes  upon  them,  to  rise  from  their  seats  at  the  approach 
of  their  elders,  not  to  be  saucy  to  their  parents,  not  to  do  what  is 
bad,  because  they  desired  to  embrace  Modesty's  image."  And, 
finally,  "  it  produced  the  men  who  fought  at  Marathon,"  who,  for 
the  sake  of  freedom  to  live  a  life  of  intelligence  and  righteousness, 
fought  Persia,  and  suffered  the  loss  of  all  their  worldly  goods, 
when  they  might  have  saved  them  all  by  mere  acquiescence  in  the 
domination  of  a  people  whose  ideal  was  then  one  of  Oriental 
sensuality. 

Practical  education  alone,  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
alone,  I  say,  history  shows  us  cannot  bring  about  such  results  in  a 
nation.  Else  had  the  Greeks  of  Alexander's  time  been  greater 
than  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  But  all  the 
world  knows  that,  in  Alexander's  time,  the  Greeks  were  so  far 
from  being  truly  great,  that  after  the  one  glittering  display  of 
Alexander's  conquests  (if,  indeed,  these  are  properly  Greek), 
Greece  practically  ceased  to  be,  ceased  to  have  states  great  enough 
in  any  profound  sense  to  influence  mankind.  And  school-boys  now 
end  their  study  of  Greek  history  with  Alexander. 

Something  more  than  mere  intellectual  training  we  must  have ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  history,  that  something  is  the  serious  and 
reverential  study  of  principles  of  righteousness,  and  of  all  that 
they  imply.  The  moment  a  nation  ceases  to  be  largely  engaged 
with  these,  the  moment  the  teaching  and  enforcing  of  them  falls 
into  casual  or  effeminate  hands,  that  moment  does  that  nation 
b^in  to  approach  its  end.  The  period  of  its  usefulness  to  the 
world  draws  on ;  it  begins  to  lose  its  greatness,  even  of  a  physical 
kind. 

National  greatness  in  the  physical  sense  is  certainly  not,  at  first 
sight,  a  thing  of  supreme  importance.  Perhaps  it  seems  a  poor 
argument  for  the  general  religious  instruction  of  youth  to  say  that 
without  it  national  greatness  cannot  subsist,  —  the  more  so  because 
we  are  all  prone  to  what  is  probably  an  excessive  exaltation  of  the 
individual,  as  if  Christian  ethics  did  away  with  considerations  of 
environment.  History,  I  believe,  shows  that  even  the  individual 
has  his  best  chance  in  great  nations,  —  his  best  chance  spiritually 
as  weU  as  materially.     Who  can  doubt,  to  return  to  our  old  ex- 
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ample,  Greece,  that  the  citizen  of  the  great  Athens  of  the  Persian 
wars  was  more  likely  to  be  a  noble,  moral  person,  than  the  citizen 
of  the  weak  and  decayed  Athens  of  Alexander's  time?  Or,  to 
take  a  modem  instance,  that  the  average  German  of  to-day  is  a 
nobler  person  than  the  average  German  of  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 
The  truth  is,  physical  greatness  depends  in  some  close  way  upon 
spiritual  greatness ;  and  both  are  a  result  in  a  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  righteousness,  in  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  law  of 
righteousness,  and  of  all  that  concerns  it,  that  is,  of  religion. 

in. 

If  what  I  have  said  be  true,  as  history  seems  to  show,  then  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  our  youth  should  receive  general 
instruction  of  some  sort  in  religion.  Indeed,  history  indicates 
that  this  instruction  is  of  more  use  for  the  maintaining  of  national 
greatness  than  instruction,  however  well  elaborated,  which  tends 
to  stock  the  mind  with  information,  or  to  make  it  supple  and 
acute.  And  the  thing  of  chief  importance  in  education  really 
does  not,  from  this  point  of  view,  appear  to  be  pedagogy  at  aU. 
Undoubtedly,  those  methods  of  education  about  which  we  nowadays 
hear  so  much  have  their  use ;  yet  of  themselves  they  do  not  ac- 
complish the  end  of  education  after  all,  —  they  do  not  give  to  the 
young  such  things  to  think  about  as  are  fructifying  in  conduct  and 
productive  of  greatness  in  the  state.  This  has  been  true  in  the 
past  whenever  the  training  of  children  has  been  limited  to  such 
things  only  as  have  to  do  with  practical  affairs ;  nor  can  any  one 
who  has  much  to  do  with  our  public  schools  and  with  the  children 
sent  out  from  them,  doubt  that  it  is  true  now.  So  that  there  really 
does  seem  to  be  danger  that  we  Americans  shall  fall  into  the  same 
condition  as  the  Greeks  of  Alexander's  time,  that  is,  that  we 
shall  have  our  minds  made  marvelously  acute,  but  acute  in  mat- 
ters of  comparatively  so  little  importance,  that  when  a  great  stress 
comes  upon  us,  whether  from  within  or  from  without,  we  shall 
have  no  general  conception  of  duty  to  fall  back  upon,  no  generally 
accepted  belief  in  a  mission  to  uphold  certain  principles  of  right 
action  in  the  world,  and  thus  shall  be  unable  to  maintain  ourselves 
as  a  nation  of  importance  to  the  higher  life  of  man.  We  have 
not  yet  come  to  this.  One  great  stress  from  within  we  have  suc- 
cessfully withstood;  we  have  probably  the  spirit  to  withstand 
another.  Yet,  I  say,  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  fall  into  this 
deplorable  case,  for,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  English, 
there  is  at  present  no  great  nation  except  ours  which  has  definitely 
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adopted  the  principle  that  religion  is  wholly  a  matter  of  the  indi- 
yidual  soul,  without  effeot  upon  the  condition  of  the  state, — or, 
at  any  rate,  that  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  the  individual  that  in- 
dividual whims  may  well  be  left  to  rule  in  all  that  concerns  it,  — 
instruction  in  it  and  alL  More  and  more  of  late  years  this  theory 
has  found  favor  in  America,  with  results  which  we  must  fairly 
confess  to  be  already  alarming,  though  complete  results  we  have 
by  no  means  yet  had.  But  when,  as  Dr.  Hodge  has  shown,  and 
as  could  be  proved  in  many  other  ways,  great  cities  and  great 
states  will  not  have  in  their  schools  books  in  which  there  is  even 
casual  mention  of  a  power  not  human,  we  may  surely  expect  in  no 
long  time  results  of  the  most  serious  sort,  —  that  is,  if  our  previous 
conclusions  be  true,  that  worship  is  closely  allied  to  intellect,  that 
nations  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  much  of  righteousness  and 
the  whole  order  of  things  implied  in  that  word,  will  surely,  in  the 
long  run,  fail 

Some  sort  of  general  public  instruction  in  religion,  therefore, 
students  of  history  and  lovers  of  their  country  will  be  apt  to  desire. 
They  will  wish  that  every  boy  and  every  girl  might  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  some  part  of  what  the  noblest  and  purest  minds  have 
come  to  think  of  the  principles  of  conduct  and  their  sanctions.  But 
the  moment  one  suggests  such  a  thing  to  ordinary  Americans  he 
is  likely  to  be  fairly  taken  off  his  feet  by  the  host  of  objections 
they  will  start  against  him.  Many  of  these  objections  will  have 
no  foundation  in  reason,  but  they  will  be  none  the  less  oppres- 
sive for  that.  For  they  will  all  hold  forth  the  shield  which  the 
American,  with  all  the  sophistical  art  of  the  ancient  Athenian, 
has  discovered  to  be  most  effective  in  protecting  him  in  his  own 
way,  —  inviolability  of  conscience.  It  is  no  less  true  now  than  in 
Dryden's  time :  — 

*< 'Conscience  is  then  yonr  plea,'  replied  the  dame, 
'  Which,  well  informed,  will  ever  be  the  same. 
Bnt  yours  is  mnoh  of  the  cameleon  hae. 
To  change  the  dye  with  every  different  view. 


O  Froteos  Conscience,  never  to  be  tied  I 
What  Phoebas  from  the  tripod  shall  disclose.' 
Which  are  in  last  resort  yoor  friends  or  foes  ? 
Homer,  who  learned  the  language  of  the  sky, 
The  seeming  Gordian  knot  would  soon  untie  ; 
Immortal  powers  the  term  of  Conscience  know, 
But  Interest  is  her  name  with  men  below." 

The  American  loves  to  have  his  own  way,  in  religious  instruction 
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as  in  everything  else  ;  he  prefers  no  way  at  all  to  any  other  way 
than  his.  And  ^  Proteus  Conscience '  affords  him  an  easy  argn- 
nient. 

Yet  when  one  thinks  about  it,  one  seems  forced  to  believe  that 
in  matters  of  opinion,  religious  or  other,  conscience  has  no  place, 
until  after  a  prolonged  and  serious  investigation  has  convinced  one 
that  the  given  doctrine  implies  that  course  of  action  upon  which 
depends  ultimately  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or  of  the  nation. 
In  other  words,  opinion  is  matter  of  science  and  not  of  feeling  or 
of  intuition,  and  for  the  great  mass  of  men  to  talk  of  conscience 
in  connection  with  it  will  long  be  mere  foolishness ;  because  the 
great  mass  of  men  will  long  be  devoid  of  that  training  which  alone 
gives  people  the  right  to  form  independent  judgments  on  general 
questions.  The  proper  course  of  action  in  all  matters  of  general 
concern,  public  instruction  in  religion  as  well  as  others,  must  be 
determined  upon  by  those  who  have  given  those  matters  the  seri- 
ous inquiry  of  minds  of  first-rate  training.  And  for  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  everything  which,  whether  from  custom 
or  from  sudden  inclination,  they  like  or  detest,  a  question  of  con- 
science, —  for  these  persons  to  be  allowed  to  guide  us  is  subversive 
of  all  rational  procedure.  As  Hesiod  says :  ^^  That  man  is  best 
of  all  who  ponders  all  things  with  himself,  considering  what 
finally,  what  in  the  end,  will  prove  the  best.  He  too  is  good,  how- 
ever, who  foUows  one  that  speaketh  well.  But  such  an  one  as 
neither  considers  of  himself  nor,  when  he  hears  another's  words, 
treasures  them  in  his  mind,  is  quite  unprofitable." 

This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  ordinary  American  doc- 
trine. It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  religious 
denomination  in  America  to-day,  in  which  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree those  who  do  not  ^^  consider  "  are  not  the  guides,  while  the 
saner  and  more  reasonable  spirits  sit  apart  and  allow  things  to  go 
their  course.  And  those  who  "  do  not  consider  "  have,  whether  in 
politics  or  in  religion,  one  invariable  method,  —  they  rely  upon  clap- 
trap. With  airs  of  importance  and  responsibility  they  insist  upon 
the  all-importance  of  doctrines  which  the  saner  minds  of  their  own 
party  know  perfectly  well  to  be  unessential.  They  insist  that 
these  doctrines  are  questions  of  conscience  with  them ;  and  then 
we  all  stand  aside  and  let  them  have  their  own  way. 

Clap-trap  is  individual  whim  or  fancy  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
general  truth  for  the  sake  of  impressing  those  who  do  not  know ; 
and  much  of  the  present  opposition  to  public  instruction  in  religion 
is  dap-trap.    But  perhaps  not  all.    There  may  be  those  whose  seri- 
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ons  stndies  have  brought  them  honestly  to  conclude  that  such  in- 
struction has  not  the  saving  value  history  seems  to  indicate.  The 
consciences  of  these  people  it  is  desirable  not  to  violate.  There 
is,  however,  a  principle  which  I  think  meets  even  their  case ;  and 
not  a  principle  so  dubious  to  most  minds  as  that  which  Dr.  Hodge 
has  taken  such  pains  to  establish,  that  is,  that  the  American  nation 
is  an  organism  with  Christianity  an  essential  and  unalterable  ele- 
ment in  it.  Religion  is  an  essential  element  in  our  national  life, 
but  not  because  we  are  an  organism,  grown  to  what  we  are  by 
processes  beyond  our  control.  Let  us  never  admit  into  our  rear 
soning  an  assumption  that  what  is  reasonable^  or,  indeed,  that 
what  is  unreasonable,  in  the  way  of  change,  is  impossible  in  our 
polity.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  in  metaphysical 
accounts  of  our  condition,  but  rather  we  must  hold  fast  to  the 
method  of  politics  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word.  By  this  method 
important  conclusions  may  be  attained,  —  conclusions  not  so  repel- 
lent and  oppressive  as  those  which  metaphysics  affords.  And  one 
of  these  is  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  principle  is  as  follows.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there 
is  not  possible  absolute  certainty  about  the  principle  that  national 
welfare  depends  upon  a  considerable  general  attention  to  the  laws 
of  righteousness,  and  that  therefore  these  laws  and  their  sanctions 
should  be  taught  at  the  public  expense  to  all  our  youth.  But  in 
a  country  like  ours,  the  same  doubt  is  possible  as  to  whether  the 
principles  of  this  or  that  political  party  are  essential  to  national 
welfare.  Now,  I  suppose  no  one  would  say  that  the  party  pre- 
dominant in  numbers  in  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  apply 
to  the  government  of  the  nation  its  principles,  even  to  the  extent 
of  requiring  them  to  be  taught  in  all  public  schools.  Considera- 
tions of  expediency,  not  of  right,  stand  in  the  way  when  this  is 
not  done.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been  done  to  some  extent,  with- 
out reasonable  objection.  The  believers  in  prohibition  have  in 
many  places  caused  children  to  be  taught  physiology,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  showing  them  the  pernicious  effects  of  alcohoL 
No  one  has  yet  advanced  with  any  success  the  theory  that  political 
consciences  may  not  be  violated,  and  that  therefore  our  government 
must  whoDy  eschew  all  principles  whatsoever.  The  whole  theory 
of  republican  government  is  that  those  principles  deemed  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  state  necessary  to  national  welfare  shall 
be  both  adopted  in  practice  and  given  out  as  the  principles  of 
the  nation ;  and  that  the  principles  of  the  minority  shall  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  it  is  fairly  proved  that  the  principles  of  the 
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majority  are  not  so  saving  as  they  were  thought,  —  or,  until  the 
minority  has  become  a  majority,  which  is  in  theory  essentially  the 
same  thing. 

The  conclusion  is  easily  drawn.  If  this  or  that  man  after  seri- 
ous deliberation  deems  instruction  in  religion  of  no  saving  value, 
or  even  positively  hurtful,  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion.  Against 
interference  with  this  there  is  an  indubitable  principle  of  the 
constitution  of  human  societies.  It  is  further  undoubtedly  ex- 
pedient to  allow  such  a  man  to  maintain  the  unity  of  his  family, 
if  he  chooses,  by  having  his  children  educated  without  this  in- 
struction. But  no  citizen  of  a  republic  like  ours  has  any  right  to 
insist  that  his  conscience  is  being  violated,  if  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  his  community,  thinking  otherwise  than  he,  decree  that 
he  must  join  with  them  and  help  by  his  contributed  tax  to  sup- 
port for  other  children  than  his  own  the  religious  instruction 
the  majority  desires.  Whether  he  be  non-believer  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Roman  Catholic  on  the  other,  he  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  injustice  at  being  required  to  do  this.  For  no  man 
has  a  right  to  remain  a  citizen  of  a  country  the  very  theory  of 
whose  constitution  he  refuses  to  accede  to;  or,  if  he  does  re- 
main, he  remains  at  his  own  peril,  and  quite  without  the  right  to 
impugn  the  justice  of  the  severest  application  of  that  theory  to 
himself.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  however,  that  the  theory  of  our 
government  requires  the  advocate  of  public  religious  instruction 
avowedly  to  hold,  that  if  the  number  of  those  who  feel  with  Lu- 
cretius, ^^  tantum  religio  potest  suadere  malorum,"  or  with  the  late 
Professor  Clifford,  that  the  history  of  religion  is  the  history  of 
bloody  suppression  of  intellectual  life  and  of  truth,  —  that  if  the 
number  of  such  becomes  preponderant  in  the  state,  he  must  cheer- 
fully pay  his  tax  for  the  public  teaching  of  their  views. 

IV. 

^^  Eeligion  is  surely  to  be  taught ;  but  what  of  it  is  to  be  taught, 
and  how  ?  "  said  the  late  Matthew  Arnold.  When  one  has  brought 
his  argument  to  this  statement,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  staggered  by 
these  questions.  Especially  if  he  is,  like  the  writer,  a  member  of 
a  small  sect,  a  Unitarian,  he  is  likely  to  be  confused  by  the  per- 
sonal questions,  ^^  Are  you  not  laying  down  a  principle  which  will 
work  immense  harm  to  you  and  to  all  who  think  as  you  do  ? 
Are  you  not  inviting  the  suppression  of  your  own  beliefs  by 
joining  forces  with  a  majority  which  you  thmk  to  be  in  many  re- 
spects quite  mistaken  ? ''    Perhaps  I  diould  be  frightened  at  this. 
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had  I  not  come  strongly  to  feel  that  it  is  not  what  I  may  call  the 
algebraic  notation  of  theology  which  is  all-important,  but  rather 
the  facts,  whether  expressed  in  terms  of  theologic  ss  or  in  terms 
of  theologic  y.  I  would  not  disparage  nomenclatures ;  I  know 
that  they  often  make  all  the  difference  between  a  fruitful  and 
an  unfruitful  philosophy.  But  I  would  not  have  them  impedi- 
ments to  progress  when  the  main  road  is  plain.  For  myself,  I 
should  prefer  to  have  the  stress  in  religious  instruction  laid  upon 
the  law  of  righteousness,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  that  seems  to 
me  unessential  in  ordinary  religious  instruction.  But  I  can  en- 
dure a  vast  deal  that  is  unessential  provided  the  law  of  right- 
eousness appears.  Just  as  in  those  old  Greek  hymns  that  Aris- 
tophanes tells  us  of,  there  was  mingled  a  vast  deal  of  matter  about 
the  gods  of  Greece  which  we  should  all  now  regard  as  unessential, 
even  misleading,  and  yet  those  hymns  availed  ;  so  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  our  popular  theology  with  its  admixture  of  what  is  un- 
essential is  far  more  likely  to  avail.  And  I  am  ready  to  proceed  in 
a  quite  different  fashion  from  that  generally  adopted  in  criticising 
what  we  have  of  public  instruction  in  religion,  — - 1  am  ready  to 
give  up  saying  of  this  or  that  teacher  that  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
for  instance,  and  that  therefore  I  cannot  have  him  give  my  children 
religious  training.  I  am  willing  to  substitute  for  this  method  of 
criticism  a  careful  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  teaches  his  faith ;  and  if  he  is  found  mechanical,  laying 
the  stress  upon  the  letter  of  his  dogmas,  upon  the  forms  of  his 
church,  then  I  will  say  of  him  that  he  is  not  a  person  of  su£6lcient 
religious  insight  and  experience,  of  sufficient  personal  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  righteousness,  to  be  a  suitable  religious  teacher  of 
youUi.  And  I  would  say  this  as  quickly  of  a  Unitarian  as  of  a 
Roman  Catholic.  I  have  no  more  faith  in  the  letter  of  Unitarian 
doctrines  than  in  the  letter  of  Catholic  doctrines.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  in  its  general  dealing  with  righteousness  I  am  wiU- 
1^9 1^7)  g^9  to  have  taught  to  my  children.  And  I  should  be 
even  more  glad  to  have  it  taught  to  them,  if  a  cessation  of  the 
general  Protestant  antagonism  should  lead  the  Catholics  to  lay 
less  stress  upon  dogma  and  the  forms  of  their  church,  more  upon 
conduct  pure  and  simple. 

For  I  cannot  but  think  that  our  excessive  division  into  sects, 
and  the  excessive  antagonism  of  these  sects  one  towards  another, 
are  the  chief  causes  of  much  of  the  stress  now  laid  upon  dogma 
to  the  detriment  of  conduct.  Surely  there  can  be  no  more  pain- 
ful subject  to  an  American  who  loves  his  country  and  wishes  the 
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liigher  life  to  prevail  in  it.  Such  an  one  must  be  tempted  again 
and  again  to  exclaim  that  America  is  at  least  as  marked  for 
divorces  in  religion  as  for  divorces  in  marriage ;  and  that  what 
Jesus  said  of  the  latter  may  very  well  be  said  of  the  former, 
"  Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to 
put  away  your  wives ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so." 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  "  Proteus  Conscience  "  has  been 
busy,  and  with  the  usual  results,  —  hardness,  and  bitterness,  and 
the  laughter  of  those  that  scoff.  Surely  what  Lord  Bacon  said 
of  Unity  in  Religion  is  true :  ^'  As  for  the  fruit  towards  those 
that  are  within,  it  is  peace ;  which  containeth  infinite  blessings.  It 
establisheth  faith."  So  perhaps  the  thing  for  a  plain  layman  is 
to  declare  that  he  will  have  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  from  lowest  to  highest,  if  he  can ;  and  that  further,  he 
will  accept  and  proclaim  the  assumption  without  which  such  in- 
struction is  impossible,  —  the  assumption  that  in  this  matter  all 
churches  are  one,  are  at  peace.  In  that  way  only  will  faith  be  estab- 
lished ;  in  that  way  only  the  nation  be  roused  to  an  earnest  life  of 
the  spirit.  And  if  he  finds  a  Roman  Catholic  religious  manual 
emphasizing  the  need  of  conversion  from  the  things  of  this  world, 
yet  pointing  out  how  rai-e,  true,  and  complete  conversion  is,  he 
will  endure  for  the  sake  of  that  much  in  Catholic  teaching  which 
seems  to  him  uuessentiaL  Or,  if  he  finds  a  High  Churchmaji 
saying  that  a  sober  standard  of  feeling  in  matters  of  practical 
religion  is  of  immense  importance,  he  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
teachers  of  his  child  know  that.  Or,  if  he  finds  the  Methodist 
insisting  that  Jesus  is  the  great  helper  of  souls  sunk  in  sin,  he 
will  be  glad  of  that  also,  and  will  submit  his  child  to  it,  in  spite 
of  many  details  of  unessential  doctrine.  But  especially  if  he  fijids 
that  all  these  sects  deal  much  with  the  Bible,  and  that  they  bring 
children  to  know  about  the  law  of  righteousness  as  there  laid 
down  in  the  beauty  of  a  noble  principle  and  with  the  effective- 
ness of  many  precise  applications,  he  will  feel  less  than*ever  the 
imperativeness  of  having  instruction  for  his  children  only  from 
those  of  his  own  belief. 

And  but  one  class  of  teachers  will  he  relentlessly  criticise  and 
pursue,  those  addicted  to  clap-trap,  those  who  teach  officially, 
without  due  preparation  and  knowledge,  without  due  perception 
and  feeling.  By  such  he  will  not  allow  his  own  or  other  people's 
children  to  be  taught  if  he  can  help  it.  He  will  protest  against 
having  the  substance  or  the  form  of  public  instruction  in  religion 
left  to  their  vagaries.     This  substance  and  this  form  he  will  per- 
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haps  think  should  be  determined  by  some  properly  constituted 
commission  of  those  men,  both  of  the  clergy  or  the  laity,  whose 
gifts  are  known  to  be  in  the  direction  of  things  religious,  whose 
training  has  been  catholic,  and  whose  sympathies  are  not  nar- 
rowed by  sectarian  zeal.  Such  a  commission  is  not  impossible,  as 
the  body  of  Preachers  to  Harvard  University  shows.  And  how 
immense,  how  beneficent  a  change  in  our  body  politic  might  be 
the  result,  if  to  such  a  commission  should  be  intrusted  the  direction 
of  this  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  our  schools ! 

Arthur  Richmond  Marsh, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


IS  THE  WEST  SECULARIZED? 

In  various  forms  this  question  has  been  put  to  me  since  my  re- 
turn last  sunmier  from  an  extended  visit  in  Dakota  and  sevend  of 
the  States  of  the  Missouri  Valley.  It  was  known  that  I  had  met 
and  conversed  with  large  numbers  of  the  people  in  public  and  in 
private,  in  cities,  villages,  hamlets,  and  rural  places,  in  their  homes, 
schools,  colleges,  and  churches,  and  especially  at  the  great  gather- 
ings of  the  Chautauquans  in  their  ^^  Summer  Assemblies,"  and 
consequently  had  the  advantage  of  frequent  opportunities  to  learn 
their  purposes  and  plans,  and  so  to  discern  the  motive  and  direc- 
tion of  their  chief  endeavor.  It  was  also  known  that  among  those 
whom  I  had  met  were  representatives  of  all  classes  and  occupa- 
tions, and  that  I  could  therefore  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  general 
drift  of  the  communities. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  the  people  as  a  whole  were  bent  on 
material  progress,  and  the  attainment  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  into 
material  wealth,  and  the  possession  and  use  of  this  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  lower  appetites  and  desires  of  the  body  and  the  mind. 
It  had  been  thought  that  those  with  slender  means  were  struggling 
to  maintain  existence  and  provide  comforts  for  themselves,  and 
to  give  their  children  a  better  start  in  the  same  struggle  for  the 
same  ends;  and  that  those  with  more  abundant  means  were 
eagerly  watching  for  the  profitable  employment  of  their  capital  in 
manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  banking,  and  especially  in  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  speculation,  hasting,  driving  at  a  headlong  rate,  to 
become  rich,  and  at  the  earliest  moment  to  enjoy  '^  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  vainglory  of  life." 
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It  was  natural  that  the  question  I  have  raised  should  be  asked. 
In  forming  an  opinion  of  a  people,  we  are  apt  to  reason  from  the 
general  traits  of  mankind  and  the  special  conditions  of  life,  and  in- 
fer their  motives  and  aims  as  the  joint  effects  of  their  tendencies  and 
circumstances.  In  this  instance  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
the  general  inclination  would  be  to  yield  body,  mind,  and  heart 
to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ensure  the  neglect 
of  the  real  good  of  moral  and  spiritual  beings,  and  the  nobler  ends 
of  living. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  of  the  Western  people  are  in 
the  '^  struggle  for  existence ; "  others  are  striving  for  easier  and 
more  comfortable  conditions  of  life ;  others  still  have  dreams  of 
wealth,  and  are  making  intense  effort  to  transform  them  into  sub- 
stantial reality.  It  is  most  true  that  all  who  are  energetic  and 
enterprising  are  pressing  hard  in  the  direction  of  material  prog- 
ress. They  are  proud  of  their  country,  have  large  notions  of  its 
importance  and  possibilities,  and  are  determined  to  make  it  evi- 
dent to  the  whole  world  that  westward  the  star  of  empire  still 
takes  its  way. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  men  who  know  and  feel  that  material 
good  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  is  relatively  worthless  if  it  does  not 
serve  the  end  in  the  growth,  development,  and  perfecting  of  the 
higher  life  of  the  spirit  in  the  individual  and  in  society.  There 
are  seers  and  prophets  who  are  not  unmindful  of  the  heavenly 
vision  of  a  spiritual  commonwealth,  and  speak  in  tones  of  earnest 
warning  against  extreme  devotion  to  the  things  which  perish  in 
the  using,  and  incite  and  lead  the  way  to  the  elevation,  refinement, 
and  ennoblement  of  life.  And  their  voice  is  heard,  their  cautions 
and  counsels  are  heeded.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  tending  not 
only  onward  but  upward,  and  they  mean  to  keep  their  elevation  in 
ratio  with  their  progress.  This  we  propose  to  show  at  a  future 
time,  and  so  give  a  direct  reply  to  the  question  proposed.  At 
present,  however,  we  desire  to  explain  certain  facts,  which  have 
been  regarded  by  many  as  affording  evidence  that  the  West  is 
secularized. 

We  are  constantly  asked  to  contribute  funds  to  the  several  mis- 
sionary societies  to  enable  them  to  support  evangelists  and  pastors, 
found  Sunday  schools,  build  churches,  erect  buildings  for  academies 
and  colleges,  and  to  maintain  teachers  by  annual  gifts  or  permar 
nent  endowments.  These  appeals  start  the  inquiry,  '^  Why  do  not 
the  Western  people  provide  these  for  themselves  ?  "  With  their 
vast  areas  of  most  fertile  soil,  their  deposits  of  minerals,  their  in- 
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creasing  population  affording  a  market  for  fabrics  and  manufac- 
tured articles,  their  rapidly  growing  centres  opening  opportunities 
for  every  form  of  industry  and  causing  a  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of 
urban  lands,  their  high  rate  of  interest  on  money  loaned,  they  seem 
to  be  able  to  supply  their  needs  without  soliciting  help  from  the 
people  of  the  seaboard.  Are  they  turning  their  earnings  into  im- 
provements, and  placing  their  gains  in  investments,  and  then  leav- 
ing the  higher  interests  of  education  and  religion  to  the  care  and 
support  of  others  moved  by  the  plea  of  the  philanthropist  and  the 
missionary  agency  ?  If  this  is  so,  some  are  beginning  to  say,  ^'  It 
is  high  time  for  them  to  be  less  eager  about  their  com  and  beef 
and  pork,  their  mines  and  markets,  tiieir  mortgages  and  town-lots, 
and  to  have  more  care  for  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  their  chil- 
dren. And  they  should  be  careful  that  in  trying  to  save  their  life 
they  may  not  lose  it :  for  not  only  is  it  true  that  ^  a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possesseth,' 
but  the  growth,  stability,  and  worth  of  material  prosperity  must 
ever  depend  upon  character,  and  this  in  turn  upon  enlightenment, 
moral  quickening,  and  spiritual  inspiration.  The  conmiunity 
which  consents  to  become  '  of  the  earth  earthy,'  must  soon  hear 
pronounced  its  certain  judgment,  ^  Thy  money  perish  with  thee.' " 

Be  it  so,  yet  then  the  community  would  be  true  missionary 
ground  for  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian.  True  humanity 
would  lament,  true  benevolence  would  avert  such  a  doom. 

But  before  we  pronounce  judgment  after  this  fashion,  we  must 
consider.  We  need  to  remember  that  the  objects  to  which  we  are 
asked  to  render  aid  are  religious,  specifically  Christian,  distinc- 
tively "  evangelical,"  —  using  this  term  in  the  familiar  sense.  The 
appeal  for  aid  to  schools  and  colleges  presents  no  exception.  These 
are  all  Christian  institutions.  These  objects  do  not  engage  the  in- 
terest and  draw  to  them  the  sympathies  of  all  the  people.  They  are 
not  all  religious ;  those  who  are  religious  are  not  all  Christian ; 
those  who  are  Christian  are  not  all  '^  evangelical."  Wealth  is  dis- 
tributed among  these  several  classes,  as  it  is  in  the  East  among 
classes  precisely  similar.  Accordingly  some  who  have  wealth  are 
not  disposed  to  give  it  for  these  objects,  and  some  who  are  so  dis- 
posed have  not  the  wealth  to  give. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  farmer.  Few  Eastern  {>eople  are  able  to 
conceive  the  conditions  he  has  to  meet,  and  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  has  to  begin  his  work.  I  sometimes  wish  that  the  good 
man  who  doubts  ^^the  claims  of  the  West,"  and  hesitates  before 
be  gires  to  sustain  home  missions,  might  be  dropped  in  the  midst 
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of  a  quarter  section  of  land,  np  to  his  neck  in  prairie  grass,  and 
left  to  wade  about  in  search  of  a  draught  of  water,  and,  as  night 
comes  on,  to  hunt  for  a  stick  or  two  with  which  to  make  a  shelter, 
and  failing  to  find  either,  to  settle  down  upon  the  matted  roots  be- 
neath him  and  meditate  on  the  inquiry,  "  Why  doesn't  the  West 
take  care  of  itself  ?  "  We  often  think  and  speak  of  the  privations 
of  our  forefathers  who  landed  on  "  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast." 
Truly  they  did  endure,  and  their  courage  and  persistence  were  ad- 
mirable, and  grandly  revealed  their  earnestness.  But  they  had  ef- 
fective instruments  in  their  spades,  shovels,  hoes,  axes,  and  mus- 
kets, with  ample  powder  and  a  goodly  supply  of  shot  and  balls.  The 
trees  afforded  logs  for  shelter,  defense,  and  fuel.  The  brooks  and 
streams  were  full  of  pure,  sweet  water ;  and  were  flashing  too  with 
a  multitude  of  fishes.  Along  their  banks  were  the  mink,  sable, 
otter,  and  black  cat,  with  their  sleek  warm  furs.  The  sea  at  hand 
was  ready  to  give  up  its  treasures  of  food ;  and  skulking  among 
the  forest  thickets  were  animals  waiting  to  offer  their  flesh  for 
food  and  their  hides  for  clothing.  In  the  spring  and  autumn 
flocks  of  ducks  and  geese  oast  their  shadows  from  the  sky,  dotted 
the  inlets  and  bays,  or  rested  for  the  night  in  the  nooks  of  the 
rivers,  or  among  the  lilies  in  the  ponds. 

The  Western  fanner,  on  the  prairies,  has  the  earth,  the  air,  and 
the  sky.  The  rest  he  must  bring  or  create.  With  hand-tools  he 
can  do  nothing.  Usually  he  must  dig  for  water,  and  find  it  poor 
often  at  that.  He  cannot  find  a  twig  large  enough  to  serve  as  a 
whip  with  which  to  discipline  a  lap-dog.  Happy  is  he  if  there  is 
a  watercourse,  with  its  fringe  of  trees  and  shrubs,  anywhere  in 
sight.  For  the  first  year,  at  least,  he  must  subsist  on  what  he 
brings,  and  find  his  shelter  in  a  dug-out  (a  hole  in  the  ground), 
or  a  sod  house,  or  a  hut,  and  supply  his  fuel  from  the  dry  grass 
from  his  fields. 

If  he  has  money,  and  has  ^^  taken  a  claim,"  and  so  reserves  his 
money  for  capital,  happy  is  he.  If  not,  he  must  borrow.  For  to 
break  up  the  soil,  he  must  apply  horse-power  and  use  machinery. 
And  when  he  begins  to  plant,  so  far  is  he  from  his  market,  and 
so  great  is  the  cost  of  transportation,  that  he  must  cultivate  large 
tracts,  gather  vast  crops,  to  make  out  of  small  profits  a  moderate 
aggregate  of  gains.  His  horses,  cattle,  and  machines  make  a  de- 
mand for  additional  shelter,  or  the  degree  of  waste  is  relatively  to 
his  estate  enormous.  For  all  he  borrows  he  must  pay  a  high  rate 
of  interest,  since  he  has  little  security  to  pledge. 

In  the  newer  States,  the  percentage  of  profits  from  the  product 
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in  grain  is  so  smaU,  that  he  is  compelled  to  double  it  by  turning 
his  grain  into  beef  and  pork,  and  hence  he  must  borrow  again,  as 
soon  as  "  improvements  "  enable  him  to  offer  better  security,  in 
stocking  his  land.  Meanwhile  he  must  be  busy  providing  a  per- 
manent home,  setting  out  trees  for  protection,  fuel,  and  such 
fruits  as  are  suited  to  the  climate.  His  children  are  coming  on, 
and  must  be  educated  while  their  minds  are  forming  and  are 
capable  of  acquiring  knowledge.^  He  cannot  defer  the  provision 
for  their  needs,  for  the  golden  period  is  passing.  They  must  have 
school-buildings,  teachers,  books.  In  the  Territories  he  can  have 
no  help  from  grants  of  public  lands  set  apart  for  the  support 
of  schools.  Not  until  the  State  is  founded  will  these  be  avail- 
able. Accordingly  the  farmer  must  suffer  himself  to  be  taxed, 
and  at  a  high  rate.  To  his  honor  be  it  said,  this  he  does,  and 
very  cheerfully  too.^ 

Let  us  turn  from  the  farmer  to  the  dweller  in  the  town.  His  ex- 
perience is  peculiar  and  very  recent,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of 
his  life  are  noveL  Once  the  pioneer  went  out  in  the  caravan,  and 
when  the  worst  was  over  the  railway  came  up  to  him.  Now  the 
railway  is  the  pioneer,  and  the  settler  follows.  Civilization  is  on 
wheels.  A  station  is  located,  a  hotel  is  built,  a  store  is  estab- 
lished. Here  is  the  new  centre.  A  town  will  appear  soon  with  its 
shops  for  the  repair  of  the  farmer's  tools  and  wagons,  and  the 
shoeing  of  his  horses ;  with  its  warehouse  for  his  products  and 
the  goods  he  needs;  with  its  real -estate  offices  to  manage  the 
occupation  of  lands,  and  its  lawyers'  offices  to  search  titles,  as  lands 
exchange  owners,  and  prepare  deeds;  its  bank  to  make  loans, 
keep  deposits,  cash  drafts,  and  provide  currency  for  small  transac- 
tions. And  all  this  takes  place  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  north- 
western Nebraska,  three  years  ago,  such  a  railway  station  was 
marked  out.  To-day  there  is  about  it  a  town  of  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  people. 

This  rapid  growth  makes  imperative  demand  for  all  the  appli- 
ances of  engineering  skill  to  make  the  place  safely  habitable,  not 
to  say  comfortable.     Prairie  soil  four  feet  deep,  and  in  the  rainy 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  account  has  been  taken  of  disasters  from  fire  on 
the  prairies,  and  floods  on  the  river  bottoms ;  of  the  deterioration  and  de- 
struction of  cattle  insufficiently  housed  during  the  severer  winters  before  the 
farmer  has  been  able  to  provide  better  shelter  for  them  ;  of  the  loss  of  crops 
by  drought ;  of  the  occasional  failure  of  oversight  and  efficient  labor  from 
such  sickness  as  is  common  everywhere,  and  is  exceptional  during  the  early 
periods  of  settlement  owing  to  lack  of  variety  in  food  and  unusual  exposure  to 
the  weather ;  of  the  wholesale  ravages  of  gales  and  blizzards. 
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season  '^  soft  as  tar,"  and  as  sticky,  too,  does  not  make  good  side- 
walks and  thoroughfares.  Paths  must  be  made  of  plank,  streets 
must  be  paved  with  stone.  There  is  not  a  stick  or  a  pebble  within 
miles.  The  highways  must  be  lighted  at  night,  surface  or  under 
drainage  must  be  secured,  and  sanitary  methods  must  be  applied 
under  difficult  conditions,  since  there  is  no  natural  ^^  waste-way  " 
pushing  the  accumulating  debris  to  distant  points  and  discharging 
it  in  harmless  deposits.  ^ 

Then  all  the  institutions  of  organized  society  must  be  founded 
and  steadily  extended.  And,  alas !  the  commtmity  must  protect 
itself  from  vice  and  crime,  and  bear  the  burdens  of  impotence, 
infirmity,  insanity,  and  wickedness. 

If  the  townsman  is  more  prosperous  than  the  farmer,  he  is  pro- 
portionally taxed  in  manifold  ways.  And  so  the  few  great  bank- 
ers, railroad  managers,  speculators,  of  whose  rapid  rise  and  great 
fortunes  we  hear  so  much,  perforce  take  their  due  share  of  the 
common  burdens,  and  indirectly  if  not  directly  sustain  all  good 
institutions  by  providing  and  maintaining  the  necessary  physical 
and  social  basis  and  environment.  And  many  of  them  do  give, 
and  give  largely  (if  not  liberally  considering  their  wealth),  to  en- 
terprises which  are  humane  and  beneficent  in  their  immediate  and 
remote  effects  upon  all  the  interests  of  the  communities. 

When  I  sat  in  a  carriage  with  the  noble  President  of  Yankton 
College  last  summer,  and  looked  out  from  the  height  on  which 
it  rested,  and  saw  the  graded  streets,  the  planked  sidewalks,  the 
columns  for  the  electric  lights,  the  public  buildings,  the  reservoir 
of  pure  water  on  one  hiU,  the  college  halls  and  dormitories  on 
another,  the  asylum  on  a  third,  and  then  gazed  on  the  squares  of 
home-like  dwellings,  with  the  schools,  and  the  churches  at  the 
comers,  I  could  not  repress  the  thought,  *^  What  Aladdin's  lamp 
did  all  this  ?  "  The  answer  was,  no  other  magic  is  here  displayed 
than  the  courage,  energy,  and  toil  of  earnest  men  and  women.  And 
this  was  the  Yankton  of  the  cowboy,  the  adventurer,  the  despe- 
rado. I  think  it  has  two  or  three  constables  now,  one  or  two  of 
whom  a  citizen  told  me  he  thought  he  had  once  seen.  And  for 
this  many  thanks  are  due  to  the  man  who  sat  beside  me,  once  a 
home  missionary,  now  a  wise  educator,  and  no  mean  statesman, 
the  sure,  faithful,  and  trusted  counselor  of  the  men  who  are  mak- 
ing Dakota  a  State  and  mean  to  bring  her  into  the  Union,  thanks 
to  the  last  election. 

Now  pass  to  the  great  cities,  fifteen  years  ago  big  villages,  Kan- 
sas City  and  Omaha  (for  examples),  and  consider  and  estimate 
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the  wealth  and  the  toQ  necessary  to  make  them  not  merely  habita- 
ble, but  endurable  to  the  population  almost  marching  into  their 
streets  in  solid  column,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  the  West  is 
trying  to  **  take  care  of  itself." 

But  some  man  will  say,  "...  how  about  Chicago  ?  "  Well, 
that  is  an  Eastern  city,  the  West  is  further  on.  And  the  same 
considerations  apply  to  that  metropolis  which  we  urge  upon  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  And  the  people  there  are  more 
and  more  comprehending  their  duty  to  pass  on  to  the  front  the 
interest  on  all  that  was  given  to  them  when  they  were  at  the  front 
themselves.  And  they  will  be  equal  to  the  obligation  as  soon  as 
they  settle  their  accounts  with  Boston.  We  cannot  afford  to  per- 
mit them  to  bear  the  whole  burden.  The  country  is  a  physical 
system,  and  the  nation  is  an  organism.  If  one  member  suffers, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  and  if  one  member  prospers,  all  the 
members  prosper  in  their  order  and  measure. 

Not  to  protract  this  introductory  article,  we  stop  short,  exhort- 
ing the  doubter,  after  the  manner  of  our  g^at  commoner,  "  Go 
West,  young  man : "  only  adding  this  needful  caution.  Give  hos- 
tages to  your  friends  for  your  sure  return,  or  you  will  likely  stay. 

Joseph  T.  Duryea. 
BteTON,  Mass. 


THE  MORAL  PURPOSE  IN  HOWELLS'S  NOVELS. 

Mb.  Howells's  writings  cannot  be  confined  within  any  one 
department  of  literature,  since  among  the  thirty  or  more  titles 
given  us  by  the  catalogues  we  find  travel,  biography,  essays, 
poetry,  drama,  and  criticism  mingled  with  a  sort  of  psychological 
autobiography  making  up  fully  half  the  Ust.  Yet  he  is  so  promi- 
nently and  preeminently  a  novelist  that  any  general  view  of  his 
work  may  well  confine  itself  for  the  most  part  to  the  considera- 
tion of  his  fiction.  Indeed  it  would  be  superfluous  to  justify  such 
a  course.  The  subject  also  of  a  greater  variety  of  opinions —  cov- 
ering the  whole  range  of  praise  and  blame  —  than  perhaps  any 
other  of  his  contemporaries,  that  last  and  worst  of  literary  experi- 
ences has  not  fallen  to  his  lot :  Mr.  Howells  has  never  been  for- 
gotten!  From  school -girls  to  philosophers  the  whole  gamut  of 
criticism  has  been  sounded  over  his  style,  his  theories  of  art  and 
life,  his  place  in  literature.  But  amongst  it  all  his  end  in  writing 
has  been  too  littie  considered,  and  the  fact  that  his  fiction  has 
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always  and  increasingly  a  purpose  in  view  has  been  altogether  ig- 
nored, or  the  absence  of  such  an  intention  has  been  deplored  as  an 
acknowledged  lack.  It  is  stiU  pertinent,  therefore,  to  declare  this 
fact,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  ill  in  the  eye  of  the  critic.  It  is 
especially  timely  just  now  when  the  appearance  of  '^  Annie  Kil- 
bum"  is  thought  by  many  to  mark  a  new  departure  in  this 
author's  work,  a  sudden  turning  off  from  his  usual  role  of  social 
observer.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  consider  at  this  time  Mr. 
Howells's  well-known  theory  of  reaUsm.  That  is  altogether  a  ques- 
tion of  method^  and  as  such  belongs  to  the  technical  critique  alone. 
If  the  finest  judges  are  to  be  believed,  this  is  not  the  test  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  noveL  In  his  famous  essay  on  the  ^'  Art  of 
Fiction,"  Henry  James  says :  "  It  is  not  till  I  have  accepted  your 
data  that  I  can  measure  you :  I  have  the  standard,  I  judge  you 
by  what  you  propose."  If,  then,  the  end  proposed  is  the  real 
criterion  of  novel -writing,  it  maybe  well  to  first  consider  that. 
And  here  we  are  met  with  as  many  theories  as  there  are  writers. 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  claims  that  its  object  is  to  entertain, 
and  an  English  bishop  has  just  now  ably  borne  him  out.  Mr. 
James  himself  declares,  in  his  essay  on  Daudet,  that  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  novel  is  ^^  to  represent  life  " ;  but  few  would  claim  that 
this  would  be  always  entertaining.  It  is  obvious  at  least  that  no 
proper  judgment  of  Howells's  work  can  be  made  without  consider- 
ing, first  of  all,  what  he  proposes.  The  further  question  of  how 
far  he  has  accomplished  his  object  may  still  be  left  to  the  critics 
and  the  public.  Carelessly  enough,  both  these  judges  have  too 
often  been  able  to  see  in  Mr.  Howells  only  a  superficial  observer 
of  life,  a  photographer  of  society,  a  dissecter  of  butterflies,  or  one 
who  draws  loathsome  pictures  of  people  and  places  quite  unknown 
to  eyes  polite.  He  is  not  even  wicked,  —  that  were  eagerly  for- 
given, —  but  he  deals  with  the  common  and  the  vulgar,  and  that 
finds  no  forgiveness  in  this  world.  Let  us  try  him  by  Henry 
James's  fine  test,  and  see  if  this  is  all.  Let  us  hear  his  own 
words  as  to  what  he  proposes.  In  a  review  of  a  certain  novel 
we  find  this  passage :  "  It  can  hardly  fail  to  stir  the  reader  into 
the  wish  to  be  a  little  truer,  and  this,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  intend  writing  novels  for  the  consideration  of  our  successors, 
is  a  finer  thing  for  the  novel  to  do  than  to  be  entertaining."  And, 
again,  in  an  evidently  authorized  sketch  of  himself,  he  says  that 
he  has  "  never  written  a  book  yet  simply  for  the  sake  of  writing 
something  for  somebody  to  read,  but  always  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  his  readers  something  to  think  about  that  should  be  use- 
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fal  and  profitable  to  them,  and  to  the  world  as  well."  This  then 
is  Mr.  Howells's  own  view  of  the  object  of  his  novels.  Whatever 
qualities  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to  literary  art  in  its  last 
development,  whatever  may  be  the  use  and  place  of  the  lighter 
sort  of  fiction,  he  wishes  to  do  his  work  on  a  higher  plane* 
His  books  do  not  belong  to  the  realm  of  entertainment,  but  take 
a  more  serious  place.  He  is  not  satisfied  that  his  work  should 
please,  — perhaps  he  does  not  very  much  care  that  it  should,  —  he 
would  have  it  a  factor  in  life.  Tliere  is  an  undoubted  place  and 
time  for  the  ephemeral  story,  and  the  exciting  romance,  but  Mr. 
Howells  insists  that  fiction  ought  not  to  stop  tiiere.  If  the  novel 
is  the  flower  of  our  period  of  literature,  as  seems  to  be  generally 
conceded,  it  must  have  some  real  and  permanent  value,  and  it 
must  also  be  true  that  we  shall  continue  to  have  more  than  one 
class  of  novels.  Sometimes,  at  least,  fiction  may  become  a  potent 
thing  in  life,  and  so  among  its  forces,  not  its  recreations.  Here  is 
a  writer  whose  books  will  not  do  for  the  idle  hour  or  the  hour  of 
fatigue,  and  who  does  not  mean  they  shall.  They  must  be  read  in 
a  strenuous  mood.  This  view  of  the  possible  place  and  power  of 
Howells's  fiction  raises  it  to  a  very  high  rank,  and  puts  the  question 
of  its  value  to  a  different  test  from  that  conmionly  adopted. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  of  Mr.  Howells  and  not  speak  of  the 
beautiful  finish  of  his  work,  the  careful  characterization,  the  minute 
observation,  and  that  power  of  entering  into  the  thoughts  and 
motives  of  his  characters  which  is  genius,  nor  yet  of  the  epi- 
grams sprinkled  so  thickly  through  all  his  books.  These  keen, 
brilliant  judgments  are  so  perfect,  so  clever,  so  complete,  that  we 
forget  to  notice  whether  they  are  spontaneous  or  not,  and  do  not 
even  disapprove  of  them  when  they  are  bitter,  but,  shining  or 
sharp,  pick  them  out  in  the  text  like  separate  gems  in  a  necklace. 
It  is  probably  true  that  some  parts  of  his  work  are  more  conscious 
than  others.  He  seems  now  and  then  like  one  shy  of  being  looked 
at,  and  a  little  afraid  to  say  the  tender,  high,  noble  things  that 
come  from  his  heart.  Sometimes  we  have  the  man  of  the  world  — 
sometimes  the  true,  real  man,  but  more  and  more  this  last  is 
dominant,  thus  making  a  distinct  growth  and  development.  From 
the  beginning  until  now,  the  moral  element  has  appeared  more  or 
less  prominently  in  all  Mr.  Howells's  work,  but  it  has  become 
the  mainspring  of  his  conception,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  of  its 
expression,  —  a  distinct  ethical  intention.  The  question  of  Mr. 
Howells's  realism,  and  the  great  dispute  as  to  its  value,  is  entirely 
aside  of  this  discussion.     It  is  true  that  he  who  harnesses  his 
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muBe  to  a  horse-car  cannot  expect  the  rash  and  glory  of  the  race- 
course, nor,  indeed,  is  there  that  excitement  in  the  palace-car  that 
hangs  about  the  chariot.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  this  inglorious 
shape  that,  in  our  time,  chivalry  seeks  love,  and  heroism  finds  a 
real  expression.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Howells  chooses  the  streets 
of  Boston  rather  than  the  heart  of  Africa  for  the  setting  of  his 
picture,  it  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  purpose  underlying  his 
work.  It  is  to  prove  that  chivalry  still  exists,  that  heroism  has 
found  new  channels  rather  than  disappeared,  that  he  tells  us  the 
story  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  that  he  shows  us  Silas 
Lapham  fighting  the  fires  of  temptation.  He  does  not  give  us  a 
glorification  of  the  commonplace,  but  a  revelation  of  it.  Living 
will  look  no  differently  to  our  breakfast-table  view  of  it,  but  the 
meaning  of  life  —  ah,  the  meaning  in  it  —  which  will  appear  to 
him  who  reads  Howells  aright !  We  shall  discover,  if  we  will, 
the  hope,  the  deep  inspiration,  even  the  high  self-sacrifice  in  those 
we  have  thought  to  call  the  vulgar ;  the  need  of  thought  and  care, 
and  a  sometimes  tedious  self-sacrifice  for  our  fellow-men  round 
about  us  here  in  the  very  streets  of  the  town ;  the  duties  we  will 
not  see,  because,  forsooth,  our  brothers  and  sisters  are  of  the 
horse-car,  not  the  chariot.  It  may  be  that  the  general  reader,  as 
well  as  the  critic,  has  somewhat  captiously  misunderstood  Mr. 
Howells.  Because  he  makes  a  strong  and  constant  claim  for  real- 
ism in  fiction,  we  have  forgotten  that  he  is  dealing  with  the  methods 
of  his  art,  and  not  of  the  art  itself,  with  its  expression,  not  its  sub- 
stance. And  if  it  be  objected  that  he  chooses  too  small  a  canvas, 
the  picture  cannot  be  forbidden  its  place  on  the  line  on  account 
of  its  size.  He  himself  has  somewhere  called  this  view  of  things 
^'not  breadth  sidewise,  but  breadth  upward  and  downward." 
Because  Mr.  Howells  believes  in  a  certain  method  of  expression 
and  certain  lines  of  work,  we  have  quarreled  with  all  his  ideas,  and 
insist  that  he  has  no  ends.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  crass,  this  judg- 
ment. For  not  only  has  the  author  a  high  purpose,  but  his  very 
method  is  an  effort  to  realize  it.  You  have  but  to  hear  him  on  that 
subject  to  discover  that  to  him  it  is  a  vocation.  Speaking  in  gen- 
eral of  the  realistic  writer,  Mr.  Howells  says :  ^^  In  life  he  finds 
nothing  insignificant ;  all  tells  for  destiny  and  character ;  nothing 
that  God  has  made  is  contemptible.  He  cannot  look  upon  human 
life  and  declare  this  thing  or  that  thing  unworthy  of  notice,  any 
more  than  the  scientist  can  declare  a  fact  beneath  the  dignity  of 
his  inquiry.  He  feels  in  every  nerve  the  equality  of  things  and 
the  unity  of  man ;  his  soul  is  exalted,  not  by  vain  shows  and 
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shadows  and  ideals,  but  by  realities  in  which  the  truth  lives." 
These  are  the  things  William  D.  Howells  would  show  us,  —  this  is 
the  mood  in  which  he  sets  them  down. 

Mr.  Howells's  books  are  said  to  be  written  in  two  different  man- 
ners. If  this  be  true,  and  doubtless  it  is,  the  second  manner  is 
but  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  first.  The  later  novels  are  intended 
as  factors  in  a  result ;  but  if  this  cannot  quite  be  said  of  the  earlier 
efforts,  they  are  by  no  means  without  their  ends,  and  these  also 
break  out  everywhere  into  high  thought  and  noble  aim.  Single 
sentences,  pregnant  paragraphs,  turns  of  action,  subtle  analyses 
of  motive,  all  go  to  show  the  moral  outlook,  that  unmistakable 
atmosphere  of  the  heights  that  marks  off  the  citizen  thereof, 
wherever  you  find  him.  To  the  man  furnished  with  this  insight, 
progress  can  be  only  in  one  direction.  The  vision  of  the  relation- 
ship of  things,  of  the  moral  issues  of  thought  and  deed,  cannot 
result  in  indifference,  for  by  their  own  laws  these  develop  purpose. 
Thus  it  is  by  no  violent  change  that  Howells's  novels  become  novels 
with  a  direct  purpose,  '^  tendency  novels "  in  some  sense  of  the 
term.  Beginning  with  the  scarcely  realized  point  of  view,  of 
character  first  and  foremost,  he  has  gone  on  to  the  position  where 
he  would  fain  bring  about  that  character,  but  the  beautiful 
meadows  in  the  highlands  of  the  Socky  Mountains  are  only  an- 
other stage  of  the  same  journey  that  began  in  the  foot-hiUs. 
Through  the  long  series  of  his  books,  Howells  has  never  been 
without  some  desire  to  disclose  a  hidden  beauty,  to  unstop  deaf 
ears,  or  to  open  blind  eyes,  and  through  the  whole,  the  Pharisee 
is  shown  his  true  relation  to  the  publican,  Nicodemus  is  made 
to  see  that,  after  all,  Zaccheus  is  nobler  than  he.  If  the  better 
class  gets  no  new  view  of  itself,  it  certainly  gets  an  entirely  new 
view  of  the  middle  class,  and  even  of  the  common  people. 

Mr.  Howells  appeared  as  a  novelist  in  1872  with  a  ^'  Wedding 
Journey,"  that  charming  compound  of  fiction  and  travel,  making 
new  lights  and  shadows  for  Niagara  thenceforward.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  A  Chance  Acquaintance,"  a  protest  against  snobbery, 
and  a  vivisection  of  Boston's  social  anatomy  which  laid  bare 
some  of  its  weakest  places.  We  had  next  a  "  Foregone  Conclu- 
sion," turning  altogether  upon  a  question  of  honor,  —  or  casuistry, 
as  you  may  please  to  call  it,  —  on  the  struggle  between  a  man's 
love  and  his  fealty  to  his  friend.  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took "  came  a  little  later,  a  beautiful  vindication  of  the  purity  and 
womanliness  of  the  American  girl.  During  the  next  year  was  pub- 
lished the  **  Undiscovered  Country,"  an  effort  to  show  us  that  Spir- 
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itualism  is  not  all  fraud,  presenting  in  the  history  of  Dr.  Boynton 
and  his  daughter  its  self-deception,  its  aspiration,  and  its  pathetic 
futility,  and  touching  upon  the  deepest  questions  of  man's  life. 
In  1881  we  had  "A  Fearful  Responsibility,"  and  "Dr.  Breen's 
Practice."  The  first  of  these  boohs  was  very  short  and  seemed 
to  have  little  if  any  raison  cTStre^  unless,  indeed,  it  was  a  sly 
thrust  at  the  vanity  and  futility  of  too  much  chaperonage  for  the 
American  girL  "  Dr.  Breen's  Practice,"  however,  was  not  only  a 
contribution  to  the  question  of  woman's  work,  but  it  dealt  with 
other  questions  as  well.  It  was  primarily  an  effort  to  show  the 
folly  and  certain  failure  of  a  woman  who  tries  to  follow  any 
masculine  profession,  unless  she  has  a  special  aptitude  for  it ; 
otherwise  she  cannot  stand  the  added  weight  thrown  upon  her  who 
strikes  out  as  a  pioneer.  Certain  other  points  of  a  different  char- 
acter are  clearly  set  forth.  Following  this  came  "A  Modem 
Instance,"  a  study  of  marriage  and  divorce ;  and  after  it  "  A 
Woman's  Beason,"  dealing  again  with  the  question  of  woman's 
work,  and  this  time  exhibiting  with  a  merciful  severity  the  help- 
lessness of  amateur  efforts  at  self-support.  "  Silas  Lapham  "  ap- 
peared next,  presenting  certainly  its  worst  face  first.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  the  author  has  made  the  aristocratic  Milton  Corey  more 
attractive  than  the  mercantile  Silas  Lapham.  Perhaps  he  has 
shown  too  skillfully  now  and  then  how  the  trace  of  the  soil  will  ap- 
pear when  it  is  least  appropriate.  Nevertheless,  to  what  end  has 
he  done  all  this  ?  That  he  may  show  the  essential  nobleness  of  a 
character  that  can  withstand  the  subtlest  and  severest  of  tempta- 
tions ;  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel,  that  wprk,  though  it  roughen 
the  hand  and  blunt  the  taste,  is  yet  a  tonic  for  the  virtues,  and 
he  has  emphasized  the  lesson  with  the  Beacon  Hill  dilettante,  deli- 
cate, charming,  cultivated  in  all  things  that  the  heart  of  man  can 
desire,  except  in  strength,  but  weak,  weak  everywhere.  It  is  a 
new  idea,  perhaps,  to  the  Coreys  that  the  Laphams,  if  not  so  fine 
a  grain,  may  after  all  be  a  finer  result  of  life  than  they.  This  book 
was  followed  by  another  of  the  same  character,  "  The  Minister's 
Charge,  or  Lemuel  Barker's  Apprenticeship,"  a  sermon  on  the 
brotherhood  of  man  ;  and  by  that  essay  on  life  in  general,  "  In- 
dian Summer."  Still  later,  we  had  that  study  in  selfishness  and 
spurious  religion  called  "  April  Hopes ; "  and  just  now  "  Annie 
Kilbum,"  with  its  obvious  moral  purpose. 

These  stories  may  be  classified  by  a  certain  strong  internal  rela- 
tionship into  three  or  four  groups,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  notice 
that  this  is,  with  very  little  change,  the  chronological  arrangement 
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also.     Indeed,  such  are  the  exigencies  of  serial  publication  as  to 
times  and  seasons,  that  it  may  well  be  that  this  arrangement  fol- 
lows the  time  of  their  production  better  than  the  somewhat  hap- 
hazard dates  of  their  appearance  in  book-form.    There  is  no  hard 
and  fast  line  of  intention  or  style  in  this  grouping,  but  in  general, 
and  without  stretching  the  point,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  thus 
three   principal  groups.     In  the  first,   "Their  Wedding  Jour- 
ney," "  A  Chance  Acquaintance,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook," 
"  A  Foregone  Conclusion,"  and  "  A  Fearful  Responsibility."    In 
the  second,  "  A  Woman's  Season,"  "  Dr.  Breen's  Practice."     In 
the  third,  "  The  Undiscovered  Country,"  "  A  Modem  Instance," 
"Silas  Lapham,"  "The  Minister's  Charge,"  and  "Annie  Kil- 
bum ; "  with  a  supplementary  group  of  "  Indian  Summer  "  and 
"  April  Hopes."    In  the  first  of  these  groups  we  have  for  the  most 
part  pleasant  pictures  of  life  under  various  conditions,  each  expos- 
ing some  ugly  foible  to  our  gaze  and  suggesting  that  we  look  for 
the  beam  in  our  own  eye,  but  none  weighted  with  any  serious  pur- 
pose, notwithstanding  the  first  reminded  us  of  the  intelligence  and 
culture  of  the  unfashionable,  and  another  vindicated  the  American 
girl,  and  still  another  was  a  strong  study  of  motive.     Following 
these  we  have   the   stories  of  Dr.  Breen  and   Helen  Harkness, 
wherein  are  set  forth  some  faults  of  the  social  order,  and  in  which 
certain  real  obstacles  in  life  are  pretty  plainly  drawn.     We  are 
getting  out  of  the  scale  of  society  here,  and  into  life.     We  come 
now  to  the  third  group,  and  find  it  in  a  new  manner.     "  The 
Undiscovered  Country  "  (which  although  written  earlier  properly 
belongs  with  this  group),  "  A  Modem  Instance,"  "  Silas  Lapham," 
"  The  Minister's  Charge,"  and  "  Annie  Kilbum,"  show,  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  a  strong  purpose.     In  "  Indian  Summer " 
and   "  April  Hopes,"   though  turning  to  lighter  and  brighter 
fields  for  his  subject,  the  author  has  also  set  before  himself  an 
end,  but  of  a  different  sort.     We  have,  then,  first  a  study  of  the 
foibles  of  society ;  second,  of  the  faults  of  society ;  third,  of  the 
individual ;  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  we  have  first  a  study  of  the 
man  in  his  relation  to  the  environment,  then  a  study  of  man  in 
his  relation  to  the  social  order,  then  a  study  of  the  individual  in 
his  relation  to  humanity  or  to  himself. 

The  value  of  this  last  phase  will  appear  more  clearly  by  a  closer 
study  of  some  of  the  typical  books.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
earlier  novels  are  the  forerunners  of  the  later  work  in  some- 
thing deeper  dian  the  literary  sense ;  but  it  is  needless  to  delay  over 
the  suggestions  of  moral  questions  the  discussion  of  ethical  and 
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spiritual  problems^  the  reflections  on  life  and  thought  and  deed 
scattered  so  plentifully  through  them,  because  after  all,  here  as 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Howells's  purpose  is  to  be  discovered  in  his  atti- 
tude. This  grows  more  determined  as  we  go  on,  and  has  become 
definite,  in  "  A  Modem  Instance/'  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  story  of  a  beauty  and  a  brilliant  man,  who  find  themselves 
mismarried.  The  woman  is  passionately  in  love,  and  impulsively 
jealous,  and  without  strong  principle ;  she  is  inexperienced,  unrea- 
sonable, and  extremely  selfish.  The  man  is  ambitious,  calculating, 
somewhat  unprincipled,  and  not  at  all  in  love  with  his  wife, 
although  proud  of  her,  and  more  proud  of  her  devotion  to  him,  but 
on  the  other  hand  something  too  ready  with  his  attentions  in  gen- 
eral, and  he  is  also  extremely  selfish.  This  unhappy  pair  is  taken 
out  of  the  simple  life  of  the  country  and  thrown  into  the  turmoil 
of  strong,  pushing,  clamoring  effort  in  the  city,  just  in  that  cen- 
tre of  trouble  and  temptation,  the  position  of  him  who  has  brains 
and  ambition  but  little  or  no  opportunity  and  capitaL  The  situa- 
tion develops  as  would  be  expected,  and  the  characters  with  it. 
The  woman  lacking  all  the  devotion  and  consideration  bom  of 
love,  and  the  strength  which  feeds  on  principle,  becomes  fierce, 
tyrannical,  impossible.  The  man  lacking  the  support  of  woman's 
principle,  and  missing  the  love  and  patience  which  are  of  unselfish- 
ness, becomes  less  and  less  upright,  more  eager,  more  selfish, 
and  somewhat  brutal;  and  both  being  too  selfish  to  willingly 
accept  the  give  and  take  of  wedded  life,  the  togetherness  which 
is  its  glory,  we  have  marriage  under  its  worst  conditions  when 
they  are  not  criminal.  It  is  the  question  of  incompatibility, 
and  back  of  it  the  question  of  what  constitutes  such  love  as  is 
fit  reason  for  marriage,  and  all  about  and  around  it,  the  meaning 
of  a  true  marriage.  The  related  and  intertwined  question  of 
the  right  of  one  man  to  find  the  satisfaction  of  his  life  at  the 
broken  hearthstone  of  another's  happiness,  is  there  also.  A  host 
of  minor  social  and  moral  problems,  which  are  treated  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  are  absorbed  in  the  strength  and  impor- 
tance of  the  main  idea,  and  the  force  with  which  the  problem  is 
left  on  your  mind.  The  motive  of  this  novel  is  so  simple,  so 
serious,  so  important,  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  passed 
over  by  the  most  casual  reader.  Nevertheless,  discussion  waxes 
furious  over  it.  The  usual  complaint  is  the  disagreeableness  of 
Marcia  and  Bartley  and  their  unpleasant  life.  What  would  you 
have  ?  The  scene  of  ^'  Anna  Karenina  "  is  laid  in  the  midst  of  a 
court,  but  that  pleases  no  better.  Would  you  have  such  a  situa- 
tion pleasant? 
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Another  much  discussed  story  is  "  The  Minister's  Charge,"  fre- 
quently known  as  ^^  that  horrid  story  of  Lemuel  Barker."  We 
have  here  a  country  boy  with  some  genius  and  more  character,  but 
with  all  the  limitations  of  a  very  narrow  experience  upon  him, 
who  comes  to  town  relying  upon  the  friendship  of  those  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  him  at  home.  These  fail  him  signally  at 
every  turn,  and  we  are  shown  the  dangers  and  the  friendships  that 
do  beset  him,  and  we  are  shown  also  to  what  and  whither  necessity 
will  drive  him,  and  the  effect  upon  him.  In  due  course  of  affairs 
he  imagines  himself  in  love  with  a  girl  of  his  own  sort  but  not  of 
his  own  calibre,  and  then  as  life  and  experience  develop  his  pos- 
sibilities, he  finds  what  a  galling  chain  such  connection  may  be- 
come through  the  teaching  of  a  real  and  worthy  love,  and  fights 
the  old  battle  between  conflicting  duties.  ^^Men  are  more  like 
than  unlike  one  another,"  says  Mr.  Howells  in  the  Study ;  ^^  let 
us  make  them  know  one  another  better  that  they  may  be  all  hum- 
bled and  strengthened  with  a  sense  of  their  fraternity."  Inciden- 
tally we  are  given  several  side  issues  of  no  small  value,  such  as 
night  lodging-houses,  police  courts,  and  the  like.  But  especially 
does  Lemuel  Barker's  history  teach  the  need  of  friendly  sympathy 
to  those  ignorant  of  life,  and  our  culpability  if  we  are  too  self-in- 
dulgent to  give  it  It  is  largely  an  exposition  of  our  sins  of  omis- 
sion. Lemuel  himself,  with  his  character  mixed  of  strength  and 
weakness,  appeals  to  us  all.  His  ability  and  his  energy,  his  dogged 
perseverance  and  his  weak  yielding  to  circumstances,  his  exasper- 
ating vanity  and  pride,  his  impulsive  and  vacillating  affections, 
make  a  very  real  whole,  but  his  character  appears  in  his  moral 
strength  which  not  only  never  entirely  deserts  him,  but  constantly 
dominates  his  action.  His  refusal  to  lie  down  upon  Mr.  SeweU  for 
help  given  grudgingly,  his  various  efforts  to  honestly  help  himself, 
his  treatment  of  his  friend  the  tramp,  and  his  very  devotion  to 
that  wretch  contrasted  with  the  always  failing  friendship  of  his 
own  more  sophisticated  friends,  —  these  and  many  other  things 
show  the  strength  and  force  of  this  character,  transfigured  in  his 
final  determination  to  take  up  his  life  with  Statira  in  all  its  hid- 
eousness.  Poor  pathetic  Statira,  alternately  winning  and  repelling 
the  reader,  much  as  she  did  Lemuel  himself  I  Is  not  her  simplicity 
and  her  trust,  and  her  devotion,  the  womanliness  of  her?  Is  not 
the  silliness  and  vulgarity  of  that  saleslady  the  product  of  an  en- 
vironment we  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  help  her  out  of  —  she  nor 
one  of  her  sisters  ?  But  never  was  anything  better  shown  than  the 
mixed  nature  of  SeweU,  —  all  the  brave  words  of  inspiration  and 
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helpfulness  he  could  and  did  speak  to  his  people  as  their  minister, 
all  his  weakness  as  a  man  when  duty  laid  off  the  gown  and  came 
down  out  of  the  pulpit  and  confronted  him  in  unaccustomed  place 
and  time.  From  the  title  onward  the  story  is  an  arraignment  — 
how  severe  need  not  be  said  —  of  a  philanthropy  and  a  Christi- 
anity that  has  no  room  for  constant  brotherly  care,  and  an  argu- 
ment for  something  better.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  Mr.  Sew- 
ell's  principles,  but  they  are  not  put  in  practice,  and  in  their  place 
is  Miss  Vane's  spasmodic  intermittent  charity,  and  Corey's  dilet- 
tante interest,  and  that  other  futile  selfishness  which  mistakes  aes- 
thetics for  ethics,  and  thinks  to  give  a  flower  when  bread  is  asked. 
How  eagerly  we  hope  that  Sewell  will  rise  to  his  best  self  in  the 
repeated  chances  the  author  gives  him  I  But  always  he  fails  of  his 
possibilities,  loses  his  chance,  and  the  reason  for  the  failure  we 
are  made  to  see  is  the  unwillingness  on  his  part —  the  unreadiness 
is  a  better  word  —  to  put  himself  into  mental  sympathy  with  the 
man  who  asks  his  help.  From  beginning  to  end  there  is  no  lack 
of  willingness  to  help  Lemuel  if  he  will  take  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  help  which  lie  ready  to  hand — money,  patronage,  charity. 
This  is  the  subtle  but  striking  lesson  of  this  book.  It  is  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  patiently  seek  the  special  mental  attitude  of 
those  we  would  help,  to  put  ourselves  beside  them  and  look  at  life 
with  their  eyes,  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lift  them  up.  This 
requires  time,  thought,  persistent  patience,  and  the  gift  of  our- 
selves ;  here  is  the  real  force  of  that  simple  word  brotherliness,  a 
word  of  which  we  have  quite  lost  the  meaning  in  losing  out  of  it 
the  figure  of  speech  that  is  in  it.  Sewell  would  not  where  he 
could  —  could  not  always  from  a  long  lack  of  habit  that  way  — 
put  himself  beside  Lemuel,  but  looking  down  upon  him  from  in- 
tellectual heights  and  moral  highlands,  he  got  no  common  ground 
with  that  unclassified  youth,  and  the  opportunity  for  help  was 
gone. 

Of  such  sort  as  I  have  tried  to  show  are  the  books  we  cannot 
read,  because  they  contain  such  odious  characters,  and  the  sur- 
roundings are  so  uninteresting.  I  have  not  heard  that  the 
"  Inferno  "  is  especially  pleasant  reading,  nor  "  Les  Miserables," 
for  instance,  nor  even  those  modem  favorites,  the  Russian  novels. 
There  is  a  famous  old  picture  which  represents  the  Holy  Mother 
interceding  for  the  plague-stricken  city  of  Tours.  She  and  all  her 
heavenly  train  are  contemplating  the  desolated  city.  In  one  comer 
a  plump  little  angel  shows  his  fellow  a  noisome  skull,  and  the 
fascinating  cherub  is  holding  his  nose  at  the  sight !  Nevertheless, 
it  is  averred  that  Tours  was  cured  of  the  plague. 
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** Indian  Summer"  is  both  a  fair  and  an  unfair  example  of 
Howells^s  lighter  novels.  Fair,  because  it  is  a  typical  descrip- 
tion of  life  with  its  society  face  on  ;  unfair,  because  it  is  a  unique 
production  from  this  author's  pen.  Here  most  unexpectedly  the 
writer  admits  you  into  his  own  heart  and  mind.  He  gives  you  his 
own  view  of  things,  his  own  thought  of  men  and  the  world.  It 
is  as  if  you  had  caught  him  in  the  woods  or  on  the  hillside  some 
summer  day,  and  he  had  gone  on,  as  men  will  do  under  the  sweet 
impulsion  of  the  hour,  and  opened  to  you  his  heart.  Here,  there, 
everywhere,  under  that  beautiful  Italian  sky,  he  invites  you  to  sit 
down  with  him  and  attend  while  he  ^^  considers  the  soul "  of  things. 
And  yet  it  might  as  well  be  one  of  his  fai*ces  for  all  the  general 
reader  seems  to  find  therein  I  It  is  a  rash  statement  that  a  man 
so  constantly  in  the  public  eye,  so  much  in  the  journalistic  mouth, 
is  the  most  misunderstood  of  writers ;  but  what  other  conclusion  is 
possible  ?  Let  the  public  but  fix  in  its  mind  a  certain  conception 
of  a  writer,  and  no  amount  of  proof  to  the  contrary  seems  to  weigh 
with  it.  Mr.  Howells  is  supposed  to  be  a  light  and  trifling  deline- 
ator of  life,  albeit  a  perfect  one.  Therefore,  the  host  of  admirers 
of  ^^  Indian  Summer  "  like  it,  for  the  most  part  because  it  is  such 
a  photog^ph  of  society,  and  the  small  talk  is  so  perfect.  Very 
true,  but  the  small  talk  is  but  bubbles  on  the  wine  in  this  case. 
But  setting  aside  ^^  Indian  Summer  "  altogether,  even  the  lightest 
of  Mr.  Howells's  novels  show  something  more  than  the  surface  of 
life.  Take  **  April  Hopes,"  for  example,  where  we  have  not  only 
the  inter-play  of  character,  but  the  withering,  blasting  effect  of  a 
poor  character,  even  though  it  is  not  a  bad  one ;  and  the  story  is 
threaded  through  and  through  with  ethical  suggestion,  reflection, 
analysis.  The  general  reception  of  this  novel,  however,  is  another 
good  example  of  the  difficulty  first  referred  to  under  which  Mr. 
Howells  labors.  Here  the  sapient  reader  chiefly  concerns  himself 
with  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  relations  between  the  hero  and  the 
heroine.  That  is  the  sum  of  any  novel,  doubtless,  but  in  this  case 
it  is  not  the  substance  of  it.  The  havoc  which  may  be  wrought  in 
life — her  own  and  others  —  by  the  arrant  egotism  and  unreal 
religion  of  a  self-centered  girl  is  very  plainly  drawn,  and  yet  the 
critics  ask  what  there  is  in  this  young  woman's  story  that  it  should 
be  writ  large  for  the  world  to  read.  But  these  same  critics  find  in 
Bosamond  Vincy  a  lesson  of  selfishness  and  vanity  for  all  the 
world,  while  Alice  Pasmer,  forsooth,  is  only  ^^  a  bit  of  realism." 
It  is  true  that  the  author  of  ^^  Middlemaroh,"  possibly  wiser  than 
the  author  of  ^^  April  Hopes,"  always  suggested  to  us  the  evil  or 
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the  good  we  should  find  in  her  characters,  but  Mr.  Howells  leaves 
us  with  the  photograph  before  us  to  draw  our  own  inferenoe. 
Hereafter  he  would  do  well,  it  would  appear,  to  write  after  his 
work  "  This  fable  teaches."  Nor  is  the  character  of  Alice  the  only 
lesson  of  this  book.  Quite  as  strongly  exhibited  is  the  other  sort 
of  selfishness  practiced  by  the  charming  Dan  Mavering,  —  and  by 
so  many  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  outside  of  fiction,  —  that  refined 
and  subtle  form  of  selfishness  which  must  be  comfortable  even  at 
the  cost  of  truth  itself,  and  which  is  ready  to  face  any  perplexity 
for  other  people  in  the  future,  if  so  be  the  present  is  a  joyous 
hour.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Mr.  Howells  so  holds  the  mirror 
up  to  life  for  his  readers. 

The  complications  of  love  form  the  basis  of  all  romance,  even 
the  romance  of  realism,  but  a  comparative  study  of  Mr.  Howells's 
novels  shows  a  frequency  of  treatment  of  one  phase  of  the  subject 
which  cannot  be  accidental.  The  much  mooted  question  of  the 
nature  and  permanency  and  value  of  the  bond  that  binds  husband 
and  wife  is  his  text  so  often  that  he  might  almost  be  called  the 
apostle  to  the  married.  We  have  two  books  definitely  and  directly 
related  to  this  question,  "  Modem  Instance  "  and  "  April  Hopes," 
while  "  Dr.  Breen's  Practice  "  is  about  as  much  given  over  to  the 
married  flirt  as  to  the  woman  doctor,  and  scarcely  one  of  the 
other  novels  but  deals  in  some  way  with  the  question  of  the  mu> 
tual  influence  for  good  or  ill  of  husbands  and  wives,  or  with  the 
difficult  question  of  mistaken  marriages.  Constantly  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  need  of  the  iron  band  of  duty  for  that  dark  hour 
when  the  silken  bond  of  love  has  yielded  to  the  strain.  By  plot, 
by  character-drawing,  by  incidents  minor  and  major,  and  by  that 
privilege  of  the  chorus  granted  to  the  impersonality  of  the  author, 
Mr.  Howells  preaches  the  lesson  that  marriage  is  a  high  and  holy 
thing,  a  sacrament  and  not  a  contract,  and  he  brings  before  our 
consciences  again  and  again  the  remembrance  that  obligation, 
opportunity,  and  rights  are  not  the  watchwords  of  married  life, 
but  love,  and  duty,  and  service. 

Incidental  evidence  of  the  general  position  taken  is  found  out- 
side of  the  fiction  proper.  The  claim  that  Mr.  Howells  has  always 
been  interested  in  the  moral  aspect  of  life  is  more  than  substan- 
tiated by  his  poems,  written,  some  of  them,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career,  or  by  "  The  Three  Villages,"  with  its  story  of  high 
faith  and  martyrdom,  and  by  many  little  toaches  in  his  sketches 
or  his  miscellaneous  work.  Of  the  other  claim,  that  his  present 
point  of  view  is  altogether  ethical,  an  unintentional  corroboration 
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is  found  in  the  wails  of  a  recent  critic  over  his  "Italian  Poets." 
It  is  complained  that  the  poets  selected  for  discussion  are  chosen 
on  the  ground  of  their  devotion  to  principle,  their  fervid  patri- 
otism, their  zeal  for  an  idea,  and  that  they  are  edited  with  enthu- 
siasm !  This  enthusiasm  for  the  seer  rather  than  the  singer  seems 
to  be  the  heaviest  point  in  the  indictment.  Still  stronger  proof, 
however,  is  found  in  the  Editor's  Study,  especially  in  the  reviews. 
Books  are  good  or  bad  to  him,  in  the  last  result,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  whether  they  are  true  to  life,  but  chiefly  by  their  sympathy 
with  the  higher  nature,  by  their  appreciation  of  purpose,  their  no- 
bility or  weakness.  Very  trifling  work  finds  high  appreciation  at 
his  hands  if  it  has  this  spirit  and  quality,  and  much  more  ambi- 
tions writing  falls  before  him  wanting  it ;  as  he  says  in  his  sym- 
pathetic and  most  commendatory  review  of  Cabot's  "  Emerson," 
"  The  literary  merit  of  the  book,  to  our  present  thinking,  is  always 
the  least  merit  of  a  good  book."  Whether  its  editor  deals  with 
literature  or  life,  every  number  of  the  Study  shows  a  depth  and 
active  expression  of  the  moral  element  becoming  in  these  last  days 
what  may  perhaps  be  called  an  outspoken  religious  view  of  life. 
Another  evidence  of  Mr.  Howells's  position  is  his  petition  for 
clemency  to  the  Anarchists.  The  present  writer  has  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  for  this  particular  position,  but  there  have  been  of 
late  few  pieces  of  moral  courage  greater  than  this  action.  We 
can  ask  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  strength  of  a  man's  convic- 
tions than  the  price  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  them.  By  no  means 
without  sense  or  observation,  Mr.  Howells  knew  as  well  before- 
hand as  we  do  now  the  storm  of  derision  and  wrath  which  would 
fall  upon  him  on  account  of  this  action.  It  is  possible  to  stand 
against  wrath  for  any  length  of  time,  but  derision  drives  us  indoors 
at  once.  He  must  certainly  have  counted  the  cost  before  taking 
that  most  unpopular  and  most  derided  step.  But  having  adopted 
the  theory  that  peace  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  bloodshed,  nor 
right  to  be  supported  by  the  gallows,  he  must  needs  say  so,  let  the 
result  be  what  it  would.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  the 
.  public  should  insist  on  calling  him  a  dynamiter,  or  in  laughing  at 
him  on  that  account,  but  he  certainly  knew  beforehand  that  this 
would  happen.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  us  are  eager  to  face 
such  results  of  our  convictions.  We  find  it  very  convenient  to 
keep  silent,  at  least  when  no  questions  are  asked,  in  this  matter  of 
our  unpopular  convictions. 

Mr.  Howells's  skill  in  accomplishing  the  ends  he  proposes  is 
a  question  for  the  critic.     It  is  sometimes  objected  that  whatever 
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he  may  intend,  his  books  leave  no  strong  moral  impression  and  do 
not  become  factors  in  the  reader's  life.  If  this  be  true,  a  reason 
for  the  failure  might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
projected  on  the  negative  lines.  Mr.  Howells  does  not  so  much 
aim  at  making  us  love  virtue  as  to  make  us  hate  vice.  He  shows 
us,  for  the  most  part,  the  hatefulness  of  evil,  the  shame  of  care- 
lessness and  neglect,  the  folly  of  our  foibles.  This  method  is 
more  effective,  doubtless,  but  hardly  as  effectual  He  aims  at  the 
consciences  of  men,  not  their  hearts;  but  men  are  wont  to  be 
moved  by  their  hearts,  and  the  conscience  was  ever  a  fearsome 
master,  and  sadly  disobeyed.  Neither  are  we  now  concerned  with 
the  influence  of  Count  Tolstoi  over  his  style^  whether  for  good  or 
ill.  But  the  public  and  the  critics  in  confining  themselves  to  these 
questions  strangely  fail  to  discover  that  the  great  impelling  force 
in  this  man's  work  has  become  a  moral  force.  The  direct  influence 
of  Leon  Tolstoi's  life  and  teachings  on  William  Dean  Howells  is 
greater  by  an  immeasurable  power  than  any  literary  influence  the 
novelist  may  have  had.  Mr.  Howells  sometimes  invites  the  pub- 
lic into  his  holy  places  of  late,  and  we  do  not  find  an  empty  sanc- 
tuary or  vacant  altars.  ^^  It  is  always  possible,"  he  says,  in  a  par- 
agraph which  hardly  needs  reading  between  the  lines  to  seem  a 
sort  of  Apologia,  ^^  it  is  always  possible  to  be  unaffected,  ju^t  as 
it  is  to  be  morally  honest,  to  put  our  object  before  ourselves,  to 
think  more  of  the  truth  we  see  than  of  our  poor  little  way  of 
telling  it,  and  to  prize  the  fact  of  things  beyond  the  effect  of 
things.  What  if,  after  all,  Tolstoi's  power  came  from  hb  oon- 
science,  which  made  it  as  impossible  to  caricature  and  dandify 
any  feature  of  life  as  to  lie  or  cheat?  What  if  he  were  so  full 
of  the  truth  and  so  desirous  to  express  it  for  God's  sake  and 
man's  sake  that  he  would  feel  the  slightest  unfaithfulness  to  it  a 
sin  ?  This  is  not  wholly  incredible  of  such  a  man,  though  it  is  a 
hard  saying  for  those  who  write  merely  from  the  artistic  stand- 
point long  vaunted  as  the  highest." 

Anna  Laurens  Datoes. 
Pii'i'BjriELD,  Mass. 
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DEVOTIONAL  BEADING.^ 

Devotional  reading  probably  meets,  in  the  majority  of  people 
who  are  middle-aged  and  yoimger,  with  a  strong  prejudice  against 
itself.  There  are  many  old  persons  who  have  cherished  a  fondness 
for  it  all  their  lives.  There  are  some  persons  of  middle  age  who 
have  felt  the  taste  for  it  ripening  within  them.  Experience  of 
life,  that  has  gone  deep  into  Uie  soul,  has  been  slowly  overcoming 
their  early  prejudice  and  teaching  them  what  it  was  that  their 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  found  so  precious,  but  which  to 
them,  in  their  youth,  seemed  so  dull.  And  here  and  there  a  young 
person,  a  healthy  one,  will  subtly  feel  some  unconscious  dormant 
inheritance  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  the  robust  boy  will 
develop  a  delight  in  walking  in  graveyards,  and  the  blooming  girl, 
when  she  comes  home  from  a  party,  will  take  up  '^  St.  Augustine's 
Confessions."  But  with  the  majority  of  us  who  are  young,  or  in 
die  midst  of  life,  devotional  reading  and  meditation  are  associated 
with  the  painfully  morbid  journals,  with  which  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  early  part  of 
this,  are  filled ;  and  with  the  biographies  of  excessively  good  chil- 
dren who  became  extraordinarily  pious  men  and  women,  and  soon 
died,  —  which  were,  at  times,  to  our  annoyance,  presented  to  us 
as  rewards  of  merit.  We  have  hardly  recovered  from  these  suf- 
ficiently to  see  what  it  was  that  gave  them  their  undeniable  power 
over  our  forefathers ;  hardly  enough  to  feel  that  our  busy  life 
to-day  has  any  vital  connection  with  that  great  current  of  medita- 
tive devoutness  which  we  see  coming  down  the  ages  and  finding 
its  expression  in  men  as  different  as  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Bunyan,  Cardinal  Newman  and 
Eknerson. 

Of  course,  the  reason  why  we  are  disinclined  to  books  of  devo- 
tion is  because  our  type  of  piety  has  consisted  less  largely  in 
devoutness.  The  isolation  of  the  individual  from  his  corporate 
relations,  self-examination,  high  spiritual  enthusiasms,  delight  in 
blind  self-suppression  before  an  implicitly  trusted  mandate,  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  ends  as  divine  but  upon  means  as  merely 
human,  these  ruling  ideas  have  entered  less  into  the  best  types  of 
piety  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  into  those  of  the  eighteenth, 
the  sixteenth,  or  the  fourteenth.     Undoubtedly  we  are  right  in 

^  A  paper  read  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  in  Buffalo,  November  28, 
1888. 
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rejecting  devoutness  as  the  sole  element  in  the  type  of  piety  we 
regard  as  the  highest.  But,  in  addition  to  the  great  dangers  of 
spiritual  life  in  all  ages,  —  the  tendency  to  a  mechanical  perform- 
ance of  routine,  to  unreality,  to  superficiality,  —  there  is  in  much 
of  modem  piety,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  former  times,  a  certain 
hysteric  unreserve,  a  lack  of  tensity  of  moral  fibre,  a  lack  of  self- 
sustaining  power,  or,  to  come  down  to  the  times  since  the  scientific 
movement  of  1859,  a  tendency  to  substitute  action  for  thought,  to 
substitute  thought  for  enthusiasm,  a  tendency  to  undervalue  the 
virtue  of  simple  obedience.  Now  to  much  of  this,  a  corrective  is 
furnished  by  the  wise  practice  of  devotion,  the  wise  use  of  devo- 
tional books. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  of  these  Jbooks,  in  order  to  recall  names 
which  will  of  themselves  suggest  the  kind  of  influence  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  Such  books  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  There 
are  those  that  minister  to  devotion,  provided  we  already  bring  a 
devout  mind,  eager  to  turn  what  it  finds  into  food  for  thought. 
The  books  which  can,  then,  supply  our  need  are  numberless.  In- 
deed, not  only  books,  but  the  world  itself  is  our  pasture.  The 
chance  word  of  an  acquaintance,  a  sailing  cloud,  a  butterfly,  a 
pebble,  all  may  minister  to  devotion  where  the  devotion  is  ready 
to  hand.  And  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  the  judgment  of 
different  persons  as  to  devotional  books  varies  so  widely,  more 
widely  perhaps  than  in  regard  to  any  other  class  of  literature. 
What  touches  one  devout  spirit  says  nothing  to  another;  and  this, 
because  devout  feeling  is  less  subjected  to  a  common  standard  than 
is  a  feeling  for  literature,  as  such,  or  for  poetry.  Books,  then,  of 
this  class  are  too  widely  diverse  and  too  numerous  to  recount. 
Almost  the  whole  range  of  poetry  may  feed  the  devotional  spirit ; 
hymns  especially,  whether  in  themselves  good  or  bad.  Books  of 
sermons,  too,  are  often  used  for  devotional  purposes ;  the  sermon 
is  read,  not  as  a  whole,  but  fragmentarily,  with  meditation  and 
personal  application.  This  is  one  class  ;  books  which  do  not  have 
it  for  their  main  aim  to  minister  to  devotion,  but  which  do  it 
incidentally. 

And  then  there  are  the  books  whose  chief  object  is  to  arouse 
the  devotional  spirit,  and  to  speak  to  nothing  but  that.  Apart 
from  the  Bible,  which  holds  a  position  by  itself,  unique,  there 
stands  at  the  head  of  devotional  books,  strictly  so  called,  the  "  Im- 
itation of  Christ,"  its  mediaeval  theology  not  hiding  the  lofty  purity 
of  its  spirit.  The  "  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  "  will,  to  many 
persons,  take  a  second  place,  in  spite  of  a  certain  air  of  profes 
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sionalism,  of  mechanic  unreality  of  tone.  Then  come,  ranked 
differently  by  their  different  lovers,  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Holy 
Living  "  and  "  Holy  Dying,"  the  "  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,"  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  "  Holy  War,"  George 
Herbert's  "  Country  Parson,"  Thomas  Fuller's  "  Good  Thoughts  in 
Bad  Times,"  the  "  Thoughts  "  of  Pascal,  Bishop  Wilson's  "  Sacra 
Privata,"  "  Der  Cherubinische  Wandersmann  "  of  Angelus  Sile- 
sius.  The  "  Theologia  Germanica  "  probably  owed  the  preemi- 
nence it  held  with  Luther  not  so  much  to  its  devotional  qualities 
as  to  its  having  been  to  him  the  avenue  to  a  new  theology  and  a 
new  life.  Among  books  of  this  century,  Keble's  "  Christian 
Year "  may  be  excepted  from  other  poetry  and  mentioned,  as 
being  more  to  be  valued  for  its  devotional  qualities  than  for  its 
poetical.  Coleridge's  "  Aids  to  Reflection  "  is,  perhaps,  rather  an 
intellectual  stimulus  than  a  devotional.  The  "  Still  Hours "  of 
Richard  Rothe  is,  even  yet,  hardly  known.  Dora  Greenwell's 
"  Morning  Qouds,"  "The  Patience  of  Hope,"  and  "A  Present 
Heaven,"  have  helped  many  of  us  in  solving  our  problems.  Miss 
Havergal's  numerous  books  are  good  instances  of  great  devoutness 
almost  divorced  from  intellectual  qualities. 

Now  the  inestimable  value  of  books  such  as  these  is  to  arouse 
religious  emotion.  Their  province  is  one  of  the  two  great  depart- 
ments of  religion  in  the  mind.  On  the  one  side  is  thought,  sys- 
tematized into  theology,  the  machinery  standing  ready  to  translate 
force  into  action ;  on  the  other  side  is  feeling,  the  response  of  the 
individual  to  the  touch  of  the  universal,  the  steam-power  necessary 
to  motion.  To  originate  an  "  I  will,"  to  send  it  thrilling  through 
the  nerves  of  desire,  of  purpose,  of  intellect,  of  action,  this  per- 
suasive work  is  the  function  of  devotional  reading ;  as  it  is  the 
main  function,  too,  in  these  days  when  instruction,  as  such,  has 
largely  passed  into  the  hands  of  books  and  magazines,  of  the  best 
preaching. 

The  benefits  of  devotional  meditation  are  such  as  these :  To 
give  insight  into  that  remote  and  hardly  visited  region,  one's  own 
soul ;  to  bring  'Out  some  spiritual  process  into  the  clear  light  of 
consciousness ;  to  take  some  torpid  belief  and  vivify  it ;  to  bring 
comfort  to  the  puzzled  or  saddened  heart  by  revealing  with  glad 
surprise  that  it  is  not  alone,  since  here  it  finds  its  own  difficulties 
and  temptations  meeting  holy  and  wise  men  of  long  ago ;  to  reas- 
sure us,  by  way  of  earnest,  of  the  rewards  in  store  for  us,  and  so 
furnish  a  stimulus  of  joy  that  may  "  tide  us  over  shoals  where  the 
thought  of  duty  alone  would  hardly  carry  us  "  ;  to  localize  Deity 
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to  the  imagination,  that  it  may  be  more  readily  apprehensible,  that 
the  soul  may  give  a  deeper  and  more  loving  affirmation  of  its 
obedience.  This  is  what  devout  meditation  may  accomplish.  And 
these  precious  graces  of  the  soul  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way. 
In  every  man,  however  busy  virith  action  or  thought,  there  must  be, 
if  he  is  to  attain  a  ripeness  of  spiritual  growth,  a  solitary  place  to 
which  he  retires,  where  he  may  make  the  acquaintance  of  himself, 
where  he  may  make  the  discovery  of  God.  We  recognize  such  a 
man,  though  he  walks  about  in  ordinary  fashion  among  us.  His 
words  and  manners  bear  witness  to  the  place  to  which  he  belongs. 
**  Surely,"  we  say,  "  this  man  is  a  Galilean,  for  his  speech  agreeth 
thereto."  And  when  we  see  one,  with  well-meaning,  shallow  con- 
fidence, trying  to  reach  the  depths  of  the  world's  soul  and  minister 
to  it,  who  has  not  thus  sounded  the  depths  of  his  own,  how  we 
turn  away  from  him  with  impatience  and  indignant  sadness ! 
"  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep." 

I  have  said  that  the  prominent  place  which  devotional  reading 
held  with  religious  persons  in  former  times  is  evidence  that  there 
is  an  element  of  power,  of  permanent  value  in  it ;  and  what  that  is 
I  have  endeavored  briefly  to  show.  The  fact  that  our  generation 
has  been  inclined  to  turn  away  from  it  indicates  that  we  have  felt 
some  dangers  there.  The  danger  which  we  have  probably  seen 
most  plainly,  which  has  done  most  to  produce  the  reaction  from 
the  type  of  devotional  piety  of  the  last  century,  is  that  such  read- 
ing may  tend  to  produce  self-examination  in  a  morbid  degree. 
Endeavoring  to  translate  spiritual  truths  into  terms  of  emotion,  and 
to  assess  one's  personal  relation  to  them,  leads  to  a  habit  of  con- 
stant and  minute  inspection  of  one's  condition,  a  frequent  feeling 
of  the  spiritual  muscles  to  see  whether  they  are  performing  their 
functions.  Now  the  study  of  physiology  has  taught  us  that  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  healthy  action  of  our  bodies  is  that  we 
shall  be  largely  unconscious  of  their  action.  The  moment  we 
begin  to  question  whether  we  are  not  taking  cold,  whether  we  are 
not  feeling  tired,  whether  we  have  not  the  symptoms  of  this  or 
that  disease,  at  once  we  not  only  begin  to  imagine  that  our  func- 
tions are  more  or  less  deranged,  but  derangement,  in  many  cases, 
actually  begins  to  take  place,  functionally,  and  even  structurally  ; 
so  true  is  it  in  physiology  that  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith. 
Now  in  the  same  way  if  we  begin  to  question  our  spiritual  health 
—  am  I  sure  that  I  have  no  hidden  evil  motives  ?  am  I  quite  sure 
that  my  purpose  to  serve  God  is  without  reservation  ?  am  I  truly 
penitent  for  all  my  sins?  and  am  I  aware  of  them  every  one,  so 
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that  I  may  be  completely  and  entirely  penitent  ?  —  if  I  endeavor 
thus  to  drag  all  the  privacies  of  the  soul  into  the  light  of  self- 
oonsciousness,  the  soul,  like  the  body,  will  have  its  revenge  by 
becoming  hysterical  and  losing  its  healthfulness  and  truthf ulneis 
of  tone.  Its  reports  cease  to  be  trustworthy,  because  they  are  based 
on  feeling,  and  feeling  has  been  tampered  with  and  has  become 
no  sure  criterion  of  fact.  To  feel  compelled  to  become  conscious 
one's  self,  to  be  called  upon  to  confess  to  another,  these  inward 
workings  of  the  soul,  is  to  derange  them  and  to  produce  a  chronic 
state  of  spiritual  enfeeblement.  We  rightly  practice  self-exami- 
nation when  becoming  conscious  is  our  end.  If  I  want  to  learn  a 
list  of  dates,  if  I  want  to  break  myself  of  the  bad  habit  of  leav- 
ing doors  open  and  learn  to  shut  them,  then  I  do  well  to  examine 
myself  frequently  as  to  whether  I  have  forgotten  a  date  or  left  a 
door  open,  and  to  train  myself  to  become  conscious  whenever  I 
transgress  my  rule.  But  that  is  not  the  chief  way  in  which  either 
mental  or  spiritual  gains  are  made.  The  chief  way  is  by  the 
method  of  inspiration,  by  ceasing  to  look  at  one's  self,  and  having 
one's  vision  filled  by  an  ideal  which  shall  be  loved,  longed  for,  and 
striven  after ;  by  what  the  apostle  calls,  '^  Looking  off  unto  Jesus, 
die  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith."  Looking  up  raises  far 
more  than  looking  down. 

Here,  then,  is  the  line  which  decides  whether  devout  meditation 
is  vnse  or  unwise.  It  is  a  question  of  accent,  of  proportion.  If  in 
contemplation  of  a  spiritual  truth  it  is  its  aspect  towards  me  and 
my  individual  relation  towards  it  on  which  I  tend  to  dwell,  then  I 
must  eventually  be  narrowed  and  harmed  by  it.  If  it  is  the  aspect 
of  it  in  itself,  its  universal,  eternal  side,  then  by  contemplation  I 
shall  eventually  be  raised  to  its  own  lofty  level. 

Connected  with  this  is  a  kindred  danger,  the  danger  of  arousing 
emotion  for  the  pleasure  it  brings  and  not  crystallizing  it  into 
character.  There  is  always  a  pleasure  in  being  keenly  conscious  of 
one's  self  as  a  centre  of  interest,  even  when  it  is  one  part  of  us 
that  is  attitudinizing  before  the  presence  of  other  parts ;  even  when 
it  is  shame  or  pain  that  we  dramatically  behold  ourselves  under- 
going. There  may  be  as  great  harm,  almost  as  great  satisfaction, 
in  regarding  one's  self  the  chief  of  sinners,  as  in  regarding 
one's  self  the  chief  of  saints.  He  who  lives  largely  upon  the 
pleasures  of  excited  feeling  is  an  inebriate ;  whether  his  stimulus  be 
drink,  or  flattery,  or  religious  ecstasy.  To  realize  vividly  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  to  see  the  heights  of  possible  attainment,  to  feel  the 
wretchedness  of  one's  failures  and  sinful  nature,  to  taste  the  sweet 
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peace  of  divine  comfort  and  hope  —  it  is  the  result  that  comes 
from  these  hours  when  the  saint  lies  prostrate  before  the  cross 
with  streaming  eyes  that  determines  whether  such  exercises  are 
beneficial,  or  whether  it  had  been  good  for  that  man  that  he  had 
never  been  born.  For  awakened  feeling  should,  to  fulfill  its  pur- 
pose, give  rise  speedily  to  a  detei*mination  of  will,  to  a  greater 
deepening  of  the  permanent  loves  and  hates  of  the  nature,  to  in- 
ward action,  and  its  resultant,  outward  action.  Emotion  that 
stops  short  of  this  its  natural  issue  does  but  excite  and  relax,  and 
so  enfeeble  and  destroy,  the  tone  of  the  emotional  powers.  And 
moreover,  meditative  reading,  which  holds  up  the  high  emotional 
states  of  others  as  in  some  sort  a  standard  for  the  reader,  is  apt 
to  generate  the  belief  that  it  is  by  this  path,  and  by  this  alone, 
that  one  can  attain  the  heights  desired.  And  this  begets  the 
painful  endeavor  to  compel  one's  self  to  feel  in  this  or  that  way ; 
the  only  result  being  disheartening  failure,  or  a  success  that  brings 
with  it  unreality  and  the  loss  of  the  normal  tone.  Feeling  is 
a  perilous  thing  to  meddle  with.  To  try  to  force  it  when  it 
does  not  exist,  or  to  indulge  it  for  its  own  sake,  is  sure  to  imperil 
the  moral  sanity. 

I  said  that  one  of  the  functions  of  devotional  reading  and  medi- 
tation is  to  localize  Deity  to  the  imagination,  so  that  it  may  be 
more  readily  apprehensible.  Herein  lies,  too,  one  of  its  greatest 
dangers ;  the  danger  that  the  imagination  may  insist  on  framing 
for  itself  a  material,  lower  God,  rather  than  a  spiritual  God  less 
easy  to  be  imagined.  There  are  two  differing  modes  under  which 
we  may  present  to  ourselves  the  thought  of  God.  We  may  think 
of  Him  as  so  separate  in  his  individuality  from  each  one  of  us  as 
we  are  from  one  another,  a  Being  outside  you  and  me,  dwelling  in 
a  definite  though  unknown  locality.  He  reaches  down,  it  is  true, 
into  the  world,  interfering,  guiding,  controlling,  but  He  himself 
remains  outside  it.  What  the  church  is  in  the  world,  the  sacra- 
ments are  in  the  church,  the  altar  is  to  its  furniture,  prayer  is  to 
the  believer  —  spots  which  localize  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  regions  otherwise  devoid  of  his  presence.  The  other 
mode  is  to  represent  God  to  ourselves  as  present  in  those  elements 
of  the  universe  which  constitute  things  in  their  perfect  estate. 
The  beauty  of  a  rose,  the  strength  of  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
thought  and  power  involved  in  the  onward  rush  of  a  railroad 
train,  all  the  characteristics  of  man  at  his  best,  each  good  thought 
that  we  think,  each  noble  action,  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  —  these  are  and  can  be  only  firom  above,  and  are  not  merely 
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benefactions  by  God  of  something  apart  from  his  personality,  but 
are  his  own  presence,  his  very  self. 

Now  this  latter  is  unquestionably  the  thought  of  God  that  un- 
derlies most  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  that  is  set  forth  by  St. 
John,  notably  in  the  first  verses  of  his  Gospel,  and  throughout  this 
and  his  first  epistle  as  well.  But  it  lends  itself  far  ]ess  readily  to 
the  imagination  than  does  the  other.  It  requires  a  certain  depth 
of  spiritual  insight  to  comprehend  it,  and  a  strength  of  grasp  to 
hold  it  and  get  from  it  the  food  of  life.  The  thought  of  God  as 
a  magnified  man,  with  more  or  less  difference  of  moral  character, 
is  far  more  vivid,  more  tangible.  Whether  the  other  view  does  not 
ultimately  contain  even  greater  capability  of  arousing  passionate 
emotion,  it  is  not  in  place  here  to  inquire.  It  is  the  fact  that  in 
most  books  of  devotion  God  is  assumed  as  dwelling,  not  in  the 
soul  in  all  its  loftier  aspects,  but  without  it ;  the  infinite  and  the 
finite  are  regarded  as  separate,  and  the  claims  of  the  one  as  antag- 
onistic to  those  of  the  other.  The  natural  is  opposed  to  the  spirit- 
ual ;  heaven  is  remote  from  earth ;  and  the  Incarnation,  though 
designedly  magnified,  is  practically  denied,  since  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Christ  are  not  identified  but  are  only  combined 
in  one  body  in  an  outward  and  mechanical  fashion. 

It  follows,  if  such  is  the  case,  if  such  opposition  really  exists, 
that  the  devout  soul,  in  order  to  attain  to  and  exalt  the  divine, 
must  strive  to  repress  whatever  is  human :  human  joys,  says  the 
ascetic ;  human  loves,  says  the  rigid  Calvinist ;  the  human  will, 
says  the  mediaeval  mystic ;  consciousness  itself,  says  the  Hindoo 
Yogi.  Subordination,  not  only  of  the  lower  nature  but  of  the 
individual  altogether,  self-suppression,  annihilation,  become  the 
ideal,  according  as  one  stops  at  some  convenient  spot  in  the  path 
of  his  thought,  or  follows  it  with  unflinching  logic  to  its  end.  Few 
of  the  devotional  books  which  have  originated  in  Europe  and 
America  present  this  thought  in  its  completeness,  but  the  majority 
of  them  are  based  upon  it  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  They 
dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  a  heaven  which  is  to  begin  centuries 
hence.  They  paint  the  blessed  condition  of  the  man  who  has 
ceased  to  love  any  being,  anything,  but  God,  who  has  ceased  to 
have  any  will  but  God's  will,  ceased  to  value  any  knowledge  but 
the  knowledge  of  God.  "  Oh,  to  be  nothing,"  they  exclaim  ;  "  a 
broken  and  empty  vessel  is  that  which  is  most  meet  for  the  Mas- 
ter's use."  Is  it  not  profoundly  true,  the  thought  that  lies  beneath 
all  this  ?  Most  surely  it  is,  but  not  true  as  it  is  thus  set  forth. 
The  God  who  is  a  righteously  jealous  God,  who  can  tolerate  no 
love,  will,  nor  knowledge  but  of  himself,  is  identical  with  the 
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spiritual  elements  of  the  world  and  of  man ;  who,  because  He  is 
the  type  and  source  of  personality,  finds  his  glory  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  true  personality ;  livhile  He  who  is  commonly  set  fordi 
in  the  books  of  which  we  speak  is  a  God  whose  personality  is 
localized,  who  can  be  readily  pictured  by  the  imagination,  to  whom 
the  highest  human  virtue  lies  in  blind  obedience,  and  whose  glory 
consists,  not  in  the  free  development  of  the  human  soul,  but  in  its 
suppression. 

Hei'e  is  the  danger  in  much  of  mediaeval  devotion,  the  danger 
that  we  may  be  led  not  alone  to  imitate  its  spirit  but  to  adopt  its 
ideal ;  and  any  attempt  to  establish  the  mediaeval  ideal  as  the  one 
ideal  of  devotion  can  only  result  in  discrediting  ideal  and  devotion 
together.  In  the  noblest  utterance  of  the  mediaeval  spirit,  ^^  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,"  we  cannot  too  highly  admire  the  purity  of  its 
desires,  its  loftiness  of  aspiration,  the  humility  and  implicitness  of 
its  obedience,  its  rapt  gaze  upon  the  things  that  are  etemaL  But 
it  is  rightly  named ;  the  Christian  ideal  which  it  sets  up  is  only  an 
imitation,  presenting  indeed  some  of  the  features  of  the  glorious 
antitype,  but  omitting  the  originating  force,  the  fire,  the  wise  pur- 
posef ulness,  the  freedom  of  grasp  laid  upon  life,  the  domination  of 
rightful  mastery,  in  a  word,  the  divineness,  which  characterized  its 
great  original,  the  Son  of  Man. 

There  are  indications  that  we  are  approaching  a  revival  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm.  The  glowing  zeal  which  characterized  the  re- 
ligious orders  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Puritans  of  the  seven- 
teenth, the  Methodists  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  Evangelicals, 
Anglo-Catholics,  and  -Broad-Churchmen  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth,  is  not  dead,  though  to  some  it  has  seemed  to  be  smothr 
ered  by  social  conventionalisms  and  worldly  prosperity.  But 
there  is  a  stirring  of  missionary  life,  in  Christian  associations, 
among  thoughtful  laymen,  in  collies  and  schools,  like  the  quiet 
stirring  of  buds  and  grass  in  spring,  which  indicates  that  religious 
enthusiasm  may  yet  burst  forth  again  as  a  power  upon  the  world ; 
not  probably  connected  now,  as  heretofore,  with  the  propagation  of 
some  reform  in  theology,  but  as  a  wave  of  earnestness  for  the  up- 
raising of  man  as  man,  and  distinguished  from  philanthropy  by  its 
passionate  recognition  of  God. 

It  is  a  sign  that  the  higher  life  of  our  time  is  normal,  is  growing 
beyond  a  satisfaction  with  mere  activities  of  hand  and  brain,  that 
it  is  beginning  to  develop  enthusiasm.  But  a  condition  of  the 
birth  and  preservation  of  enthusiasm  is  that  it  shall  be  fed  by 
meditation,  religious  enthusiasm  by  devotional  meditation.  To 
the  type  of  meditation,  however,  established  by  former  centuries, 
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the  earnest,  intelligent  mind  of  this  century  will  not  return.  It 
must  assure  itself  that  devoutness  can  be  preserved  free  from  the 
dangers  it  has  so  plainly  seen  ;  free  from  a  morbid  self-analysis, 
free  from  an  enervating  sentimentality,  free  from  an  anthropo- 
morphism that  refuses  to  recognize  the  immanence  of  God  in  the 
universe.  Can  we  furnish  it  a  higher  type  of  meditation,  of  devo- 
tional reading,  of  devoutness?  Can  we  prevent  a  permanent 
divorce  between  the  intellectual  and  devotional  sides  of  man's 
spirit,  so  that  Ephraim  will  not  envy  Judah  and  Judah  will  not 
vex  Ephraim  ?  Certainly  it  can  be  done.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  can  read  the  statistics  of  sale  of  the  various  lives  of 
Christ  that  have  been  published  during  the  last  generation; 
can  hear  of  the  colonies  of  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  East  London,  or  of  the  reception,  eager  in  its  religious  interest 
and  missionary  zeal,  by  the  students  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
States,  of  Professor  Drummond,  —  no  one,  I  think,  can  keep  such 
facts  in  mind  without  being  convinced  that  not  only  the  thought  of 
former  times  but  its  devoutness  can  be  recast  in  forms  suited  to 
the  needs  of  each  succeeding  generation.  The  great  classics  of 
devotional  reading,  to  which  I  have  referred,  can  never  become 
outworn.  But  the  devoutness  to  which  they  will  give  birth  must 
be  one  which  will  have  St.  Augustine's  sense  of  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  God's  will,  without  his  conception  of  that  will  as  that 
of  a  Roman  Emperor,  arbitrary,  unrelated  to  moral  character.  It 
must  have  the  mystic's  insight  to  behold  in  all  around  the  inmie- 
diate  presence  of  Gknl,  without  the  mystic's  accompanying  pros- 
tration of  spirit  and  abandonment  of  the  world.  It  must  set  the 
same  preeminent  value  upon  the  things  of  the  soul  as  did  the  stern- 
est Puritan ;  but  its  definition  of  the  soul  must  be  large  enough  to 
embrace  every  department  of  the  human  spirit.  It  must  believe, 
with  the  Methodist  and  the  Quaker,  in  the  immediate  guidance 
and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  it  must  find  the  indica- 
tions of  that  guidance,  not  in  its  own  states  of  exalted  feeling,  but 
in  an  increased  perception  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  world  as  being 
that  Holy  Spirit's  presence.  It  must  yearn,  with  the  longing  of  a 
monastic  saint,  for  a  greater  nearness  to  Christ ;  but  it  must  learn 
to  find  that  nearness  not  in  a  more  vividly  imagined  intimacy  be- 
tween the  person  of  Christ  and  the  individual  soul,  but  in  a  more 
universal  relation  of  Christ  to  mankind  and  to  the  world.  Such  a 
devoutness  must  be  bom,  for  without  it  the  human  spirit  cannot 
come  to  its  maturity.  The  question  for  us  is,  whether  it  is  to  be 
bom  by  our  help,  in  our  time. 
Aotoveb,Mas«.  Frederic  Palmer. 
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THE  BIBLE  A  GOSPEL  OF  EVENTS. 

A  POSTHUMOUS  ESSAY,    BT  THE  REV.    CHARLES  TERRY  COLLINS,    PASTOR  OF 
PLYMOUTH  CHURCH,  CLEVELAin),  OHIO,  1876-1883. 

Introductory  Note.  —  The  following  essaj  was  written  by  Mr.  Collins  in 
1877,  not  for  publication,  but  to  define  dearlj  to  himself  and  to  a  few  friends 
the  views  which  he  found  himself  holding  upon  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  which  it  was  his  hope,  after  he  should  have  given  years  of  work  to 
their  unfolding,  to  embody  in  book-form. 

I  have  questioned  somewhat  the  justice  to  Mr.  Collins  of  presenting  these 
views  in  their  rudimentary  condition,  especially  as  from  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  half-finished  book  I  know  the  poverty  of  the  essay  in  comparison. 

I  do  so,  however,  with  the  feeling  that  it  may  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  ardent  desire  of  Mr.  Collins'  last  years  to  aid  in  giving  the  Bible  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  world  and  the  world  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  Bible,  that  his 
thought  in  that  direction  should  find  an  inadequate  expression  than  that  it 
should  find  none. 

Mary  A,  Collins. 

TONKERS,  N.  Y. 

The  Bible  contains  a  history,  which  extends  from  the  first  to 
the  last  page.  This  history  is  not  an  explanatory  preface  to  revelar 
tion,  satisfying  our  curiosity  as  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  ab- 
stract truths  were  formulated,  and  yet  leaving  these  truths  as  inde- 
pendent of  it  as  grain  in  the  market  is  of  the  stubble  in  the  field. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  truth  itself,  being  for  all  ages  the  very 
seed-corn  of  revelation.  Instead  of  being  the  convenient  thread 
on  which  to  string  the  detached  books  of  the  canon,  it  is  the  very 
spinal  column  of  the  whole,  which,  with  its  ribs  of  supernatural 
events,  determines  the  character  and  creates  the  power  of  Scrip- 
ture. This  history  underlies  precept,  psalmody,  proverb,  prophecy, 
and  promise,  as  that  which  gave  rise  to  their  utterance,  suggested 
or  furnished  their  substance,  and  established  their  statements. 

In  giving  to  history  so  important  a  part  in  the  production  of 
the  Bible,  it  is  necessary  first  to  define  what  I  mean  by  history.  I 
mean  that  peculiar  train  of  human  experiences  which  began  with 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents  and  ended  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  narrated  in  the  Bible.  I  include  in  it 
every  miracle,  every  vision,  every  theophany,  every  special  mani- 
festation of  divine  activity,  as  well  as  the  words,  acts,  and  expe- 
riences of  Jesus  Christ. 

Giving  to  history  this  significance,  I  hope  to  show  that  the 
Bible  is  the  product  of  God  working  through  history,  and  that  the 
revelation  which  it  contains  is  in  truth  the  gospel  of  events. 
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I.   THE  BELATION  OP  THIS  HISTOBT  TO  BEVELATION. 

Reyelation  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  inspiration. 
The  former  qualifies  the  truths,  the  latter  the  actors  in,  and 
writers  of,  the  Bible.  Moreover,  the  word  "  revelation  "  has  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning.  Only  in  a  limited  sense  can  it  be  applied 
to  the  whole  Bible.  The  fact,  for  example,  that  James  and  John 
were  the  sons  of  Zebedee  is  not  a  revelation.  More  exactly  speak- 
ing, the  Bible  contains  a  revelation.  It  is  the  Word  of  God,  as 
being  His  authorized,  inspired  account  of  certain  truths  and  facts ; 
but  it  merely  contains  the  Word  of  God  in  so  far  as  this  latter 
expression  signifies  revealed  truth.  This  revelation  comes  to  us 
imbedded  in  the  Scriptures  like  gold  in  ore.  For  the  convenience 
of  discussion,  I  shall  divide  revelation  into  two  kinds,  objective 
and  subjective,  and  treat  each  separately. 

1.  Objective  Revelation.  —  By  this  term  I  cover  all  those  parts 
of  the  Bible,  the  authors  of  which  play  merely  the  part  of  record- 
ers. The  activity  of  God  in  Egypt  and  at  Sinai ;  the  miracles, 
visions,  and  dreams  of  His  prophets ;  the  life,  words,  and  miracles 
of  Jesus  ;  the  experience  of  men  under  His  educating,  disciplining, 
and  redeeming  providence,  —  are  facts  which  might  have  been 
recorded  by  any  intelligent,  honest  eye-witness  without  loss  to  the 
revelation.  To  suppose  that  these  have  received  coloring  or  shape 
firom  a  subjective  condition  of  the  sacred  historian  is  to  think  the 
Bible  un veracious.  The  flood,  the  wonders  in  Egypt  and  at  Sinai, 
the  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  —  these  to 
us  are  facts,  and  hence  not  dependent  upon  the  religious  disposi- 
tion of  the  minds  recording  them  for  their  power  to  reveal  God. 

2.  Subjective  Revelation.  —  A  rich  part  of  the  Bible  consists 
of  laws,  precepts,  promises,  prophecies,  threatenings,  and  epistles, 
written  by  men,  and  yet  claiming  for  themselves  a  divine  author- 
ity. If  the  part  of  the  Bible  previously  discussed  is  objective,  as 
independent  of  the  writer's  experience,  this  latter  part  is  subjec- 
tive as  coming  through  the  emotion  and  thought  of  individuals. 
Gibbon  and  Macaulay  could  not  have  written  the  Psalms,  the 
Prophecies,  the  Epistles,  and  similar  portions  of  the  Bible.  Yet 
this  subjective  part  holds  a  very  close  connection  with  the  historical 
—  so  close,  that  there  is  not  a  single  truth  proclaimed  in  it  which 
has  not  invariably  been  illustrated  and  taught  by  some  national 
or  personal  experience  which  preceded  its  utterance.  It  forms  a 
divinely  authorized  commentary  on  the  text  furnished  by  that  won- 
derful history,  which  is  the  real  revelation.    Truth  gives  rise  to 
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experience  as  well  as  rises  oot  of  experience.  The  nation  felt  out 
the  Bible.  All  that  any  philosopher  has  ever  done  has  been  to 
put  into  definite  form  the  indistinct  oonceptions  which  the  world's 
life  generates.  The  logic  which  detects  fallacies  and  determines 
truth  is  the  logic  of  living.  The  world  is  unconsciously  in  ad- 
vance of  its  teachers.  It  feels  truths  in  its  progressive  groping 
life,  but  needs  teachers  for  defining  and  defending  them.  Thus, 
in  the  struggle  of  colonization,  our  forefathers  developed  the  truth 
that  freedom  belongs  to  normal  civic  life;  in  the  crisis  of  the 
colonial  revolution  they  defined  the  relation  of  this  truth  to  a  po* 
litical  system ;  and  we,  in  the  late  rebellion,  felt  out  its  bearing 
upon  social  slavery.  The  American  idea  of  liberty  is  no  philo- 
sophic creation.  American  writers  and  speakers  have  but  defined 
and  enforced  what  God  in  history  revealed  and  the  nation  through 
experience  learned  to  feel.  Such  was  the  relation  of  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  to  the  experience  of  the  nation.  In  so  far  as  they  were 
more  than  historians,  they  were  voices  of  the  spiritual  heart  of  the 
nation,  composed  of  the  faithful  few.  So  the  Apostles  expressed 
the  life  of  the  church. 

1.  The  law  of  Moses,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  direct  revelation  by 
vision  or  by  audible  voice  from  God,  is  but  a  common-sense  appli- 
cation of  already  known  and  revealed  law  to  the  needs  of  the  nar 
tion.  The  experience  of  the  desert  demonstrated  that  such  a  law 
was  needed,  and  the  law  was  supported  by  the  moral  sentiment  of 
a  nation  that  felt  its  need  before  Moses  defined  it. 

The  account  of  creation,  if  it  be  not  a  primitive  tradition,  or 
voice,  may  be  traced  to  this  same  source.  The  wonders  of  Egypt 
demonstrated  Jehovah's  superiority  to  those  forces  of  nature  which 
Egypt  called  gods.  Possibly  (as  has  been  suggested  by  Austin 
Abbott  in  the  *'*'  Christian  Union  ")  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  may 
be  but  the  Egyptian  Genesis  of  the  national  gods,  over  each  of 
which  Moses  successively  enthrones  Elohim  as  creator.  In  any 
case,  the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  of  Genesis  were  taught  in 
the  wonders  wrought  in  Egypt  before  the  books  of  Moses  were 
written. 

2.  The  prophets  were  all  dose  students  of  history.  Samuel, 
Nathan,  Gad,  Iddo  the  Seer,  and  Isaiah,  are  all  mentioned  as 
writing  histories.  History  was  their  gospel  —  because  for  them, 
with  their  theocratic  ideas,  history  was  the  expression  of  God's 
pleasure  or  displeasure  with  Israel.  To  compare  the  acts  of  the 
nation  with  the  results  of  those  acts  was  to  hear  God's  judgment 
upon  its  conduct,  and  so  to  obtain  the  inspiration  and  Imowledge 
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expressed  in  the  pi'ophet's  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Much  of  their 
assertion,  promise,  and  threatening  must  have  been  simply  the 
forceful  expression  of  the  popular  faith.  Such  experiences  as 
those  which  Judah  and  Israel  underwent  must  have  given  the 
people  an  apprehension  more  or  less  vague  of  the  truths  clearly' 
uttered  by  the  seera 

True,  the  prophets  made  certain  assertions  which  no  national 
experience  could  have  justified  them  in  making.  The  prophecy 
regarding  the  coming  of  Josiah  (1  Kings  xiii.)  ;  the  mention  of 
Cyrus  by  name  (Is.  xliv.  28-xlv.  1)  ;  the  announcement  of  the 
exact  length  of  the  captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  10) ;  and  several  other 
statements,  are  revelations  of  the  future,  not  deductions  from  the 
past.  Through  what  personal  experience  they  may  have  been  re- 
vealed we  do  not  know.  The  record  of  them  is  independent  of 
their  origin.  The  prophecy  regarding  Josiah  is  made  by  one  man, 
recorded  by  another.  A  vision,  or  a  voice,  may  first  have  dis- 
closed to  the  prophet  that  which  he  afterwards  wove  into  his  dis- 
course. With  such  exceptions  the  connection  between  prophecy 
and  experience  is  marked.  Delitzsch,  commenting  upon  Isaiah  ii. 
1,  says  '^  there  is  no  other  instance  of  prophetic  speech  .  .  .  be- 
ginning with  a  promise."  [Es  ist  ohne  Gleichen,  dass  eine  pro- 
phetische  Sede,  zumal  eine  solche,  welche  wie  diese  alle  Phasen 
des  prophetischen  Vortrags  (Ermahnung,  Riige,  Drohung,  Ver- 
heissung)  durchlauft,  mit  Verheissung  anhebt."  Commentar  ueber 
den  Prophet  Jesaia.  Leipzig,  1866.]  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  prophets  rose  from  the  study  of  the  present  and  the  past 
into  the  forecast  of  the  future.  They  felt  the  moral  pulse  of  the 
nation  —  made  a  diagnosis  of  its  diseases,  and,  because  they  be- 
lieved in  the  inevitable  laws  of  God,  prophesied  its  ruin.  Their 
experience  is  not  fully  known,  and  yet  what  is  known  accounts  for 
much  that  would  otherwise  be  obscure.  Take  an  extreme  case,  the 
striking  words  of  Isaiah  regarding  the  coming  Messiah.  Won- 
ders, law  and  prophets  ;  the  scourges  with  which  God  had  visited 
idolatry ;  the  blessings  with  which  He  had  rewarded  piety ;  His 
long-suflfering  patience  —  all  had  failed  to  keep  Judah  true  to  the 
God  of  her  fathers  and  the  covenant.  The  patriotic,  pious  zeal 
of  the  prophet  but  revealed  to  him  the  impotency  of  man  and  the 
"  filthy  rags  "  of  human  righteousness.  The  great  Example,  the 
great  Deliverer,  Shiloh,  the  Messiah,  must  come.  But  what  if  He 
did  come  to  such  a  stiff-necked  people,  where  "  the  righteous  per- 
isheth  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart"  (Isa.  Ivii.  1).  Where 
Isaiah,  with  his  love  for  Judah,  met  with  persecution  and  a  mar* 
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iyr's  death,  must  not  He,  Messiah,  meet  the  fate  of  the  righteous 
among  the  ungodly  ?  The  experience  of  Christ  on  earth  must  re- 
produce practically  the  treatment  which  the  unseen  Jehovah  had 
through  generations  received  from  his  ungrateful  children.  When 
they  have  beaten  and  slain  the  Messiah,  then  possibly  they  will 
realize  what  they  are,  and  by  His  stripes  be  healed.  On  Him 
must  be  laid  the  pain  which  the  nation  deserved  to  bear.  History 
had  proved  that  '^  righteousness  exalteth  the  nation ; "  to  such 
righteousness  Isaiah  looked  for  the  fulfillment  of  Messianic 
prophecy.  History  demonstrated  that  such  righteousness  must  be 
established  by  vicarious  suffering.  In  every  age  the  Messianic 
ideal  of  the  nation  is  shaped  by  its  experience.  In  Moses,  a 
greater  Moses  is  foretold ;  in  David,  a  greater  David ;  in  Isaiah, 
a  greater  Isaiah.  The  similarity  between  the  ideal  of  the  Messiah 
in  Isaiah's  time  and  Isaiah's  experience  is  seen  in  Acts  viii.  34. 
'^  I  pray  thee  of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  these  words,  of  himself 
or  of  some  other  man  ?  " 

8.  The  Psalmists  were  religious  ballad  writers,  recording  in 
poetic  form  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  producing  songs  that 
live  because  they  voice  the  emotions  and  heart-life  of  the  people. 
Even  when  they  do  not  dwell,  in  direct  reference,  upon  some  event 
—  singing  the  emotions  of  some  experience  —  they  have  evidently 
been  feeding  upon  history.  The  Messianic  psalms  are  prophecies 
only  because  David's  life  before  they  were  written  was  a  prophecy 
of  the  greater  David  to  come.  Take  the  23d  Psalm.  The  Gospel 
of  David  was  not  merely  in  the  books  of  the  law ;  it  lay  in  the 
history  of  his  people ;  and  his  devout  and  patriotic  soul  was  fired 
by  the  traditions  of  Egypt  and  of  the  desert  As  the  young 
diepherd  tended  his  father's  flock,  he  pondered  on  the  time  when 
God  went  before  Israel  to  lead  the  way  through  dangers,  to  bring 
waters  out  of  the  rock,  and  food  out  of  the  heavens.  Can  we 
not  see  how  his  duties  and  his  memories  would  intermarry,  and 
that  wondrous  23d  Psalm  be  bom,  a  psalm  already  virtually 
given  to  Israel  by  her  desert  experience  ? 

All  that  men  treasure  most  in  Hebrew  poetry  is  thus  intimately 
associated  with  that  wondrous  history.  The  history  of  Judi^ 
pleads  in  the  55th  of  Isaiah,  and  exults  in  the  46th  Psalm.  The 
richest,  sublimest  expressions  of  Psalmody  but  help  the  devout  stu- 
dent of  Hebrew  history  to-day  to  the  words  in  which  to  frame 
the  emotions  which  that  history  excites.  Every  sentence  is  a  truth, 
a  revelation,  a  ^^  thus  saith  the  Lord "  ;  for  that  peculiar  his- 
tory murmured  its  substance  again  and  again  before  the  heart-life 
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of  the  people  brought  them  into  that  spiritual  sympathy  with 
truth  which  is  the  soul's  ear  for  revelation.  The  46th  and  103d 
Psalms  and  the  65th  of  Isaiah  filled  the  desert  with  their  melodies, 
unheard  as  the  song  of  the  ocean  on  desert  isles,  and  waiting  for 
the  spiritual  men  who  should  be  able  to  comprehend  and  interpret 
them.  They  waited,  singing  still  in  ever  renewed  experiences,  as 
the  melodies  of  nature  waited,  through  myriads  of  ages,  for  the 
first  creature  whose  ear  could  be  lulled  by  the  murmur  of  the 
ocean  or  the  sighing  of  the  winds. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  distinction  between  objective  and 
subjective  revelation  is  marked.  The  facts  recorded  in  the  four 
Gospels,  and  special,  supernatural  manifestations  to  the  chief 
Apostles,  form  the  objective  revelation.  The  preeminent  impor- 
tance of  this  objective  revelation  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  four 
separate  records.  The  Epistles,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  reitera- 
tions of  these  facts  of  Christ's  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  and 
of  the  wonderful  experience  of  his  followers,  are  comments  upon 
the  truths  contained  in  these  facts,  applications  of  their  princi- 
ples to  the  exigencies  of  individual  and  ecclesiastical  experience, 
all  of  which  find  warrant  and  illustration  rather  in  events  than  in 
logic.  No  one  could  be  an  Apostle  who  had  not  seen  Jesus  Christ. 
Experience  was  the  source  of  the  prophetic  teachings.  Each 
Epistle  is  marked  with  the  experience  of  its  author.  John,  who 
lay  in  Christ's  bosom,  wrote  of  love.  Paul,  won  from  a  spirit  of 
opposition  by  power  outside  himself,  wrote  of  predestination  and 
justification.  Living  by  faith  on  a  Saviour  whom  he  had  not 
known  after  the  fiesh,  he  writes  of  faith.  Peter's  Epistles  are 
full  of  the  man  who  was  lifted  from  the  pitfall  of  his  denial,  as 
out  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  by  the  strong  right  arm  of  Christ. 

But  without  dwelling  longer  on  principles,  which,  if  not  demon- 
strated, have  at  least  been  amply  illustrated,  let  us  now  consider 
the  relation  of  the  sacred  history  to  what  is  generally  summed  up 
under  the  term  Inspiration. 

n.  inspibahon  of  its  authoks. 

Our  discussion  obliges  us  to  seek  a  true  conception  of  inspira- 
tion and  of  its  relation  to  revelation.  The  Bible  contains,  as  I 
have  said,  a  revelation;  and  is  the  literary  work  of  inspired 
writers.  To  the  ill-defined  quality,  called  inspiration,  have  been 
accredited  the  terseness  and  reliability  of  Biblical  narrative,  the 
sublimity,  spirituality,  and  prophetic  power  in  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  the  admirable,  ethical,  philosophical,  and  theological  systems 
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of  the  Law  and  the  Epistles.  Thus,  wrongly  as  I  believe,  revela- 
tion has  been  made  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  men  mysteri- 
ously endowed.  A  factor  difficult  both  of  definition  and  defense 
has  been  added  to  Christian  Apologetics ;  and  the  close  connec- 
tion between  revelation  and  events  of  history  has  been  obscured. 
What,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  ? 

1.  It  is  the  natural  inspiration  common  to  all  the  highest  lit- 
erary composition.  There  is  a  certain  power  of  composition  in 
men,  which  is  set  on  fire  in  the  heat  of  gi*eat  events.  Epochs  in 
literature  invariably  mark  epochs  in  history.  This  is  true  both  of 
secular  and  sacred  literature.  AH  the  great  writers  of  the  Bible 
write  in  national  crises.  Now,  whether  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  the 
Bible,  I  call  this  sympathetic  connection  between  brain  and  his- 
tory natural  Inspiration.  Through  this  connection  a  divine  power 
from  the  author  of  events  informs  the  soul,  and  the  truths  ex- 
pressed are  not  so  much  results  of  logic,  as  interpretations  of 
personal  or  popular  experience.  Shakespeare  was  not  a  man  of 
books  but  a  strolling  actor,  who  under  inspiration  deciphered  the 
alphabet  of  the  people's  life.  David  and  Isaiah  read  the  more 
wondrous  page  of  Israel's  experience. 

2.  But  the  Biblical  writers  had  more  than  this :  they  were  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Pet.  i.  21 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16).  This  term,  how- 
ever, leaves  us  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  because  it  declares 
the  source,  but  not  the  method,  of  the  mysterious  power.  "  Holy 
men  of  God  wrote  as  they  were  moved  "  —  but  how  moved  ?  Did 
the  inspiration  of  the  writers  differ  from  that  of  the  actors  of  the 
Bible  ?  Was  it  dictation  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or  was  it  that  re- 
genemtion  of  man's  power  by  the  divine  Spirit  which  is  common 
to  all  the  renewed?  I  prefer  the  latter  view.  The  peculiar  office 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  renew  the  hearts  of  men  (Gal.  v.  22 ;  Titus 
iii.  5 ;  John  iii.  3-6).  His  coming  brings  a  new  spiritual  life,  which 
insures  a  new  understanding  of  spiritual  things  (John  xvi.  7).  He 
is  thus,  by  the  testimony  of  Christ,  the  agent  of  interpretation. 
The  Logos  reveals  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  of  these  revealed  things 
of  Christ  and  shows  them  unto  men.  This  renewing  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  necessary  to  put  any  man  into  communion  with 
divine  truth.  Therefore  in  Psalms  ciii.  7,  "  Ho  made  known  His 
ways  unto  Moses,  His  acts  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  In  1  Cor. 
chap,  ii.,  Paul  claims  to  speak  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God,  "  re- 
vealed unto  us  by  his  Spirit ;  "  where  the  context  plainly  shows 
that  this  revelation  is  that  of   a  created   spiritual   appreciation 
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which  comes  from  being  spiritually-minded.  In  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  he 
explains  his  meaning,  where  we  see  that  he  is  not  claiming  more  for 
himself  than  every  believer  receives  through  regeneration.  "The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth 
(discemeth)  all  things."  This  is  but  a  corroboration  of  Christ's 
words :  "  O  fools  and  slow  of  heart."  "  I  have  yet  many  things 
to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit  when 
he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  " 
(John  xvi.  12,  13).  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  for  the  Apostles 
a  day  of  spiritual  renewing.  All  their  narrow  Jewish  preju- 
dices gave  way ;  all  their  carnal,  natural  relations  to  truth  were 
changed  into  that  inner  spiritual  relation  in  which  alone  truth 
can  be  discerned.  Spiritually  in  sympathy  with  Christ's  life,  they 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  facts  of  that  life,  and  spoke,  God  himself 
bearing  witness  to  their  words,  "  both  with  signs  and  wonders 
and  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Thus  regenera- 
tion combined  with  natural  inspiration  to  fit  them  for  authorship. 
This  combination  was  indispensable  and  its  resulting  power  with- 
out example  outside  the  line  of  that  wondrous  history.  A 
Shakespeare  may  have  natural  inspiration,  but  he  lacks  the  con- 
tact with  such  events,  and  the  insight  of  regeneration  which 
makes  these  events  a  means  of  higher  inspiration.  A  Moses  may 
have  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  his  natural  inspi- 
ration is  dependent  on  the  revelation  of  events,  and  he  could  not 
write  as  could  a  John. 

The  prevailing  conception  of  Inspiration  would  not  have  gained 
acceptance  if  the  real  vehicle  of  Revelation,  namely.  Events,  had 
not  been  overlooked,  and  in  consequence  an  extraordinary  endow- 
ment of  the  inspired  writers  assumed.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that 
the  very  framework  of  revelation  is  due  to  direct  manifestation  of 
the  truth  in  the  events  of  history,  —  in  miracles,  and  visions,  and, 
above  all,  in  Jesus  Christ,  —  and  that  it  is  something  independent 
of  the  record,  the  objections  to  a  more  natural  view  of  inspiration 
lose  point.  A  simple,  consistent  exegesis  does  away  with  the 
seeming  conflict  of  this  idea  with  certain  texts  of  Scripture  (Matt. 
X.  19,  20).  The  disciples  were  to  take  no  thought,  because  before 
magistrates  confession  was  their  duty.  The  iess  anxious  thought 
beforehand,  the  more  simple  honesty.  Their  hearts,  regenerated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  teach  them  how  to  confess,  and  their 
confession  would  be  enforced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  those  who 
heard. 
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Many  passages,  which  are  merely  proofs  that  the  authors  claimed 
to  bring  a  revelation  to  men,  are  used  to  prove  that  they  were 
mysteriously  inspired  to  repeat  the  revelation.  Thus  in  Gal.  i. 
11,  12 :  "  But  this  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  Gospel,  which 
was  preached  of  me,  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received  it 
of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Paul  here  makes  a  distinction  between  the  gospel  and 
the  preaching  of  it,  claiming  the  former  to  be  a  revelation,  and 
that,  too,  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  at  all  claim- 
ing supernatural  inspiration  in  preaching.  In  Eph.  iii.  3,  he  again 
traces  his  power  back  to  a  revelation,  which  was  one  of  the  events 
in  that  wondrous  history.  Peter  refers,  not  to  inspiration,  but 
to  "  eye-witnessing "  (2  Peter  i.  16) ;  and  John  (1  John  i.  1), 
to  that  Revelation  which  they  had  "  heard,"  "  seen,"  "  handled." 
The  revelation  of  and  through  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  theme  of 
their  discourse.  Most  of  the  passages  regarding  Inspiration  are 
drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  If  the  nature  of  Inspiration  is 
the  same  throughout  the  Bible,  these  passages  must  apply  also  to 
the  Old  Testament.  Fully  recognizing  that  Balaam  was  twisted 
and  moved  by  the  grasp  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  I  cannot  forget 
that  another  man  wrote  the  account  of  his  experience  as  of  an 
event,  and  that  the  question  of  inspiration  must  be  confined  to  the 
writer.  Saul  is  a  similar  case.  In  Old  Testament  history  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  catches  men  up,  as  it  did  Philip,  fills  them 
with  strange  speech,  unknown  in  significance  if  not  in  tongue, 
and  gives  them  waking  dreams.  But  there  are  events  and  super- 
natural activities  given  men  to  ponder  upon,  and  they  are  recorded, 
not  in  transports  or  dreams,  but  by  writers  apparently  in  posses- 
sion of  only  their  natural  faculties. 

God  never  wastes  power,  and  in  such  recording  of  events  there 
is  no  unnecessary  multiplication  of  the  supernatural.  The  writers 
of  the  Bible,  fired  by  zeal,  feeling  intensely  the  subjects  of  which 
they  wrote,  sobered,  educated,  and  stimulated  by  contact  with  the 
facts  of  revelation,  could  but  write  tersely,  clearly,  and  to  the 
point.  Besides,  parchment  was  a  natural  check  on  verbosity,  even 
were  there  a  tendency  to  this,  and  honesty  of  speech  was  the  only 
prerequisite  to  faithful  witness  on  the  part  of  the  most  important 
authors  of  the  Bible.  There  is  a  terseness  and  clearness  in  Mr. 
Moody's  style,  when  he  has  "  just  five  minutes  "  in  which  to  preach 
Christ,  which  reminds  one  of  Mark  sitting  before  a  costly  parch- 
ment, none  too  large,  and  writing  "  the  poor  man's  Gospel." 

This  view  of  inspiration  is  more  consistent  with  certain  features 
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of  the  Bible  than  the  commonly  accepted  one.  Luke  collects 
his  material  from  eye-witnesscB.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  i.  14-16,  firgt 
asserts  that  he  baptized  only  two  men  in  Corinth  —  then  acknowl- 
edges that,  after  all,  he  did  baptize  ^'  also  the  house  of  Stephsinus  " ; 
and  finally  confesses  he  does  not  know  whether  he  baptized  any 
others  or  not  (Van  Oosterzee's  "Dogmatics,"  voL  i.  p.  172). 
This  sounds  like  natural  composition  rather  than  verbal  inspirar- 
tion,  and  such  a  conclusion  saves  the  divine  activity  from  the 
reproach  of  the  seeming  weakness  which  characterizes  this  and 
similar  passages.  The  same  powers  which  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  Epistles  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Within  these  Epis- 
des  are  proverbs,  psalms,  and  prophecies.  The  8th  of  Romans  is 
a  wondrous  Psalm ;  the  third  chapter  of  2  Timothy  a  prophecy. 

Such  a  natural  conception  of  Inspiration  cannot  weaken  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  The  question  is  not  how  men  wrote, 
but  whether  God  vouched  for  what  they  wrote.  Thus  Moses  may 
have  been  incited  to  write  much  of  the  law,  because  he  faced  a 
need  of  law,  and,  in  a  common-sense  way,  employed  revelation  and 
experience  to  meet  it.  But  when  God,  by  signs  and  wonders,  sets 
Moses  before  the  nation  as  one  whose  wisdom  He  approves,  and 
by  great  curses  pimishes  those  who  disobey  him,  this  natural  utter- 
ance assumes  a  new  character.  God's  law  is  the  law  of  spiritual 
health ;  any  man  who  discovers  and  promulgates  such  a  law  may 
declare  that  the  punishments  of  Gtxi  will  avenge  its  violation  and 
witness  to  its  divine  origin.  John,  Peter,  and  Paul  may  have 
written  much  that  they  did  write  to  the  churches  as  common-sense 
deductions  from  what  Christ  taught ;  but  their  authority  was  en- 
forced by  miracles.  As  commentators  on  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  they  have  authority  such  as  no  others,  because  they  were 
hona  -fide  witnesses  and  carefully  educated  disciples,  and  were 
indorsed  in  their  work  by  miracles  and  successes.  The  Psalms 
and  die  Prophets  are  true,  because  history  cannot  lie,  —  and  a 
history  affirms  and  indorses  their  statements.  They  are  true, 
because  experience  demonstrates  that  life  regulated  by  them  is 
blessed  of  God.  Inspiration  can  add  little  authority  to  men  who 
bring  a  message  upon  which  God,  in  such  wondrous  way,  has  set 
his  seal.  The  prophets  could  justly  claim  that  they  spoke  from 
God,  —  not  so  much  because  of  their  own  Inspiration  as  because 
of  the  Revelation  which  they  conveyed. 

This  theory  appeals  to  the  moral  and  religions  feelings  as  the 
automatic  theory  of  a  verbal  inspiration  does  not.     Its  adoption 
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would  make  inen  regard  the  Biblical  authors,  not  as  automatons, 
but  as  great  teachers,  bearing  a  divine  authority,  and  whose 
words  gain  a  divine  dignity  from  the  history  behind  them.  They 
would  become  our  guides,  taking  us  by  the  hand  and  leading  us 
into  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  and  many-sided  divine  act, 
where  we  should  forget  them  in  a  mightier  presence  —  the  presence 
of  God  spelling  out  in  the  alphabet  of  history  the  wondrous  Gospel 
of  Events. 

in.    THE  CANON. 

The  sacred  history  did  more.  The  Bible  presents  to  us  this 
wonderful  thing:  certain  writers  selected  from  the  many  authors 
of  the  nation,  and  certain  writings  cidled  from  the  productions  of 
these  writers,  and  blending  in  an  organic  unity  into  the  complete 
Word  of  God.  That  some  intelligence  has  been  at  work  making 
the  selection  is  evident,  but  before  we  trust  ourselves  to  its  judg- 
ment, we  naturally  ask,  whose  is  this  intelligence  ?  Have  councils 
or  schools,  has  state  or  ecclesiastical  legislation  determined  who 
are  the  inspired  writers,  or  what  books  shall  be  received  into  the 
Canon  ?  No  I  We  meet  again  that  wondrous  power  which  works 
in  history. 

The  Canon  is  the  result  of  a  selective  process  wrought  out 
through  forces  of  history.  The  peculiar  system  of  divine  selec- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  is 
recognized  by  every  Bible  student ;  but  with  the  advent  of  Jacob 
we  have  the  beginning  of  a  nation,  and  the  sifting  processes  of 
God  are  lost  sight  of. 

There  went  up  with  Israel  out  of  Egypt  a  "  mixed  multitude  " 
(Ex.  xii.  38)  who  subsequently  led  Israel  into  sin  (Num.  xi.  14  ; 
Lev.  xxiv.  10).  The  hardships  of  that  desert  life  must  have  win- 
nowed out  many  who  failed  to  catch  a  covenant  enthusiasm  from 
the  scenes  of  Sinai.  But  the  natural  tendency  of  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan  completed  the  purifying  process.  Evidently  at  first 
Moses  regarded  the  proposition  of  the  children  of  Gad  and  Reu- 
ben to  remain  on  the  East  side  of  the  Jordan  as  an  impious  re- 
jection of  the  promise  connected  with  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan 
(Num.  xxxii.  9),  and  although  their  request  was  granted  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  yet  all  those  who  were  most  fired  by  faith  in  the 
promises  of  God  to  their  fathers  must  have  pressed  forward  to 
cross  into  the  land  which  God  sware  to  their  fathers  He  would 
give  to  them  (Ex.  vi.  8). 

Cities  were  built  for  these  Israelites,  and  into  these  must  have 
gathered  such  of  the  faint-hearted  and  indifferent  as  could  escape 
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military  duty.  Such  a  supposition  seems  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  their  subsequent  history.  Of  the  judges  \?ho  arose  at 
subsequent  times  to  deliver  Israel,  none  came  from  the  tribes  who 
chose  that  Eastern  home.  Jair  and  Jephthah  indeed  are  from  Mt. 
Grilead,  but  that  region  close  to  the  Jordan  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  by  colonists  from  the  western  half  of  the  nation  (Judges 
xii.  4).  Now  these  deliverances  were  indeed  religious  revivals, 
due  to  the  rallying  of  the  nation  about  the  national  faith.  These 
judges  are  representatives  of  the  spiritual  heart  of  the  nation,  and 
that  is  on  the  West  side  of  Jordan  near  the  Ark  of  God  in  Canaan 
where  rock  and  river  spoke  to  them  of  the  God  of  Abraham. 
These  years  of  trouble  tested  and  purified  the  nation,  continuing  the 
work  of  the  Desert,  and  the  pruning  at  the  Jordan.  Others  beside 
Elimalech  must  have  run  away  for  peace  and  comfort.  Its  reli- 
gion preserved  the  nation,  as  it  is  preserving  it  now.  Many  fell 
away,  but  the  most  religious  remained.  Another  winnowing  took 
place  when  Judah  and  Israel  separated.  The  temple  had  been 
built  before  the  separation,  and  formally  accepted  by  God  as  His 
dwelling-place,  and  the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  Israel.  At 
the  time  of  the  separation  the  attachment  of  the  best  of  Jeroboam's 
subjects  to  this  house  of  God  gave  him  no  little  trouble.  Israel 
was  drained  of  her  Levites  (1  Kings  xii.  31),  and  doubtless  of 
others  in  spiritual  sympathy  with  the  worship  at  Jerusalem.  Thus 
the  separation  was  overruled  by  God  to  the  end  of  drawing  from 
all  Israel  its  best  material  for  the  development  of  his  plans.  The 
centring  of  worship  at  Jerusalem  carried  the  sifting  process  still 
further,  attracting  thither  for  permanent  residence  devotees  of  the 
faith,  and  drawing  up  to  the  yearly  sacrifices  hosts  of  pilgrims, 
whose  religious  fervor  strengthened  the  faith  and  intensified  the 
zeal  of  the  little  community.  Synagogues  had  not  yet  been  built. 
The  religious  life  of  the  Jew  could  find  expression  in  but  one  place. 
From  this  Kingdom  of  Judah  —  and  largely  from  Jerusalem  — 
comes  the  prophetical  literature,  Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos  alone 
representing  the  ten  tribes.  The  multitudes  who  fled  into  Egypt, 
when  invasion  from  the  East  began  to  threaten  Judah,  were  not 
the  part  of  the  nation  best  fitted  to  develop  the  revelation.  Jere- 
miah describes  them  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  his  prophecy. 
Ouly  a  remnant  of  them  ever  came  back  to  affect  the  religious  sen- 
timent of  the  nation.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  clung  to  Jeru- 
salem clung  to  Jehovah  ;  and  those  who  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
returned  from  the  captivity  were  brought  back  by  the  deepest  reli- 
gious convictions  to  build  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  Captivity 
completed  what  the  Desert  and  the  Jordan  began. 
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This  wonderful  history  seems  perfectly  adapted  to  the  end  of 
making  a  Canon  of  sacred  Scripture  through  processes  of  natural 
selection.  Although  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  were  contrary  to 
the  rooted  inclination  of  the  Jews  toward  poljrtheism  and  idolatry, 
yet  they  so  fully  expressed  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  and  the 
tendency  to  national  unity  as  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  who 
perpetuated  the  national  existence.  The  nation  was  preserved, 
then  as  now,  by  its  faith,  and  men  not  true  to  the  faith  were 
sloughed  off  and  lost.  The  faith  preserved  the  nation  —  the  na- 
tion perpetuated  the  faith.  These  believing  men  who  came  back 
from  Babylon  determined  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
was  probably  compiled  by  Ezra  the  Scribe  subsequent  to  the  cap- 
tivity. 

All  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  Israelite  had  a  copious  litera- 
ture. A  Hebfew  lexicon  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  Latin  lexicon,  yet 
only  one  small  volume  represents  the  literature  of  the  former  lan- 
guage. There  must  have  been  other  books  which  were  lost  Some 
are  indicated  in  the  Bible  itself  (Josh.  x.  13 ;  1  Kings  iv.  82, 
83).  The  Chronicles  are  regarded  by  critics  as  a  mosaic  com- 
posed of  fragments  from  many  Hebrew  writings.  ^  The  prophets 
are  full  of  allusions  to  those  who  prophesied  falsely,  whose  writ- 
ings miist  have  possessed  at  one  time  a  certain  authority.  Yet 
merely  this  collection  remains  written  in  Hebrew  (the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  O.  T.  being  in  Greek  and  not  received  into  the  sacred 
Canon  by  the  Jews),  and  the  writings  within  this  collection  have 
been  culled  out  of  all  the  rest  by  the  selecting  band  of  national 
experience.  Only  those  records  to  which  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  nation  clung  —  as  satisfying  its  hunger  and  strengthening  its 
weakness  —  could  survive  the  captivity.  Those  men  who  came 
back  to  Judea  were  not  literati,  bent  on  preserving  the  curious  ; 
they  were  worshipers  determined  to  preserve  the  sacred.  Books 
were  a  luxury.  No  printing-press  existed  to  multiply  ephemeral, 
useless  literature.  The  books  that  lived  were  needed.  They  sup- 
plied living  wants.  The  men  who  came  back  to  Judea  believed 
in  Jehovah,  and  they  brought  with  them  the  books  on  which  their 
faith  fed.  Ezra  bound  these  into  a  Bible,  the  Bible  which  the 
regenerated  nation  had  unconsciously  chosen.  Such  false  prophe- 
cies as  history  had  not  exposed,  must  have  been  left  behind  with 
the  false  brethren  of  the  nation. 

This  same  natural  selection  through  the  instinctive  grasp  of  the 
soul  on  what  truly  satisfies,  this  providential  survival  of  the  fittest, 
has  preserved  for  us  the  New  Testament.     True,  we  have  inf orma- 
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tion  of  bat  two  lost  Epistles,  and  yet  who  can  believe  that  all  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  are  confined  to  those  preserved?  The 
improvement  in  style  obvious  in  John's  later  writings  indicates 
practice.  There  must  have  been  other  sacred  scriptures ;  but  the 
poverty  of  the  church,  and  the  cost  of  copying,  prevented  all  but 
those  which  especially  met  the  needs  of  individual  and  ecclesias- 
tical life  from  surviving  the  apostolic  age.  The  early  Christians 
did  not  know  that  they  were  selecting  a  New  Testament  for  the 
church  of  future  ages.  Blindly,  but  not  unled,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, not  by  signs  and  wonders,  they  culled  for  us  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  would  seem  as  if  God  had  kept  printing  and  paper  out 
of  the  world  until  the  Bible  was  completed  and  unnecessary  con- 
temporaneous writings  had  died  a  natural  death.  Men  compiled 
what  God  left.  The  unity  that  runs  through  all  the  book  is  due 
to  the  unity  of  experience ;  the  selection  of  the  Cation  to  the  in- 
stinctive processes  of  popular  religious  life.  In  the  experience  and 
the  selection  expressing  it  we  hear  a  solemn  voice  from  history 
proclaiming  '^Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

3.  A  book  so  made  cannot  be  outlived  until  human  nature 
changes.  As  men  study  Christian  history  more  earnestly,  and  the 
history  of  Israel  more  candidly,  they  will  be  more  and  more  deeply 
impressed  by  the  sacredness  and  grandeur  and  truthfulness  of  the 
wondrous  Gospel  of  Events. 

rv.    THIS  VIEW  OF  THE  BIBLE  COMMENDED  BY  ITS  FRUITS. 

The  conception  of  the  Scriptures  is  evidently  one  fitted  to  pro- 
mote Bible  study.  To  begin  with  it  is  likely  to  create  the  believ- 
ing temper  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  Word  of  God. 
The  view  of  the  Bible  which  makes  it  an  abnormal  product  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  its  acceptance.  If  it  is  presented  as  the 
Gospel  of  Events,  it  will  be  recognized  as  a  means  of  spiritual 
education  in  harmony  with  the  general  divine  plan  for  developing 
the  race. 

Civilization  came  out  of  God's  working  in  and  through  history. 
Its  elements  were  generated  in  the  struggle  of  human  need  and 
aspiration  with  experience.  Christianity  is  a  sister  product  whose 
elements  were  also  generated  in  the  struggle  of  spiritual  need  and 
aspiration  with  an  experience  —  real  though  supernatural.  All 
truth  has  come  to  the  world  thus.  That  heathen  nations  have 
gained  less  of  it  is  owing  to  less  favorable  experience.  As  the 
foundations  of  our  civilization  were  laid  by  three  or  four  nations 
of  antiquity  which  were  favorably  situated  for  developing  civili- 
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zation,  so  have  the  foundations  of  religion  been  laid  by  a  single 
nation  endowed  with  unique  advantages  for  developing  the  true 
religion.  There  could  be  no  pure  civilization  until  there  was  a 
pure  religion.  Because  of  natural  depravity,  it  was  necessary  to 
subject  one  nation  to  the  extraordinary  stimulus  of  a  supernatural 
experience,  in  order  that  its  quickened  life  might  give  religious 
truth  to  the  world.  The  plan  was  harmonious  with  that  general 
world-plan  of  God  which  is  being  disclosed  through  the  research 
of  the  naturalist  and  the  historian. 

Miracles,  viewed  as  seals  set  upon  the  manuscript,  have  seemed 
to  many  useless,  antiquated,  and  suspicious  emblems  of  divine  au- 
thority. But  when  they  are  recognized  not  merely  as  expressions 
of  power  but  as  beneficent  and  fruitful  deeds,  when  they  are  seen 
to  be  seeds  of  truth  sown  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  will  not 
Christian  apologetics  find  in  them  an  arsenal  of  effective  weapons  ? 
It  seems  to  me  worthy  of  God  that  He  should  miraculously  lead 
the  ten  tribes  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Jordan  in  order  that 
Israel  might  sing  for  all  ages  and  all  races,  "  When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  floods  they 
shall  not  overwhelm  thee ;  "  that  He  should  make  water  come  out 
of  the  rock,  and  bread  out  of  the  heavens,  and  so  cause  the  glori- 
ous 55th  of  Isaiah  to  be  written.  He  walked  before  His  people  as 
a  Shepherd,  not  merely  to  lead  the  way  to  Canaan,  but  to  give  first 
the  nation  and  then  every  worn,  weary,  consciously  childish  and 
silly  human  soul  the  23d  Psalm.  In  encompassing  the  camp  and 
the  Holy  Place  with  the  cloud  of  His  presence.  He  prepared  for  us 
the  glorious  music  of  the  91st  Psalm,  and  so  a  persuasive  invita- 
tion to  those  who  in  coming  ages  should  be  stricken,  to  creep  away 
and  hide  under  the  overshadowing  greatness  of  His  love. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  have  this  same  deeper  sense  and 
reason.  One  has  only  to  stand  in  the  huge  tabernacle  of  Mr. 
Moody  and  listen  to  the  thousands  singing  '*  The  Great  Physician 
now  is  near,"  to  feel  that  he  knows  one  great  reason  why  Christ 
healed  the  sick.  These  miracles  are  related  to  each  other  as  are 
the  members  of  a  living  organism.  One  having  been  discovered 
to  be  a  real  fact,  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  as  it  were,  by  com- 
parative anatomy  that  the  rest  are  probably  so.  Such  a  demon- 
strable and  significant  miracle  seems  to  have  been  given  us  in  the 
resurrection. 

The  historical  beginnings  of  Israel  were  favorable  to  the  pub- 
licity of  the  revelation  imbedded  in  the  national  life.  Abraham 
in  leaving  Chaldea  came  out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  that  nation 
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was  enveloped  for  centuries.     He  brought  with  him  all  that  this 
historical  centre  of  the  race  had  preserved  of  primitive  revelation 
or  gathered  through  the  revelation  of  history.     Moses  left  Egypt 
before  Egypt  adopted  the  Chinese  policy  of  guarded  doors,  within 
which  Israel  would  have  been  hidden,  as  Protestants  were  con- 
cealed in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition.    The  nation  carried  away 
in  Moses  the  ripest  fruit  of  Egyptian  wisdom.     The  final  location 
in  Palestine  placed  the  Israelites  under  the  gaze  of  the  world. 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Home  successively  came  and 
looked  on  them.    Besides  that  which  their  own  history  taught,  the 
Israelites  learned  very  muc^  from  these  nations.     Assyria  chas- 
tised and  yet  instructed  them.     Persia's  triumphs  over  idolatjy 
helped  to  weed  idolatry  out  of  Israel,  putting  it  in  derision,  and 
more  than  offsetting  the  apparent  victory  of  Baal  over  Jehovah  at 
the  captivity.     The  contributions  of  Rome  and  Greece  are  recog- 
nized in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  church  of  to-day.     This  large 
historical  experience  gives  the  quality  of  openness  to  the  revela- 
tion.    It  has  not  come  in  visions  whose  reality  is  impeachable, 
nor  in  miracles  whose   witnesses  were  few   and  untrustworthy. 
The  decisive  events  took  place  in  times  when  witnesses  were  multi- 
plied.    Egypt  bore  witness  to  some  of  them.     A  whole  nation  sat 
about  Sinai.     Christ  came  while  Rome  watched.     The  days  of 
dispersion  (Judges,  captivity,  etc.)  are  not  the  times  with  which 
the  account  of  the  miraculous  is  associated.     Gideon's  is  the  only 
miracle  in  Judges.     The  great  events  of  Christ's  life  took  place, 
not  in  Galilee,  but  at  Jerusalem.     Near  Jerusalem  Lazarus  was 
called  from  the  tomb,  and  outside  the  city  wall  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead.  "This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer"  (Acts  xxvi.  26). 
It  is  in  the  relation  of  our  view  of  the  Bible  to  exegesis  that 
its  chief  value  will  be  found.     It  is  a  recognized  law  of  interpre- 
tation, that  the  text  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  utterance,  but  it  is  a  law  often  ignored  by  the 
exegete,  and  not  seldom  even  unknown  to  the  common  reader. 
Many  men,  like  the  Sadducees  (Matt.  xxii.  29),  who  would  fain 
believe  in  annihilation  because  of  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  an 
obscure  command  of   Moses,  "  know  not  the  Scripture  nor  the 
power  of  God."     They  look  for  systems,  for  scientific  statements 
in  the  Bible.     They  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  book  of  science.     In- 
stead of   studying  it  topically ;  instead   of    deducing   the  truth 
from  all    the   texts    upon  one   subject,  culled,   commentary   in 
hand,  from  the  whole  Bible  ;  they  grasp  some  single  text,  wrench 
it  away  from  the  history  to  which  it  alone  fits,  and  apply  it  to 
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every  and  any  man,  in  any  and  every  circumstance.  The  best 
commentary  upon  the  Bible  is  the  Bible.  The  narratives  are 
the  best  explanation  of  Psalm,  Law,  Prophecy,  and  Epistle ; 
while  these  in  turn  are  the  best  commentary  on  the  narrative. 
One  should  never  be  read  without  the  other.  The  51st  Psalm 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  David's  fall,  and  David's  fall 
with  the  51st  Psalm.  Each  truth  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
put  back  into  the  scenes  which  gave  it  birth,  set  blazing  in  the 
socket  where  it  was  lighted.  God  has  left  some  where  they  be- 
long for  instruction.  Could  any  organ  accompaniment  be  grander 
for  the  Song  of  Miriam,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  tri- 
umphed gloriously,"  than  the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea,  tossing  their 
wild  arms,  and  shrieking,  sobbing,  wailing  over  the  buried  host  ? 
Has  any  one  really  read  the  90th  Psalm  until  he  has  put  it  back 
into  the  desert  where  Moses  wrote  it ;  until  he  has.  seen  the 
dreary  wastes,  the  dusty,  toiling  caravans  of  the  tribes,  the  long 
forty  years'  track  marked  by  bleached  bones,  and  transient  abid- 
ing places?  ^^Lord, Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  gen- 
erations." No  one  can  pass  from  the  books  of  Moses  to  the 
historical  books  that  follow  without  feeling  that  he  has  suddenly 
fallen  from  the  awful  purity  of  Mount  Sinai  into  the  dust  and 
mire  of  human  life.  Hastily  and  half-disgusted  he  will  read  these 
books  until  he  recognizes  in  the  black  pages  of  history  the  sooty 
workshop  of  revelation,  within  which  are  being  cast  and  shaped 
the  spiritual  conceptions  which  stand  in  such  beautiful  array  in 
the  storehouse  of  Psalms  and  Prophecy.  The  very  genealogies 
will  grow  sacred  —  sacred  as  is  the  list  of  names  on  a  soldiers' 
monument  to  those  who  love  the  land  for  which  they  died.  For 
are  not  these  children  of  God  ancestors  of  our  faith,  through 
whose  experience  we  inherit  the  Bible  ?  Every  minutest  circum- 
stance of  sin,  sorrow,  or  right  doing  will  grow  important,  as  quali- 
fying the  character  of  men  whom  God  encouraged,  chastened,  and 
blessed.  He  who  holds  this  view  of  the  Bible  does  not  tremble 
for  its  future.  There  must  be  ever  a  convincing  witness  of  his- 
tory to  the  Bible  because  the  Bible  is  of  history.  Biblical  art 
may  be  rude,  and  Biblical  astronomy  unscientific.  It  matters  not, 
for  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  the  truth  of  salvation.  To  this  end 
its  history  was  adapted ;  in  this  respect  it  is  infallible.  Egypt 
undoubtedly  knew  more  about  astronomy,  and  more  correctly 
noted  eclipses,  than  did  Israel,  but  Israel  alone  noted  down  the 
soul's  eclipse  in  sin,  and  those  laws  by  which  a  lost,  wandering 
soul  can  mount  again  to  its  rightful  orbit,  and  swing  amid  the 
eternal  music  of  heaven  about  the  throne  of  a  Holy  God. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CREEDS  AND  CHURCH-MEMBKRSHTP. 

Lettebs  of  inquiry  lead  us  to  think  that  some  facts  in  the  early  history 
of  Christian  Creeds  are  not  so  generally  known  and  appreciated  as  is 
desirahle,  and  that  their  statement  may  he  helpful  here  and  there  in  dis- 
cussions now  in  prog^ss  or  likely  to  arise. 

The  first  Christian  Church  was  formed  hy  the  haptbm  of  those  who 
received  the  Apostle  Feter's  "  word  "  —  a  word  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  crucified  Jesus  had  heen  made  *'  hoth  Lord  and  Christ."  This  bap- 
tism was  *'  in  the  name  of  Christ,"  and  in  this  and  many  other  ways  it  is 
implied  that  a  response  to  this  name  was  the  essential  confessional  ele- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  the  church.  With  this  confession  were  con- 
nected the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  forgiveness,  salvation.  The  progress  of  the 
church  soon  extended  beyond  Jewish  to  heathen  soiL  Baptism  "  in  the 
niune  of  Jesus  "  (Acts  ii.  38),  or  <^  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  " 
(Acts  viii.  16),  became  baptism  ^^  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  universal  name  for  Jew  and  Gentile, 
the  consummation  of  all  previous  divine  revelations.  Christian  baptism 
implied  the  acceptance  of  this  revelation  of  God,  of  God  as  thus  re- 
vealed. Submission  to  the  rite  was  in  itself  a  confession  of  faith,  but  it 
was  natural  that  the  confession  should  also  be  oral.  When  Paul  writes 
to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  vL  12),  "  Thou  didst  confess  the  good  confession  be- 
fore many  witnesses,"  it  is  probable,  since  he  is  speaking  of  a  personal, 
not  of  an  official  call,  that  he  refers  to  such  an  oral  confession  in  connec- 
tion with  baptism  —  a  confession  which  may  already  have  been  passing 
into  a  fixed  form.  The  suggestion  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  earliest 
creed  was  simply  a  response  to  the  divine  name.  Such  baptismal  creeds 
are  found  in  later  history.  In  a  treatise  on  the  ^'  Sacraments,"  which  may 
have  been  written  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  there  is  this  in- 
teresting record :  — 

**  Thou  wast  asked,  Dost  thou  believe  in  Crod  the  Father  Almighty  ?  Thou 
didst  answer,  I  believe ;  and  thou  wast  baptized,  L  e.y  thou  wast  buried. 
Again,  thou  wast  asked.  Dost  thou  believe  also  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  His  Cross  ?  Thou  saidst,  I  believe  ;  and  thou  wast  baptized,  t.  e.,  together 
with  Christ  thou  wast  buried.  Again  thou  wast  asked.  Dost  thou  believe,  also, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Thou  saidst,  I  believe  ;  and  a  third  time  thou  wast  im- 
mersed, that  the  triple  confession  should  remove  the  multiplied  lapse  of  thy 
earUerlife."! 

Another  instance  is  from  the  time  of  the  missionary  Boniface  (circa 
743)  in  old  Low-German :  — 

1  Swainson,  The  Nicene  and  Apostles*  Creeds,  p.  21. 
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gelobistu  in  got  alamehtigan  fadaer 

eo  gelobo  in  got  alamehtigan  fadaer 
gelobista  in  Christ  godes  snno 

eo  gelobo  in  Christ  godes  suno 
gelobista  in  halogan  gast 

ec  gelobo  in  halogan  gast.^ 

Canon  Swainson  regards  these  creeds  as  echoes  of  an  earlier  practice. 
But  they  are  too  late  to  be  accepted  as  evidence  on  this  point  Their 
brevity  is  easily  explained  in  other  ways.  They  may  be  taken,  however, 
as  illustrations  of  what  probably  was  the  original  usage,  which  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  from  the  fact  that  all  the  anclint  baptismal  symbols 
exhibit  the  same  Trinitarian  structure,  are  a  confession,  whatever  else 
they  may  contain,  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  This  primitive 
stage  —  if  such  was  the  actual  start  —  of  mere  response  to  the  name  of 
God  revealed  through  Christ  was  very  soon  superseded.  All  testimonies 
that  have  come  down  to  us  as  to  the  actual  practice  point  to  a  more  ex- 
panded form  of  confession  than  the  one  we  have  been  considering.  Ter- 
tullian  says  explicitly  that  candidates  for  baptism  in  his  day  responded 
something  more  (amplius  aliquid)  than  what  our  Lord  determines  in  the 
gospel,  meaning  that  their  confession  was  not  a  mere  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  name.  The  researches  of  Caspari  have  made  it  highly  prob- 
able that  the  church  in  Rome,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
had  a  baptismal  creed  in  Greek,  of  which  this  is  a  translation  :  — 

I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty  : 

And  in  Christ  Jesus,  his  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord ;  who  was  bom 
(ycwyiiB4yTa)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Mary  the  Virgin;  under  Pontius  Pilate 
was  crucified  and  buried ;  the  third  day  [He]  rose  from  the  dead ;  [He] 
ascended  into  heaven  ;  [He]  sitteth  on  Uie  right  hand  of  the  Father  ;  from 
whence  He  cometh  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

And  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  holy  church,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh.     Amen  !  ^ 

This  s3rmbol  can  be  shown  to  be  the  root  of  the  Western  provincial 
forms  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  In  the  East  there  was  greater  variety  of 
form,  yet  here  too  there  was  probably  a  common  archetype  which  in 
scope  and  arrangement  corresponds  substantially  with  the  Roman  sym- 
bol.' The  earliest  known  creeds  thus  show  a  more  expanded  form  than 
the  much  later  ones  which  we  have  quoted,  and  suggest  that  some 
other  purpose  than  merely  a  confessional  one  was  shaping  their  for- 
mation. Irenaeus  tells  us  that  unlettered  persons,  '^  barbarians,"  were 
able  in  his  day  to  detect  '^  the  inventions  of  the  heretics,"  through  their 
knowledge  of  the  church's  tradition,  a  tradition  which  he  states  in  lan- 
guage that  contains  striking  resemblances  to  forms  of  expression  in  th^ 

^  Pertz,  Mon,  Germ,  Hist,,  Legum^  vol.  i.  pp.  18, 19,  with  facsimile. 
^  The  Greek  text  is  printed  in  this  Review^  voL  ii.  p.  582,  n. 
*  So  Hamack,  Herzog  u.  Plitt,  Real^Encyd<^Mie,  ii.  570. 
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expanded  baptismal  symbols.  Such  a  catechetical  need  most  have  been 
yeiy  early  and  generally  felt  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  church,  and 
it  is  doabtless  due  to  the  effort  to  meet  it  that  the  baptismal  83rmbol8 
appear  as  soon  as  we  discover  them  in  a  more  or  less  expanded  form. 
In  the  East  another  purpose  beyond  the  confessional  and  the  catechetical 
soon  combined  with  these  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  development 
The  first  article  was  increased  by  such  words  as  "  one/'  '^  Maker  of  all 
things,"  "  Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible  "  —  expressions  which, 
however  natural  and  fitting  apart  from  any  exterior  aim,  it  is  not  unlikely 
were  first  brought  into  the  creeds  in  antagonism  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
a  maker  of  the  world  other  than  the  Supreme  Being.  Such  an  anti-heret- 
ical design  is  still  more  evident  in  the  prefix  ''one"  before  the  word 
*'  Lord,"  in  the  second  article —  "  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  —  a  plain 
opposition  to  the  Gnostic  dogma  of  a  double  Christ  The  personal  con* 
fession  was  also  changed  into  a  congregational  or  collective  confession, 
the  singular,  *'  I  believe,"  giving  place  to  the  plural,  **  we  believe."  The 
further  development  of  the  Creed  was  along  the  path  thus  entered  upon. 
The  aim  was  to  bear  a  collective  testimony  against  error.  As  error  con- 
stantly assumed  new  forms  the  Creed  must  be  changed  to  meet  them. 
Since  it  sprung  from  cultivated  minds  and  used  the  forms  of  philosophic 
thought,  the  creed  must  forsake  the  ground  of  historic  fact  and  concrete 
relations,  and  deal  with  refinements  of  thought  and  questions  of  ontology. 
In  the  East  this  new  and  special  purpose  was  prosecuted  by  successive 
alterations  of  the  baptismal  S3rmbol.  The  same  formula  served  at  once 
for  the  baptismal  covenant,  for  instruction  of  the  young  and  immature, 
and  as  a  rule  of  truth  or  test  of  orthodoxy.  Instead  of  having  two  or 
three  creeds  to  meet  different  needs  and  ends,  the  baptismal  confession  was 
made  to  do  the  whole  work.  It  may  be  worth  the  while  to  follow  this 
out  into  some  details.  Eusebius  the  historian  introduced  at  Nicsea  the 
creed  of  his  own  church.  It  had  been  used  in  his  own  training  as  a  cate- 
chumen and  at  his  baptism.  It  carries  us  back  far  into  the  third  century. 
It  reads  thus  :  — 

«  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things,  visible 
and  invisible. 

"  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  Grod,  God  of  («)  God,  Light 
of  Light,  I/ife  of  Life,  only  begotten  Son,  Firstborn  of  every  creature,  begot- 
ten of  (ck)  the  Father  before  all  the  ages,  by  (fi)  Whom  too  all  things  were 
made,  who  for  our  salvation  was  made  flesh,  and  lived  (iroAircvo-cCftcvor)  among 
men,  and  suffered,  and  rose  on  the  third  day,  and  ascended  to  the  Father, 
and  will  come  ag^ain  in  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

"  We  believe  also  in  one  Holy  Spirit." 

The  anti-heretical  aim  and  the  consequent  metaphysical  character  of 
this  creed  appear  on  its  surface.  The  changes  from  the  simpler  confes- 
sional  and  catechetical  creed  of  a  century  earlier  as  represented  by  the 
Old  Roman  are  aU  for  the  purpose  of  protestation  against  error,  and 
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exdnsion  of  errorists.  The  Symbol  of  personal  coyenant  is  becoming  a 
polemic,  a  response  completiye  of  union  with  Christ  is  changing  into  a 
formula  of  exclusion.  The  Nicene  Creed  soon  followed.  According  to 
Athanasius,  and  as  appears  from  the  Creed  itself,  it  was  adopted  as  *^  a 
suitable  formula  against  '*  "the  Arian  heresy."  Every  change  in  it  from 
the  Palestinian  Creed  just  quoted  is  for  this  specific  purpose.  It  ends 
with  an  anathema  in  the  name  of  the  Church  against  '^  those  who  say 
that  there  was  when  He  was  not,  and  that  He  became  from  things  that 
are  not,  or  say  that  He  is  of  another  hypostasis  or  essence/'  etc.  It  was 
framed  expressly  as  a  testimony  of  the  Church  against  a  current  denial 
of  the  Deity  of  the  Son,  and  it  was  effective.  But  the  tendency  in  the 
East  had  become  so  strong  in  the  direction  of  an  anti-heretical  modifica- 
tion of  the  baptismal  symbol  that  this  peculiarly  and  distinctively  theo- 
logical  church  creed  became  for  a  time  the  form  for  individual  and 
personal  covenant  at  baptism,  including,  it  would  seem,  the  final  anath- 
ema. Nor  apparently  did  the  process  stop  here.  Where  the  influence 
of  Epiphanius  prevailed  a  much  more  copious,  if  not  more  explicit  pro- 
testation against  Arianism  was  introduced,  with  which  was  combined  a 
polemic  against  ApoUinarianism  and  a  considerable  extension  of  the  orig- 
inal anathema.  Finally  an  expansion  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  designed  to 
controvert  and  exclude  errors  respecting  the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity, 
as  the  Nicene  had  done  with  reference  to  the  Second  Person,  and  without 
the  anathemas,  gained  currency  in  the  churches,  was  introduced  at  the 
Fourth  Ecumenical  Council  (451)  as  the  Creed  of  Constantinople  (381), 
probably  without  warrant,  became  the  permanent  baptismal  symbol  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  is  commonly  known  in  the  West  as  the  Nicene 
Creed.  We  yield  to  none  in  admiration  of  its  adaptation  to  the  specific 
purposes  which  guided  its  framers,  or  in  loyalty  to  the  truths  it  enshrines. 
But  regarded  as  a  baptismal  symbol  it  stands  in  contrast  with  its  begin- 
nings. For  a  personal  Credo  we  have  a  church  confession,  for  a  siibple 
response  to  the  divine  name,  a  doctrine  as  well  of  the  deity  of  the  Son 
.  and  of  the  Spirit,  for  a  covenant  with  God  a  testimony  to  men,  for  bap- 
tism into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  baptism  into  the  ConsubstantiaL 
The  Greek  Fathers  did  well  to  drop  the  anathema;  but  divested  of 
hierarchical  assumptions,  this  was  not  wholly  incongruous  with  the  char- 
acter and  purpose  of  the  Creed  to  which  it  was  originally  attached.  But 
an  anathema,  every  one  instinctively  sees  or  feels,  is  utterly  incongruous 
with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  difference  shows  the  distance  over 
which  the  development  we  have  traced  had  passed. 

The  method  pursued  in  the  West,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions,  was 
wholly  different  Especially  at  Rome  was  there  eidiibited  a  practical 
wisdom  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  leadership  which  that  church  at- 
tained, and  which  it  knew  how  to  hold  for  many  centuries.  When,  now 
and  then,  the  veil  lifts  which  hides  in  the  early  centuries  its  internal  his- 
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tory,  we  discoyer  that  it  had  its  own  strennoos  contests  with  diverse  here- 
sies. We  know  that  Ebionites,  Gnostics,  Montanists,  Humanitarians, 
Monarchians,  Sabellians,  Arians,  all  sooght  to  gain  influence  at  Rome. 
There  is  something  truly  magnificent  in  the  course  and  method  of  the 
Boman  Church  through  all  those  stormy  years.  Never  was  it  turned 
from  the  path  of  orthodoxy.  It  accepted  every  result  of  catholic  conten- 
tion for  the  faith.  But  it  opened  its  doors  to  Christians  from  every  land. 
Anicetas  communicated  with  Polycarp,  though  they  disagreed  about 
Easter.  Its  catacombs  grew  almost  incredibly  with  the  strangers  and  pil- 
grims to  whom  it  extended  in  their  last  conflict  the  consolations  of  its  faith. 
In  the  discipline  of  offenders  it  took  the  liberal  and  the  Christian  side. 
Above  all,  it  kept  intact  through  all  the  controversies,  save,  possibly,  for 
a  short  time  during  the  reign  of  Odacer  (476)  and  the  Goths,  its  ancient 
Creed.  It  adopted  the  Nicene,  shaped  the  Chalcedonian,  sustained  the 
Councils  which  repudiated  Pelagianism  and  semi-Pelagianism,  but  its 
baptismal  symbol  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  was  the  same  that  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  may  have  been  at  the  beginning. 
Apparently  it  did  not  use  the  expanded  form  with  which  men  throughout 
Western  Christendom  are  now  familiar,  until  this  had  run  a  circuit 
Uirough  the  churches  with  which  the  Roman  was  most  closely  allied. 
Then,  with  wonted  sagacity,  Rome  adopted  it  in  the  interest  of  compre- 
hension and  unity.  There  was  genuine  Christian  statesmanship  in  all 
this,  a  statesmanship  which  may  well  have  a  place  in  church  affairs. 
Rome  fell  at  last,  not  through  the  virtues  by  which  it  won  its  early  lead- 
ership and  saved  a  dissolving  social  order,  but  by  yielding  to  the  lust 
of  power,  and  trampling  on  the  liberty  it  had  first  protected.  The  lead- 
ership in  evangelizing  the  nations  passed  over  into  other  hands.  The 
work  of  church  reform  naturally  and  inevitably  called  forth  new  testi- 
monies to  truth.  The  great  Protestant  Confessions  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  have  been  bulwarks  of  the  faith.  But  they 
were  not  intended,  nor  are  they  fitted,  any  more  than  was  the  original 
Nieene  Creed,  to  be  baptismal  symbols.  They  have  a  different  end  and 
use.  The  churches  that  adopted  them  prepared  Catechisms  for  the 
training  of  those  who  were  to  be  received  into  full  communion.  These 
Catechisms,  especially  the  earlier.  Lather's,  Calvin's,  the  Heidelberg, 
have  as  their  doctrinal  basis  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism  follows  a  different  plan,  but  closes  with  the  Creed. 
In  the  churches  where  confirmation  is  retained,  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 
the  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  Confession  used,  though  other  formulas  appear 
in  connection  with  adult  baptism.  Calvin  wished  to  retain  Confirmation, 
purified  of  Episcopal  prerogative  and  priestly  perf unctoriness.  He  founded 
his  Institutes  on  the  Creed  (a  fact  which  b  not  without  importance  in 
explaining  the  wonderful  success  of  his  work),  and  in  the  Genevan  Cate- 
chism he  introduces  it  as  the  '^  smn  "  of  that  knowledge  of  Christ  which 
is  the  '*  foundation  and  beginning  (principiam)  of  trust  in  God,"  and  as 
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the  ''  fonnala  of  confession  which  all  Christians  have  in  common."  In 
his  Institutes  he  expresses  the  wish  that  a  form  might  be  drawn  up  for 
catechetical  purposes  containing  those  truths  in  which  "  the  whole  body 
of  the  faithful  ought  to  concur  without  controversy."  The  stress  he  lays 
in  his  Catechism  on  the  Creed  is  the  more  noticeable  because  of  his  zeal 
in  promoting  a  high  standard  of  doctrinal  knowledge  in  the  churches, 
and  an  intelligent  faith  in  those  received  to  communion. 

The  Separatists  and  Puritans  who  founded  the  New  England  churches 
were  followers  of  John  Calvin  in  their  appreciation  of  these  special  aims, 
as  well  as  in  their  type  of  religious  belief.  If  anything,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  lay  greater  stress  than  he  on  the  importance  of  right  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  on  the  part  of  church-members,  for  they  had  adopted 
a  form  of  polity  which  puts  upon  the  brotherhood  in  each  local  church 
responsibility  for  its  doctrinal  integrity  and  purity.  Yet  it  was  these  men 
who  wrote  in  the  Cambridge  Platform,  at  the  beginning  of  church  life 
here,  these  words  wise  as  Roman  wisdom  and  touched  with  a  gentler  and 
deeper  Christian  spirit :  — 

*<  The  things  which  are  requisite  to  be  found  in  all  church  members  are  re- 
pentance for  sin  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  ''  The  weakest  measure  of  faith 
is  to  be  accepted  in  those  that  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  church ;  because 
weak  Christians,  if  sincere,  have  the  substance  of  that  faith,  repentance,  and 
holiness,  which  is  required  in  church  members,  and  such  have  most  need  of  the 
ordinances  for  their  confirmation  and  growth  in  grace.  The  Lord  Jesus  would 
not  quench  the  smoking  flax,  nor  break  the  bruised  reed,  but  gather  the  tender 
lambs  in  his  arms  and  carry  them  gently  in  bis  bosom." 

The  Westminster  and  Savoy  Confessions  were  successively  approved 
by  church  synods,  and  constituted,  with  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism, 
a  general  standard  of  doctrine,  but  the  reception  of  members  to  the 
churches  was  not  controlled  by  these  formularies.  Some  of  the  churches 
had  no  other  confession  of  faith  than  was  embodied  in  their  covenants, 
which  indeed  often  contained  in  a  practical  form  a  large  amount  of  Scrip- 
tural doctrine.  Persons  joined  the  churches  upon  their  own  individual 
statements  of  belief  as  of  religions  experience,  with,  of  course,  the  ap- 
proval of  those  who  received  them  into  fellowship.  Cotton  Mather,  in 
his  *'  Ratio  Disciplinae  Fratrum  Nov-Anglomm,"  states :  — 

**  In  very  many  of  the  churches,  the  answers  of  the  examined  person  .  .  . 
are  taken  in  writing  by  the  Pastor  from  the  mouth  of  the  person,  ...  or  else 
'tis  brought  ready  written  by  the  Candidate  of  the  Communion,  and  unto  it 
[that  is,  the  expression  of  desire  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  etc.]  there  is  added 
either  a  Confession  of  Faith,  of  the  person's  own  composing,  or  a  briefer  inti- 
mation of  what  publicly  received  Confession  or  Catechism  be  chooses  to  ac- 
knowledge as  containing  the  principles  of  religion  he  would  adhere  unto. 
This  instrument  the  Pastor  communicates  unto  [the]  church  on  some  conven- 
ient opportunities.  But  sometimes  he  reports  to  the  Brethren  the  minutes  of 
the  satisfaction  he  has  received  from  the  person,  who  is  now  offered  unto  the 
communion  without  the  formality  of  an  address  in  the  name  of  the  person  unto 
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them,  only  saying,  On  my  inquiry  he  informs  me  so  and  so.  'Tis  thus  espe- 
cially, when  some  godly  Scotchmen,  who  have  scrupled  the  modes  of  the  New 
English  relations,  have  asked  an  admission  to  the  Communion.  The  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  and  publickness  for  these  matters  in  the  several 
churches,  are  very  various  ;  and  left  unto  their  own  discretion.  And  there  is 
now  generally  a  great  relaxation  of  several  severities,  in  the  modes  of  these 
matters,  formerly  required  in  some  of  the  churches.'' 

Mather  then  adds  this  '^  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter "  in  words 
which  deserve  to  be  kept  in  remembrance :  — 

"  The  Church  is  not  the  King's  daughter,  nor  is  there  any  true  glory  belonging 
to  her,  if  she  be  not  all  glorious  within  by  an  heavenly  piety  disposing  and 
adorning  of  her  ;  the  piety  which  lies  in  living  to  God,  and  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  paying  the  constant  homage  of  our  souls  unto  Him,  and  loving 
our  neighbor,  and  expressing  that  love  to  the  life,  in  a  continual  endeavor  to  do 
as  we  would  be  done  unto.  As  this  is  the  truest  and  only  wisdom,  so  'tis  the 
truest  and  only  basis  for  an  union  in  the  churches  of  God.  Accordingly  'tis 
the  design  of  these  churches,  to  make  the  terms  of  communion  nm  as  parallel  as 
may  be  with  the  terms  of  salvation  ;  and  exclude  none  from  their  sacred  fellow- 
ship who  have  truly  their  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  receive  all  that  our  Saviour  will  receive  unto  the  glory  of  God. 
If  any  of  the  churches  insist  on  any  little  modalities  in  their  admissions  they 
are  all  with  an  eye  [to]  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  most  substantial 
piety  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  softened  and  ordered,  and  on  occa- 
sions varied  accordingly. 

**  A  charitable  consideration  of  nothing  but  piety  in  admitting  to  evangeli- 
cal privileges  is  a  glory  that  the  churches  of  New  England  would  lay  claim 
unto." 

The  history  of  a  church  not  ten  miles  away  from  where  we  are  writ- 
ing affords  so  apt  an  illustration  of  Mather's  words  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear referring  to  it  a  little  in  detail.  In  the  year  1682,  on  the  verge  of 
the  wilderness,  seventeen  rugged  men,  together  with  their  unordained 
teacher,  nnited  in  this  sweet  and  holy  covenant,  pathetic  in  its  simplicity, 
humility,  sincerity,  tenderness :  — 

"  By  the  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ministry  of  his  word,  whereby  we 
have  been  brought  to  see  our  misery  by  nature,  our  inability  to  help  ourselves, 
and  our  need  of  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  we  desire  now 
solemnly  to  give  up  ourselves  as  to  the  only  Redeemer,  to  keep  us  by  his  power 
unto  salvation,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  that  blessed  work,  we  are  now  ready 
to  enter  into  a  solenm  covenant  with  God  and  one  with  another  ;  that  is  to  say. 
We  do  give  up  ourselves  unto  that  God,  whose  name  is  Jehovah,  as  the  only 
true  and  living  God  ;  and  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Sou,  who  is  the 
Saviour,  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  Church,  and  mediator  of  the  cove- 
nant of  his  grace  ;  and  to  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  and  to  bring 
us  unto  salvation  at  the  last.  We  do  also  g^ve  up  our  ofiFspring  unto  God,  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;  avouching  him  to  be  our  God  and  the  God  of  our  children  ; 
humbly  desiring  him  to  bestow  upon  us  that  grace  whereby  both  we  and  they 
may  walk  before  him  as  becomes  his  covenant  people  forever.    We  do  also 
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give  up  ourselves,  one  unto  another,  in  the  Lord,  according  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
engaging  ourselves  to  walk  together  as  a  right  ordered  Church  of  Christ  in  all 
the  ways  of  his  worship,  according  to  the  rules  of  his  most  holy  words  ;  prom- 
ising, in  brotherly  covenant,  faithfully  to  watch  over  one  another's  souls,  and 
to  submit  ourselves  to  the  government  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  attending  upon 
all  his  holy  administrations,  according  to  the  order  of  the  gospel,  so  far  as  God 
hath,  or  may,  reveal  to  us  by  his  word  and  spirit." 

After  the  preliminary  organization  was  completed,  apparently,  nine- 
teen women,  twelve  of  them  wives  of  original  subscribers  of  the  covenant, 
became  members  of  the  new  society  which  was  soon  recognized  by  a 
council  and  its  teacher  ordained.  The  church  had  no  other  creed  than 
is  implied  in  its  covenant.  Almost  the  next  record  of  a  reception  of 
members  after  the  persons  already  referred  to  is  this :  ^^  Nathaniel,  son 
of  John  Gage,  Samuel,  son  of  Br.  Thomas  West  These  two  had  their 
relations  read."  Again,  "  Nathaniel  Brown.  The  man  upon  his  rela- 
tion." His  wife  was  received  at  the  same  time  by  letter.  Somewhat 
later  (1705)  "  Seven  persons  . .  .  Blessed  be  God.  These  were  accepted 
vrithout  ye  noise  of  ye  ax  and  hammer." 

In  the  Pastor's  '^  Records  of  Baptisms  "  occnrs  this  interesting  entry : 

"27  of  8, 1695.  The  wife  of  John  Griffin  of  Bradford  was  baptized.  She 
had  waited  near  a  one  half  of  a  year.  I  made  a  short  speech  to  her.  .  .  • 
After  my  sermon  on  1st  Psalm  1:2,/  read  ye  Apostles^  Creed,  She  eaqtressing 
her  cissent"    [Italics  ours.] 

Dr.  Domer  once  remarked,  in  conversation,  that  the  churches  of  New 
England  appeared  to  him  to  have  gone  through  the  experiences  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  This  use  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  as  a  baptismal 
symbol  carries  us  back  to  the  second  century.  The  next  step  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  same  church  takes  us  on  into  the  fourth  century.  The  church 
changed  its  covenant  and  prefaced  it  with  ten  "  Articles  of  Faith."  The 
covenant  and  the  creed  are  like  many  others  that  were  drawn  up  in  the 
stress  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  along 
the  seaboard.  Like  the  ancient  Oriental  bishops  the  pastors  of  not  a 
few  New  England  churches  changed  the  baptismal  covenants  into  instru- 
ments of  protection  and  defense  against  current  heresies.  The  theologi- 
cal value  of  these  changes  or  additions  we  are  not  now  considering ;  we 
fully  recognize  the  value  of  creeds  of  testimony ;  but  we  cannot  help 
being  impressed  by  the  coincidence  with  a  much  older  history,  and  the 
repetition  of  a  very  ancient  mistake.  The  end  in  both  cases  was  praise- 
worthy. Can  there  be  any  doubt  now  of  a  fault  in  method,  a  mistake 
as  great,  according  to  its  extent,  in  the  present  century  as  that  committed 
in  the  third  and  fourth  ?  Let  any  one  compare  the  beautiful  covenant 
we  h|*ve  quoted  with  the  modern  one,  albeit  a  very  good  one  of  its 
kind.  It  begins,  ^'  In  the  presence  of  God,  angels  and  men  you  do  now 
solemnly  avouch  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  be  your  God,  the  object  of  your  supreme  love  and  your  portion 
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forever.''  It  reads  like  taking  an  oath  before  a  magistrate.  Everything, 
nearly,  is  drawn  on  the  hard  line  of  unchangeable  obligation — almost  all 
the  mellowness  and  gracioosness  of  the  older  covenant,  the  deep  religious 
trust,  the  peace  and  cheerful  hope,  the  humble  expectation  of  more  light 
and  help  have  passed  away.  We  are  in  a  changed  atmosphere.  The  air 
is  full  of  alarm.  We  hear  a  call  '^  To  arms."  Yet,  who  doubts  that  those 
subscribers  to  the  first  covenant  kept  watch  in  turn,  musket  in  hand,  at 
the  door  of  their  church,  and  fulfilled  every  duty,  with  no  less  fidelity 
because  their  creed  was  in  their  covenant,  and  their  covenant  was  a  re- 
sponse to  Grod's  holy  and  redeeming  love.  The  theological  creed  has  its 
uses,  but  ^^  there  is  a  time  to  every  purpose." 

We  have  traveled  a  long  distance,  but  would  gather  up  at  the  end  a 
few  thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  us  by  the  way. 

1.  A  Creed  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  Christianity.  The  fitting  response 
to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  name  is  a  Oredo,  And  out  of  this  response, 
for  instruction  and  warning  and  defense  and  testimony,  come  of  neces- 
sity other  creeds  than  the  first  Dean  Stanley  somewhere  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  symbol  of  Christianity  is  not  a  ceremonial, 
neither  circumcision,  nor  baptism,  but  a  creed — the  Symbolum  Apostoli- 
efnu  And  Leibnitz,  with  wider  range  of  view  and  deeper  thought,  re- 
marks upon  the  fact  that  no  religion  save  Christianity  and  Judaism 
before  it,  has  had  a  theology  —  he  means  that  ever  progressing  science 
of  divine  truth  which  the  church  has  been  developing  ever  since  Paul 
wrote  his  EpisUe  to  the  Romans.  The  sweeping  attack  on  creeds  which 
we  sometimes  hear  is  an  attack  on  the  very  essence  and  substance  of  the 
gospel  Christianity  is  characteristically  a  dogmatic  faith,  and  creed, 
dogma,  theology  are  as  necessary  and  legitimate  fruit  as  love,  joy,  pa- 
tience, or  any  other  grace  or  virtue. 

2.  The  objections  to  creeds  arise  principally,  and  wholly  so  far  as  they 
have  any  general  validity,  from  a  confusion  of  the  aims  and  uses  of  creeds. 
There  are  three  necessary  and  legitimate  ends :  confessional,  first  per- 
sonal and  then  collective ;  catechetical ;  testimonial  —  a  rebuke,  or  protest, 
or  warning  against  current  errors,  and  a  positive  statement  of  opposing 
principles.     The  materials  of  such  creeds  necessarily  vary  greatly. 

3.  The  aim  of  every  creed  for  admission  to  church-membership,  as 
Mather  long  ago  recognized,  shoald  be,  "  to  make  the  terms  of  commun- 
ion run  as  parallel  as  may  be  unth  the  terms  of  salvation.^*  The 
baptbmal  covenant  is  first  of  all  a  personal  one.  The  baptismal  Creed 
should  be  in  the  first  person.  If  we  duly  consider  the  Apostle's  *'  word  " 
on  which  the  first  church  was  organized,  we  see  that  any  person  who  can 
say,  intelligently  and  sincerely,  *^  I  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and 
Lord,"  has  a  creed  long  enough  and  full  enough  for  membership  in 
Christ's  church.  The  door  of  the  church  ought  to  swing  wide  open  to 
eveiy  one  who  can  say  this.     There  are  other  and  better  ways  of  pre- 
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serving  the  parity,  order,  and  discipline  of  Christ's  church  than  the  one 
of  excluding  Christians.* 

4.  Is  there  a  hetter  haptism^  symbol  than  the  Apostles'  Creed  ?  It 
has  aU  the  excellences  which  are  essential,  —  personality,  simplicity,  per- 
spicuity, comprehensiveness.  When  we  hear  some  men  talk  of  its  imper- 
fection in  this  last  regard,  we  recall  Calvin  founding  his  Institutes  upon 
it !  It  is  Christian  through  and  through,  and  only  Christian.  It  ex- 
presses Christian  trust  and  hope,  and  who  can  say  it  truly  without  the 
response  of  love  ?  We  would  exalt  no  symbol  to  the  rank  of  a  necessity, 
least  of  all  a  personal  one.  The  early  New  England  churches  accepted 
individual  "relations,"  and  their  successors  have  lost  none  of  their 
liberty,  and  can  use  it.  But  ordinarily  where  such  freedom  is  granted 
there  comes  no  occasion  for  its  exercise.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  though 
personal,  is  also  a  church  confession,  for  in  substance  it  belongs  to  all  the 
generations  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  nearly  every  one  in  form.  It 
is,  as  Calvin  says,  a  common  creed. 

And  if  used,  why  should  it  ever  be  mutilated  ?  The  additions  it  re- 
ceived before  its  text  was  completed  follow  the  original  design.  Each 
rests  on  some  plain  Apostolic  teaching.  No  objection  can  be  raised  to 
either  that  is  peculiar  to  it.  Interpretations  may  vary  as  to  the  im- 
port and  significance  of  any  particular  fact  recited,  but  the  facts  them- 
selves cannot  change,  and  they  are  the  same  for  all.  Dr.  Hodge's  lan- 
guage respecting  an  expurgation  of  the  descensus  may  be  applied  to  every 
change  —  it  is  "  wrong  in  principle,  evil  in  effect,  and  without  a  single 
argument  of  value  in  its  favor."  The  reasons  for  retaining  the  Creed  in 
the  form  in  wliich  it  has  come  down  to  us  are  not  exclusively  nor  mainly 
those  of  sentiment.  The  individual  profession  of  Christian  faith  is  not  the 
act  of  an  isolated  believer,  but  the  union  of  a  member  with  the  body  and 
the  Head.  Profession  becomes  confession.  And  the  fittest  confessional 
sjonbol  cannot  be  one  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  local  changes.  Nor,  on 
account  of  differences  of  interpretation,  should  any  fact  which  is  the 
common  right  and  property  of  all  be  exscinded.  Least  of  all  can  the 
motive  of  Christian  union  ever  be  deemed  a  mere  sentiment. 


THE  SECULARIZED  CLASSES. 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  danger  of  overmuch  classification  of  people 
in  their  religious  habits.  The  only  classification  which  is  really  practica- 
ble or  necessary  is  that  by  outward  condition,  with  a  view  to  those  cir- 
cumstances or  influences  which  are  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  spiritual 
life.  The  church  has  for  a  long  time  recognized  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  classes  which  call  for  peculiar  consideration  —  those  who  are  under 
the  temptations  of  poverty,  and  those  who  are  passing  through  the  first 
risks  of  culture.  The  city  and  the  college  have  been  the  constant  objects 
of  Christian  solicitude,  benevolence,  and  activity.     It  is  now  becoming 
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evident  that  there  is  another  class,  quite  distinct  from  these,  which  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  older  communities,  and  demanding  equal  con- 
cern and  anxiety.  It  is  made  up  of  people  who  are  not  oppressed  by 
poverty  nor  vexed  by  intellectual  difficulties.  They  are  comfortable  in 
body  and  in  mind.  It  is  their  freedom  from  distress  or  doubt  which  con- 
stitutes their  religious  periL  They  are  more  remote  from  the  ordinary 
incentives  to  spiritual  life,  they  present  fewer  points  of  contact  with 
the  working  energy  of  the  church  than  any  other  class.  All  their  con- 
nections are  with  the  "  world."  They  are  of  the  world.  They  have  be- 
come thoroughly  secularized.  In  an  age  of  Secularism,  when  aU  feel 
its  influence,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  doubt  to  their  advan- 
tage, it  is  the  distinction  of  these  people  that  no  counter-currents  run 
through  their  lives.  They  have  found  out  that  they  can  get  on  and 
prosper  without  the  personal  acceptance  or  formal  acknowledgment  of 
Christianity.  Withdraw  Christianity,  de-christianize  society,  and  they  of 
course  would  suffer.  But  so  long  as  Christianity  brings  prosperity  in  its 
train,  without  the  personal  recognition  of  it,  they  are  content  to  live 
upon  its  secondary  benefits.  They  are  not  in  the  churches,  not  because 
they  are  opposed  to  religion,  but  because  they  are  not  interested  in  what 
the  church  has  to  say.  The  Sabbath  is  to  them  a  day  of  leisure  and 
recreation,  not  of  worship.  They  have  no  appreciation  of  its  spiritual 
uses.  Whatever  the  family  life  may  be,  they  have  no  family  religion. 
Their  children  are  fed  by  the  hand  of  strangers,  if  they  are  nourished  at 
all  with  spiritual  bread. 

As  any  one  can  see,  we  have  here  a  type  in  formation  which  is  more 
uninteresting  and  uninviting  than  any  type  which  our  civilization  has  yet 
developed.  It  does  not  appeal  to  our  compassion  nor  invite  our  sympa- 
thy and  respect.  Effort  in  behalf  of  it  lacks  the  tragic  element  which 
abounds  in  the  work  of  relief  and  rescue,  and  it  lacks  the  element  of 
serious  and  absorbing  interest  which  attends  the  struggle  with  unbelief 
and  doubt.  The  type  as  yet  represents  individuals  rather  than  groups. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  warranted  in  speaking  of  the  secularized  classes. 
The  individuals  who  represent  the  type  are  chiefly  scattered  throughout 
the  city,  lost  in  its  irresponsible  and  indiscriminate  life.  Some  of  them  be- 
come more  conspicuous  as  they  remove  to  the  suburban  towns.  There 
their  social  and  religious  habits  are  better  known.  We  are  told  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  society  of  suburban  towns  that  the  number  is 
constantly  increasing  of  those  whose  mode  of  life  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  general  habit  of  the  community  in  its  religious  culture. 

The  presence  in  considerable  numbers  of  individuals  of  this  type,  the 
gprowth  of  a  secularized  class  in  the  larger  communities,  suggests  the  new 
responsibility  of  the  church.  The  questions  at  once  arise.  What  shall  be  the 
attitude  of  the  church  toward  those  whom  we  have  described  ?  How  shall 
it  treat  them  ?  And  especially,  what  ought  to  be  the  relation  of  practical 
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Christianity  to  a  secalarism  which  exceeds  the  legitimate  bounds  of  its 
inflaence,  and  literally  secularizes  the  lives  of  those  whom  it  controls  ? 

Without  doubt  the  tendency  of  the  church,  upon  awakening  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  will  be  to  emphasize  too  sharply  the  distinction 
which  we  are  considering.  We  utter  therefore  a  word  of  caution.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  foster  an  evil  which  we  are  seeking  to  prevent  or  re- 
strain. It  is  quite  possible  to  harden  and  set  the  type  which  we  would 
break  up  in  the  process  of  formation.  We  question,  for  example,  the  ex- 
pediency of  preaching  very  much  about  secularism,  much  less  of  preaching 
about  people  who  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  secularized  classes.  The 
very  insistence  placed  upon  the  distinction  may  help  to  create  it.  What 
if  those  whom  the  church  classifies  in  this  way  choose  to  accept  the  clas- 
sification ;  what  if  the  distinction  when  urg£l  serves  to  impress  the  pop- 
ular mind  with  the  mere  assumption  of  the  Orarch,  or,  what  is  more  to  be 
feared,  what  if  it  serves  to  confirm  any  who  are  becoming  secularized  in 
a  certain  acquiescence  in  their  cpndition,  or  in  the  sense  of  its  hopeless- 
ness ?  The  reaction  of  public  sentiment  upon  the  individual,  when  he  is 
accepted  in  some  low  or  unnatural  estimate  of  himself,  is  the  most  de- 
pressing of  all  influences  in  the  way  of  recovery  or  development.  The 
saddest  words  in  literature  are  the  words  attributed  to  Byron :  "  Men 
took  me  to  be  what  I  said  I  was,  and  I  came  to  be  what  they  thought  I 
was."  This  is  usually  the  result  of  taking  careless,  indifferent,  skeptical 
men  at  their  word,  or  of  laying  undue  stress  upon  the  circumstance  of 
their  lives.  The  first  lesson  of  Christianity,  taught  by  the  Master  himself, 
is.  Never  to  take  any  man  at  his  word  in  any  low  or  false  or  insincere  ex- 
pression of  his  life.  And  what  is  true  in  respect  to  personal  estimates 
is  true  in  respect  to  outward  condition,  if  that  does  not  represent  the 
entire  man.  The  beggar  who  asks  an  alms  may  have  become  reduced  to  a 
mere  physical  want.  But  Christianity  never  allows  us  to  accept  his  cry  as 
the  full  utterance  of  the  man.  Back  of  the  cry  for  bread,  and  deeper,  is 
the  cry  for  mental  and  spiritual  food.  As  we  have  the  insight  of  Chris- 
tianity we  become  able  to  interpret  the  lower  cries  of  humanity ;  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  man  in  the  cry  of  the  beggar. 

In  like  manner  we  are  never  to  encourage  men  in  any  reduced  esti- 
mates of  themselves  by  accepting  these  estimates ;  certainly  we  are  never 
to  call  men  names  which  express  less  than  the  real  status  of  their  man- 
hood. The  great  majority  of  so-called  unbelievers  are  not  unbelievers  at 
all.  The  church  does  a  needless,  a  foolish,  and  a  wrongful  thing,  when 
it  relegates  any  person  to  unbelief  without  the  experimental  proof  of  the 
charge,  or  the  claim.  For  something  more  than  the  careless  or  defiant 
word  of  the  person  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  proof.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve in  men,  we  must  be  slow  to  believe  them  in  any  very  high  or  very 
low  opinions  about  themselves. 

The  fact  of  a  secularized  class,  and  that  it  is  growing,  is  apparent, 
but  we  are  to  be  careful  how  we  crowd  its  ranks.     Individuals  are  easily 
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misplaced.  Oatward  and  arbitrary  divisions  may  be  mistaken  for  real 
distinctions.  The  '^  uncharched "  are  not  necessarily  unchristianized. 
The  man  who  is  most  in  the  world  is  not  of  necessity  the  man  who  is 
most  of  it  And  even  the  veriest  worldling  is  not  irreclaimable,  unless 
the  church  persists  in  treating  him  as  a  worldling  and  not  as  a  man. 

But  while  we  urge  the  utmost  breadth  and  discrimination  in  dealing 
with  individuals  among  the  secularized  classes,  we  urge  upon  the  church 
the  most  positive  and  aggressive  treatment  of  secularism.  A  defensive 
and  restrictive  policy  is  no  longer  effective.  We  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  spiritual  invasion  of  secularism.  Secularism  has  its 
rights  and  its  benefits.  People  become  secularized,  not  because  they 
give  themselves  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  secular  things,  but  be- 
cause they  do  not  give  themselves  with  devotion  to  spiritual  things.  If 
^'  the  world  is  too  much  with  us,"  it  is  because  of  the  absence  of  the  spir- 
itual. Secularism  is  a  pervasive  presence,  full  of  excitements  and  allure- 
ments, ready  to  encroach  upon  aU  times  and  seasons,  and  able  to  employ, 
if  not  to  satisfy,  all  unused  faculties  and  powers.  It  is  impossible  to 
merely  protect  the  church  from  its  influence,  to  merely  resist  its  encroach- 
ments, to  merely  restrict  its  powers.  There  is  but  one  way  of  meeting 
secularism,  and  that  is  by  taking  possession  of  it  and  utilizing  its  agen- 
cies. For  example,  the  church  cannot  long  defend  its  Sabbath,  at  least 
in  the  city,  without  possessing  itself  to  a  reasonable  extent  of  all  the  days 
of  the  week.  The  true  defense  of  the  Sabbath  lies  in  the  invasion  of  the 
week ;  for  in  this  way  the  church  reaches  a  constituency  which  it  can 
train  to  the  appreciation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  church  of  the  Sabbath 
alone  reaches  a  diminishing  proportion  of  the  population.  It  gains  few 
recruits  for  the  maintenance  of  its  institutions  or  the  enlargement  of  its 
work.  It  gives  far  too  g^eat  odds  to  secularism  to  acknowledge  its  rule 
six  days  out  of  the  seven.  The  church  of  the  city  which  opens  its  doors 
every  day,  and  which  provides  services  of  suificient  impression  to  reach 
the  public  mind  and  heart,  the  church  which  employs  a  ministry  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  and  of  sufficient  variety  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  city, 
the  church  which  reaches  men  everywhere  with  its  reminders  of  faith 
and  duty,  and  which  to  this  end  makes  the  freest  use  of  secular  time, 
is  the  church  which  is  really  making  some  perceptible  gain  upon  secu- 
larism. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  use  of  secular  time  is  true  of  the  use  of  secu- 
lar agencies.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this  is  the  religious  use  of 
the  secular  press.  The  denominational  press  reaches  the  denomination 
which  it  represents.  It  gives  the  denominational  news,  discusses  the 
denominational  questions,  and  maintains  the  denominational  interests. 
In  doing  these  things,  with  what  it  may  do  in  the  general  interest  of 
morality  and  religion,  it  accomplishes  no  mean  end.  But  it  does  not 
accomplish  the  end  which  we  are  now  considering.  It  does  not  touch  the 
secularized  classes.     The  secular  press  is  reaching  them  day  by  day. 
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Here  is  an  agency  which  gives  connection  with  the  very  life  which  es- 
capes the  directly  religious  journal  whatever  its  form  may  be.  Why 
should  it  not  be  utilized  within  proper  limits  for  the  Christianizing  of  the 
masses  ?  The  question  is  beginuing  to  find  an  answer  in  the  attitude  of 
many  of  the  better  secular  journals  toward  what  is  positive  and  really 
saving  in  Christianity.  We  recognize  the  gain  of  the  past  years  not  only 
in  the  improved  tone  of  the  secular  press,  but  also  in  more  formal  ways 
—  in  the  appointments  on  several  of  the  papers  of  religious  editors,  in 
the  employment  of  well-known  religious  writers  for  the  editorial  discussion 
of  religious  topics,  in  the  dissemination  of  religious  intelligence,  in  the 
broad  and  candid  treatment  of  current  subjects  of  religious  concern,  in 
the  interest  which  is  taken  and  communicated  in  the  things  of  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  among  men.  Enough  has  already  been  done  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  And  this  without  changing  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  secular  press.  It  is  not  necessary  to  change  a  week-day  into 
the  Sabbath  in  order  to  do  good  to  a  man  or  even  to  convert  him.  Nei- 
ther is  it  necessary  to  change  the  secular  press  into  something  more 
ecclesiastical  or  religious  to  make  it  one  means  of  Christianizing  a  com- 
munity. Secular  time  and  secular  agencies  are  really  at  the  command 
of  the  church  to  an  unsuspected  degree,  if  only  the  church  will  have  the 
sagacity  and  the  boldness  to  use  them. 

Secularism  is  not  of  necessity  a  foe  to  Christianity.  It  is  simply  an 
indifferent  force  working  toward  an  unmoral  and  unspiritual  end.  Left 
to  itself  it  does  one  thing  —  it  secularizes.  But  why  should  it  be  left  to 
itself  ?  Many  of  its  agencies  are  open  to  Christian  uses,  and  aU  of  its 
hours  to  the  devotion  and  activity  of  the  church. 


CARDINAL  LAVIGERIE  AND  THE  ARAB  SLAVE-TRADE. 

There  are  two  opposite  policies  pressed  upon  Christendom  as  worthy 
of  being  followed  towards  Islam.  One  is  that  of  respectful  acknowledg- 
ment and  conciliation.  This  is  represented,  in  a  grotesque  extreme,  by 
Canon  Taylor ;  in  a  temperate  sobriety,  resting  upon  profound  knowl- 
edge, by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  by  Wilfrid  Blunt.  The  fact  that  Blunt  being 
a  Roman  Catholic,  is  under  the  influence  of  exactly  opposite  traditions 
gives  peculiar  weight  to  his  position. 

The  second  policy,  modified  in  form  to  agree  with  the  habits  of  our 
century,  rests  upon  a  belief  that  Islam  is  essentially  base,  and  incurably 
hostile  to  Christendom.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  facts  speak  much 
more  strikingly  for  this  view  than  for  the  other.  The  two,  indeed,  may 
be  reconcilable  by  allowing  that  discrimination  is  good,  but  that  it  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  point  of  enervation.  The  Crusading  instinct  was 
crude,  and  did  much  harm.  But  it  had  a  foremost  place  among  the  provi- 
dential movements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  are  not  to  assume,  in  view 
of  the  sleeping  possibilities  of  Moslem  sensualism,  cruelty,  and  fanaticism, 
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that  the  tempered  and  hnmanized  spirit  of  the  Crusades  may  not  have  a 
great  necessity  even  yet.  Of  this  spirit  Catholic  France  is  now,  as  of 
old,  the  chief  representative.  And  its  purest  exemplification  is  seen  in 
the  eminent  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Archbishop  of  Carthage  and  Algiers. 
His  zeal  against  Islam  is  not  primarily  belligerent,  but  results  from  his 
deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  good  of  the  continent  in  which 
his  see  lies.  He  is  the  founder  of  a  missionary  order,  the  White 
Fathers,  whom  he  has  sent  out  in  considerable  numbers  into  the  heart 
of  Africa,  especially  towards  the  Congo  and  the  Tanganyika.  That  he 
is  primarily  interested  for  the  gospel,  and  only  secondarily  for  Roman 
Catholicism,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  understand,  he  forbids  his 
missionaries  to  fix  a  station  within  a  certain  reasonable  distance  of  a 
Protestant  one,  a  limitation  which  it  is  said  has  been  thus  far  religiously 
respected.  If  it  should  be  overborne  at  any  point,  it  will  assuredly  not 
be  the  Cardinal's  fault.  He  has  publicly  expressed  the  encouragement 
which  he  has  received  from  General  Grordon's  words,  that  the  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants  are  but  the  two  wings  of  Christ's  one  army,  and 
must  move  forward  together  to  the  redemption  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
He  thus  acts  in  the  true  spirit  of  Missionary  Comity.  In  a  recent  speech 
at  Lyons,  a  g^eat  centre  of  Roman  Catholic  missionary  activity,  he  un- 
hesitatingly awarded  the  palm  of  liberality  to  the  Protestants,  estimating 
that  they  give  at  least  twenty  times  as  much  for  this  great  end  as  the 
Catholics. 

But  Cardinal  Lavigerie  finds  that  while  he  is  sending  his  missionaries 
to  the  Africans,  a  terrible  power  is  sweeping  these  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  power  is  the  Mohammedan  slave-trade.  There  seems 
no  hope  unless  this  can  be  checked.  To  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
Moslems  is  futile,  for  slavery  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  Islam. 
It  may  fairly  be  called  this,  for  two  essential  features  of  Islam  could 
hardly  exist  without  it.  One  is,  the  conciliation  of  boundless  sensuality 
with  the  restriction  of  legitimate  marriage,  by  the  allowance  of  unlimited 
concubinage,  which  implies  an  unrestricted  market  in  female  slaves. 
The  other  is,  the  vigorous  limitation  of  human  sympathy  and  human 
rights  to  such  as  are  within  the  circle  of  Moslem  belief.  This  is  only 
so  far  mitigated  as  that  Christians  and  Jews,  being  worshipers  of  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  a  few  other  sects  somewhat  vaguely  added  to 
them,  are  exempted  from  personal  servitude,  and^  admitted  to  collective 
servitude  under  tribute.  But  the  heathen  Africans,  being,  according  to 
tlie  law  of  Islam,  by  their  very  heathenism  subject  to  death,  can  only  be 
regarded  by  Moslems  as  singularly  favored  if  they  escape  with  slavery, 
or  with  slavery  and  mutilation.  The  guardians,  as  well  as  the  inmates 
of  the  harem,  have  been  in  all  ages  largely  drawn  from  this  quarter. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  absolutely  no  basis  in  Mohammedanism  on 
which  any  possible  appeal  for  the  abrogation  of  the  slave-trade  could 
rest     Such  an  appeal  would  offend  against  its  fundamental  assumption. 
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that  true  belieyera  possess  the  world  and  eyerything  and  every  person  in 
it  Any  mitigation  of  the  traffic,  therefore,  could  only  he  imposed  from 
without,  against  the  constant  reaction  of  the  religious  instinct  of  Islam. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie,  therefore,  with  the  purified  spirit  of  a  Saint  Ber- 
nard, has  left  his  see  for  the  time,  and  has  heen  hastening  through  the 
countries  of  Europe,  France,  England,  Grermany,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  elsewhere,  appealing  with  irresistible  vigor  to  the  consciences  of 
Christians  of  every  name  to  beat  back  this  constant  inroad  of  murderous 
fanaticism.  Some  who  cannot,  even  for  a  little,  forget  sect  in  Christian- 
ity, tax  him,  in  an  unsympathizing  tone,  with  exaggeration.  And  yet  his 
most  terrible  fact  is  furnished  by  Stanley,  namely,  that  between  two  of  his 
visits,  a  province  near  the  Congo  was  reduced  by  the  slave-trade  from  a 
million  of  people  to  utter  desolation.  When  Lavigerie  says,  that  in  the 
Congo  Free  State  blood  enough  has  been  shed  to  replace  the  waters  of 
the  river,  we  must,  it  is  true,  concede  an  exaggeration  of  oratory.  But  to 
what  an  abyss  of  murderousness  does  it  not  bear  witness  !  The  region  of 
the  Tanganyika,  where  the  White  Fathers  especially  work,  is  described 
by  Livingstone.  Stanley,  a  few  years  later,  found  it  half  ruined,  and 
now  it  is  completely  laid  waste.  But  the  Cardinal  thinks  that  a  small 
troop  of  white  volunteers,  thoroughly  armed,  would  form  a  nucleus  around 
which  the  unhappy  natives  could  be  rallied  for  effective  self-defense. 
And  he  energetically  demands  the  suppression  of  the  importation  of  fire- 
arms into  Africa. 

The  particular  plans  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  may  or  may  not  be  well 
judged.  And  it  may  be  that,  while  highly  eulogizing  the  intentions  of  King 
Leopold,  he  is  hardly  just  towards  the  government  of  the  Free  State  and 
its  efforts  to  suppress  the  horrors  of  heathenism  and  Mohammedanism. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  pure  zeal,  deep  humanity,  and  energetic  elo- 
quence of  this  great  bishop,  reinforced  by  his  illustrious  rank,  have  deeply 
stirred  the  conscience  of  Christian  Europe.  The  vigorous  measures  which 
Grermany  is  taking  to  blockade  the  Eastern  coast  against  the  Moslem 
fiends,  seem  to  be  largely  a  fruit  of  his  appeab.  His  name  may,  with 
thankfulness  to  God,  be  added  to  those  of  the  many  Frenchmen  whose 
Christian  zeal,  whether  under  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  form,  has 
shone  forth  with  peculiar  beauty,  and  with  penetrating  effectiveness. 


THE  BOSTON  ELECTION. 
Thb  recent  municipal  election  in  Boston  was  noteworthy  in  two  im- 
portant respects  :  first,  so  large  a  number  of  women  have  never  before 
voted  in  this  country ;  and  second,  Roman  Catholicism  was  for  the  first 
time,  as  we  suppose,  made  a  direct  issue  for  the  decision  of  voters.  The 
two  facts  were  related,  for  it  was  the  sectarian  issue  which  brought 
women  to  the  polls.  The  result  was  the  election  of  so-called  anti- 
Catholic  candidates  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  School  Committee.     So  many 
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interests  were  combined  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
the  votes  of  women  had  to  do  with  the  result.  The  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Mayor  was  defeated  by  about  2,000  votes  (women  not  voting 
for  Mayor),  and  the  Democratic  candidates  for  School  Committee  were 
defeated  by  2,000  to  4,000  votes.  It  is  probable  that  about  7,000 
women  voted  for  the  Democratic  candidates  and  10,000  for  others.  The 
dissatisfaction  with  a  Democratic  administration  which  proved  strong 
enough  to  defeat  it  probably  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  candidates  for 
School  Committee  who  were  nominated  by  Democrats  only.  It  may 
reasonably  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  active  part  taken  by  women 
for  several  months  past  against  Roman  Catholics  had  much  to  do  with 
strengthening  dissatisfaction  with  the  city  government  and  in  calling  out 
voters  of  both  sexes  on  election  day.  At  all  events,  anti-Catholic  candi- 
dates were  elected  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  School  Committee,  and  we 
are  chiefly  concerned  to  ascertain  what  such  a  result  signifies. 

Unmistakably,  it  serves  notice  that  the  public  school  system  of  Boston 
will  ncw  be  modified  in  the  interests  of  Roman  Catholicism.  If  there  has 
been  any  design  to  make  teaching  or  text-books  subservient  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  if  any  purpose  to  secure  exemption  from  taxation  for  public 
schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  support  parochial  schools,  if  any  plan  to 
gain  control  of  public  instruction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things  there  would  be  no  success  in  those  directions.  Roman 
Catholic  leaders,  if  they  really  have  hoped  for  the  success  of  such  projects, 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  time  is  not  yet,  and  that  they  must  either  relin- 
quish their  purposes  altogether,  or  work  indirectly  and  cautiously  towards 
their  objects.  This  election  means  that,  if  suspicion  is  again  aroused,  or 
occasion  given,  opposition  would  again  be  determined  and  successful. 

The  meaning  probably  is,  also,  that  a  more  careful  watch  will  be  main- 
tained to  detect  the  first  indications  of  new  movements  against  public 
schools  by  the  candidacy  of  Roman  Catholics  for  municipal  office,  or  by 
the  proposal  of  injurious  measures. 

It  is  in  such  respects  chiefly  that  the  election  is  significant  Even  if  anti- 
Catholics  are  in  a  majority  on  the  committee,  they  can  take  no  positive 
and  important  action  as  against  Catholics.  A  discarded  text-book  may 
be  replaced,  or  one  that  is  new  and  unsectarian  introduced,  but  that  would 
be  about  aU.  It  is  doubtless  the  wish  of  the  great  majority  of  voters  that 
the  management  of  the  schools  shall  be  neither  for  nor  against  any  reli- 
gious sect.  Some  of  the  successful  candidates  were  chosen  because  they 
are  known  to  be  non-partisan  as  respects  religious  bodies,  as  the  almost 
unanimous  choice  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi  indicates.  The  agitation  will  subside 
rapidly,  and  it  will  be  some  years,  we  predict,  before  it  will  be  revived. 

From  the  fact  that  17,000  women  appeared  at  the  polls  in  Boston  it  is 
idle  to  argue  concerning  the  prospects  of  female  suffrage.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  sentimental  objections,  which  have  had  little  weight  with 
sensible  people,  are  now  decisively  disposed  of,  such  as  the  unseemliness 
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of  woman's  public  participation  in  politics,  the  liability  to  uncivil  or  even 
insulting  treatment  at  voting-places,  the  painful  contrast  of  feminine  re- 
finement with  the  manners  of  a  ward-room,  etc.  Possibly  there  would  be 
less  consideration  of  women  after  the  novelty  of  their  voting  had  worn 
off,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  ever  fail  to  receive 
respectful  treatment.  But  since  special  causes  brought  them  to  the  polls 
on  this  occasion  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  they  would  have  sufficient 
interest  from  year  to  year  in  respect  to  city,  state,  and  national  affairs  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  voting  in  such  numbers.  A  religious  issue  and 
so  urgent  an  appeal  are  exceptional  conditions  and  cannot  be  made  in- 
dicative of  what  women  would  do  under  political  responsibilities  in  or- 
dinary circumstances.  That  17,000  of  the  21,000  registered  should  have 
voted  on  a  rainy  day  does  not  prove  that  four  fifths  of  the  women  would 
vote  at  every  election,  because  only  those  women  registered  who  were 
especially  interested  in  the  issue  and  fully  intended  to  vote.  It  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that  21,000  is  less  than  one  third  of  the  number  of 
women  in  Boston  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  School  Committee.  We 
are  not  now  arguing  against  female  suffrage,  but  only  against  resting 
general  conclusions  on  the  incident  of  an  anti-Catholic  agitation  in  Boston. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  17,000  women  did  vote  at  a  city  elec- 
tion, and  no  great  social  or  political  shock  was  felt  in  the  immediate 
locality  nor  in  the  country  at  large. 

COMMENT  ON  CURRENT  DISCtSSION. 
BABBI  8CHINDLBB  ON  THE  IDOLATBY   OF  IDEALS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Channing  Club  of  Boston  which  has  been 
holding  a  series  of  public  services  on  Sabbath  evenings  in  one  of  the  city 
theatres,  Rabbi  Schindler  was  invited  to  speak,  on  the  ground,  as  stated 
in  the  letter  of  invitation,  that  *'  the  liberal  Jew  and  the  liberal  Christian 
meet  to-day  upon  common  grounds,  and  they  observe  that  they  not  only 
think  and  feel  alike  on  social  or  political  questions,  but  that  there  are 
very  few  if  any  points  of  divergence  even  in  their  religious  views."  In 
the  course  of  his  address  the  Rabbi  made  use  of  the  following  language, 
according  to  an  apparently  careful  report  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  :  — 

''  It  seems  as  if  it  ever  has  been  the  mission  of  Judaism  to  destroy  idolatry, 
and  Unitarianism  shows  that  the  world,  or  at  least  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
world,  has  now  arrived  at  that  elevation  upon  which  Judaism  has  been  stand- 
ing for  so  long  a  time,  and  that  it  is  acknowledging  the  great  truth  which 
Judaism  has  proclaimed  these  thousands  of  years,  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  none  beside  Him.  There  have  come,  however,  in  place  of  these  gods, 
ideals  which  conunaud  a  worship  equal  to  that  which  formerly  was  given  to 
idols,  and  which  detract  from  the  worship  that  is  due  to  Grod  alone.  It  is  the 
mission  of  modem  Judaism  to  destroy  such  ideals  even  at  a  risk  that  by  doing 
so  they  arouse  the  wrath  of  those  who  cling  to  them.  Humanity  has  always 
loved  the  good,  the  noble,  the  unselfish,  the  self-saoriflcing,  and  Judaism  must 
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surely  be  pleased  if  these  qualities  were  raised  to  their  loftiest  extension.  If, 
however,  magnified  to  such  a  degree,  they  are  attributed  to  one  man,  and  if 
this  one  man  is  raised  upon  so  high  a  pedestal  that  he  over-towers  all  mankind, 
we  must  protest,  we  must  denounce  such  an  ideal  as  an  idol,  even  if  the  bearer 
of  these  superhuman  and  supernatural  qualities  was  one  of  our  own  race.  If 
it  is  necessary  that  all  that  is  g^ood,  true,  and  noble  is  collected  into  one  ideal, 
such  structure  must  receive  no  name,  especially  if  no  historical  proofs  warrant 
the  combination.  Christianity  began  as  a  small  Jewish  sect,  formed,  as  was  sup- 
posed, by  a  Jewish  carpenter,  who  suffered  death  from  the  hands  of  a  Roman 
governor.  In  course  of  time  the  humble  artisan  was  changed  into  the  Son  of 
God,  then  into  a  part  of  a  mysterious  trinity,  finally  into  its  principal  feature. 
It  took  almost  1500  years  to  make  of  the  innocent  and  humble  Galilean  work- 
roan  the  supreme  God  of  Christendom,  the  hope  and  consolation  of  millions  of 
devout  believers.  Judaism  always  protested  against  this  deification  of  a  man, 
and  the  time  came  when,  step  by  step,  the  tide  receded,  until  at  present  you 
have  arrived  at  that  stage  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  derobed  of  his  divine  glory, 
is  made  to  stand  for  all  those  superlative  qualities  and  virtues  that  stir  the 
human  heart.  Before  it  will  be  possible  for  humanity  to  make  the  idea  of  one 
God  and  one  humanity  a  living  truth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  not  only 
idols  to  which  men  are  prone  to  bow,  but  all  such  ideals  which  are  merely  the 
birth  of  an  overheated  imagination.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  mission  of  mod- 
em Judaism,  as  it  has  been  that  of  the  Judaism  of  the  past,  to  protest  against 
all  forms  of  idolatry,  even  if  such  assume  the  shape  of  an  airy  ideaL  When  it 
will  come  about  that  the  supposed  founder  of  Christianity  will  have  been  re- 
duced to  that  position  which  he  possibly  may  have  filled,  namely,  that  of  an 
amiable  young  enthusiast  of  moderate  education  ;  when  it  will  have  come  about 
that  all  will  understand  that  what  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  was  the  product  of 
enthusiastic  admirers  who  laid  the  noblest  sentiments  which  then  were  fluctu- 
ating among  people  into  his  mouth,  thus  making  him  the  author  of  expressions 
which  were  the  maximfl  of  that  generation,  then  the  last  barrier  will  be  re- 
moved that  separates  us  from  our  neighbors,  and  the  Jewish  mission  will  have 
reached  its  end." 

Patting  aside  for  the  time  the  repugnant  language,  repugnant  to  all 
who  honor  the  person  of  Christ,  in  which  one  part  of  the  mission  of 
Judaism  is  here  set  forth,  we  call  attention  to  the  misconception  which 
it  shows  of  the  method  of  Christian  theology  in  its  apprehension  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  is  not  reached 
through  '^  the  deification  of  a  man."  If  that  were  the  process  it  might 
be  open  to  the  logical  charge  of  erecting  an  ideal  into  an  idol.  The 
process  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Christ  is  regarded  as  divine  because 
He  is  the  revelation  of  GkxL  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  '*  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  The  essence  of  idolatry  is  the  "  deification  " 
of  some  man  or  some  thing  in  place  of  Grod.  The  essence  of  Christian- 
ity is  the  belief  in  the  revelation  of  God  in  his  nature,  and  character,  and 
purpose  toward  man,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  The  two  ideas  are 
at  the  opposite  poles  of  thought. 

We  enter  upon  no  argument  for  the  deity  of  Christ  We  simply  state 
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the  method  of  Chrifitian  theology  in  reaching  this  result  Bat  while  we 
believe  that  the  trae  method  lies  in  the  insistence  placed  upon  the  reve- 
lation of  God  in  the  Christ,  rather  than  upon  the  idealization  of  Jesas  of 
Nazareth,  we  are  not  prepared  to  believe  that  a  reverent  Unitarianism  is 
ready  to  stamp  the  Christian  ideal,  even  though  embodied  in  the  person 
of  Jesus,  as  an  idoL  Whatever  a  ''  Uberal "  Christian  and  a  ''  liberal " 
Jew  may  have  in  common,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  Christian  of  any 
degree  can  bring  himself  to  treat  the  ideals  of  the  Christian  faith  as  a 
species  of  idolatry,  and  join  in  a  mission  to  destroy  them. 

BX-FRBBIDENT    PORTER    ON    <*THE    AMERICAN    BOARD    AND    THE    LATE 
BOSTON  COUNCIL." 

The  article  by  Dr.  Porter  under  the  above  title,  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  "  New  Englander,"  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  its  statement  of  the  effects  of  the  theological  action  of  the 
American  Board.  We  quote  one  or  two  paragraphs  which  discuss  some 
of  the  more  unconsidered  but  most  serious  effects  of  this  action.  Refer- 
ring to  the  policy  which  makes  it ''  one  of  the  functions  of  tlie  Prudential 
Committee  to  look  after  the  special  and  private  theological  opinions  of  its 
missionaries  as  related  to  the  interests  of  general  and  special  orthodoxy 
over  and  above  their  relations  to  the  missionary  cause,"  he  says :  — 

"  How  mischievous  and  dangerous  such  a  policy  would  be  we  need  use  no 
words  to  show.  How  inconsistent  and  incongnious  with  the  history  of  theolog- 
ioal  investigation  in  the  United  States  and  in  onr  Congregational  churches  we 
need  take  no  pains  to  prove.  We  New  Englanders  rejoice  in  our  religions 
enterprise  and  our  practical  zeal,  and  glory  in  their  results  as  achieved  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  we  should  never  forget  that  the  courage  and  enterprise  which 
have  been  shown  in  all  the  forms  of  practical  and  theological  thinking  have 
had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  these  results  as  the  money  which  we  have  ex- 
pended and  the  lives  which  we  have  sacrificed  in  the  missionary  field.  If  we 
may  boast  of  New  England  the  greater  and  the  less,  the  New  England  of  the 
West  and  the  East,  for  any  reason,  it  is  for  the  courage  of  its  practical  and 
speculative  thinking  within  the  lines  and  along  the  borders  of  our  churches 
and  on  the  sunmuts  of  speculative  inquiry.  We  need  not  say  how  manfully 
the  expounders  and  defenders  of  Christian  speculation  and  Christian  exegesis 
have  fought  the  good  fight  under  the  ban  of  heresy  —  nor  how  Edwards  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  improved  theology  by  daring  to  apply  to  its  truths  the  methods 
of  the  new  philosophy,  and  Moses  Stuart  was  bold  to  introduce  to  Andover 
Hill  the  new  German  Hermeneutics  under  difficulties  and  an  odium  no  less 
serious  than  those  which  have  befallen  his  successors.  All  that  we  need  to 
contend  for  |s  simply  tolerance,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  opinions  now  in 
discussion  do  not  ooncem  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  therefore 
are  entitled  to  a  charitable  forbearance  by  those  who  reject  them." 

And  again,  referring  to  the  effect  of  the  same  policy  upon  the  mind 
and  character  of  those  who  are  in  training  for  the  missionary  service, 
he  adds  these  weighty  and  significant  words.  And  certainly  no  one  is 
more  competent  to  speak  in  the  way  of  testimony  npon  this  matter :  — 
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''It  18  alflo  more  and  more  obTioas  that  the  New  Testament  itself,  which 
seems  so  plain  to  the  Bible  reader  and  is  so  plain  to  him  in  respect  to  what  is 
vital  to  his  welfare,  opens  manifold  difBcolties  to  the  Bible  student  in  respect  to 
the  last  things  which  are  comprehended  imder  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  events  before  and  after.  We  need  not  state  what  these  difficulties 
are,  bat  it  is  well  known  to  the  accomplished  student  and  interpreter  that 
they  raise  more  questions  than  it  is  easy  to  answer,  and  suggest  manifold 
possibilities  between  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide.  Some  of  these 
exceptional  solutions  have  been  accepted  with  the  utmost  confidence  even  by 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  and  been  preached  with  great  ardor  as  the  > 
very  central  truths  of  the  gospel,  while  they  have  been  rejected,  though  toler- 
ated, by  many  who  call  themselves  evangelical  Christians.  Conspicuous  among 
these  theories  are  those  which  pertain  to  the  intermediate  state  as  variously 
held  and  interpreted.  Here  also  a  large  and  a  narrow  toleration  has  been  ac- 
corded by  different  schools.  The  special  theory  which  has  occasioned  so  seri- 
ous a  disturbance  in  our  Board  of  Missions  has  found  favor  with  some  of  the 
ablest  and  noblest  thinkers  in  the  German  Evangelical  schools,  such  as  Nitszch, 
Julius  Miiller,  and  Domer,  and  manifestly  relieves  the  sensitive  mind  of  one 
class  of  serious  difficulties.  To  a  reasonable  mind  it  would  seem  to  be  en- 
titled to  that  tolerance  which  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  matter  justify  and 
require.  That  well-read  and  thoughtful  students  should  often  hesitate  and 
delay  in  forming  their  conclusions  should  occasion  no  surprise  and  bring  no 
condenmation.  That  they  should  now  and  then  change  their  theories  with  the 
authors  whom  they  read  is  no  more  than  is  natural.  That  any  greater  fixed- 
ness or  inunutability  of  opinion  should  be  expected  of  one  who  proposes  to  be 
a  missionary  abroad  than  is  expected  from  ordinary  mortals  is  simply  puerile 
and  preposterous.  That  it  is  bad  economy  to  send  inferior  men  into  trying 
and  difficult  positions  is  emphatically  true,  but  when  the  question  comes  to  be 
asked  by  what  tests  you  will  try  and  form  your  superior  men,  it  is  soon  discov- 
ered that  it  is  not  the  man  who  asks  the  fewest  questions  or  tests  the  fewest 
theories  that  settles  upon  the  strongest  faith  or  faces  most  readily  the  martyr's 
fire.  It  is  also  more  and  more  distinctly  understood  that  in  the  missionary  field 
preeminently  it  is  the  way  a  man  holds,  and  exemplifies  the  faith  which  he 
holds,  that  tells  most  effectually  upon  the  way  he  defends  and  enforces  it,  and 
this  is  usually  determined  by  the  way  in  which  he  gained  it,  whether  it  was 
the  product  of  hard-fought  convictions  oftentimes  slowly  won,  or  of  dicta 
tamely  accepted  and  therefore  feebly  held." 

INSTRUCTIONS   TO  MR.   NOTES. 

The  following  letter  of  instractions  from  the  Foreign  Missionary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Berkeley  Street  Charch  to  Mr.  Noyes,  was  read  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  church  on  Friday  evening,  December  7th.  The 
charch  meeting  was  turned  into  a  farewell  reception  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Noyes.  After  the  reading  of  the  letter  by  Deacon  Torrey,  the  clerk  of 
the  committee,  brief  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Merriman,  Pro- 
fessor Tucker,  and  Dr.  Grpene,  the  senior  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  in  Japan,  who  said  of  Mr.  Noyes*8  relation  to  himself  and  his  col- 
leagae  at  Tokio :  '^  His  first  relations,  so  far  as  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  are  concerned,  will  be  with  my  colleagae  and  myself  in 
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Tokio.  I  may  say  for  myself,  and  I  think  with  equal  confidence  for  my 
colleague,  that  we  shall  welcome  him  most  cordially.  We  shall  he  glad 
to  assist  him  in  all  his  plans,  we  shall  he  glad  of  his  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  our  plans." 

Farther  addresses  were  made  hy  Deacons  Snow  and  Brainard  of  the 
Berkeley  Street  Church,  after  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  hade  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  farewell  and  Godspeed,  to  which 
Mr.  Noyes  responded  hriefly,  saying  in  conclusion  :  "We  are  going  forth 
.  with  one  purpose  only,  and  that  is  to  take  the  gospel  which  has  made 
you  and  me  what  we  are,  and  carry  it  to  those  who  have  it  not  Tou 
will  go  with  us  in  spirit,  and  all  our  work  shall  he  one  in  his  name, 
whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve." 

The  letter  is  as  follows :  ^ 

Dear  Brother  :  In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil which  ordained  you  as  a  foreign  missionary,  this  church  now  sends  you  and 
your  wife  forth  to  the  foreign  field.  The  foreign  missionary  committee  of  the 
church  gives  you  the  following  memoranda  of  directions  :  — 

1.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  money  and  expense  you  will  correspond  with 
the  treasurer  ;  on  all  other  suhjects  with  the  secretary.  -Through  him  you  will 
keep  the  committee  well  informed  as  to  your  condition  and  work.  You  will 
also  send  frequently  letters  to  he  read  to  the  church. 

2.  You  will  locate  at  first  at  Tokio,  Japan,  with  the  expectation  of  remaining 
there  at  least  six  months.  Your  ultimate  location  is  to  be  decided  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  conditions  may  then  appear.  In  judging  of  a  proposed  location, 
you  will  regard  chiefly  the  need  and  opportunity  for  work,  co-operation  with 
Congregational  missionaries,  if  practicable,  and  room  for  enlargement. 

3.  We  would  have  you  cultivate  fraternal  relations  with  all  missionaries.  . 
We  expect  that  you  will  seek  counsel  of  the  Congregational  missionaries,  and 
that  If  they  desire,  and  you  find  it  practicable,  you  will  work  in  co-operation 
with  them. 

4.  You  have  the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech  as  your  Congre- 
gational brethren  in  this  country,  but  you  will  observe  all  that  discretion  which 
the  common  work  of  all  missionaries  in  a  heathen  country  especially  requires. 
You  are  entitled  to  your  own  ways  of  thinking,  and  to  any  reasonable  explana- 
tion or  hope  by  which  dark  and  distressing  religious  problems  may  be  relieved, 
but  you  are  not  to  obtrude  or  emphasize  any  special  beliefs.  You  go  to  Japan 
to  preach  the  gospel  as  held  in  common  by  your  brethren  there  and  here. 

5.  We  ask  you  to  be  specially  careful  of  your  health,  so  that,  with  the  favor 
of  God,  you  may  have  a  long  term  of  vigorous  service.  You  carry  with  you 
the  sympathies  and  hopes  of  your  brethren  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Church  and 
of  thousands  more  who  will  pray  continually  that  Grod  will  uphold  and  guide 
you,  and  make  your  labors  abundant  in  blessing. 

Joseph  A.  Torret, 

Clerk  of  the  Commute. 
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SOCIAL  ECONOMICS. 


I. 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  AN  ELECTIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  reference  which  was  made  in  the  ^*  Christian  Union  "  of  October 
18,  1888,  to  an  Elective  Coarse  of  Stad^  in  Social  Economics  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  has  called  out  various  requests  from  minist^ers  and 
laymen  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  a  more  detailed  statement  of 
the  Course,  with  a  view  to  private  reading  and  study.  As  the  Course 
is  an  elective  in  the  Seminary,  and  as  it  has  to  do  with  topics  of  public  in- 
terest and  concern,  it  seems  to  be  fit  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
comply  with  these  requests.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  want  of  easy 
access  to  authorities  on  the  part  of  any  who  are  remote  from  good  public 
libraries.  Still  this  difficulty  is  not  insurmountable.  Very  much  use  can 
be  made  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  Course,  if  one  has  patience  and  dis- 
crimination, of  the  better  histories  to  be  found  in  private  libraries,  like 
Freeman's  "  Norman  Conquest,"  or  Green's  "  History  of  the  English 
People."  The  ordinary  town  library  can  be  utilized  to  a  considerable 
degree.  One  need  not  be  afraid  to  ask  for  the  purchase  of  such  books 
as  are  least  technical  and  of  most  popular  interest,  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
jects to  be  studied.  One  request  came  firom  an  Association  of  Minis- 
ters. In  such  a  case,  I  should  suppose  that  a  few  of  the  more  desirable 
and  least  accessible  books  might  be  purchased  by  the  membership  out  of 
a  common  fund.  Public  documents,  reports  of  organizations,  articles 
from  the  current  literature  of  reform,  and  the  like,  may  be  accumulated 
for  reference.  A  nucleus  once  made,  any  collection  will  grow  to  consider- 
able proportion,  and  can  be  made  available  by  some  simple  classification. 
*  The  Course  is  presented  upon  the  pages  of  the  Review,  as  involving 
the  least  expense,  as  allowing  more  room  for  notes  and  references  than 
could  be  g^ven  by  circulars,  and  as  reaching  a  larger  number  of  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  subjects  treated.  Each  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  Course  has  been  divided  into  twelve  topics,  one  of  which  (under  the 
first  section)  will  be  outlined  each  month  of  the  present  year  with  such 
subdivisions,  references,  and  notes,  as  the  treatment  may  suggest 

The  three  sections  are  as  follows  :  — 

Section  I.  The  Relation  of  Society  to  those  wJw  ?iave  not  been  fuUy 
incorporated  into  it,  with  special  reference  to  the  present  aims 
and  demands  of  the  Laboring  Classes, 

THE  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION  OP  LABOR. 

Section  U.  The  delation  of  Society  to  those  who  have  forfeited  their 
rights  in  it. 

THE  TREATMENT  OP  CRIME  AND  THE  CRIMINAL  CLASSES. 

Section  m.  The  Relation  of  Society  to  those  who  are  unable,  through 
various  disabilities^  to  keep  their  place  in  it. 

THE  TREATMENT  OP  PAUPERISM  AND  DISEASE. 

Section  I.    The  Social  Evolution  op  Labor,  which  will  be  presented 
the  present  year,  is  outlined  under  the  following  topics  :  — 
Topic  1.  The  Transition  from  Slavery  to  Serfdom. 
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Topic  2.  The  Worhman  of  the  Free  Cities. 

Topic  3.  The  English  Laborer  at  the  Rise  of  Industrialism. 

Topic  4.  The  Factory  System. 

Topic  5.  CJiartisnt  and  Trade  Unions. 

Topic  6.  English  Labor  Legislation. 

Topic  7.  The  Political  Relations  of  Democracy  to  the  Laboring 
Classes. 

Topic  8.  American  Labor  as  affected  by  Slavery  and  Immigration. 

Topic  9.  American  Labor  as  affected  by  the  Stqte  Systems  of  Educor 
tion. 

Topic  10.  Wages  and  FrofUs. 

Topic  11.  What  constitutes  a  Working  Day :    the  Use  of  Leisure. 

Topic  12.*  Socialism  in  America  compared  with  Socialism  in  Ger- 
many and  England  in  its  Present  Aims  and  Demands. 

Section  II,     The  Treatment  of  Crime  and  the  Criminal  Classes. 

Topic  1.  Roman  and  English  Law  compared  in  respect  to  Crime. 

Topic  2.  The  Separation  of  Religious  and  Political  Offenses  from  Crime. 

Topic  3.  The  Restriction  of  Capital  Punishment  and  the  Amelioration  of 
Criminal  Laws. 

Topic  4.  The  Constant  Causes  of  Crime,  with  special  reference  to  Intemper- 
ance and  Temperance  Legislation. 

Topic  5.  Habitual  Criminals. 

Topic  6.  Divorce  and  Remarriage. 

Topic  7.  The  Origin  of  the  Modem  Prison  System. 

Topic  8.  Reformatories. 

Topic  9.  Prison  Labor. 

Topic  10.  The  County  Jail. 

Topic  11.  The  Recovery  of  the  Criminal. 

Topic  12.  The  Prevention  of  Crime,  with  special  reference  to  Work 
among  the  Children  of  the  Vicions. 

Section  III.     The  Treatment  of  Pauperism  and  Disease. 

Topic  1.  Panperism  —  its  History  in  England. 

Topic  2.  The  Present  Sources  of  Poverty. 

Topic  3.  The  Classification  of  the  Poor. 

Topic  4.  Charity  in  the  Anc  ent  Church. 

Topic  5.  Mediaeval  Charity  —  the  Charitable  Origin  of  Institutions. 

Topic  6.  The  Charity  of  the  State-Poor  Laws. 

Topic  7.  Charitable  Organizations. 

Topic  8.  System  of  Associated  Charities. 

Topic  9.  The  Problem  of  the  Tenement  House. 

Topic  10.  The  Country  Poor. 

Topic  11.  Hospitals. 

Topic  12.  Asylums. 

General  Authoeities  for  use  in  Section  I.  The  list  is  made  as 
brief  as  possible,  including  those  only  which  are  easily  obtained.  Spe- 
cial authorities  will  be  given  under  each  topic.  .  Notice  will  be  taken 
from  time  to  time  of  books  and  articles  in  the  current  literature  of  the 
X^abor  Question. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  on  Ancient  Law  (Scribner)  and  on  £arly  History  of 
Institutions  (Murray,  London)  ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages ;  Seebohm,  The 
English  Village  Community  (Longman,  London),  or  Ashley,  English 
Economic    History    (Putnam) ;    Herbert    Spencer,    Descriptive    Soci- 

^  For  convenience  and  completeness,  Sections  II.  and  UI.  are  given  according 
to  topics. 
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ology,  English  and  French,  expensive  (Williams  &  Norgate,  London) ; 
Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages  (Putnam) ;  B[arl 
Marx,  Capital,  2  vol.  (Sonnenschein,  London) ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  2  vol.  (Appleton) ;  Walker,  The  Wages 
Question  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) ;  George,  Progress  and  Poverty  (Apple- 
ton)  ;  Gunton,  Wealth  and  Progress  (Appleton) ;  Laveleye,  Socialism 
of  To-Day  (The  Leadenhall  Press,  London),  or  Ely,  French  and  Grer^ 
man  Socialism  (Harpers)^  Statesman's  Tear  Book,  1888  (MacmiUan, 
London).  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  articles.  Political  Economy,  Ingram ; 
Slavery,  Ingram ;  Socialism,  Eirkup.  Reports  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  in 
Massachusetts  from  1874-1888.         \ 

Referbnces  unbbs  Tomo  1.  —  The  Transition  from  Slavery  to 
SerfdoTfi, 

Maine,  Early  History  of  Institutions. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries.     Book  2,  chap.  6. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries.     Book  1,  chap.  14. 

Guizot's  History  of  Civilization.     Chap.  4. 

Hallam's  Middle  Ages.     Chap.  2,  part  2,  with  notes  to  chap.  2. 

Spencer's  Descriptive  Sociology,  English  and  French  —  Columns  on 
Division  and  Regulation  of  Lahor. 

Seehohm's  English  Village  Community.     Chaps.  5  and  10. 

Stubbs'  Constitutional  History  of  England.  VoL  1,  pp.  426-431; 
voL  3,  pp.  604-7. 

Freeman's  Norman  Conquest.    Vol.  5,  pp.  318-23. 

Green's  Conquest  of  England.     (Harpers'  Ed.)  pp.  315-20. 

Green's  History  of  English  People.     Book  4,  chaps.  3,  4. 

Ashley's  English  Economic  History.     Chap.  1. 

Rogers'  Economic  Interpretation  of  History.     Chaps.  2,  3. 

Rogers'  Work  and  Wages.     Chaps.  1,  2,  3. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

NOTES   ON  THE  TBAN8ITI0N  FROM  SLAYEBY  TO  SERFDOM. 

1.  Slavery  itsdf  marks  a  step  in  Social  Progress. 

i*  As  war  performed  an  indispensable  f onction  in  human  history,  our  just 
horror  for  some  aspects  of  slavery  must  not  prevent  ns  from  reoog^ing  that 
institution  as  a  necessary  step  in  social  progress.  It  is  not  merely  that  in  its 
first  establishment  slavery  was  an  immense  advance  by  substituting  for  the 
immolation  of  captives,  often  accompanied  by  cannibalism,  their  permanent  oc- 
cupation in  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  victor.  This  advanta^  is  generally 
acknowledged.  But  it  is  not  so  well  understood  that  slavery  oisoharged  im- 
portant offices  in  the  late  social  evolution  —  first,  by  enabling  military  action 
to  prevail  with  the  degree  of  intensity  and  continuity  reijoisite  for  the  system 
of  mcorporation  by  conquest  which  vras  its  final  destmation  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
forcing  the  captives,  who  with  their  descendants  came  to  form  the  majority  of 
the  population  in  the  conquering  community,  to  an  industrial  life  in  spite  of  the 
antipathy  to  regular  and  sustained  labor  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  na- 
ture, especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  social  movement,  when  insouciance 
is  so  common  a  trait,  and  irresponsibility  is  hailed  as  a  welcome  relief."  — 
Ency.  Brit.  "  Slavery." 

2.  False  Principles  on  which  are  based  the  supposed  Eights  of 
Slavery. 

**  The  three  origins  of  the  right  of  slavery,  assigned  by  Justinian,  are  all  of 
them  built  upon  false  foundations.    As,  first,  slavery  is  held  to  arise  *jure 
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gentium^*  from  a  state  of  captivity  in  war,  whence  slaves  are  called  <  mancipia, 
quasi  manu  captU  The  conqueror,  say  the  civilians,  had  a  right  to  the  life 
of  his  captive  ;  and,  having  spared  that,  has  a  right  to  deal  with  him  as  he 
pleases.  But  it  is  an  untrue  position,  when  taken  generally,  that  hy  the  law 
of  nature  or  nations,  a  man  may  kill  his  enemy.  He  has  only  a  right  to  kill 
him  in  particular  cases  ;  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  for  self-defense  ;  and 
it  is  plain  this  absolute  necessity  did  not  subsist,  since  the  victor  did  not 
actually  kill  him,  but  made  him  prisoner.  War  is  itself  justifiable  only  on  prin- 
ciples of  self-preservation  ;  and  therefore  it  gives  no  other  right  over  prison- 
ers but  merely  to  disable  them  from  doing  harm  to  us,  by  confining  their  per- 
sons. Much  less  can  it  give  a  right  to  kifi,  torture,  abuse,  plunder,  or  even  to 
enslave,  an  enemy,  when  the  war  is  over.  Since,  therefore,  the  right  of  making 
slaves  by  captivity  depends  on  a  supposed  right  of  slaughter,  that  founda^ 
tion  failinc^,  the  consequence  drawn  from  it  must  fail  likewise.  But,  secondly, 
it  is  said  that  slavery  may  begin  ^jure  civili,^  when  one  man  sells  himself  to 
another.  This,  if  only  meant  of  contracts  to  serve  or  work  for  another,  is  very 
just ;  but  when  applied  to  strict  slavery  in  the  sense  of  the  laws  of  old  Rome 
or  modem  Barbary,  is  also  impossible.     Every  sale  implies  a  price  a  quid  pro 

Sw,  an  equivalent  g^ven  to  the  seller  in  lieu  of  what  he  transfers  to  the  buyer, 
ut  what  equivalent  can  be  given  for  life  and  liberty,  both  of  which  (in  abso- 
lute slavery)  are  held  to  be  in  the  master's  disposal  ?  His  property  also,  the 
very  price  he  seems  to  receive,  devolves  ipso  facto  to  his  master,  the  instant  he 
becomes  his  slave.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  buyer  gives  nothing,  and  the 
seller  receives  nothing.  Of  what  validity  then  can  a  sale  be,  which  destroys 
the  very  principles  upon  which  all  sales  are  founded  ?  Lastly,  we  are  told 
that  besides  these  two  ways  by  which  slaves  ^fiunt,  or  are  acquired,  they  may 
also  be  hereditary.  *Servi  nascuntur;*  the  children  of  acquired  slaves  are 
jure  naturae,  by  a  negative  kind  of  birthright,  slaves  also.  But  this,  being 
built  on  the  two  former  rights,  must  fall  together  with  them.  If  neither  cap- 
tivity, nor  the  sale  of  one's  self,  can  by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason  reduce 
the  parent  to  slavery,  much  less  can  they  reduce  the  offspring."  —  Blackstone^s 
Commentaries.    Book  i.,  chap.  14. 

3.  The  Corrupting  Effect  of  Roman  Slavery. 

**  The  Roman  slave  was  not  the  dull  and  degraded  savage  whom  we  associate 
with  the  word  '  slave,'  but  he  might  be  a  man,  in  all  ways  the  superior  of  his 
master  ;  and  the  absolute  control  over  the  life  and  happiness  of  such  a  human 
being  must  have  been  far  more  brutalizing  than  if  the  owner  could  have  felt 
that  the  slave  was  only  a  step  above  the  brute.  With  these  slavish  ministers 
to  every  want  the  Roman  sank  into  the  wretched  though  splendid  existence 
which  horrifies  us  in  every  writer  from  Juvenal  to  Sidonius." — Emerton, 
"Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages,"  p.  17. 

4.  Definition  of  Serfdom  or  Villainage. 

'*  The  characteristic  distinction  of  the  villain  was  his  obligation  to  remain 
upon  his  lord's  land.  .  .  .  The  villain  went  with  the  land."  —  Hallam. 

"  The  villain  was  not  a  slave,  but  a  freeman  minus  the  very  important  rights 
of  his  lord.     As  against  all  men  but  his  lord  he  was  free."  —  Freeman. 

"  Villains  were  safe  in  the  possession  of  their  homes,  they  had  a  remedy 
against  the  violence  of  their  masters,  they  could  if  they  chose  renounce  their 
holdings  and  take  refuge  in  a  town,  become  members  of  the  guilds,  and  then 
when  unclaimed  for  a  year  and  a  day,  obtain  the  full  rights  of  freemen.  They 
could  always  obtain  emancipation  through  the  intervention  of  the  church."  — 
Stubbs. 

5.  For  descriptions  of  personal  and  family  life  of  the  Serf  see 
histories  of  Feudalism,  or  Early  Village  Communities,  or  fiction,  like 
Scott's  "  Ivanhoe." 

6.  Neither  Slavery  nor  Serfdom  was  abolished  in  England  by  Law. 
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Both  passed  away  under  the  advance  of  the  national  life.  The  aboli- 
tion was  gradual,  the  serf  lifting  the  slave  to  his  condition  as  the  serf 
at  first  sunk  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position. 

"  The  strict  feudal  theory,  with  its  ascending  scale  of  classes,  had  hardly 
any  room  for  the  personal  slave.  At  every  stage,  from  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope  downward,  the  lord  had  rights  over  his  man,  the  man  owed  duties  to  his 
lord.  Those  duties,  as  we  get  lower  in  the  scale,  might  be  base  and  burthen- 
some  ;  hut  they  did  not  imply  actual  property  in  the  man  himself.  The  lowest 
step  of  all,  in  such  a  system  as  this,  was  more  naturally  filled  by  villainage 
tlum  by  actual  slavery.  For,  grievous  as  the  villain's  bondage  nught  be,  the 
form  which  that  bondage  took  was  rather  that  the  lord  had  rights  over  the 
villain  than  that  he  had  a  property  in  him.  Absolute  property  m  a  man,  the 
property  which  enables  the  master  to  sell  his  slave  in  the  market,  has  uo  place 
in  the  feudal  range  of  ideas.  Silently  then  and  CTadually,  but  none  the  less 
effectually,  while  the  churl  sank  to  the  state  of  villainage,  the  slave  rose  to 
it.  In  this  way,  that  very  spirit  of  oligarchic  contempt  for  the  lower  classes, 
which  did  such  wrong  to  the  lowest  class  but  one,  did  for  the  lowest  class  of 
all  what  the  preaching  of  Wulfstan  and  Anselm,  the  legislation  of  Cnut  and 
William,  had  feuled  to  do.  Without  the  operation  of  any  law,  without  any 
general  act  of  emancipation,  the  class  rose  to  the  rank  of  villainage.  The  state 
of  slavery  never  abolished  by  law,  passed  so  utterly  out  of  use  and  out  of  mind, 
that  English  judges,  who  remembered  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as 
villainage,  denied  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  slavery.  At  last,  ymen 
a  new  kind  of  slavery  had  arisen  in  the  out-lpng  possessions  of  England, 
when  slaves  who  were  no  longer  English  criminals  or  British  captives,  but 
men  utterly  alien  in  race  and  color,  were  again  bought  and  sold  in  England, 
the  question  which  had  troubled  the  consciences  of  Wulfstan  and  Anselm 
again  became  a  practical  one.  It  is  characteristic  of  English  history  that 
slavery  was  finally  wiped  out  from  among  us,  not  by  a  legislative  enactment, 
but  by  a  judicial  decision  which  did  more  credit  to  the  hearts  of  the  judges 
who  gave  it  than  it  did  to  their  knowledge  of  history.  The  doctrine  that  a 
man  became  free  merely  by  treadin?  the  soil  or  breathing  the  air  of  England 
would  have  sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of  any  judg^  or  legislator  in  the 
twelfth  century.  But,  long  before  that  doctrine  was  put  forth,  while  actual 
slavery  had  so  utterly  passed  away  that  its  very  existence  in  former  days  was 
for^^tten,  villainage,  though  not  forgotten,  had  passed  away  as  utterly. 
Neither  slavery  nor  villainage  was  ever  abolished  by  law.  As  villainage  came 
in  by  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  poorer  freemen,  so  it  went  out  by  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  villains."  —  Freeman's  '<  Norman  Conquest,"  vol. 
5,  p.  321. 

WiUiam  Jewett  Tucker, 

Akbovbr. 

II. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

T?ie  Bin  for  the  Insurance  of  Aged  and  Invalid  Workingmen  is 
now  before  the  German  Reichstag.  The  subject  was  broached  by  the 
government  as  early  as  1883,  since  which  time  it  has  received  an  extra- 
ordinary publicity,  and  become  the  first  question  of  internal  politics. 
The  present  measure  is  the  outcome  and  sequel  of  the  Laws  already  in 
force,  making  compulsory,  insurance  of  workingmen  against  accidents 
and  sickness,  —  a  principle  which  has  found  wide  acceptance  in  Europe. 
The  Employers*  Liability  Act  in  England,  which  Lord  Salisbury's  gov- 
ernment is  endeavoring  to  modify,  is  an  accident  insurance  company. 
In  Austria  a  similar  act  has  just  gone  into  operation,  while  Italy's  Ac- 
cident Insurance  Company  went  into  effect  in  1883.  The  German 
Accident  Insurance  Ck>mpanie8  are  supported  entirely  by  compulsory 
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pro  rata  contribation  of  employers,  and  the  executive  management  rests 
with  groaps   of   employers.      In  the  insurance    against  sickness,  the 
employer  has  to  pay  but  one  third  of  the  premiums,  while  the  laborer 
pays   two   thirds.      The  present  biU   completes   the   insurance  of  the 
workingmen  by  making  insurance  against  invalidism  and  old  age  com- 
pulsory upon  all  laborers,  the  cost  to  be  defrayed,  one  third  by  the 
laborer  himself,  one  third  by  his  employer,  and  the  remaining  one  third 
by  the  Imperial  Government.     The  amount  of  such  payments  can  only 
be  determined  by  experience,  but  provisionally  it  is  fixed  at  2  pfen- 
nigs =  ^  cent  per  day.     The  invalid  is  to  receive  during  invalidism  a 
yearly  income  varying  from  $30  to  $62.50,  according  to  previous  pay- 
ments.    In  order  to  earn  this  he  must  have  contributed  his  daily  premi- 
ums for  five  years  of  300  working  days,  —  these  premiums  to  be  deducted 
from  wages  by  the  employer,  and  entered  in  the  laborer's  record  book. 
After  passing  the  age  of  seventy  the  laborer  who  has  paid  his  premiums 
for  30  years  is  to  receive  the  pension  of  $30  per  year.     The  administra- 
tion of  the  vast  scheme  is  to  be  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  '*  Groups  of 
Employers,"  before  mentioned.    The  present  bill  is  designed  by  Bismarck 
to  serve  two  ends,  —  to  quiet  the  Sociid-democrats,  and  to  lighten  the  poor- 
tax,  which  has  grown  of  late  years  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  population.     The  scheme  appears  admirably  calculated  to  secure  the 
second  result,  but  for  that  very  reason  to  be  very  bad  bait  for  the  Social- 
ists.^    The  new  bill  will  relieve  the  landed  proprietors  of  providing  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  since  one  third  of  such  expense  is  now  to  come 
from  the  capitalist  class,  and  only  one  third  to  be  borne  by  the  whole 
country  in  taxes.     The  remaining  one  third  is  to  fall  upon  a  class  not 
hitherto  burdened  with  a  poor-tax  —  that  is,  the  poor  themselves.     In  a 
word,  the  burden  of  the  poor-tax  is  shifted,  and  lessened  in  as  far  as  it 
makes  the  poor  provide  for  themselves !     This  is  certainly  very  far  from 
Socialism.    Furthermore,  the  Socialists  assert  that  the  one  third  nominally 
contributed  by  the  employers  will,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  be  deducted  ultimately  from  wages,  which  is  probably  true.     If  the 
whole  measure  is  really  oiiy  an  improvement  of  the  poor-law,  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  welcomed  by  sJl  except  those  who  believe  in  pauperization 
by  governmental  support.    It  is  a  gain  to  have  men  regard  their  annuity 
as  interest  upon  money  saved  rather  than  as  charity.     It  is  something  to 
get  certain  people  to  save  even  a  half  cent  per  day  against  sickness  and 
old  age.     The  only  ones  who  can  properly  object  are  the  skilled  and  in- 
dependent workmen  who  are  able  to  provide  for  their  own  insurance, 
but  to   exclude   them  would   be  unfair,   and   would   make  the  whole 
scheme   seem  like   pure   charity,  which  is  just  the  impression  to  be 
avoided.     Writers  like  Platter  object  to  the  annuity  because  it  is  far 
too  small,  and  apparently  desire  an  annuity  sufficient  to  support  a  work- 
ingman  in  the  style  of  life  and  in  the  locality  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  in  his  best  days.     They  scorn  the  idea  of  a  bare  support 
But  Bismarck  is  wise.    Evidently  the  premium  must  be  accommodated  to 
the  worst  paid  classes,  and  larger  annuities  would  require  larger  pre- 
miums.    To  do  this  the  average  workingman  must  be  insured  against 
loss  of  work,  if  not  poor  wages.     This  would  be  Socialism  unadulter^ 
ated  and  demoralizing.     No  insurance  company  can  subvert  the  laws  of 
human  nature  and  society.     The  proposed  bill  can,  from  the  hupiani- 

*  Cf .  Bretano  in  Conrad's  Jahrbllcher,  Sechzehnter  Band,  Erstes  Heft ;  also 
Flatter  in  the  ArchwfOr  Soziale  Oesetzgebung,  Erstes  Heft. 
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tarian  point  of  view,  only  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  reach  those  who 
will  not  save  without  strong  control  and  persistent  opportunity;  to  do 
for  the  lowest  class  of  laborers  what  is  done  for  the  more  intelligent 
and  better  paid  by  private  societies  and  savings-banks,  with  which  it  in  no 
wise  interferes.  The  final  form  which  this  bill  will  take  in  the  Reichs- 
tag and  the  result  of  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with  deep  interest 

German  thought  is  infectious,  and  the  ideas  embodied  in  Bismarck's 
latest  insurance  bill  have  found  a  parallel  in  England  in  the  plan  advo- 
cated in  many  periodicals  and  lately,  through  an  organized  society,  by  a 
clergyman,  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley  (see  Aschrott  in  Conrad's  Jahrbuch, 
December,  1887).  His  plan  proposes  a  compulsory  premium  of  £10,  to 
be  paid  in  by  every  man  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  — 
from  which  only  the  laborers  are  to  draw,  in  case  of  illness,  eight  shillings 
per  week  ;  in  old  age,  four  shillings.  Practically,  every  well-to-do  person 
makes  a  present  of  $50  to  the  fund.  It  is  certainly  as  socialistic  as 
the  Crerman  plan,  and  equally  valuable  for  its  effect  upon  the  poor-rates. 
In  England  the  idea  does  not  meet  with  a  warm  welcome,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  Government  Annuity  system,  the  excellent  postal  savings- 
banks  (now  8,720  in  number,  having  3,351,761  depositors,  and  a  deposit 
of  £53,974,065),  and  the  strong  well-conducted  unioas  and  societies  for 
insurance  and  mutual  benefit  The  objection  that  the  latter  are  weak 
and  fraudulent  would  be  removed  by  government  inspection  and  guaran- 
tee. However,  these  all  probably  leave  untouched  the  class  wliich  Mr. 
Blackley  seeks  to  reach,  —  the  same  class  that  Bismarck  seeks  to  keep 
from  the  poor-Hbuse. 

In  America  it  will  be  long  before  our  condition  will  demand  or  our 
temper  permit  a  compulsory  national  insurance.  But  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  evident  that  the  opportunities  and  incentives  for  our  laboring 
classes  to  save  are  inadequate.  Savings-banks  are  found  only  in  the 
larger  towns,  and  are  widely  if  undeservedly  distinisted.  To  say  nothing 
of  any  annuity  system,  postal  savings-banks  at  every  post-office,  as  a 
part  of  the  government  system,  would  prove  excellent  missionaries.  The 
work  done  in  the  line  of  insurance  by  such  private  societies  as  the  Odd 
Fellows  is  surprising.  In  1887  they  collected  a  revenue  of  $6,500,000 
in  the  United  States,  and  since  1830  have  paid  out  in  benefits  $45,000,000 
to  1,318,000  members.  The  objection  to  the  trades-unions  as  benefit 
societies  lies,  of  course,  in  the  poor  and  irresponsible  management  For 
this  reason  the  recent  movement  in  the  direction  of  insurance  companies 
under  the  control  of  powerful  railroad  corporations  is  very  encouraging. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Employees*  Relief  Association  was  inaugurated 
in  1880  —  by  a  contribution  of  $100,000  —  by  the  railroad  company, 
which  also  guaranteed  its  engagements  and  provided  the  clerical  force,  a 
relation  somewhat  modified  recently.  The  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion is  compulsory  upon  employees,  who  are  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  engaged  in  dangerous  employments,  and  those  not  so  engaged. 
They  are  then  divided  into  five  groups  according  to  their  pay,  and  con- 
tribute monthly  accordingly  from  75  cents  to  $5,  receiving  weekly  corre- 
sponding sums  during  sickness  or  disablement,  and  an  adequate  pay- 
ment is  made  to  the  heirs  in  case  of  death.  The  scheme  includes  no 
provision  for  the  aged.  According  to  the  seventh  annual  report  the 
receipts  for  1887  were  $367,350.43,  and  the  expenditures  for  members 
were  $346,776.27  in  nearly  13,000  payments.  The  present  8»i»*ini8 
$71,144,  which  would  evidently  disistppear  if  account  were  taken 
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the  original  endowment  by  the  railroad  company  and  the  clerical  ex- 
pense. Under  the  same  charter  is  a  very  successful  savings-bank  and 
building  scheme.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  had  since  1886  a 
very  similar  relief  department,  save  that  it  is  voluntary.  During  the 
year  1887,  this  department  paid  to  members  $264,605.78.  Here  again 
the  endowment  by  the  company,  $60,000,  together  witih  nearly  an  equal 
amount  contributed  yearly  in  the  form  of  operating  expenses,  alone  pre- 
vents the  insolvency  of  the  department.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
has  within  a  few  months  organized  a  similar  voluntary  relief  association. 
With  these  may  be  compared  such  associations  as  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Benefit  Association,  which  is  working  its  way  into  favor.  The  advantages 
of  such  associations  to  botli  corporations  and  employees  does  not  admit 
of  debate,  though  the  precise  form  they  will  ultimately  take  is  yet  un- 
determined. The  near  future  is  likely  to  witness  their  extension  to  all 
railroad  companies,  and  indeed  all  great  corporations  of  every  kind. 
They  should  be  encouraged  as  a  most  practicable  method  of  remedying 
that  fault  of  wage-earners  everywhere  —  a  lack  of  reserve  resources, 
living  at  the  end  of  their  rope.  In  America,  at  least,  the  laboring  popula- 
tion suffer  not  so  much  from  an  inability  to  save  as  from  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  to  do  so. 

A  recent  work  by  Hugh  Taylor  upon  the  "  Morality  of  Nations  "  de- 
velops an  interesting  view  of  political  and  social  combinations  and  organ*- 
izations,  phenomena  about  wluch  our  modern  society  is  much  concerned. 
His  point  of  view  is  purely  evolutional.  He  starts  with  the  great  fact  of 
the  mutual  warfare  of  organisms  in  nature.  Within  the  field  of  sociol- 
ogy he  calls  this  the  "  Law  of  Antagonism,"  which  is  apparently  only  a 
corollary  to  the  law  of  self-preservation.  The  strongest  instinct  of  rude 
humanity  is  self-assertion,  which  is  met  by  the  same  instinct  in  every 
other  individual.  This  mutual  antagonism,  which  negatives  all  society, 
is  first  diverted  in  the  family  under  the  influence  of  wife  and  children  by 
an  identification  of  interest,  so  that  the  family  becomes  the  real  social 
unit.  The  antagonism  of  the  individual  now  gives  place  to  the  antago- 
nism of  the  household.  Within  the  family  morality  has  arisen,  but  war- 
fare still  obtains  outside  of  it  Much  later  the  family  broadens  into  the 
tribe  or  clan,  and  the  family  antagonism  into  tribal  antagonism.  The 
antagonisms  of  political  divisions  or  governments  follow  next.  But 
deeper  far  than  the  antagQuism  of  arbitrary  groups  is  race  antagonism, 
as  all  history  has  shown,  notably  the  history  of  the  English  power  in 
France,  and  the  recent  consolidation  of  European  nations  upon  race  lines. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  antagonisms  of  these  larger  groups  have  not 
suppressed  the  inborn  animal  instinct  of  antagonism,  but  merely  given  it 
a  new  direction.  Of  necessity,  with  hostility  toward  a  larger  group 
comes  a  progressive  unification  of  interest  with  the  group  to  which  the 
individual  belongs  —  the  family,  clan,  nation,  or  race.  Thus  egoism  gains 
in  breadth  and  loses  in  depth  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  social 
sympathy.  A  further  gain  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  the  more  intense  forms  of  antagonism  are  less  and  less  fre- 
quent as  society  advances. 

Two  contentions  of  Mr.  Taylor  are  of  especial  interest  in  the  present 
state  of  sociology.  First,  that  the  antagonism  between  groups  retains 
mucl'  (''  tLe  barbarism  of  the  original  individual  antagonism,  that  is,  it  is 
still  warfare.     Secondly,  that  within  groups  or  combinations  themselves 
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the  responEdbility  is  divided,  and  therefore  the  morality  of  .the  combination 
is  lower  than  the  morality  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it 

The  first  point  is  illustrated  by  the  present  condition  of  £urope. 
Never  before  were  there  so  many  men  under  arms  and  ready  to  kill 
each  other,  like  savages.  Yet  they  are  Christian  and  of  a  high  morality 
in  their  conduct  as  individuals ;  scrupulous  of  the  rights  of  life  and  prop- 
erty within  the  group,  they  are  yet  ready  upon  the  slightest  pretext  to 
butcher  by  tens  of  thousands  those  who  live  across  a  narrow  river  or 
imaginary  line,  as  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  simply  because  they  be- 
long to  another  combination.  Honesty,  truthfulness,  and  forbearance  are 
not  thought  to  apply  to  international  relations.  Altruism  cannot  be  an 
international  virtue.  We  privately  abhor  Machiavelian  principles,  but 
as  statesmen  we  follow  them.  Nor  is  the  antagonism  of  nations  less 
marked  in  the  economic  field.  The  industrial  warfare  of  retaliatory 
tariffs,  bounties,  and  subsidies  is  fully  as  fierce  as  the  war  of  powder  and 
shell.  Turning  now  to  the  smaller  groups,  political  parties  wage  the 
fiercest  warfare  which,  for  the  time,  transforms  the  most  peaceful  neigh- 
bors into  bitter  enemies,  and  the  morality  of  the  sti'ife  is  the  morality, 
or  absence  of  morality,  of  warfare  in  which  any  and  all  weapons  are 
legitimate.  Religious  parties  illustrate  forcibly  this  latent  antagonism  of 
human  nature.  Their  strife  is  certainly  not  always  characterized  by  the 
fine  feeling  and  high  morality  of  their  individual  members.  In  quite 
recent  times  combinations  of  cei-tain  classes,  trades  unions.  Knights  of 
Labor,  etc.,  have  evinced  something  of  original  savagery  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  employing  or  capitalist  class,  while  they  in  turn  combine  in 
trusts  or  monopolies  against  all  the  rest  of  society.  £ach  is  in  its  way 
immoral  in  its  antagonism.  One  is  constantly  surprised  in  school  and  col- 
lege life  by  the  amount  of  latent  '*  fight "  brought  to  the  surface  by  party, 
society,  and  class  antagonisms. 

Secondly,  combinations  are  not  only  savagely  antagonistic  in  their  ex- 
ternal relations,  but  certain  internal  tendencies  are  inmioral,  since  the 
sense  of  guilt  for  an  immoral  act  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of 
men  who  participate  in  it. 

For  this  reason  national  morality  is  far  different  from  private  morality. 
For  example,  England's  colonial  policy  has  been  characterized  by  a  perfidy 
and  cruelty  of  which  no  Englishman  would  be  guilty  in  his  private  rela- 
tions ;  and  if  he  is  not  exactly  proud  of  such  achievements  he  is  quite  ready 
to  profit  by  them  and  repeat  them  upon  occasion.  We  might  make  the 
same  observation  upon  our  own  treatment  of  the  Indian.  The  sense  of 
responsibility  and  guilt  is  infinitesimal.  It  was  this  subdivision  of  re- 
sponsibility that  made  members  of  the  Roman  Church  so  long  complacent 
toward  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  Members  of  political  parties  feel 
but  a  low  degree  of  responsibility  for  tlie  morality  of  a  political  canvass, 
accordingly  the  possession  of  a  fine  moral  sense  is  not  die  first  requisite 
in  the  political  manager,  whether  in  the  ward  or  nation.  Doubtless  the 
occasional  acts  of  violence  upon  the  part  of  organized  labor  are  not 
equally  abhorrent  to  one  who  belongs  to  the  organization  and  to  the  dis- 
interested spectator.  Members  of  corporations  and  combinations  that 
oppress  employees  and  consumers  have  as  double  a  personality  as  Dr. 
Jeckyll.  FurUier,  "  business  "  or  "  society  "  becomes  personified,  and  is 
held  responsible  for  the  aberrations  from  morality  '*  to  keep  even,"  or  be- 
cause *^  every  one  does  it." 

This  diffusion  of  responsibility  through  the  whole  group  and  consequent 
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lowering  of  moral  standards  arising  from  the  prevalent  tendency  to  organ- 
ization and  combinations  is  a  very  serious  danger  to  morality.  To  society 
these  combinations  are  threatening  for  their  tendency  to  carry  their  antag- 
onisms to  open  warfare,  and  usurp  functions  which  it  is  the  constant 
effort  of  civilization  to  confine  to  governments.  It  is  difficult  not  to  see 
a  grave  menace  to  our  institutions  in  the  recently  reported  union  of  rail- 
road employees  of  all  kinds,  much  more  in  the  proposed  union  of  all 
laborers  in  one  organization.  Evolutionally  it  is  a  step  backward  —  the 
^  formation  of  two  great  class  groups  within  a  nation  —  instead  of  leaving 
antagonism  to  the  nations  as  a  step  toward  its  final  abolition.  For,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  says,  the  hope  of  society  lies  in  making  the  groups  or  combi- 
nations continually  larger,  and  fewer,  until  there  shall  be  but  one  group, 
coincident  with  humanity,  realizing  equally  the  dream  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  brute  antagonism  will  be  driven  from 
its  last  stronghold,  and  the  world  become  the  "  City  of  Grod."  As  Plato 
said,  looking  at  it  from  the  intellectual  side,  men  will  become  philosophers ; 
while  Christ,  speaking  from  the  moral  side,  proclaimed  the  golden  rule, 
or  law  of  love,  the  polar  opposite  of  the  law  of  antagonism  —  the  one 
governing  the  first  and  human  stage  of  evolution,  the  other  at  its  divine 
goal. 

D,  Collin  Wells. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MISSION&    SECOND  SERIES. 
I.    THE  TURKISH  EMPIBE. 

Our  first  reports  of  missionary  operations  in  this  empire  were  given 
two  years  and  a  half  ago,  in  April,  1886.  We  have  since  then  not  been 
able,  indeed,  to  penetrate  all  the  nooks  and  recesses  of  missionary  work 
throughout  the  world,  or  to  notice  the  operations  of  every  society.  Both 
time  and  space  have  limited  us.  We  have  not  aimed  at  giving  an  ex- 
haustive account,  so  much  as  a  central  and  stimulating  view  of  the  efforts 
making  by  Protestant  missionaries  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  heathen  and  Mohammedan  countries.  Our  course  has  con- 
ducted us  through  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  China,  the  East  Indies,  Mada- 
gascar, Southern  and  Equatorial  and  Western  Africa,  British  America, 
and  Polynesia,  and  has  now  brought  us  around  to  the  original  point  of 
departure.  We  have  been  accompanied  throughout  with  even  an  excess 
of  public  appreciation,  testifying  less  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
reports,  than  to  the  growing  interest  in  Missions,  and  to  the  desire  of 
seeing  them  in  as  many  various  points  of  view  as  possible.  Of  course  in 
this  second  series  of  Reports  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  large  measure, 
though  not  altogether,  to  the  events  which  have  come  to  pass  since  we. 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  same  field  of  missionary  labor  before.  As 
to  Turkey,  of  course,  outside  of  Syria,  the  "  Missionary  Herald  "  is  almost 
exclusively  our  source  of  information.  Various  things  will  be  mentioned 
whose  general  tenor  is  already  known ;  but  it  is  thought  best,  as  before, 
to  touch  upon  them  in  chronological  sequence,  that  their  actual  course 
may  be  the  better  apprehended. 
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In  the  '^  Missionaiy  Herald "  for  Jane,  1886,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Miss  Maria  A.  West,  descrihing  a  visit.  **  On  the  9th  of  December  the 
civil  head  of  the  Protestants  in  this  region,  the  preacher's  sister,  and  my- 
self, started  for  Ordo,  an  out-station  of  Trebizond,  a  hundred  miles  west, 
on  the  Black  Sea  Coast.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  week  previous  had 
given  place  to  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  glorious  sunset  gave  promise  of 
propitious  weather.  The  deck  of  the  Russian  steamer  was  crowded  with 
Greek  and  Armenian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  and  we  soon  found  oppor- 
tunities of  seed-sowing  by  the  way.  *  You  will  not  find  Christ  at  Jeru- 
salem,' I  said,  after  pleasant  conversation  with  some  of  the  women. 
'  What ! '  exclaimed  an  aged  mother,  *  is  he  not  there  ?  Then  there  is  no 
use  in  our  going.'  And  her  dismay  was  pitiful.  *  No,'  I  replied,  *  he  is 
not  there,  in  person ;  but  in  spirit  he  is  here  and  everywhere,  and  you 
need  not  take  the  long  journey  to  the  Holy  City  to  find  him.*  This  led 
to  our  reading  some  of  Christ's  own  words,  and  she  and  her  companions 
listened  with  eager  attention,  afterward  saying,  *God  sent  you  to  us.' 
We  left  among  them  a  number  of  tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture  in 
their  own  tongue,  with  prayer  for  the  divine  blessing.  Several  of  the 
steamer  officiab  politely  received  some  of  the  lovely  letters  and  cards,  in 
French  and  Italian,  provided  by  the  *  Christmas  Letter  Mission,'  and  we 
overheard  one  translating  one  of  these  letters  into  Turkish  for  the  benefit 
o£  another.  A  Turkish  lady  who  shared  our  cabin  seemed  interested  in 
what  she  heard,  and  repeatedly  invited  us  to  visit  her  home  in  Constan- 
tinople." 

It  is  known,  of  course,  that  the  original  object  of  the  American  Board, 
as  a  foreign  missionary  society,  was,  as  expressed  in  the  charter  of  1812, 
*'*'  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands."  And  the  Board 
in  its  very  first  Regulation  declares  its  object  to  be,  "  to  propagate  the 
gospel  among  unevangelized  nations  and  communities."  Doubtless  the 
'words  of  the  charter  would  easily  admit  of  the  extension  implied  in  the 
words  of  R^ulation  I.  They  would  not  so  easily  admit  of  extension  to 
operations  in  Christian  countries.  Nor  could  they  without  a  certain  diffi- 
culty be  interpreted  as  authorizing  missions  to  Christian  churches  in 
Moslem  countries,  except  as  these  missions  were  to  be  regarded  as  pre- 
paratory to  an  ultimate  extension,  through  these,  of  evangelizing  labors 
among  the  Mohammedans.  Doubtless  that  is  the  view  which  we  are  to 
take  of  the  eminently  successful  missions  among  the  Monophysite  and 
Nestorian  churches  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Joseph 
K.  Greene,  D.  D.,  of  Constantinople,  published  in  the  "  Herald  "  for  July, 
1886,  bears  in  this  direction.  He  says  :  "  For  forty- five  years  the  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey  have  been  laboring  specially  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Oriental  Christians.  The  hour  seems  now  to  have 
come  for  more  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey. 
The  obstacles  which  formerly  prevented  direct  labor  for  them  have  now, 
at  least  in  part,  disappeared."  Dr.  Greene  goes  on  to  say,  that  though, 
as  Caliph,  the  Sultan  is  bound  to  punish  apostatizing  Moslems  with  death, 
yet,  as  Turkish  monarch,  he  is  bound  by  the  limitations  involved  in  his 
treaties  with  the  Christian  Powers,  and  adds,  '^  Let  it  be  noted  that  the 
Turits  have  often  shown  political  wisdom  in  observing  their  treaty  obli- 
gations, whatever  may  have  been  the  requirements  of  their  religion." 
Therefore,  although  the  intense  fanaticism  of  Islam,  fully  represented  in 
Abdul  Hamid,  who,  moreover,  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  energetic  in  his 
personal  control  of  iJie  government,  makes  it  certain  that  a  converted,  at 
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least  a  baptized,  Moslem  will  have  much,  perhaps  everything,  to  undergo, 
yet,  as  Dr.  Greene  remarks,  *'  it  is  a  great  gain  that  the  government  is 
clearly  driven  to  practice  evasion  and  disguise,  and  knows  that  in  its  acts 
of  persecution  it  has  the  sentiments  of  the  civilized  world  arrayed  against 
it,  and  is  at  any  time  liable  to  be  called  to  account  by  the  Christian 
powers.  Moreover,  the  tests  to  which  Turks  favorable  to  Christianity 
are  providentially  subjected  subserve  valuable  ends,  and  the  case  of 
Christian  Turks  is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  that  of  the  early  Christians 
exposed  for  centuries  to  the  bitter  persecutions  of  Pagan  Rome." 

Now  that  Canon  Taylor  has  taken  upon  him  the  character  of  Minister 
Resident  of  Islam  near  the  Christian  powers,  and  has  expressed  himself 
in  terms  of  contemptuous  disparagement  and  dislike  of  all  attempts  to 
Christianize  Mohammedans,  as  both  futile  and  superfluous,  it  is  said  that 
the  Turkish  Moslems  have  plucked  up  heart  of  grace  —  or  of  something 
else  —  and  are  exhorting  their  government  to  put  a  heavy  pressure  upon 
its  Christian  subjects  to  compel  them  to  accept  the  Koran,  referring  it  to 
the  edifying  example  of  Germany  in  her  harshness  toward  the  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  still  more  pertinently  to  the  terrible  tyramiy  used 
by  Russia  to  force  the  Roman  Catholic  Poles  into  the  Greek  Church. 
We  will  see,  as  we  go  along,  how  far  the  communications  in  the  '*  Herald  " 
bear  out  this  appearance  of  a  recrudescence  of  the  wild  zeal  of  the  old 
time.  Dr.  Greene  remarks  that,  since  the  attention  of  the  Turks  has 
been  drawn  to  Protestantism,  much  of  their  old  misapprehension  of  the 
essential  nature  of  Christianity  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  Bryce,  the  historian,  remarks,  I  believe,  that  no  Mohammedan 
authority  whatever  has  ever  secured  good  government  for  its  people. 
And  Mr.  Freeman  says  of  the  Turks  in  particular,  that  they  are  so  far 
from  being  a  government,  that  they  have  never  even  misgoverned  their 
subjects.  They  have  simply  plundered  them.  Certainly  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  vilh^e  life  in  Turkey  are  dismal  enough.  Mr.  Cole,  of  Bitlis, 
says  :  **  Poverty,  ignorance,  and  oppression  combined  leave  little  ambition 
in  the  villagers  for  comfort,  cleanliness,  or  convenience.  A  bridge  across 
the  river  had  been  torn  down  to  prevent  travelers  passing  over  to  this 
side,  where  they  tyrannize  over  the  poor  villagers  without  let  or  hin- 
drance." It  may  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries in  Syria  bore  witness,  two  years  ago,  that  the  Turks  had  of  late 
improved  wonderfully  in  the  government  of  that  province.  But  Asia 
Minor  generally  appears  to  be  best  described  by  M.  C.  A.  S.  Dwight's 
phrase,  ^*  hopelessness  of  misery."  Into  this,  as  he  says,  the  American 
missions,  and  above  aU  the  ladies  of  the  missions,  "  have  carried  light  and 
counsel  and  cheer." 

The  greater  shallowness  of  the  religious  nature  in  the  Greeks,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Armenians,  has  often  been  noted.  Miss  Mary  E.  Brooks, 
of  Constantinople,  speaks  of  observing  it  as  much  in  the  girls'  schools  as 
anywhere  else. — Dr.  Greene,  in  his  August  article,  after  summing  up  the 
results  of  missionary  labor  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  in  connection  witli 
the  Board,  at  8,259  Protestant  communicants,  and  40,000  Protestants  in 
all,  and  at  about  15,000  pupils  (inclusively  of  Robert  College),  adds : 
^^  Let  it  be  added  that  the  influence  of  the  Evangelical  movement  on  the 
Oriental  churches  themselves  has  already  been  very  marked.  Pictures 
have  almost  or  quite  disappeared  from  many  Oriental  churches ;  pilgrim- 
ages have  greatly  decreased ;  less  prayer  is  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  saints,  and  more  prayer  to  Cnrist ;  less  regard  is  paid  to  tradi- 
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tions,  and  more  to  the  Scriptures ;  in  some  places  the  Armenians  them- 
selves have  established  Sabbath  -  schools  for  the  study  of  the  Bible; 
increased  attention  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  the  Oriental  clergy, 
and  common  schools  have  been  greatly  multiplied  and  improved ;  there 
has  been  a  marked  decrease  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance;  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Protestants  now  live  side  by  side  on  friendly  terms,  and  in 
some  places  Protestant  pastors  have  been  invited  to  preach  in  Armenian 
churches.  In  short,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  end  the  indirect  in- 
fluence of  the  Evangelical  movement  in  Turkey  may  exceed  its  direct 
influence."  This  happy  result  would  not  have  ensued  but  for  the  wisdom 
shown  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  in  religiously  refraining  from 
polemics  against  the  elder  churches,  and  confining  themselves  to  the 
preaching  of  the  universally  accepted  gospel.  The  vitality  of  this  is  of 
itself  pushing  off  dead  growths. 

Dr.  Tillman  C.  Trowbridge,  in  an  English  review,  has  expressed  an 
exceedingly  unfavorable  judgment  of  the  Turkish  character,  and  of  the 
prospects  of  the  race.  He  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  having  reached  that 
point  of  moral  corruption,  and  we  judge,  of  physical  exhaustion,  from 
which  a  revival  of  its  energies  is  next  to  impossible.  And  a  missionary 
of  the  Board  has  expressed  to  the  present  writer  his  persuasion  that  the 
race  is  dying  out,  founding  his  opinion  upon  the  very  large  number  of 
childless  families  of  which  he  knew.  This  fact  is  the  more  significant,  as 
the  Turks  value  offspring,  and  are  probably  little  given  to  the  wickedness 
of  endeavoring  to  prevent  its  natural  increase.  Still  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  missionary's  induction  was  not  too  hasty,  as  the  Turkish 
peasantry  are  said  to  be  comparatively  free  from  the  vices  which  are 
destroying  the  urban  classes.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  as  we  have  remarked 
before,  believes  that  when  the  Turkish  Empire  is  overthrown,  the  whole 
Turkish  race,  even  to  the  heart  of  Asia,  will  accept  the  victorious  re- 
ligion, being  a  race  much  more  moved  by  political  than  by  strictly 
spiritual  motives.  And  we  know  that  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  having 
conferred  with  missionaries  from  Constantinople  to  the  Euphrates,  has 
brought  home  impressions  decidedly  agreeing  with  the  judgment  of 
Blunt.  I  renew  these  suggestions  here,  because  it  is  very  important  that 
we  should  keep  clear  in  consciousness  the  profound  difference  between 
the  great  Arab  race,  to  which  Islam  is  indigenous,  and  which  barely 
tolerates  with  impatient  disdain  the  Caliphate  of  a  Mongol  barbarian,  and 
the  Turkish  race,  which  alike  in  its  Moslem  branch  of  the  Ottomans 
and  its  Christian  branch  of  the  Magyars  is  rather  acted  upon  than  active 
in  matters  of  the  spiritual  world.  I  have  stretched  ethnology  a  little  in 
this  parallel,  but  not  essentially.  The  underlying  sympathy  of  the  two 
Mongolian  peoples  of  Southeastern  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  religion,  and  notwithstanding  past  generations  of  war,  was  brought 
out  only  too  startlingly  in  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war.  Therefore  it  is  at 
least  not  impossible  that  the  Turks,  rather  than  quit  their  long  lead  in  the 
Levant,  may  exchange  Mohammedanism  for  Christianity.  All  this  is 
said  without  prejudice  to  the  power  of  a  real  spiritual  work  among  them, 
and  the  possibilities  of  a  miracle  of  grace. 

The  peculiar  adaptedness  of  Americans  to  effective  work  among  the 
Levantine  races  has  been  remarked  upon  by  more  than  one  Englishman. 
Their  peculiarities  cut  right  across  those  Oriental  habits  whose  exagger^ 
ation  has  become   such  an  obstacle  to  progress  of  every  description. 
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Their  carelessness  of  etiquette  tends  to  make  the  Orientals  ashamed  of 
their  excessive  ceremoniousness,  their  carelessness  of  dress,  of  their  ex- 
cessive ostentatiousness,  and  in  short,  life,  animated  even  to  excess,  will 
not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  destroy  the  dignity  of  the  East,  but  will  enable  it 
to  disengage  dignity  from  dilatoriness.  And,  in  religion,  American 
Puritanism,  in  its  doubly  intensified  contempt  of  tradition,  as  Puritan, 
and  as  American,  has  been  exactly  what  was  needed  to  shock  Eastern 
Christianity  out  of  that  long  nightmare  of  tradition  under  whichi  t  was 
in  danger  of  breathing  out  its  last  remnant  of  spiritual  life.  Yet,  while 
the  Americans  have  been  careless  of  all  secondary  circumstances,  they 
have  been,  as  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has  intimated,  singularly 
reverent  of  the  races  themselves.  The  Earl  has  borne  public  witness  to 
their  *'  knowledge  of  the  language,  knowledge  of  the  habits,  and  respect 
for  the  feelings,  of  the  peoples  of  the  East"  The  imperial  but  unpUant 
and  overbearing  English  have  had  the  good  sense  to  discover  their  own 
comparative  unfitness  to  labor  among  these  critical  complications,  and  to 
give  an  effective  support  to  their  more  flexible  brethren  of  the  West 
We  cannot  but  be  a  littie  amused  by  the  naive  surprise  expressed  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  find,  as  he  says,  in  the  American  missionary 
character  '^  a  marvelous  combination  of  common  sense  and  piety."  From 
which  it  should  appear  that  he  finds  that  in  tiie  great  English  people 
these  two  vital  elements  of  character  are  flying  rather  wildly  apart,  like 
Plato's  divided  halves  of  a  soul,  still  seeking  each  other.  To  Americans, 
at  least,  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  a  sensible  man 
should  be  pious,  and  that  a  pious  man  should  be  sensible. 

Dr.  Greene  expresses  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  Turks  than  Dr. 
Trowbridge.  The  two  gentlemen,  living  widely  apart,  very  naturally  see 
them  under  different  angles  of  vision.  He  says :  **  Does  any  ask,  Are 
the  Turks  worthy  of  our  labor  ?  I  reply.  By  all  means  they  are  worthy. 
They  possess  good  intelligence  and  kindly  dispositions.  Contrary  to  the 
common  saying, '  Cruel  as  a  Turk,'  the  Turks  are  not  natui*ally  vindictive 
and  quarrelsome.  They  are  fond  of  home,  of  children,  of  flowers,  and 
of  dumb  animals.  They  are  polite,  temperate,  and  cleanly,  and,  unless 
excited  to  frenzy  by  attacks  on  their  property  or  religion  (and  such 
attacks  certainly  the  missionaries  do  not  propose  to  make),  are  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  people.  In  short,  the  Turks  have  many  excellent  traits  of 
mind  and  hei^  and  already  possess  many  religious  ideas  which  are 
correct  Converted  to  Christ,  they  would  be  roused  to  mental  activity 
and  benevolent  effort,  and  would  naturally  become  missionaries  to  the 
millions  of  Mohammedans  in  Central  Asia." 

In  the  '^  Herald  "  for  September,  1886,  Dr.  Bamum,  of  Harpoot,  states 
earnestly  and  explicitiy  both  the  encouragements  and  the  discouragements 
of  tiie  work  in  Eastern  Turkey.  *'  The  whole  number  of  out-stations 
reported  in  our  tabular  view  is  58.  The  reports  from  these  are  incom- 
plete. So  far  as  reports  have  been  received,  there  were  added  to  the 
churches  during  the  year,  on  profession  of  faith,  96  persons,  making  the 
present  number  of  members  1,667.  FuU  reports  would  doubtless  in- 
crease these  numbers.  The  regular  Sunday  congrregations  are  reported 
at  6,600.  The  interest  in  education  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  as  is 
shown  by  the  attendance  of  some  2,500  children  upon  the  common 
schools  and  of  nearly  200  in  the  high  schools.  The  desire  for  learning 
also  appears  in  the  amount,  nearly  $2,000,  paid  for  education.  Another 
matter  deserving  mention  is  the  amount  of  contributions,  $3,740,  in  ad- 
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dition."  On  the  other  hand,  the  discouragements  are  terrible.  ^'  The 
drainage  of  money,  the  stagnation  of  business,  the  increase  of  taxes  and 
their  relentless  coUection,  are  reducing  the  common  people  to  an  extreme 
of  poverty  that  threatens  very  soon  to  become  appalling.  Large  numbers 
of  young  men  are  starting  for  America  in  search  of  work.  Some  of  the 
self-supporting  churches  are  running  seriously  behind  in  the  payment  of 
their  pastors*  salaries,  and  are  app^ding  to  us  for  help.  Almost  all  the 
congregations  are  seriously  in  arrears  in  their  payments,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  the  inexorable  and  omnipresent  tax* 
ga^erer  seizes  not  only  all  the  money  which  is  available,  but  whatever 
ebe  can  be  turned  into  money  ;  that  not  only  are  soldiers  quartered  upon 
the  people  to  hasten  collections,  but  stripes  and  imprisonment  are  added, 
and  that  new  garments  can  seldom  be  obtained,  while  with  many  the 
struggle  to  feed  hungry  mouths  has  become  severe.  It  is  certain  that  in 
this  field  at  least  support  has  come  to  a  standstill,  while  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  communities  along  as  they  are,  with  the  present  amount  of 
help,  is  a  very  serious  one. 

'*  All  these  influences  are  depressing  and  react  unfavorably  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  work.  All  classes  of  the  people  are  dis- 
heartened. Young  men  are  slow  to  enter  a  ministry  that  is  threatened 
with  starvation.  The  impulse  of  those  who  are  ambitious  is  to  leave  the 
country  altogether.  The  evangelical  work  in  Turkey  is  entering  upon  a 
crisis  more  severe  than  any  to  which  it  has  yet  been  subjected.  But  it  is 
no  time  to  relax  effort  or  to  yield  to  discouri^ement  Obstacles  are 
nothing  in  the  presence  of  divine  power.  They  should  stimulate  us  to 
new  energy  and  new  faith.  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  the 
divine  promises  —  the  promises  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shaJl  prevail 
—  are  sure  of  accomplishment.'' 

Miss  West,  writing  from  Trebizond,  in  the  "  Herald  "  for  October, 
1886,  says :  *''  The  partition  walls  are  breaking  down  and  the  light  is 
spreading.  In  a  sermon  which  I  heard  from  the  vartabed  ^  in  the  Arme- 
nian church  of  Trebizond,  he  strongly  enjoined  upon  the  mothers  Ae 
duty  of  reading  the  gospel,  and  has  since  expressed  his  earnest  desire,  in 
public,  that  *  Armenian  ladies  might  be  found  to  go  from  house  to  house 
and  teach  their  sisters.'  It  may  be  well  to  mention  a  rather  remarkable 
interview  which  I  had  at  the  house  of  an  Armenian,  not  long  since,  as 
showing  the  working  of  the  truth.  I  was  invited  to  meet  some  poor 
ignorant  village-women  and  tell  them  my  menage.  At  the  hour  ap- 
pointed I  found  to  my  surprise  a  good-sized  room  well  filled  with  men,  as 
well  as  women,  of  the  more  intelligent  class.  I  at  once  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  entering  into  controversy,  and  we  were  soon  discussing  the 
vital  doctrines  of  a  living  Christianity  as  set  forth  by  Christ  himself. 
This  went  on  with  no  pause  for  about  two  hours.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  quietness  and  calmness  of  the  speakers  and  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  for  a  simple  exposition  of  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Christ  alone." 

This  statement  illustrates  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Lawrence  inclines,  after  intimate  observation  of  the  Turkish  missions, 
namely,  that  Protestantism,  which  does  not  claim  to  be  coincident  with 
onivenal  Christianity,  will  hardly  absorb  any  one  of  the  Eastern  churches, 
but  will  prove  a  revivifying  and  reforming  principle,  being  perhaps  ulti- 

^  Yartabeds,  I  may  remark,  are  an  order  of  Armenian  priests  specially  or- 
dained as  preachers. 
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mately  still  more  effective  by  reabsorption  into  them.  The  Greek  and 
Armenian  churches,  in  particular,  are  so  inextricably  interwoven  with 
national  remembrances,  and  so  venerably  ancient,  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  find  any  call  to  Protestantize  themselves.  Receptivity  for  new  prin- 
ciples of  life  and  thought  is  aU  that  can  be  reasonably  required  of  them, 
and  this  is  visibly  increasing  within  the  Armenian  Church,  and  is  by  no 
means  absent  within  the  Greek  Church,  which,  as  she  does  not  claim  an 
cBcumenical  jurisdiction,  is  not  tempted  to  the  assumption  of  doctrinal 
infallibility.  There  have  been  intimations  of  a  possible  influence  of 
Canterbury  in  the  East,  carrying  out,  of  less  intension  but  wider  exten- 
sion, the  work  begun,  and  settled  on  the  bedrock  of  Scripture  itself,  by 
American  Puritanism.  The  future  will  disclose  whether  these  surmises 
have  anything  substantial  in  them.  A  secondary  development  may  be 
legitimate,  but  intrusion  upon  the  progress  of  an  original  evangelical 
work  can  never  be. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Riggs,  of  Marsovan,  in  Asia  Minor,  vmtes  :  "  The 
missionary  work  in  Asia  Minor  may  be  considered  in  many  respects  as 
typical  of  such  enterprises  in  general.  It  has  had  its  full  share  of  ad- 
vantages and  of  discouragements,  of  political  interference  both  for  and 
against  it,  of  persecution  and  peril,  as  well  as  of  prosperity  and  tangible 
results.  Especially  has  it  been  a  model  in  the  harmonious  and  uniform 
pressing  forward  of  the  three  great  departments  —  direct  evangelization^ 
literary  effort^  and  education.  In  all  these  lines  it  shows  a  record  of  a 
steady  growth.  But  far  transcending  the  results  that  are  capable  of 
being  put  down  in  coluums  of  statistics  is  that  which  every  missionary 
regards  as  the  true  and  permanent  fruit  of  these  efforts,  namely,  the 
moral  influence  which  has  permeated  the  mass  of  the  people,  stimulating 
them  to  intelligent  efforts  for  their  own  reformation,  and  rousing  an 
almost  universal  desire  for  something  higher  and  better  than  they  had 
before,  in  reli^on,  literature,  and  education.  It  is  the  missionary's  work 
for  the  future  to  study,  stimulate,  and  guide  to  true  and  noble  results  this 
mighty  native  power. 

^'  The  principal  manifestations  thus  far  of  these  unborn  aspirations 
have  been  along  the  line  of  higher  education.  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
Jesuits  vie  with  one  another  in  setting  before  ambitious  youth  the  glitter- 
ing advantages  of  their  several  school  systems.  Sweeping  reforms  have 
been  introduced  into  the  national  educational  organizations,  and  numer- 
ous crude  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  line  of  private  schools.  But 
beyond  all  competition  the  first  place  in  the  scale  of  excellence  and  suc- 
cess is  assigned,  though  unwillingly,  to  the  schools  established  by  the 
American  Protestant  missionaries,  or  under  their  influence  and  guid- 
ance by  natives.  This  is  grudgingly  but  inevitably  acknowledged  by 
even  the  public  officials  and  jealous  ecclesiastics,  albeit  with  sundiy 
grindings  of  the  teeth  and  muttered  imprecations. 

^'  The  munificence  of  a  New  York  merchant  made  secure  the  results  of 
early  efforts  by  the  missionaries  in  Constantinople,  and  Robert  College 
stands  to-day  die  sightliest  building  on  the  Bosporus,  as  it  is  the  leading 
educational  institution  of  the  Oriental  capital ;  while  its  beautiful  counter^ 
part  on  the  opposite  crest  of  the  strait,  '^  The  Home  School,"  does  the 
same  service  for  the  rising  generation  of  women  that  the  former  does  for 
their  brothers.  While  these  institutions  were  being  developed,  through 
much  discouragement  and  opposition,  a  network  of  schools  of  various 
grrades  was  gradually  being  constructed  throughout  the  country.     Some 
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of  these  were  maintained  with  great  difficulty,  bat  at  other  points  their 
saccess  and  subsequent  growth  were  secured  almost  from  the  start.  A 
plan  for  another  college  was  started  in  Southeastern  Asia  Minor.  A 
friendly  competition  arose  between  the  towns  of  Marash  and  Aintab  as  ta 
its  location,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  by  the  larger  sub- 
scriptions made  for  the  purpose  by  natives  there,  and  Central  Turkey 
College  arose  as  a  beacon-light  to  illumine  all  that  region.  Soon  the 
educational  institutions  in  Harpoot,  on  the  Euphrates,  assumed  the  form 
and  efficiency  of  a  college,  while  in  many  other  places  existing  schools 
raised  their  standards  of  study  and  completed  their  equipments  to  serve 
as  feeders  to  these  colleges  ;  and  these  colleges  in  turn  are  the  prepara- 
tory schools  for  candidates  for  theological  training." 

The  report  of  the  Board  for  1886  shows  the  dangers  threatening  this 
noble  network  of  schools.  '*  The  Turkish  government,  far  from  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  our  work  in  awakening  new  enterprise  and  in  elevat- 
ing the  social  life  of  the  people,  seems  more  and  more  disposed  to  throw 
obstacles  in  our  way.  Local  officiab  at  a  distance  from  die  capital  are 
more  ready  to  withhold  permission  to  erect  needed  school  buildings; 
colporteurs  are  arrested  or  forbidden  to  visit  certain  school  districts,  or 
their  books  and  papers  are  seized  and  retained  as  long  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent their  circulation." — *'A  new  era  seems  to  have  dawned  upon 
Smyrna,  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  fields.  The  Greeks 
of  this  city  have  become  interested  as  never  before ;  large  audiences 
assemble  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  meetings  for  conference 
and  prayer  are  characterized  by  singular  earnestness  and  spiritual 
fervor."  —  The  statistics  of  the  report  of  the  whole  work  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  for  1886  were  as  follows  :  102  churches,  with  8,811  members,  of 
whom  600  were  added  the  previous  year  on  confession  of  faith  —  a  larger 
number  than  in  any  previous  year ;  47  high  schools,  seminaries,  and  col- 
leges for  both  sexes,  attended  by  2,000  pupils,  and  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions amounting  in  all  to  $47,933.  The  report  remarks  that,  tiie  rate  of 
wages  considered,  this  sum  is  equivalent  at  least  to  $200,000. 

As  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Boumelia),  though 
practically  independent  of  Turkey,  still  acknowledges  her  as  its  suzerain, 
it  is  still  included  in  the  European  Turkey  Mission.  Mr.  Sleeper,  of 
Samokov,  in  the  "  Herald  "  for  December,  1886,  writes :  "  Our  work 
does  not  seem  to  suffer  on  account  of  political  changes.  We  do  not 
care  to  prognosticate  the  future  in  case  the  Russians  come.  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  So  far  we  are  allowed  to  go  on  and  do 
all  we  have  strengtii  for.  We  endeavor  to  cultivate  a  simple  faith  in 
God*s  providence  and  to  believe  that  he  will  never  abdicate  his  throne  on 
account  of  Russia,  or  any  and  all  earthly  powers  combined.  We  do  not 
fear  the  great  Northern  Empire.  K  she  comes  to  stay,  she  will  find  a 
lively  evangelical  work  going  on  in  her  dominions.  The  mission  to 
Russia  will  be  2ifait  accompli.  What  she  will  do  in  the  circumstances 
we  do  not  pretend  to  foreknow.  God  knows.  Meanwhile  we  press  on." — 
Mr.  Clarke,  at  Philippopolis,  reports  his  attendance  at  a  delightful  meet- 
ing of  the  Metiiodist  Episcopal  Mission  to  the  principality,  —  a  meeting 
marked  by  earnestness  and  spirituality.  —  Mr.  Locke  writes  from  Philip- 
popolis :  "We  are  happy  to  report  progress  in  the  field.  At  Pana- 
gureshte,  where  eighteen  years  ago  such  bitter  persecution  was  endured, 
a  house  of  worship  has  just  been  completed,  free  of  debt  A  month  or 
80  ago  the  prisoners  undergoing  punishment  —  some  with  iron  fetters, 
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some  with  chain  and  ball  — -  numbering  from  130  to  150  —  sent  an  invi- 
tation to  the  pastor  to  preach  to  them  ;  and  he  has  had  a  very  attentive 
audience  of  100,  to  whom  he  could  speak  freely.  He  supplied  Bibles,  in 
Greek,  for  such  of  them  as  could  not  read  Bulgarian." 

Prom  the  Western  Turkey  Mission,  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Sivas,  under 
date  of  October  16, 1886,  reports :  "  Some  time  ago  the  lawful  authorities 
here  at  Sivas  sent  the  necessary  order  for  opening  a  Protestant  school  at 
Kara  Hissar.  The  preacher  there  abo  having  written  me  a  very  im- 
patient letter  concerning  the  school  and  teacher,  I  aUowed  the  teacher  to 
go  on  from  Sivas,  soon  after  the  order,  about  the  usual  time  for  opening 
the  fall  schools.  Not  long  afterward  word  came  that  the  Kara  Hissar 
authorities,  when  our  order  for  opening  school  was  presented,  pretended 
to  consider  the  whole  thing  a  forgery  of  ours,  and  insulted  those  who 
presented  it.  We  applied  again  to  the  authorities  and  had  a  telegram 
sent  inquiring  from  the  official  here  what  had  been  done  about  his  order. 
While  waiting  for  answer  to  this  telegram  news  came  that,  starting  in  a 
baker's  shop,  a  great  conflagration  had  visited  Kara  Hissar,  continued 
nine  hours,  and  out  of  the  three  thousand  buildings  in  the  city  swept 
away  four  hundred  houses,  five  hundred  stores,  the  finest  Armenian 
church,  the  largest  Mahommedan  mosque,  and  the  four  Armenian  schools. 
Neither  the  house  where  our  preacher  lived  and  wished  to  open  school, 
nor  his  bookstore  in  market,  was  touched.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  tell  how 
the  thing  will  settle.  The  first  work  seems  to  be  looking  after  the 
hundred  or  more  families  who,  homeless  and  penniless,  have  been  turned 
suddenly  out-of-doors,  and  with  the  severe  winter  coming  on.  From  the 
government  light  rations  are  now  being  given.  From  the  workmen  and 
officers  at  the  silver  mine,  which  our  preacher  visits  every  other  Sabbath, 
and  the  photograph  of  which  I  sent  you,  nearly  $100  was  collected,  and 
from  the  company  itself  $140,  for  the  sufferers."  Where  America  gives 
thousands,  Turkey  gives  tens.  It  is  the  new  stirrings  of  benevolence, 
doubtless,  that  are  meant  to  be  noted. 

Dr.  Greene,  after  several  days  spent  at  Rodosto,  a  town  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  having  a  population  of  about  1,000 
Jews,  4,000  Greeks,  7,000  Turks,  and  8,000  Armenians  (an  image  of  this 
mingled  empire),  writes  :  "  The  Armenians  occupy  the  two  extremities  of 
the  city  and  have  two  large  churches.  The  chief  interest  of  the  people, 
however,  is  concentrated  on  their  schools,  and  a  majority  of  the  people 
'  cry  up '  education  to  the  disparagement  of  religion.  This  unfortunate 
conflict,  indeed,  extends  throughout  the  country  and  results  from  the  fact 
that  for  centuries  the  people  have  lacked  proper  religious  instruction  and 
so  have  no  just  appreciation  of  true  religion  and  its  relation  to  education. 
The  efforts  of  the  Armenians,  however,  to  secure  the  education  of  their 
children  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  Rodosto  they  have  two  schools  — 
one  of  three  hundred  and  the  other  of  six  hundred  children  — and  sup- 
port them  liberally,  partly  by  tuition  and  partly  by  property  bequeathed 
to  the  community  for  school  purposes.  The  larger  of  these  schools  has 
sixteen  teachers  and  caretakers  who  receive,  in  all,  $175  a  month.  For 
this  school  the  people  have  just  erected  a  large  and  fine  schoolhouse  on  a 
splendid  site.  I  was  very  courteously  received  by  the  director  and 
trustees  of  this  school,  and  spent  two  very  pleasant  hours  in  conversation 
with  them  and  in  the  examination  of  various  classes.  The  director,  a 
native  of  Rodosto  and  a  graduate  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Constanti- 
nople, is  an  agreeable  and  able  man,  but  I  fear  that  he  has  not  much 
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ooDcem  for  the  religious  interests  of  his  pupils.  I  was  received  with 
equal  courtesy  at  the  smaller  school,  and  enjoyed  also  a  conversation  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  the  Armenian  vartabed,  a  native  of  Rodosto, 
educated  at  the  Armenian  monastery  of  Jerusalem,  and  now  a  liberal- 
minded  man  of  forty  years  of  age.  He  seemed  to  recognize  that,  on  the 
basis  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  religious  worship,  it  was 
quite  possible  to  have  an  Armenian  '  nation,*  in  which  in  all  civil  and 
educational  matters  there  should  be  no  difference  between  Gregorian  and 
Evangelical  Armenians.  One  serious  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  such 
a  union,  however,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  government, 
itself  resting  on  a  religious  basis,  ignores  the  common  citizenship  of  its 
subjects,  and  recognizes,  not  the  different  nationalities,  but  the  different 
religions  only. 

'^  I  visited  also  one  of  the  Armenian  churches  and  found  it  a  plain, 
substantial  stone  building,  almost  without  pictures  or  adorning.  As  a 
result  of  these  visits  to  church,  schools,  and  some  chief  men  among  the 
Armenians,  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  the  first  Protestant  bookseller  came  to  this  city  some  thirty-six  years 
ago.  Persecution  and  animosity  have  departed,  certain  false  forms  of 
worship  have  almost  disappeared,  the  Bible  is  found  in  many  Armenian 
families,  the  claims  of  Evangelical  religion  are  understood  by  a  large 
part  of  the  people,  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  have  been  established, 
and  the  meUiods  of  teaching  revolutionized. 

*'  The  impression  made  by  the  Evangelical  movement  upon  the  Greeks 
is  not  so  great,  for  the  Greeks  still  cling  to  their  pictures  and  images  and 
pride ;  but  theoretically  there  is  also  great  change  among  them,  and  in 
educational  matters  the  Greeks  are  even  ahead  of  the  Armenians.  Even 
the  Turks  of  Rodosto  are  said  to  have  been  compelled  by  public  senti- 
ment to  open  a  school  for  girls. 

"  Thus  the  general  influence  of  Protestant  Christianity,  though  we  may 
claim  for  it  only  part  of  the  credit  for  the  changes  mentioned,  might  well 
satisfy  American  Christians  for  the  money  expended  in  Rodosto."  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  all.  The  little  Evangelical  community  of  164 
has  in  forty  years  sent  abroad,  as  pupils,  preachers,  or  for  business,  an 
extraordinary  number,  both  of  men  and  women,  nine  of  the  former  and 
six  of  the  latter  being  now  in  America. 

Beginning  where  we  left  off  in  1886,  we  have  only  brought  down  our 
report  to  February,  1887.  We  must  reserve  the  next  year  and  a  half, 
and  the  reports  from  Syria  and  Egypt  (including  a  letter  from  Miss 
Whately)  for  February  next  The  missionary  work  in  Turkey  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  important,  and  the  condition  of  the  empire  is  so  critical,  that 
we  have  been  especially  obliged  to  Dr.  Greene  for  having  presented 
matters  under  points  of  view  so  broad  and  comprehensive  that  even  our 
second  extract  from  him,  though  treating  only  of  a  single  town,  is  really 
a  miniature  of  Turkey  at  large.  We  are  always  sure  of  finding  two 
thingrg  in  the  **  Missionary  Herald,"  —  sources  of  the  first  order,  and  an 
editorial  presentation  corresponding  to  them.  And  is  the  life  ol'  this 
illustrious  magazine  to  be  attacked  by  an  effort  to  bundle  it  into  a  mutu- 
ally murderous  conglomeration  with  two  or  three  others  ?  Let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  its  specific  individuality,  once  merged  into  such  a  non- 
descript pulp,  can  never  be  revived.  Milton  says :  "  Almost  as  good 
kill  a  man  as  a  good  book."  Surely  it  is  enough  that  one  such  inauspi- 
cious assassination  has  already  been  perpetrated.    The  Congregationalists 
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ought  to  take  warning  and  not  burden  their  own  consciences  with  a  far 
more  aggravated  one.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  such  a 
demand.  It  is  a  secret  impatience  with  the  high  and  specific  dignity 
assigned  to  Foreign  Missions.  It  finds  our  Lord's  own  definition  too 
broad :  '^  The  field  is  the  world"  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  in  Germany 
rails  at  all  manifestations  on  the  part  of  Grerman  Christians  of  a  con- 
sciousness that  there  are  souls  to  be  saved  outside  of  their  own  colonies. 
It  is  the  same  spirit  which  sometimes  leads  unfiedged  preachers,  whose 
special  significance,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  perhaps  more  a  matter  of  faith 
than  of  knowledge,  to  beat  on  their  breasts  with  ore  rotunda  amplification, 
and  declare,  *'  As  an  American  citizen,  my  conscience  will  not  allow  me 
to  go  abroad.  I  must  stay  at  home  and  help  to  save  my  own  country," 
presumably  in  as  fat  a  parish  as  so  heroic  a  purpose  demands.  Venice 
perished  of  selfishness,  after  thirteen  centuries  of  greatness  which  meant 
nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  K  America  does  not  follow  her  it  will  be 
largely  owing  to  such  beacon-lights  as  the  ^*  Missionary  Herald  "  and  its 
sisters,  which  illuminate  not  only  the  spiritual  ruin  of  our  universal  race 
of  Man,  but  also  the  hidden  reefs  of  our  own  self-indulgence,  covered 
with  the  foam  of  fine  phrases,  and  show  us  how  we  are  to  seek  the  good 
of  our  own  land  in  the  good  of  our  whole  world.  Pray  do  not  let  us  pull 
down  Eddystone  to  help  construct  some  midland  monstrosity,  such  as, 
aiming  to  serve  three  or  four  purposes  at  once,  shall  end  by  muddling, 
and  at  the  very  least,  impeding  alL 

Charles  C  Starhuck, 
Andovkb. 
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The  Transfiguration  of  Life,  and  other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  £.  S. 
Atwood,  D.  D.  a  Memorial  Yolnme.  Boston  and  Chicago :  Cong^ga- 
tional  Sunday-School  and  Pahlication  Society.    1888. 

Amiel,  in  his  '^  Journal  Intime,"  well  defines  '^  The  mark  of  talent,  to 
do  easily  what  is  difficult  for  others."  One  who  opens  this  volume  any- 
where will  find  it  has  that  mark.  There  is  no  least  sign  of  strain  in  these 
pages.  A  wide  range  of  topics,  specially  designed  for  different  classes 
in  church  and  community,  is  treated  in  these  eleven  sermons.  With 
only  two  (or  perhaps  three)  exceptions,  Aey  were  prepared  for,  and  de- 
livered in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  pastorate,  and  with  no  thought  of 
their  ever  being  put  to  the  severe  test  of  the  types.  "  From  one,"  it 
may  be  fairly  said,  '*  learn  all.*'  Here  are  finished,  intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual products.  Slipshod  methods  of  thinking  or  expression  are  not  to  be 
found  here.  A  mind  which  works  clearly,  rapidly,  correctly,  helpfully 
and  gracefully,  attracts  us.  Grems  of  truth  shine  here  and  there.  Occa- 
sionally, the  rich  vein  comes  to  the  surface,  and  for  a  while  we  delight- 
edly follow  it,  till  it  sinks  beneath,  but  bears  up  the  fruitful  soil  of  more 
common  thought     That  is  never  cheap. 

The  sermon-maker  will  miss  here,  for  the  most  part,  the  skeleton. 
The  bones  nowhere  protrude  through  the  covering.  He  cannot  readily 
hang  his  recollections  on  them.  If  be  does  not  see  or  feel  them,  he  will 
yet  be  sure  the  organism  is  not  cartilaginous.     There  is  such  strength 
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and  virility  as  to  convince  him  that  it  can  stand  on  its  feet  and  can  meet 
all  weathers.  It  is  a  capital  specimen  of  what  might  be  called  the  para- 
graph method  of  sermonizing. 

The  author  was  not  a  logician,  though  his  argument  —  for  he  always 
had  one  —  moved  in  right  lines  and  orderly  fashion.  He  made  the 
cumulative  impression,  but  not  by  increasingly  weighty  and  unanswer- 
able propositions.  It  was  the  sweep  of  the  rhetorician,  who,  catching 
some  fancy,  incident,  or  simile,  with  wondrous  beauty  and  aptness,  makes 
it  enforce  and  seal  the  lesson,  as  no  massive  demonstration  can  do.  In- 
stances of  this,  in  the  first  sermon, — which  gives  its  name  to  the  series 
—  are  found,  when  (p.  25)  a  sunset  among  the  White  Hills  lights  up 
under  his  graphic,  artistic  touch  the  whole  dull  life  of  mortals,  and 
makes  any  one  seem  to  have  in  it  the  grandest  and  most  splendid  possibil- 
ities. So  in  "  The  Contested  Will "  (p.  72),  the  "  Last  Judgment "  iss  et 
before  us,  not  as  proven,  after  the  manner  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  but  as 
by  a  sudden  unveiling  of  Michael  Angelo's  fresco.  Again,  in  '*  The  Mes- 
senger and  the  Message  "  (p.  171),  he  powerfully  demonstrates  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ  to  a  lost  world,  in  a  figure  which  has  all  the  charm  of  an 
Italian  scene,  yet  which  is  heavy  as  with  the  misery  of  that  degraded 
people. 

Tha. sermon  "  Nothing  but  Leaves,"  because  of  its  remarkable  history 
(which  is  given  in  the  note),  is  printed  in  this  collection,  though  the 
author  did  not  highly  value  it,  and  often  laughingly  commented  on  the 
popular  liking  for  what  he  regarded  as  his  poorer  work.  The  volume 
will  never  be  a  model  for  those  who  think  success  in  the  ministry  to  lie 
mostly  in  crisp  English,  or  picturesque  phrase  or  novelty  of  subject. 
But,  for  those  who  would  increase  in  faitii  and  avoid  dogmatism ;  who 
would  attain  the  real  "  glory  and  beauty  "  in  the  priestly  dress  and 
office,  to  which  they  are  called  in  the  Christ's  name ;  to  those  who  would 
know  how  moral  earnestness  and  love  for  souls  may  voice  itself,  so  that 
the  simplest  and  most  cultured  will  listen,  it  will  be  full  of  suggestion. 

The  ^'  Monday  Club,"  under  whose  editing  it  has  been  tastefully  issued, 
have  fitly  called  it ''  a  Memorial  Volume."  It  has  abiding  qualities.  Such 
monuments  will  not,  in  coming  years,  prompt  the  inquiry,  why  they  were 
raised.  The  "  bright  vanished  face  "  of  the  frontispiece  will  long  look  its 
tender  and  touching  appeal  to  the  reader  —  whether  acquaintance  or 
stranger  —  in  his  own  verse :  — 

"  We  voyage  together  for  a  little  while 
Along  the  pathways  of  the  restless  sea, 
But  when  the  welcome  shore  is  gained 
We  part.    Be  it  not  so 
When  o'er  the  stormier  tides  of  life 
We  each  have  passed  ;  then  on  the  eternal  strand 
Together  and  forever  mav  we  stand." 

Be  Witt  S.  Clark. 
Salem. 


The  Stobt  of  the  Nations.  The  Story  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia, 
including  a  Study  of  the  Zend-Avesta  or  Religion  of  Zoroaster,  from  the 
Fall  of  Nineveh  to  the  Persian  War.  By  Z:^NAi'DE  A.  Raoozin.  Pp.  xix, 
447.     12mo.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1888. 

Eran  was  the  land  of  ceaseless  fight  with  heat  and  cold.     Here  was 
the  home  of  Dualism,  of  its  great  mysterious  suffering  Prophet  Zoroaster. 
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In  the  Gathas  the  Guardian  of  the  Flocks  asks  of  Heaven  in  despair, 
'^  Hast  thou  no  one  of  men  who  would  take  kindly  care  of  us  ?  *'  Mazda 
answers,  ^*  I  know  on  earth  only  one  man  who  has  heard  our  decrees  — 
Zarathushtra  Spitftma.  He  will  announce  from  memory  my  and  Asha's 
teachings  when  I  endow  him  with  sweetness  of  speech." 

What  this  Zoroaster  taught,  in  its  purity  and  simplicity  Madame 
Ragozin  unfolds  clearly  and  briefly.  The  Yasna  is  a  later  development. 
Professor  Jackson,  of  Columbia  College,  has  translated  the  true  Avestan 
Creed  preserved  therein.  Its  opening  verses  read,  "  I  curse  the  da^vas. 
I  confess  myself  a  worshiper  of  Mazda,  a  follower  of  Zarathushtra,  a 
foe  to  the  daSvas,  a  heliever  in  Ahura,  a  praiser  of  the  Amesha-Spentas." 
"  I  believe  in  the  good,  holy  Armaiti.  may  she  abide  with  me.  I  for^ 
swear  henceforth  aU  robbing  and  stealing  of  cattle,  and  the  plundering 
and  destruction  of  villages  belonging  to  worshipers  of  Mazda." 

Following  the  Gathas,  where  the  Founder  speaks  and  the  Yasna  with 
its  fire-worship  and  Haoma  that  drives  death  afar,  is  the  VendidAd.  This 
crystallizes  the  methods  of  preserving  ideal  purity.  We  find  now  a 
priestly  legislation  insisting  on  three  points :  (1)  Agriculture  is  the  sole 
honorable  calling.  (2)  The  creation  is  divided  into  good  and  bad.  (3) 
The  elements  are  holy  and  not  to  be  defiled.  "  He  who  sows  com  sows 
holiness,"  was  a  cardinal  tenet.  The  fire-priest  became  an  imposing  fig- 
ure, the  Tower  of  Silence  a  unique  and  logical,  if  revolting  cemetery.  A 
man  carrying  a  corpse  alone  was  possessed  by  the  demon  of  corruption 
and  remained  unclean  forever. 

Madame  Ragozin  adds  to  these  facts  some  curious  statements  respect- 
ing the  honor  paid  by  the  Yendidad  to  the  dog.  It  differs  toto  orbe  from 
what  we  are  wonted  to  in  the  Bible.  The  dog  ranks  as  equally  sacred 
with  man.  Ahura-Mazda  himself  accounts  for  the  phenomenon,  ^^  The 
dog,  o  Spit^ma  Zarathushtra !  I,  Ahura  Mazda  have  made,  self-clothed 
and  self-shod,  watchful,  wakeful,  and  sharp-toothed,  born  to  take  his  food 
from  man  and  to  watch  over  man's  goods.  I  have  made  the  dog  strong 
of  body  against  the  evil-doer  and  watchful  over  your  goods  when  he  is  of 
sound  mind.  .  .  .  For  no  house  could  subsist  on  the  earth  made  by 
Ahura  but  for  those  two  dogs  of  mine,  the  shepherd's  dog  and  the  house- 
dog." Even  a  vagrant  cur  is  a  sort  of  begging  friar.  To  kill  one  of  the 
two  canine  aristocrats  is  to  suffer  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
not  to  be  defended  from  howling  daSvas  by  the  dogs  that  guard  the 
Chinvat  Bridge.  Madame  Ragozin  quotes  with  approval  the  Turanian 
theory  to  explain  the  deterioration  of  Mazdeism  in  the  Yendidad.  That 
decay  is  toward  ceremonialism  and  heathenism,  and  foreign  importations. 
We  see  no  objection  to  ascribing  it  to  Sumerian  and  Accadian  sources. 

There  is  a  verse  in  the  great  hymn  to  the  fVavashis  of  a  noble  breadth. 
"  We  worship  the  souls  of  the  holy  men  and  women  bom  at  any  time  or 
in  any  place  whose  consciences  struggle,  or  will  struggle,  or  have  strug- 
gled for  the  good."  As  its  pendant  the  Lesser  A  vesta  offei-s  the  lofty 
prayer,  "  Give  us  knowledge,  sagacity  ;  quickness  of  tongue  ;  holiness  of 
soul ;  a  good  memory ;  and  then  the  understanding  that  goeth  on  grow- 
ing and  that  understanding  which  cometh  not  through  learning."  The 
author  has  done  well  to  cull  out  such  flowers  from  amid  the  poisonous 
weeds.  We  might  cite  the  captivating  story  of  Duperron's  translation  of 
the  Zend-Avesta,  or  the  lively  chapter  on  Babylon  the  Great  and  the 
Banking  House  of  Egibi,  with  its  wealth  of  archssological  lore.  But  we 
forbear.     The  reader  has  accessible  in  this  book  the  literature,  the  facts. 
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the  ideas,  tiie  inflaences  dostering  ronnd  the  Israel  of  the  Captivity  and 
the  Cyras  of  the  Inscriptions.  It  is  a  work  done  well  and  none  too  soon. 
Sometimes  one  notes  undae  haste,  as  in  the  meagre  sunmiary  of  the  Exca- 
vations at  Sosa.  Elsewhere  there  is  unwarrantable  positiveness,  as  in  the 
statement,  "  Nebuchadnezzar  never  invaded  Egypt."  The  fact  accord- 
ing to  latest  investigations  is  precisely  the  reverse.  Grenerally,  however, 
the  treatment  is  a  brilliant  union  of  the  scholarly  and  the  popular. 

John  Phelps  Taylor. 

Inspiration  and  the  Bible  :  An  Inquiry.  By  Robrrt  F.  Horton,  M.  A. 
Second  Edition.  Pp.  256.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  26  Paternoster 
Square.     1888. 

This  little  book  is  written  to  show  that  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Biblical  criticism.  It  differs  from  most  other  treatises  which  have 
the  same  object  in  that  its  author  is  qualified  for  his  task,  both  by  a  liv- 
ing knowledge  of  Christianity  and  by  familiarity  with  critical  methods  and 
results.  Moreover,  he  is  evidently  moved  to  write  by  a  religious  purpose ; 
that  of  giving  comfort  and  strength  to  devout  people,  who  are  disturbed 
by  the  teaching  even  of  evangelical  Biblical  students.  Hence  he  writes 
in  an  earnest,  kindly,  and  reverential  spirit.  The  glow  of  moral  feeling 
makes  the  facts  of  which  he  has  abundant  command  fall  into  lucid  state- 
ment Books  about  the  Bible  are  apt  to  be  dry,  but  this  one  is  very 
pleasant  reading.  To  venture  on  a  brief  description  of  the  argument :  We 
(that  is.  Christians,  with  whom  the  author  classes  himself)  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  inspired  because  of  what  we  find  in  it.  ''  We  call  the  Bible 
inspired  because  it  reveals  another  Order,  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a  view 
of  human  nature  and  destiny  which  lies  quite  beyond  our  ken.  There  is 
poetry  in  the  Bible  of  a  high  order ;  but  it  is  not  as  poets  that  we  call 
the  writers  of  Isaiah  Iv.  and  1  Cor.  xiii.  inspired  ;  it  is  as  revealers  of 
God,  of  6od*s  purposes,  of  God's  methods.  It  is  not  so  much  the  unob- 
served, it  is  the  unknown,  the  otherwise  unknowable,  that  they  reveal  to 
us.''  That  is,  the  Bible  is  above  all  other  books,  and  that  by  virtue  of 
which  it  differs  from  them  we  call  inspiration.  "  To  the  question,  then, 
what  is  inspiration  ?  we  have  to  answer.  Precisely  that  which  the  Bible 

To  find  the  content  of  the  adjective  ^'  inspired  "  we  must  study  the 
book  itself,  and  see  what  its  specific  difference  from  other  books  is.  This 
is  the  only  course  to  be  taken.  The  Bible  does  not  tell  us  what  inspira- 
tion is.  We  have  no  ground  for  thinking  that  we  could  form  a  correct 
definition  of  it  a  priori.  Let  us  then  search  the  two  literatures  (Apostolic- 
Christian  and  Jewish)  bound  together  in  the  Bible  and  see  from  them 
what  inspired  literature  is. 

So  the  New  Testament  is  examined  :  first  the  Galatian  letter  as  repre- 
senting the  Epistles,  then  the  Gospels.  Then  the  prophecy,  the  history, 
the  law,  and  Uie  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  are  successively  studied. 
Of  course,  only  one  writing  from  full  knowledge  could  present  in  a  brief 
compass  a  fair  and  true  account  of  facts  covering  so  wide  a  range.  Mr. 
Horton  has  succeeded  in  giving  an  excellent  r^sum^  of  the  conclusions 
gained  by  the  study  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  his  book  might 
well  be  recommended  to  lay  readers  who  desire  some  outline  of  those 
results.  In  some  instances,  as  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  Colossians 
and  its  sister-episUe,  he  is  inclined,  we  think,  to  attach  too  much  weight  to 
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objections  to  the  traditional  view.  But  such  defects  in  tiie  book,  if  defects 
they  are,  do  not  affect  the  soundness  of  the  author's  method,  or  the  jus- 
tice of  his  conclusions.  A  few  sentences  may  be  quoted  as  suggesting 
the  results  attained.  ^^  An  inspired  writing  reminds  one  of  a  &bric  of 
cloth  of  gold,  which  reflects  the  light  of  heaven,  and  renders  to  the 
patient  observer  the  unmistakable  design  which  is  wrought  on  it,  but 
when  the  warp  and  the  weft  are  more  carefully  examined,  the  strands 
into  which  the  design  is  worked  are  seen  to  be  anything  but  gold.  It  is 
simply  blinding  our  eyes  to  the  facts,  and  endangering  our  honesty  of 
judgment,  not  to  recognize  the  human  and  limited  elements  even  in  an 
inspired  writer  like  St  Paul."  .  .  . 

If  we  were  to  be  asked  what  do  we  mean  by  the  inspiration  of  the  four 
Grospels,  we  should  be  inclined  to  answer :  *'  We  mean  that  these  historic 
writings  have  preserved  for  us  in  a  sufficient  and  recognizable  way  the 
Life  of  the  Lord  from  Heaven ;  so  that  by  studying  them  we  see  and 
hear  Him ;  and  seeing  that  He  is  the  very  Word  of  Crod,  the  records 
which  tell  us  what  He  was  and  what  He  said  are  inspired ;  not  in  a 
vague  and  indefinite  sense,  but  in  the  literal  sense  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  himself  is  speaking  through  them,  albeit  the  actual  writing  was  done 
by  human  hands  and  the  literary  composition  was  the  work  of  human 
brains." 

*^  .  .  .  We  call  our  Bibld  inspired,  because  by  reading  it  and  studying 
it  we  can  find  our  way  to  Grod,  we  can  find  what  is  His  will  for  us  and 
how  we  are  to  carry  out  His  wilL" 

Edward  ¥•  Hincks. 


History  op  the  Christiak  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff,  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Sieminary,  New  York.  Christianas 
sum  :  Christiani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  Volume  YI.  Modem  Chris- 
tianity :  The  German  Reformation,  A.  D.  1617-1530.  Pp.  xv,  756.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.     1888.    $4.00. 

The  illustrious  author  has  two  great  advantages  in  recounting  the  story 
of  the  German  Reformation  to  us,  first,  that,  lumself  a  German  Switzer, 
he  has  lived  long  enough  among  us  to  have  an  instinct  of  what  we  want 
to  know,  and  secondly,  that  he  comes  from  that  church  which,  above  all 
of  equal  date,  is  freest  from  the  rabies  theologorum.  He  does  not  give  us 
a  continuous  narrative  in  the  same  sense  as  Merle  D'Aubigne's  brilliant 
work,  but  the  several  parts  are  hardly  less  readable  than  that,  and  have 
the  incomparable  advantage  of  being  a  history,  and  not  an  historical  ro* 
mance.  Even  if  Dr.  Merle  did  not  identify  the  Reformation  with  Chris- 
tianity itself  beyond  all  warrant  of  fact  his  airs  and  starts,  as  has  been 
remarked,  sit  very  ill  on  the  German  Reformers.  Dr.  Schaff  gives  them 
to  us  in  all  their  flesh  and  blood,  and  therefore  leaves  them  still  Teutonic, 
bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Schaff  is  both  too  historical  and  too  ironical  to  treat  the 
papacy  as  Antichrist,  but  he  hits  the  exact  middle  in  saying  that  an  anti- 
christian  element  accompanied  it  from  the  very  beginning,  so  that  in 
many  emergencies  it  is  with  perfect  subjective  truth  that  godly  men  have 
called  Rome  Babylon,  and  the  Pope  Antichrist.  Seeing  that  our  Lord, 
just  after  giving  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  calls  him  Satan,  surely 
the  See  of  Peter  ought  to  receive  invective  meekly,  provided  that  —  and 
here  our  author  does  not  come  short  —  we  acknowledge  it  as  the  Rock  of 
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the  Church  whenever  it  shows  itself  such.  It  is  only  a  hardened,  dog- 
matical implacability  that  is  disgusting. 

The  Doctor  throws  out  into  the  fullest  relief  the  sublime  and  peaceful 
depths  of  Luther's  central  book,  ''  The  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man.'' 
That  shows  us  how  far  all  the  intensity  of  his  invective  was  from  reachuig 
the  penetralia  of  his  soul.  Janssen  and  Cardinal  Hergenr^ther,  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  ignore  this  book.  So  does  Mozley,  who  has  an  intensity  of 
malice  towards  Luther  greater  than  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic.  As  to 
Luther's  invective,  we  might  as  well  bewail  that  Arminius  had  not  been 
courteous  enough  to  send  back  Augustus  one  of  his  legions,  as  to  be  fin- 
icaUy  critical  because  this  spiritual  Arminius,  as  Emilio  Castelar  says, 
rose  again  in  all  the  passion  of  his  race  against  a  deeper  tyranny  of  Rome. 
Courtesy  is  not  a  Teutonic  trait,  but  neither  is  venomousness.  Luther's 
writing  a  letter  of  comfort  to  poor  Tetzel  on  his  death-bed  reminds  us  of 
Demosthenes  hastening  after  iBschines  when  he  was  going  into  banish- 
ment and  forcing  all  his  money  upon  him. 

Dr.  Schaff  gives  us  a  very  full,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  attractive  por- 
trait of  Erasmus.  He  does  him  justice  in  acquitting  him  of  either 
apostasy  or  inconsistency  in  refusing  to  join  the  Reformation  after  having 
helped  to  break  way  for  it.  ^'  He  never  was  a  Protestant,  and  never 
meant  to  be  one."  Luther  himself  did  not  imagine  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  inside  of  the  Protestant  lines,  and  why  should  Erasmus  have 
thought  so  ?  Even  the  meek  Melanchthon  sometimes  chafed  under  the 
slavery  in  which  Luther  and  "  Lord  Kate  "  held  him ;  Erasmus  knew 
himself  born  to  no  such  humiliation. 

Dr.  Schaff,  from  the  Swiss  Church,  preserves  a  temperance  in  describ- 
ing the  Marburg  conference  which  it  is  hard  for  his  readers  to  preserve. 
The  full  account  makes  us  boil  with  rage  after  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  years.  But  since,  as  the  author  remarks,  the  two  parties,  within 
the  same  limits  of  Protestantism,  had  two  deeply  different  "  spirits,"  two 
very  different  ways  of  apprehending  and  applying  the  emancipated 
gospel,  it  was  well  that  the  Swiss  Reformation  was  so  early  disengaged 
&om  the  overmastering  influence  of  the  greater  movement,  and  went 
forth  to  plant  itself  in  regions  where  the  civic  consciousness  in  which  it 
was  cradled  gave  it  scope  to  do  its  proper  work  (besides  delivering  so 
many  in  Germany  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  Lutiier's  Epigoni),  while 
the  Lutheran  giant  has  been  lying  half  asleep  under  the  lullaby  of  hb 
sola  fides.  He  will  waken  yet,  however,  as  Martensen  predicts,  to  do  a 
work  worthy  of  the  Herzvolk  of  the  world.  Would  that  Luther  were 
here  now,  to  refresh  our  consciousness  of  the  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis 
ecdesim  against  these  semi-romanizing  endeavors  to  persuade  us  out  of 
the  conviction  that  justification,  in  either  Testament,  means  what  it  al- 
ways does  mean,  as  Earl  Wieseler  so  abundantly  proves,  namely,  a 
forensic  declaration.  It  is  curious  that  we  are  beginning  to  doubt  this, 
when  the  Catholics  are  beginning  to  allow  it.  This  is  a  part  of  the  nar- 
cotic poison  which,  along  with  so  much  that  is  healthful,  a  great  poet  and 
seer,  who  yet  was  neither  a  theologian  nor  an  exegete,  has  helped  to 
infuse  into  o^r  veins.  Stripping  off  many  incidental  infelicities  of  con- 
ception, Wieseler  is  right  in  saying  that  as  to  every  point  of  the  contro- 
versy the  Reformation  was  right,  and  Rome  was  wrong.  Dr.  Schaff's 
book  will  do  much  to  reawaken  the  doctrinal  consciousness  of  our  Protes- 
tantism into  a  healthful  vigor. 

The  author,  as  becomes  him,  vindicates  the  Swiss  Reformation  from  all 
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dependence  of  origin  upon  the  German.  It  could  not  have  been  saved 
without  the  German,  but  in  other  respects  it  has  done  far  more  for  Ger- 
many than  Germany  has  ever  done  for  it.  Perhaps  it  is  yet  to  do  still 
more  by  an  incorporation  into  Germany  of  the  Gallic  race. 

The  author,  himself  optime  meritus  in  this  department,  gives  a  most 
luminous  and  attractive  account  of  that  work  of  Luther  which  dwarfe 
everything  else,  after  Worms,  —  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  his 
creation  of  the  German  language  for  the  purpose.  In  doing  that,  he  has 
really  translated  all  the  Teutonic  Bibles.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Tyn- 
dale  working  on  the  strength  of  his  heartening  words,  unconscious  though 
Luther  was 

"  to  what  new  shores 
This  gain  of  our  great  glory  should  be  sent," 

and  the  gain  of  his  great  glory  also. 

Dr.  Schaff  describes  fiie  verungliickte  Versuche  of  Luther  and  his 
companions  in  the  secondary  sphere  of  church  reconstitution,  and  makes 
very  clear  the  distinction  between  Lutheranism,  as  ^'  the  church  of  great 
theologians,"  and  Calvinism,  as  '*  the  church  of  the  believing  congrega- 
tion.** He  says  again  that  the  episcopal  succession  was  broken  in  Scan- 
dinavia. It  was  broken  in  Denmark,  but  the  Swedes  say  that  it  was  not 
broken  with  them.  Not  that  it  signifies  much,  whether  it  was  broken  or 
not.  Martensen  showed  the  manful  largeness  of  his  nature,  when  nom- 
inated Bishop  of  Zealand,  by  refusing  to  consider  the  proposal  that  he 
should  go  to  Lund  to  obtain  the  successio  perpetua.  He  would  not  have 
objected  to  it  if  it  had  come  in  his  way,  but  he  would  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  seek  it.  There  are  two  ecclesiastical  figments  which  we  cannot 
imagine  as  adhering  to  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  One  is  the  Apostolic 
Succession,  and  the  other  is,  "Eighteen  Centuries  of  Congregational- 
ism. 

The  book  needs  to  be  revised  from  various  Grermanisms.  We  no- 
tice "  take  revenge  of,"  for  "  take  revenge  on  ;  *'  "  inflict  injury  to,"  for 
"  inflict  injury  on ; "  "  heads  of  cattle ; "  "  under  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  ;  "  "  polity,"  in  the  sense  of  "  policy ;  "  Dom  repeatedly  translated 
by  dome,  instesui  of  cathedral;  '^mended,"  in  the  sense  of  "amended." 
I  take  it  the  Doctor  does  not  mean  to  describe  the  improvements  to  the 
Augustana  as  a  Flicken^  but  as  Verhesserungen,  The  most  curious  slip 
is  the  repeated  use  of  "  the  magistrate  "  of  a  city,  for  "  the  magistrates," 
or  "  the  magistracy."  The  author  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  our 
English  phrase  "  the  civil  magistrate,"  and  not  to  have  observed  that  this 
is  the  archetypal  singular,  and  not  a  collective.  As  to  "  bookstore  "  for 
"  bookseller's  shop,"  and  "  commune  "  for  "communicate,"  if  our  English 
friends  do  not  except  to  these,  Americans  have  no  occasion.  To  use 
"  commune "  for  "  communicate,"  however,  of  Charles  V.  a  Roman 
Catholic,  seems  strange  even  to  American  and  non-episcopalian  ears.  By 
some  infelicitous  accident,  old  Fuller's  vigorous  English,  in  describing  the 
course  of  WyclifEe's  ashes  over  the  world,  has  been  watered  down  into  a 
paraphrase.  I  notice  one  slip  of  quotation,  in  referring  Shakespeare's 
description  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  to  her  mother.  The  careful  typog- 
raphy, so  far  as  I  notice,  has  only  one  error,  "  Pomesania."  The  fac- 
similes and  portraits  are  very  interesting,  particularly  the  portrait  of 
Luther  at  Florence. 

Charles  C,  Starbuek, 

Ain>oyEB. 
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THE  TRAGIC   MOTIF  IN  BROWNING'S  DRAMAS. 

Many  of  the  characters  in  the  plays  of  Robert  Browning  have 
a  strength  and  a  sturdiness  that  remind  ns  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage.  Yet  we  cannot  read  a  page,  we  can  hardly 
read  a  line,  without  recognizing  the  fact  that  we  have  here  some- 
thing very  unlike  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  and  of  his  English 
contemporaries.  I  am  not  here  making  a  comparison  between  the 
genius  of  Browning  and  that  of  Shakespeare  or  any  other  poet 
of  his  time.  I  am  considering  merely  the  quality  and  fibre  of  his 
plays.  They  differ  from  those  which  the  age  of  Elizabeth  pro- 
duced as  our  age  differs  from  that  of  Elizabeth.  To  some  this 
difference  will  seem  to  involve  a  loss ;  by  others  it  will  be  held  to 
be  a  gain ;  all  that  concerns  us  here  is  to  ask  wherein  the  difference 
consists. 

If  the  question  suggested  by  the  title  of  this  paper  has  any  per- 
tinence, it  indicates  one  aspect  of  this  difference.  The  question  is 
as  to  the  tragic  motif  in  Browning's  dramas.  I  think  it  would 
not  occur  to  us  to  ask  such  a  question  in  regard  to  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  or,  indeed,  in  regard  to  those  of  any  of  the  drama- 
tists of  his  day. 

Shakespeare  seems  simply  to  have  taken  a  story  and  brooded 
over  it,  till  its  characters  became  real  to  him.  OtJier  characters 
joined  themselves  to  these,  imtil  at  last  the  whole  scene  and  the 
varied  life  that  peopled  it  stood  as  if  in  actual  presence  before 
him,  as  he  had  the  power  to  make  them  stand  in  real  presence  be- 
fore us.  We  may  make  abstractions  of  his  plays ;  we  may  make 
formulas  of  them ;  may  idealize  them,  and  show  how  the  collisions 
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in  them  represent  certain  universal  elements  of  human  life.  This 
sort  of  study  may  at  first  interest  us.  It  may  seem  to  throw  new 
light  upon  the  work.  Soon,  however,  the  process  becomes  monot- 
onous and  wearisome.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing that  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  plays.  We  are  reaching 
results  which  were  not  at  all  in  the  mind  of  their  author,  and  for 
which  he  would  have  cared  little.  Nothing  would  seem  to  have 
been  further  from  the  thought  of  Shakespeare  than  even  to  teach 
a  moral  lesson.  We  may  draw  moral  lessons  from  his  dramas  if 
we  will,  but  this  is  our  doing,  not  his. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  for  all  the  inspiration  that  comes  to  us 
from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  we  owe  no  debt  to  the  author  ? 
Since  his  characters  were  not  his  puppets  to  exhibit  any  notion 
of  his  own,  shall  we  say  that  he  was  indifferent  to  them?  Be- 
cause the  noble  and  the  base  meet  in  his  dramas  as  they  meet 
in  the  world,  where  the  rain  falls  upon  the  evil  and  the  good, 
Mid  the  sun  shines  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust,  —  because 
the  fool  and  the  villain  are  drawn  as  carefully  as  the  most  heroic 
soul,  and  the  best  and  the  purest  meet  such  suffering  as  in 
our  world,  if  we  were  making  one,  we  should  reserve  for  the 
wicked  alone  —  because  of  all  this,  shall  we  say  that  Shakespeare 
was  indifferent  to  good  and  evil,  to  nobility  and  baseness  ?  The 
nobility  of  Shakespeare  is  manifested  in  the  fact  that  he  is  able 
io  paint  such  nobility  in  his  heroes.  The  lesson  of  the  play 
oomes  not  from  the  fact  that  goodness  meets  with  its  reward,  but 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  made  to  see  that  the  true  soul,  even  in 
its  most  extreme  sorrow,  stands  far  above  the  mean  soul,  whatever 
may  be  its  triumphs.  The  suffering  of  the  true  shows  itself  infi- 
nitely more  attractive  than  the  happiness  of  the  false. 

The  plays  of  Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  would  seem  to  be 
each,  in  some  sense,  the  embodiment  of  an  idea,  or  at  least  of  an 
ideal.  In  the  presentation  of  this  the  characters  are  the  instru- 
ments. However  independent  each  may  seem  to  be,  he  is  a 
partial  representative  of  the  idea  which  embodies  itself  in  the 
pl^.  He  is  not  merely  the  actor  who  is  helping  to  bring  about 
the  predestined  issue  of  the  plot ;  his  very  nature  has  an  ideal 
substance.  The  portions  or  elements  of  the  general  thought  sep- 
acate  themselves  from  one  another,  stand  over  against  one  an- 
other, become  embodied  in  living  men  and  women,  and  develop 
the  idea  of  the  writer  in  objective  reality  before  us.  The  writer, 
we  may  say,  smites  his  idea  and  breaks  it  into  its  fragments,  and 
like  the  broken  geode,  it  displays  the  beauty  of  its  content.    Yet 
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better  may  we  compare  such  a  work  to  tbe  development  of  a  planti 
in  which  each  leaf  and  stem  seems  to  be  pushing  out  its  growA 
simply  according  to  the  impulse  of  its  own  nature ;  but  all  these 
separate  growths  are  shaped  and  controlled  by  the  ideal  which  lives 
in  the  plant,  so  that  each  has  no  being  in  itself  but  simply  lives 
as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  by  which  its  place  and  form  are  de- 
termined. 

A  drama  of  the  kind  that  has  just  been  described  is  obviously 
liable  to  many  faults.  It  may  be  abstract  and  unreaL  Tbe  char- 
acters may  be  so  thoroughly  the  representatives  of  the  author's 
thought  that  they  may  have  no  real  life  of  their  own.  They  may 
be  like  the  personages  in  an  allegory.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
realistic  drama  has  its  perils.  It  may  be  rude  and  crude.  It  may 
lack  unity.  It  may  represent  aspects  of  life  which  because  they  are 
so  truly  drawn  may  be  untrue,  just  as  in  a  painting  an  object  that 
should  stand  in  the  background  may  be  so  accurately  and  distinctiiy 
portrayed  that  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  disturbed, 
and  the  result  may  be  false.  Shakespeare  does  not  wholly  escape 
the  faults  that  beset  the  kind  of  composition  to  which  his  works 
belong.  The  French  critics  were  to  a  large  extent  right  in  the 
indictment  which  they  brought  against  Shakespeare's  plays.  They 
were  wrong  in  not  seeing  that  these  faults  belong  largely  to  the 
kind  of  work  which  these  plays  represent ;  and,  above  all,  in  not 
perceiving  that  these  faults  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  genius  which  even  these  faults  themselves 
sometimes  illustrate.  That  Browning  wholly  escapes  the  perils  ci 
his  special  kind  of  dramatic  composition,  it  would  be  idle  jb^ 
deny.  Here,  too,  the  strength  of  the  genius  which  created  the 
plays  reduces  these  faults,  for  the  most  part,  to  insignificance,  and 
even  makes  them  at  times  helpers  in  the  grand  impression  whidi 
the  play  produces. 

One  fault  that  we  might  expect  to  be  prominent  in  plays  eon* 
structed  upon  an  ideal  basis  is  that  of  abstractness.  From  this 
the  plays  of  Browning  are,  for  the  most  part,  free.  The  idea 
which  they  embody  is  nothing  abstract.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
intellect  alone.  If  it  is  ever  separated  from  the  form  in  which  it 
is  embodied,  this  can  only  be  done  artificially  and  violently,  just  as 
we  may  put  into  an  abstract  form  any  lesson  which  we  have  learned 
from  the  experience  of  life. 

Another  fault  to  which  the  plays  of  Browning  might  seem  to  be, 
from  their  nature,  especially  exposed,  is  the  making  some  char- 
a^er  of  the  play  in  a  special  manner  the  mouthpiece  ^f  the 
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author.  This  would  strike  at  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  works. 
Thus  the  "  Nathan  the  Wise  "  of  Lessing,  and  the  "  Don  Carlos  *' 
of  Schiller,  su£Fer,  so  far  as  dramatic  strength  is  concerned,  from 
the  fact  that  the  hero  of  the  play  in  the  one  case,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Posa  in  the  other,  is  the  spokesman  of  the  author.  The 
former  of  these  works  may  gain  a  new  interest  and  importance 
thereby,  but  it  loses  in  purely  dramatic  worth.  The  dramatic 
character  must  have  a  life  and  speech  of  his  own,  and  owes  no 
allegiance  even  to  the  power  that  created  him.  So  far  as  I  re- 
member, Browning  never  thus  appears  by  proxy  upon  his  own 
stage.  If  his  plays  are  to  be  called  in  any  sense  subjective,  it  is 
not  in  this  sense.  His  heroes  are  veritable  creations  in  that  each 
has  a  being  and  a  personality  of  his  own.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  adDiitted  that  the  plays  of  Browning  do  not  represent 
the  reality  of  the  world  in  the  sense  that  most  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  represent  it.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
place  where  the  scene  is  laid  is  called  Florence  or  Juliers.  It  is 
as  truly  Browning's  land  as  the  island  of  Prospero  is  Shake- 
speare's land.  The  characters  of  Browning's  plays  would,  many  of 
them,  be  as  little  at  home  in  the  real  Florence  or  the  real  Juliers, 
as  Ariel  and  Caliban  would  be  in  the  same  regions.  Yet  who  in 
reading  the  "  Tempest "  has  any  sense  of  unreality.  The  soil  of 
the  island  is  as  solid  beneath  our  feet  as  though  it  rested  on  the 
rocky  framework  of  the  earth.  We  have  the  same  sense  of  real- 
ity in  Browning's  land  that  we  have  in  Shakespeare's  land.  More- 
over the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  not  creations  of  the  fancy 
like  Ariel.  They  are  creations  of  the  imagination.  They  are 
real  men  and  women,  in  spite  of  their  essential  unreality.  Though 
they  represent  originally  only  certain  aspects  of  the  author's  idea, 
they  yet  have  the  air  of  completeness,  and  we  give  our  interest  to 
them,  not  chiefly  on  account  of  their  ideal  nature,  but  on  account 
of  their  human  reality.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  further 
removed  from  possible  reality  than  the  "  Luria "  and  the  **  Co- 
lombe's  Birthday"?  Yet  where  do  we  have  more  truly  the 
sense  of  reality,  where  do  we  yield  ourselves  more  thoroughly  to 
the  interest  in  the  persons  and  events  which  are  placed  before  us 
than  in  these  plays  ?  In  this  we  see  the  wonderful  power  of  the 
poet.  We  yield  ourselves  so  wholly  to  his  spell  that  we  accept 
without  question  whatever  he  may  conjure  up  in  oul*  presence. 

I  have  said  that  Browning  does  not  wholly  escape  the  perils  to 
which  the  style  of  his  dramatic  art  exposes  him.  In  spite  of  the 
general  independence  and  life  of  his  characters,  they  now  and  then 
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become  straioed  and  unnaturaL  Speech  and  action  are  now  and 
then  artificial  and  jerky,  so  that  we  are  for  the  moment  awakened 
from  an  illusion,  and  become  aware  that  what  we  see  is  not  life, 
but  the  result  of  a  cord  that  is  pulled  behind  the  scenes.  This 
effect  is,  however,  only  occasional  and  transient ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  air  of  reality  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  preserved. 

Since  the  plays  of  Browning  have,  for  the  most  part,  an  ideal 
background  and  basis,  they  may  properly  be  approached  from 
the  ideal  side.  Instead  of  studjring,  merely,  persons  and  events, 
we  may  ask  what  it  is  that  the  author  is  telling  us  through  these. 
We  may  look  beyond  the  concrete  tragic  collision  of  the  play,  and 
ask  what  is  the  nature  of  that  more  fundamental  collision  that 
is  illustrated  in  them.  This  central  principle  is  more  obvious  in 
some  plays  than  in  others.  The  reader  of  ^^  Paracelsus,"  for  ex- 
ample, and  ^^  Pippa  Passes,"  must  needs  be  blind  who  should  not 
discern  that  the  writer  had  a  meaning  beyond  the  merely  personal 
interest  of  the  working  out  of  the  plot.  In  some  it  is  less 
marked,  yet  I  doubt  if  from  any  it  is  wholly  absent. 

One  caution  is  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of  Browning's 
plays.  It  is  that  so  far  as  they  have  an  ideal  content  this  is 
always  directly  represented.  They  have  no  bidden  meaning.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  treat  any  one  of  these  works  as  an  allegory.  We 
might  as  well  turn  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  into  allegories. 
There  is  no  poet  to  whom  any  indirect  method  is  more  foreign 
than  it  is  to  Browning.  If  he  is  maintaining  a  proposition  in  any 
poem  he  states  it  and  defends  it.  If  he  is  presenting  any  truth 
of  life  in  a  drama,  the  characters  and  the  plot  together  simply  and 
directly  exemplify  this.  His  works  are  to  be  interpreted  by  anal- 
ysis only,  an  analysis  which  gives  us  simply  what  they  contain.  To 
look  beyond  them  to  anything  foreign  which  they  can  be  made  to 
signify,  is  to  miss  absolutely  the  meaning  that  we  would  find. 

I  emphasize  this  because  it  refers  to  a  method  of  criticism  from 
which  the  poems  of  Browning  have  suffered  greatly.  They  are 
io  be  read  as  poetry,  and  to  be  enjoyed,  if  they  are  enjoyed  at 
all,  as  poetry.  My  introduction  may,  perhaps,  raise  a  suspicion 
that  my  purpose  is  to  add  another  to  the  attempts  to  sublimate 
these  poems  into  philosophical  abstractions.  I  trust  that  my 
results  will  prove  this  suspicion  to  be  false. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  tragic  motif  in  Browning's  plays.  Anal- 
ysis alone  can  show  how  far  this  expression  is  correct,  how  far,  that 
is,  they  embody,  or  tend  to  embody,  one  form  of  the  tragic  col- 
lision manifesting  itself  under,  many  aspects.    It  is  obvious  that 
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we  sboiild  expect  that  dramas  haying  an  ideal  content  should  be 
narrower  in  their  range  than  those  which  take  their  plots  as 
they  are  offered  by  ontward  chance  or  by  the  caprice  c^  fancy. 
If  the  interest "ot  the  author  draws  him  towards  a  certain  class  of 
themes,  the  plays  would  manifest  this  tendency.  This  would  sug- 
gest the  regions  where  the  circle  is  to  be  ccmstructed  within  which 
his  heroes  are  to  move.  It  may  be  added  that  an  author  might 
be  himself  largely  unconscious  of  this  tendency.  Each  time  the 
subject  of  the  play  might  attract  him  by  a  fresh  and  independent 
interest ;  and  he  might  never  notice  that  aU  form  a  group  which  is 
gathered  about  a  common  central  principle.  Further,  this  com- 
mon relation  might  not  imply  any  sameness  or  repetition.  The 
aspects  under  which  the  common  principle  manifests  itself  may  be 
widely  different  from  one  another. 

In  looking  more  directly  at  the  plays  of  Browning  we  are  first 
■truck  by  the  fact  that  their  interest  is  largely  psychological. 
This,  obviously,  does  not  strictly  distinguish  them  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama.  In  **'  Hamlet  ^'  and  '^  Macbeth,"  also,  the  interest 
is  largely  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  matter  of  emphasis  and  gen- 
erality alone.  No  one,  I  think,  however,  would  dispute  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  plays  of  Browning  this  psychological  aspect 
is  more  marked  than  in  those  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Examining  them  more  closely  still,  we  find  a  certain  form  of 
psychological  interest  that  is  more  marked  than  any  other.  There 
would  seem  to  have  hovered  before  the  mind  of  Browning  the 
ideal  of  a  nature  in  which  all  the  elements  are  in  a  due  relation 
o£  supremacy  and  subordination.  This  ideal,  however,  he  finds 
nowhere  fulfilled.  He  cannot  himself  give  to  it  a  concrete  form. 
He  finds  natures  only  partially  developed,  natures  at  war  with 
themselves  or  with  one  another.  The  fragments  of  this  per- 
fect spiritual  ideal  are  sometimes  embodied  in  different  personali- 
ties. Sometimes  they  exist  over  against  one  another,  unharmo- 
nized  in  the  same  personality ;  sometimes  a  personality  is  seen  in 
its  weakness  and  imperfection  because  only  a  part  of  its  nature 
has  free  play.  In  particular  the  elements  most  often  thus  con- 
trasted and  at  war  are  the  head  and  the  heart ;  and  in  this  un- 
solved discord  between  the  head  and  the  heart  I  find  the  leadin;^ 
i9%otif  in  the  dramas  of  Browning. 

To  make  my  meaning  clear,  I  have  spoken  as  if  this  were  the 
result  of  a  conscious  aim  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  characterization  of  the  plays  that  I  have  given. 
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the  results  are  equally  mteresting  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
aeiously  produced.  In  any  case,  the  relation  would  imply  no  oold 
and  abstract  method  of  composition.  The  fact  that  the  head  and 
the  heart  form  the  fundamental  elements  in  human  life,  that  the 
perfection  of  human  life  is  found  when  these  work  in  perfect  hais 
mony ;  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  discord ;  and  that  out 
of  this  discord  spring  so  many  of  the  failures  and  so  much  of  the 
unrest  of  life ;  and  the  search  for  some  method  by  which  these 
may  be  brought  into  accord,  so  that  life  may  reach  the  grand  full- 
ness of  the  harmony  which  belongs  to  it :  all  this  may  indeed  be 
intellectually  stated.  It  is  also  obvious  that  it  aU  may  be  made  a 
matter  of  vision  instead  of  mere  intellectual  discussion.  In  fact 
the  reality  and  the  vision  are  the  primary  things ;  the  intellectual 
statement  is  an  afterthought  The  professor  of  music  may  lecture 
learnedly  upon  discord  and  harmonies,  but  none  the  less  is  a  jangle 
of  sounds  that  by  degrees  works  itself  clear  of  its  discords  and  rises 
into  the  gladness  of  a  triumphant  harmony,  a  real  and  concrete 
fact.  It  is  the  discords  and  the  harmony  that  are  the  reality  of 
which  the  statement  of  the  lecturer  was  the  abstraction.  Thus  it 
is  that,  though  in  discussing  the  plays  of  Browning  we  may  ab- 
stract the  ideal  element  that  they  embody,  and  put  it  into  an 
intellectual  form,  vet  the  plays  themselves  set  before  us  the  reality 
which  this  discussion  presupposes. 

Before  looking  at  the  dramas  themselves  it  is  important  to 
notice  the  recurrence  of  the  same  theme  in  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  poems  that  are  not  dramas,  which  were  produced 
during  or  near  the  time  at  which  these  were  written.  We  may 
let  the  *^  Dramatis  Personse  "  conclude  the  period  of  literary  crea- 
tion that  concerns  us. 

The  earliest  poem  published  by  Browning  is  entitled  ^^  Pauline ; 
a  Fragment  of  a  Confession."  This  bears  the  date  of  1833. .  The 
poet  was  twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  its  composition.  The 
author  tells  us  that  he  acknowledges  and  retains  it  among  his 
works  with  extreme  repugnance,  simply  to  forestall  imperfect 
transcripts.  The  poem  is  indeed  faulty.  It  is  fortunate,  however, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  author's  power  to  suppress  it ;  for  with  all  its 
faults  it  contains  many  and  great  beauties.  It  further  forms  an 
exceedingly  interesting  introduction  to  his  poems,  as,  in  how- 
ever extravagant  a  manner,  it  presents  that  discord  which  his 
more  finished  works  illustrate  so  often.  The  poem  is  the  ccmfes* 
sion  of  a  mind  disordered  and  at  war  with  itself.  It  presents  a 
spirit  which,  in  spite  of  the  magnificence  in  which  its  utterances 
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are  sometimes  doihed,  is  weak  and  repulsive.  Selfish,  passionate, 
and  without  the  guidance  of  a  firm  will  and  a  fixed  purpose,  it 
yet  represents  a  certain  development,  and  passes  through  phases 
of  experience  which  are  interesting,  if  at  times  unpleasant,  to  be- 
hold. The  hero,  like  Goethe's  Faust,  longed  to  bring  into  his 
own  experience  the  experiences  of  the  world.  He  felt  himself  to 
be  a  hero  at  whose  feet  the  world  lay.  There  was  nothing  too 
high  or  vast  for  him.     Imagination  opened  its  realms  to  him. 

He  was 

"Agod 
Waodering  after  beaatj,  or  a  giant 
Standing  vast  in  the  sunset  —  an  old  honter 
Talking  with  gods,  or  a  high  crested  chief 
Sailing  with  troops  of  friends  to  Tenedos." 

In  seeking  to  compass  all  the  goods  of  the  world,  he  fell  into 

sin.     He  felt 

«  A  yearning  after  €rod," 

which  ¥ras  reconciled,  as  he  tells  us,  — 

**  With  a  neglect  of  all  I  deemed  his  laws 
Which  yet,  when  seen  in  others  I  abhorred." 

As  life  developed  he  found  that  he  could  not  compass  these  vast 
plans.     Disappointment  and  weariness  dogge4   his   steps.    He 

cries:  — 

"  But  my  soul  saddens  when  it  looks  beyond. 
I  cannot  be  immortal  — nor  taste  alL 

0  God,  where  does  this  tend  —  these  struggling  aims." 

The  difficulty,  as  he  in  one  place  expresses  it,  is  that  here  while 
the  heart  is  limited,  reason  is  boundless :  — 

*<  And  thus  I  know  this  earth  is  not  my  sphere. 
For  I  cannot  so  narrow  me  bat  that 

1  still  exceed  it :  In  their  elements 

My  love  would  pass  my  reason  ;  but  since  here 
Love  must  receive  its  objects  from  this  earth 
While  reason  will  be  chainless  ;  the  few  truths 
Caught  from  its  wanderings  have  sufficed  to  quell 
All  love  below ;  then  what  must  be  that  love 
Which,  with  the  object  it  demands,  would  quell 
Beason  tho'  it  soared  with  the  seraphim  ?  ** 

There  would  seem  thus  to  be  a  hopeless  discord  between  the 
head  and  the  heart.  Here,  the  infinite  range  of  thought  leaves  the 
heart  powerless  to  attain  satisfaction ;  while  in  the  higher  life  love 
would  be  so  mighty  that  reason  would  be  set  at  naught.  The 
heart  is  indeed  unable  to  offer  fitting  love  to  the  highest  which 
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reason  actually  presents,  or  to  trust  itself  to  this.    After  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  the  Christ,  the  hero  of  the  poem  exclaims :  — 

**  A  mortal,  sin's  familiar  friend,  doth  here 
Avow  that  he  will  g^ve  all  earth's  reward 
Bat  to  believe  and  homblj  teach  the  faith, 
In  suffering  and  poverty  and  shame. 
Only  believing  he  is  not  onloved." 

Thus  hopeless  seems  the  strife  between  these  two  fundamental 
elements  of  the  nature.  Yet  there  comes  into  this  discord  at  least 
a  temporary  peace.  In  the  presence  of  Pauline,  to  whom  the  con- 
fession is  addressed,  this  perturbed  spirit  is  at  rest.  He  loves  her 
with  a  passionate  tenderness.  At  the  same  time,  he  reverences 
her  so  that  he  is  ready  to  yield  himself  to  her  guidance.  In  this 
affection  where  the  head  and  the  heart  are  alike  satisfied,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  strife  is  found.  This  solution  is  temporary,  for  he 
sometimes  speaks  as  if,  when  he  has  left  her,  he  should  fall  back 
into  the  mire  of  his  old  life.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  going  with 
her  to  her  Swiss  mountain  home,  where  by  this  companionship 
and  by  the  companionship,  also,  of  the  mountains,  his  spirit  may  be 
brought  into  an  enduring  harmony,  and  he  may  return  strength- 
ened for  a  more  earnest  life.  However  this  may  be,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  himself  with  himself  is  real  so  long  as  he  feels  the 
power  of  her  presence,  and  he  can  exclaim  to  her :  — 

<<Be8tiUtome 
A  key  to  music's  mystery  when  mind  fails, 
A  reason,  a  solution,  and  a  olew  t  ** 

The  ^^  Sordello  **  was  written  seven  years  later.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  this  poem  we  have  very  much  the  same  theme  that  inspired 
the  "  Pauline,"  only  in  the  "  Sordello  '*  we  have  it  more  clearly 
wrought  out,  and  we  feel  not  so  much  the  presence  of  a  greater 
poet  as  of  one  who  has  attained  to  a  better  mastery  of  himself  and 
of  his  materiaL  Unhappily,  this  mastery  is  not  yet  quite  complete. 
The  difficulty  which  so  many  meet  in  reading  the  poem,  a  diffi- 
culty so  great  that  it  is  a  sealed  book  even  to  many  students  of 
Browning,  shows  that  the  workmanship  was  not  yet  perfect.  I 
can  but  regard  this  obscurity  as  a  great  misfortune  to  many,  for 
the  poem  contains  some  of  Browning's  strongest,  most  beautiful, 
and  daintiest  writing.  So  beautiful  and  dainty  is  it,  that  I  shrink 
from  the  attempt  to  translate  its  inner  life  into  the  prose  of  an 
abstract  statement. 

Sordello  is  a  character  kindred  in  many  respects  to  the  unnamed 
hero  of  ^*  Pauline."    He  is  stronger  and  purer  and  every  way 
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more  wor<Jiy  of  our  sympathy;  still  his  nature  embodies  the 
same  inner  contradiotion  which  marred  the  life  of  his  inferior 
prototype.  Like  him  he  felt  himself  to  be  as  if  a  god  upon  the 
earth.  The  feeling  takes  in  both  cases  the  same  phraseology. 
Sordello  imagines  himself  as  it  were  Apollo.  All  things  seemed 
subject  to  him.  At  first  he  filled  the  beautiful  nature  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  dwelt  with  his  dreams  of  supremacy.  Then 
he  imagined  a  world  of  men  and  women  among  whom  he  still 
was  supreme. 

Suddenly  the  moment  comes  when  he  can  change  this  vision  of 
preeminence  into  a  fact.  At  a  season  of  public  rejoicing  he  lis> 
tens  to  the  song  of  a  famous  troubadour  who  is  delighting  the  gay 
company.  As  he  listens,  he  sees  how  far  short  the  minstrel  has 
fallen  of  fulfilling  the  possibilities  of  his  subject.  As  the  singer 
ceases,  Sordello  springs  into  his  place,  takes  up  the  theme  which 
the  other  had  presented,  and  gives  it  in  such  a  form  of  perfect 
beauty  that  all  are  entranced.  Palma,  the  lady  whose  betrothal 
the  festivities  celebrate,  and  to  whom  Sordello  had  already  given 
his  heart,  chooses  him  as  her  minstrel.  He  accepts  the  position 
eagerly.  It  promises  to  fulfill  the  dream  of  the  impossible.  He, 
like  the  hero  of  the  ^^  Pauline,*'  had  longed  to  compass  all  the 
joys  and  the  glories  of  life.  As  a  poet  he  could  do  this.  In  his 
song  he  could  take  part  in  all  the  experiences  of  thf  world,  and 
as  he  sang  of  its  heroes  their  fame  should  become  his. 

In  all  this  he  was  disappointed.  As  a  poet  he  stood  outside  the 
joys  he  pictured.  Moreover  the  fame  which  he  was  to  win  passed 
by  him,  and  he  learned  that  he  was  placing  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  the  hero  of  his  song.  He  was  the  instrument  of  another's 
glory.  Worse  than  all,  the  power  of  song  failed  him.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  self-forgetf ulness  Sordello  had  given  free  play  to  all  his 
genius ;  but  this  grand  effort  he  could  never  repeat.  The  vast- 
ness  of  his  ideal  condemned  his  partial  achievements.  Self- 
criticism  clipped  the  wings  of  his  genius.    He  was  divided  with 

himself :  — 

^  Weeks,  ^mtontliB,  yetrs  went  by, 
And  lo,  Sordello  Tanished  utterly, 
Sundered  in  twain,  each  spectral  part  at  strife 
With  each  ;  one  jarred  against  another  life  ; 
The  Poet  thwarting  hopelessly  the  Man." 

Thus  ends  what  we  may  call  the  first  movement  of  the  poem. 
Sordello  returns  to  his  old  solitude  and  inactivity.  In  what  we 
may  call  the  second  movement  he  became  interested  in  the  politi- 
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cal  aspects  of  the  time.  He  took  sides  with  the  party  of  the 
Ghielphs,  regarding  these  as  representing  the  cause  of  the  people. 
Sudd^y  it  appeared  that  instead  of  being  of  lowly  birth,  as  he 
had  supposed,  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  noble  leaders  of  the 
imperial  party.  By  taking  the  position  to  which  he  now  appeared 
to  belong,  he  could  obtain  whatever  was  dearest  to  him.  He  oould 
wed  Palma,  and  enjoy  that  life  of  luxury  which  his  nature  de- 
manded. In  accepting  this,  however,  he  must  forsake  the  cause 
of  the  people  which  he  had  espoused.  He  was  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  if  only  he  could  be  assured  that  it  would  accomplish 
any  good.  A  fierce  mental  struggle  epsued,  which  is  portrayed 
by  the  poet  in  lines  possessing  that  wonderful  poyer  of  psychical 
analysis  of  which  he  is  the  master.  The  difficulty  is  similar  to 
that  which  had  checked  Sordello's  activity  as  Poet.  There  is  the 
great  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  between  eternity 
and  time.  The  whole  that  he  would  accomplish  mocked  at  the 
Utile  that  he  could  achieve.  The  vast  range  that  was  open  to  the 
intellect  by  its  very  infinitude  left  the  heart  nothing  to  cling  to 
in  the  actual.  Through  such  a  mesh  of  intellectual  difficulties  he 
could  not  find  a  way ;  neither  would  he  surrender  what  seemed  to 
him,  in  spite  of  logical  questioning,  the  right.  The  strife  between 
the  two  parts  of  his  nature  proved  a  fatal  one.  He  was  found  sit- 
ting dead,  and  under  his  foot  lay  the  badge  of  the  Ghibelline 
party. 

Then  follows  what  is  the  most  tragical  part  of  the  story.  Sor- 
dello  died  in  the  struggle  to  be  true  to  what  seemed  to  him  the 
best ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  country  if  he  had 
boldly  taken  the  place  to  which  he  was  bom,  and  served  her  as  he 
could.  In  no  other  work  of  Browning  does  the  tragedy  seem  to 
me  to  be  so  real  as  this.  In  most  of  his  other  poems,  in  which  a 
similar  mental  struggle  has  its  place,  the  heart  is  seen  to  be  the 
truest  guide.  Here  we  see  the  blindness  of  the  heart  in  trying  to 
fulfill  its  highest  ideal. 

The  sum  of  the  story  is  the  picture  of  a  life  that  at  every  turn- 
ing came  to  naught  on  account  of  the  unsolved  discord  of  the 
nature. 

The  only  other  poem  that  I  will  refer  to  in  this  connection  is 
the  *'  Christmas  Eve."  I  trust  that  I  may  assume  that  this  is  too 
familiar  to  the  reader  to  require  a  detailed  analysis.  If  any  one 
does  not  remember  the  quaint  realism  of  the  ^^  Zion  Chapel  "  ;  the 
glory  of  the  night  into  which  the  hero  of  the  poem  steps ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rainbow  and  of  the  Christ ;  the  magnificence  of  the 
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worship  in  St.  Peter's,  which  has  never  received  such  perfect  pic- 
turing ;  and  the  scene  in  the  lecture-room  at  Gottingen,  which  is 
as  realistic  in  its  way  as  is  the  scene  in  the  ^*  Zion  Chapel,"  —  any 
reader,  I  say,  if  there  be  any  such,  who  does  not  recall  all  this, 
cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  his  Browning,  where  an  unwonted 
feast  awaits  him.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  notice 
that  the  clearest  and  most  fundamental  contrast  in  the  poem  is 
that  between  the  Christmas  Eve  at  Home  and  the  Christmas  Eve 
as  it  was  passed  in  the  lecture-room  at  Gottingen.  In  both  the 
Christ  was  present,  yet  each  was  imperfect.  The  one  was  the 
worship  of  the  heart.  We  are  told  distinctly  that  love  and  love 
alone  was  its  animating  principle.  The  other  was  the  worship  of 
the  intellect.  The  heart  and  the  intellect  thus  stand  over  against 
one  another  in  an  unsolved  contradiction.  The  fact  that  the  hero 
of  the  poem  settles  down  at  last  upon  the  ^^  Zion  Chapel "  as  his 
spiritual  home  does  not  pretend  to  solve  the  difficulty.  The 
choice  appears  to  be  arbitrary  and  without  sufficient  motive.  We 
take  from  the  poem  as  its  clearest  idea  the  separation  of  head  and 
heart  and  the  loss  that  comes  to  each  from  its  isolation. 

I  have,  perhaps,  delayed  too  long  with  these  poems,  but  the 
examination  will  make  the  study  of  the  dramas  themselves  shorter 
and  easier.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  ^^  Paracelsus."  This  was 
written  two  years  later  than  the  ^'  Pauline."  It  is  a  marvelous 
work  to  have  been  written  by  a  youth  of  twenty-three ;  and  yet  I 
hesitate  to  use  the  expression,  lest  it  should  seem  patronizing  or 
belittling.  I  should  not  know  where  to  look  for  a  grander  example 
of  sublimity  in  poetry.  For  myself,  I  remember  the  day  when 
in  ray  youth  I  first  read  the  ^^  Paracelsus,"  as  I  remember  the  day 
in  which  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  Jungfrau  range  in 
Switzerland.  The  poem  has  not  merely  the  sublimity  of  the 
mountains;  it  has  also  beauties  which  may  remind  us  of  the 
flowers  that  nestle  among  the  alpine  rocks,  and  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  glaciers. 

The  hero  is  Titanic,  at  once  in  his  strength  and  in  his  impo- 
tence. He  would  scale  the  heavens  by  knowledge.  He  would  only 
know.  Love  he  would  trample  under  foot.  He  is  the  half  of  a 
divided  man.  He  is  contrasted  with  Aprile,  who  would  give  him- 
self to  love  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  beauty,  as  Paracelsus  had 
given  himself  to  knowledge.  Aprile  had  failed  as  Paracelsus 
had  failed.  The  heart  could  not  live  without  the  head  any  more 
than  the  head  could  live  without  the  heart.  Aprile  dies,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  the  arms  of  Paracelsus.     He  knows  not  his 
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nature,  but  yet  he  feels  by  a  secret  instinct  that  Paracelsus  is  the 
master  who  might  have  helped  him  to  solve  the  intricate  problem 
of  life.  Paracelsus,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  Aprile  and 
sees  that  in  him  was  that  complemental  life  which  he  had  missed. 
He  cries :  — 

"  I  too  have  sought  to  know  as  thou  to  lore  — 

Excluding  love  as  thou  refnsedst  knowledge. 

Still  thou  hast  heauty,  and  I,  power.    We  wake : 

What  penance  canst  devise  for  both  of  us  ?  " 

And  again :  — 

^  Die  not,  Aprile  we  must  never  part. 
Are  we  not  halves  of  one  dissevered  world, 
Whom  this  strange  chance  unites  once  more  ?    Part  ?    Never  t 
Till  thou  the  lover,  know  ;  and  I  the  knower, 
Love  —  until  both  are  saved." 

It  was,  however,  too  late.  Aprile  died  as  we  have  seen,  and  Para- 
celsus  was  left  alone  in  the  waste  which  he  had  made  his  life. 
Near  the  close  of  the  poem  he  recognizes  more  fully  the  mistake 
that  he  had  made.  He  sees  that  such  knowledge  as  he  could  at 
the  best  have  attained  is  nothing,  compared  to  the  heights  of 
knowledge  which  are  unattainable.  The  glory  of  life  he  finds  to 
consist  in  something  very  different  from  this :  — 

"From  God 

Down  to  the  lowest  spirit  ministrant, 

Intelligence  exists  which  casts  our  mind 

Into  immeasurable  shade.    No,  no  : 

Love,  hope,  fear,  faith  —  these  make  humanity  ; 

These  are  its  sign  and  note  and  character. 

And  these  I  have  lost  I  —  gone,  shut  from  me  forever, 

like  a  dead  friend  safe  from  unkindness  more  ! " 

Thus  in  his  despair  he  despises  the  strength  that  had  been  really 
his,  as  he  sees  how  empty  it  is  of  good  when  separated  from  the 
love  which  is  the  heart  of  life.  We  have  here,  though  in  a  very 
different  form,  the  same  contrast  and  the  same  incompleteness 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  ^^  Christmas  Eve,"  in  the  antithesis 
between  the  passionate  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
cold  intellectual  analysis  of  the  German  Professor. 

The  ^^  Pauline,"  as  we  have  seen,  is  somewhat  vague  and  form- 
less. The  ^^Paracelsus''  owes,  in  part,  its  sublimity  to  a  like 
formlessness.  In  the  "  Strafford  "  it  would  appear  as  if  the  poet 
had  set  himself  to  write  a  poem  that  should  be  confined  within 
strictly  human  possibilities  and  interests ;  while,  as  yet,  his  genius 
did  not  move  quite  freely  within  these  limitations.     In  fact,  we 
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have  the  least  Browningesque  of  all  Browning's  dramas.  It  pos- 
sesses beauty  and  strength,  but  these  are  not  quite  in  Browning's 
ordinary  manner.  This  play  could  hardly  be  called  in  any  special 
sense  a  psychological  study.  Yet  the  discord  in  the  nature  of 
the  hero,  which  is  so  common  a  theme  with  Browning,  is  not 
wholly  absent  here.  The  discordant  elements  in  the  nature  of  the 
speaker  in  Browning's  earliest  poem  were  harmonized  by  his  love 
for  Pauline.  In  the  case  of  Strafford  it  is  love  that  causes  the 
discord.  The  king  he  loves  and  reverences,  while  he  knows  that 
he  is  unworthy  of  either  love  or  reverence.  In  this  inner  coUisicm 
is  the  real  tragedy  of  the  play.  One  of  the  characters  exclaims :  — 

"  Prove  the  king  faithless,  and  I  take  awaj 
All  Strafford  cares  to  live  for/' 

The  king  was  proved  faithless,  and  it  was  this,  added  to  his  anx- 
iety for  the  future  of  him  whom  he  still  loved  while  he  despised 
him,  that  added  the  chief  bitterness  to  the  death  of  Strafford. 

Leaving  the  strict  chronological  order,  we  will  now  compare  the 
*'  Pippa  Passes  "  and  "  A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon."  The  most  ob- 
vious idea  suggested  by  the  *'  Pippa  Passes  "  is  the  influence  that 
one  may  unconsciously  exert  in  the  world.  As  Pippa  says  near 
the  close  of  the  play :  — 

**  Now  one  thing  I  should  like  to  reaUy  know  : 
How  near  I  ever  might  approach  all  these 
I  only  fancied  heing,  this  long  day  : 
Approach,  I  mean,  so  as  to  touch  them,  so 
As  to  ...  in  some  way  .  .  .  move  them,  if  yon  please." 

This  she  says,  all  unconscious  that  the  fate  of  all  had  been  deter- 
mined by  her.  Deeper  than  this,  however,  is  the  nature  of  the 
influence  that  she  has  used.  It  was  simply  that  of  a  simple, 
loving,  believing  heart.    At  the  touch  of  her  songs  of  childlike 

trust,  as 

**  Grod  's  in  his  heaven  — 
All's  right  witii  the  world  1 " 

the  sophistries  of  sin  and  selfishness  dissolve  and  vanish. 

In  *^  A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon  "  we  have  again  the  simple  heart 
of  love,  ignorant  and  untrained.    In  its  simplicity  it  lost  itself  in 

the  mazes  of  the  world. 

"I  —  I  was  so  young  I 
Beside,  I  loyed  him,  Ihorold — and  I  had 
No  mother ;  Grod  forgot  me  :  so  I  fell." 

In  its  simplicity  it  knew  no  other  way  than  to  take  the  full  neas- 
lure  of  its  guilt  upon  itself.    It  would  not  speak  the  one  word  of 
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tmth  that  would  open  to  it  the  door  of  a  happy  life.  It  refused 
to  take  the  path  which  reason,  which,  as  nine  tenths  at  least  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  world  would  say,  common  sense  would 
indicate.  So  it  died  defeated  in  the  unequal  slaruggle  with  the 
world,  triumphant  only  in  its  own  simple  beauty.  Thus,  as  in  the 
"  Pippa  Passes,"  we  have  the  heart  unaided  by  the  intellect  tri- 
umphing over  the  sophistries  and  the  wickedness  of  the  world  ;  in 
"  A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon  "  we  have  it  left  also  to  itself,  but 
vanquished  and  slain. 

^^  The  Return  of  the  Druses "  and  the  ^^  Luria "  have  not 
always  received,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  from  students  of  Brown- 
ing the  full  recognition  that  is  their  due.  In  them  the  intellect 
of  the  West  and  the  warm  heart  of  the  East  with  its  faiths  and 
its  instincts  are  brought  into  sharp  contrast  Djabal,  in  *'  The 
Ketum  of  the  Druses,"  attempted  to  make  a  cunning  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  West  the  instrument  of  his  Oriental  heart. 
Luria  attempted  to  make  the  passion  and  the  instincts  of  the 
heart  subservient  to  the  intellect  of  the  West.  Both  failed.  Thus 
Djabal  exclaims :  — 

**  I,  with  my  Arab  instinct,  thwarted  ever 
By  my  Frank  policy,  —  and,  with,  in  torn,        ^ 
My  Frank  brain,  thwarted  by  my  Arab  heart  — 
While  these  remained  in  eqoipoise,  I  lived 
—  Nothing  ;  had  either  been  predominant. 
As  a  Frank  schema  or  an  Arab  mystic, 
I  had  been  something  ;  now,  each  has  destroyed 
The  other  —  and  behold,  from  out  their  crarii, 
A  third  and  better  nature  rises  up  — 
My  mere  man's-natnre  t " 

In  like  manner  Luria,  after  contrasting  '^feeling  the  East's 
gift ''  with  Northern  thought,  and  showing  how  he  had  tried  t9 
unite  the  two,  utters  his  failure  in  the  cry,  — 

"  I  bom  a  Moor  lived  half  a  Florentine, 
But,  punished  properly,  can  die  a  Moor.^ 

In  the  **  Colombe's  Birthday "  we  have  in  a  double  form  the 
contrast  which  has  met  us  so  often.  The  first  is  between  Guibert 
the  courtier,  with  his  indirect  methods,  and  Valence  with  the 
simple  straightforwardness  of  his  earnest  heart  Guibert  is  ulti- 
mately won  over  by  Valence  and  learns  to  trust  his  own  heart. 
He  exclaims :  — 

''  I  'm  right  sir — Wt  your  wrong  is  better  still, 
If  I  had  time  and  skill  to  argue  it** 
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Later  in  the  play,  in  Berthold  and  Colombe,  we  have  a  like  con- 
trast. Berthold  had  selected  Colombe,  as  all  things  considered,  the 
most  fitting  person  for  him  to  wed.  Such  a  marriage  he  believed 
would  help  on  his  political  plans,  and  the  lady  herself  was  wholly 
worthy  of  his  choice.  He  offers  his  hand  to  her  in  marriage. 
Colombe  was  hardly  satisfied  with  an  offer  that  seeined  to  have 
more  of  business  than  of  love  in  it 

"  Colombe.    Yoa  love  me,  then  ? 

Berthold,  Your  lineage  I  reveie, 

Honor  your  virtue,  in  your  truth  belieye, 
Do  homage  to  your  inteUect,  and  bow 
Before  your  peerless  beauty. 

Colombe.  But,  for  love  — 

Berthold.    A  further  love  I  do  not  understand.'' 

We  rejoice  in  the  victory  of  love,  when  Colombe,  with  that  wis- 
dom that  is  foolishness  to  the  world,  chose  the  heart  that  would 
give  itself  to  her,  instead  of  the  head  that  judged  her  worthy  of 
its  approbation. 

The  "  King  Victor  and  King  Charles "  presents  two  types  of 
statesman,  —  E^ng  Victor,  the  wily  diplomatist,  using  stratagem 
and  deceit,  and  King  Charles  trusting  only  to  straightforward  hon- 
esty. Thus  King  Victor,  after  having  surrendered  the  crown  to 
his  son,  says,  — 

*'  You  're  now  the  king :  you  11  comprehend 

Much  that  you  may  have  wondered  at  —  the  shifts, 

Dissimulation,  wiliness  I  showed." 

But  Charles  answered :  — 

'<  No  :  straight  on  shall  I  go, 
Truth  helping ;  win  with  it  or  die  with  it." 

Of  "A  Soul's  Tragedy"  I  hardly  know  how  to  speak.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  consider  the  cynicism  and  the  blatant  1x>ast8 
of  the  hero  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  play  to  be  mere  hypocrisy. 
The  title,  however,  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy,"  shows  that  his  heart  must 
have  been  true  at  first ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  a  moment  of  unselfish 
enthusiasm  that  he  takes  upon  himself  the  deed  of  his  friend,  who 
has  killed  the  Provost  in  his  quarrel.  The  later  course  of  the 
hero  must  then  represent  a  real  fall,  and  in  this  consists  the 
tragedy.  These  words  of  Eulalia  would  seem  to  express  the  in- 
most heart  and  significance  of  the  work :  — 

"  You  cannot,  will  not,  see 
How,  place  you  but  in  every  circumstanoe 
Of  QB,  you  are  just  now  indignant  at, 
You'd  be  as  we." 
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The  circumstances  were  clianged,  and  the  boaster  sank  far  below 
those  whom  lie  had  scorned.  We  have  thus  contrasted  the  world 
of  imagination  and  the  world  of  real  life.  We  see  how  strong 
and  clear  the  intellectual  ideal  may  be,  while  the  heart,  when  it  is 
tested,  may  show  its^  to  be  very  weak. 

I  have  thus  with  great  self-restraint,  hastening  past  beauties, 
among  which  I  would  gladly  have  lingered,  surveyed  the  dramas 
of  Browning.  The  passages  that  I  have  quoted,  and  the  points 
that  I  have  indicated,  have  no  accidental  or  superficial  relation  to 
the  plays  from  which  they  are  severally  taken.  They  represent 
what  in  each  case  would  seem  to  be  the  inmost  life  and  movement 
of  the  play.  As  a  result  of  this  examination  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  prominence  which  the  antithesis  between  feeling 
and  the  intellect  has  in  them.  This  is  the  more  striking  when  we 
recall  the  results  of  our  examination  of  the  *^  Pauline,"  the  '^  Sor- 
dello,"  and  the  '*  Christmas  Eve."  Even  if  in  regard  to  one  or 
two  of  the  plays  it  may  be  thought  that  this  aspect  is  less  obvious, 
the  general  effect  remains. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  reference  was  made  to  the 
ideal  content  of  Browning's  plays.  Our  examination  shows  us 
that  this  is  nothing  abstract  or  artificial.  It  is  rather  an  ideal 
than  an  idea.  The  poet  did  not  take  an  intellectual  proposition 
and  then  create  a  play  that  should  illustrate  it.  He  took  for 
his  theme  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  in  our  modem  life. 
As  Shakespeare  represented  in  his  tragedies  the  struggles  and 
collisions  which  had  most  obviously  marked  the  times  which  he 
would  picture  on  his  stage,  so  Browning  has  shown  himself  pre- 
eminently the  child  and  the  poet  of  his  century,  by  representing 
that  inner  struggle  and  discontent  which  are  so  marked  an  ele- 
ment in  its  life.  It  is  the  discontent  of  souls  that  find  no  object 
which  seems  worthy  of  their  highest  effort,  and  of  a  faith  that 
feels  the  ground  shaken  beneath  its  feet.  It  is  this  discord  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  heart  which  has  brought  into  the  age  that 
sad  ennui  and  that  deeper  pain  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  Other 
elements,  indeed,  manifest  themselves.  There  are  faith  and  cour- 
age and  earnest  endeavor  such  as  every  age  has  possessed ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  this  inner  discord  which  especially  belongs  to  it.  This 
inner  strife  we  sometimes  are  tempted  to  regard  as  a  misfortune. 
Perhaps  it  is  not.  Perhaps  Browning  is  right  when,  in  one  of  his 
poems,  he  exclaims,  — 

"  No,  when  the  fight  begins  within  himself, 
A  man 's  worth  something." 
VOL.  XI.— HO.  62.  9 
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It  may  now  be  asked  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  What 
would  the  poet  teach  us  by  such  diverse  presentations  ?  Do  they 
not  contradict  one  another,  and  are  we  not  left  precisely  where  we 
were  before  ? 

To  such  questions  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  dramatic  poet  to  teach  lessons.  If  he  teaches  us  it  is  by 
the  way.  We  may  learn  lessons  from  the  drama  as  we  learn  them 
from  life.  The  ^^  Othello  "  of  Shakespeare  has  a  lesson  for  any 
one  who  will  receive  it,  and  so  has  any  story  of  jealousy  and  crime 
which  the  newspaper  or  the  court  records  may  give  us.  In  such 
a  sense  the  dramas  of  Browning  have  a  lesson  for  us.  They 
make  us  see  that  if  the  heart  and  the  brain  are  to  part  company, 
it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  heart ;  that  the  fresh  instincts  of  the 
nature  are  to  be  trusted  above  all  things.  At  the  same  time  they 
make  us  see  that  the  highest  in  life  is,  or  would  be,  a  life  in  which 
the  heart  and  the  head  are  in  accord,  in  which  the  man  stands  an 
a  perfect  whole,  no  part  of  the  nature  repressed,  no  part  dis- 
trusted, but  all  uniting  to  manifest  that  absolute  harmony  which 
is  the  perfection  of  the  spirit.  It  is  much  to  show  what  is  the 
ideal  of  life  even  if  this  ideal  is  not  placed  in  living  form  before 
us.  It  is  well  that  we  should  be  made  to  feel  the  primacy  of  the 
heart  even  while  we  are  made  to  see  that  the  heart  needs  the  alli- 
ance of  the  head,  if  life  is  to  be  complete. 

Although  in  his  dramas  the  problem  is  left  for  the  most  part 
unsolved,  now  and  then  in  his  other  poems  Browning  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  perfect  relation  in  which  heart  and  intellect  are  in 
accord  ;  in  which  the  intellect  accepting  the  primacy  of  the  heart 
uses  its  strength  to  fulfill  its  ideal  and  to  justify  its  confidence. 
Thus  the  ^^  Saul "  arises  among  the  poems  that  contain  so  many 
questionings  and  discords  a  great  utterance  of  faith.  In  this 
poem,  from  the  very  fact  of  the  intensity  of  human  love  the 
thought  mounts  full  of  faith  to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine 
love.  This  poem,  so  full  of  passion  and  of  poetic  beauty,  has 
thus  this  special  interest,  that  in  it  the  discord  which  has  met  us 
so  often  is,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  solved. 

A  similar  flight  of  thought,  using  the  wings  of  love,  was  begun 
in  the  "  Christmas  Eve."    There  we  read :  — 

«  For  a  loying  worm  within  its  clod 
Is  diviner  than  a  loyeless  God." 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  extremely  beautiful  portrayal  of 
worship  in  and  through  Nature  in  which  these  lines  occur  appears 
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to  have  had  little  influence  in  shaping  the  result  which  the  poem 
finally  reached.  The  ^*  Eabbi  Ben  Ezra  "  is  a  splendid  example 
of  a  spirit  that  has  reached  a  harmony  with  itself. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  the  prominence,  given  in 
the  dramas  and  the  earlier  poems  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  the 
inharmonious  relation  of  the  head  and  the  heart  is  in  any  respect 
the  expression  of  the  inner  life  of  the  poet.  The  question  might 
be  raised  whether  the  ruggedness  and  harshness  of  much  of  the 
poetry  had  their  source  in  some  inner  unrest  which  the  collision 
that  has  been  referred  to  so  often  might  illustrate.  To  such  ques- 
tions I  have  no  answer.  The  discord  of  the  life  without  may  fur- 
nish sufficient  reason  for  the  prominence  that  is  given  in  the  poems 
to  the  elements  which  we  have  considered.  Still  we  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  peculiar  sweetness  in  the  lines  which  Browning  addressed 
to  her  who  was  his  intellectual  companion  as  well  as  the  object  of 
his  love ;  and  after  seeing  how  the  sense  of  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  head  and  the  heart  dominates  so  much  of  the  earlier 
poetry  of  Browning,  it  is  with  a  special  sense  of  repose  that  we 
hear  him  saying  to  her,  — 

**  Here  where  the  heart  rests  let  the  hrain  rest  also." 

In  these  words  we  may  seem  to  find  a  hint  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
poet's  earliest  dream  of /love  and  beauty.  What  Pauline  was  to 
the  passionate  and  discordant  nature  of  the  hero  of  Browning's 
first  poem,  that  we  may  conjecture  was  to  the  stronger  personality 
of  the  poet  the  object  of  his  affection.  He  could  not,  so  at  least 
we  may  fancy,  wholly  escape  the  unrest  of  a  questioning  age,  and 
he  may  have  found  in  her,  in  whom  the  spiritual  ideal  ¥ras  so  per- 
fectly embodied, 

"  A  reason,  a  solation  and  a  clue." 

In  this  we  may  find  a  suggestion  of  the  solution  which  Chris- 
tianity presents  to  the  discords  of  life.  It  offers  truth  manifested 
in  a  human  form  that  can  claim  at  once  the  allegiance  of  the 
intellect  and  of  the  heart,  in  relation  with  which,  therefore,  their 
strife  may  become  reconciled.  To  this  Browning  more  than  once 
makes  reference.  He  does  not,  indeed,  use  the  formula  in  which 
I  have  just  expressed  the  fact ;  but  the  fact  itself  is  one  to  which 
he  loves  to  turn.  I  will  quote  only  the  exclamation  that  he  makes 
to  Sordello,  just  at  the  crisis  of  that  inner  battle  which  was  to 
prove  fatal  to  him.  The  poet  pauses  in  the  story,  and  cries,  it 
would  appear,  in  his  own  voice  and  person :  — 
"  Ah  my  Sordello,  I  this  once  befriend 
And  speak  for  you.    Of  a  power  above  you  still, 
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Which,  utterly  incomprehensible. 

Is  out  of  rivalry,  which  thus  you  can 

Love,  though  nnloying  all  conceived  by  man  — 

What  need  I  and  .  .  . 

...  of  a  power  its  representative. 

Who,  being  of  authority  the  same, 

Communication  different,  should  claim 

A  course,  the  first  chose  and  this  last  revealed  — 

This  Human  clear,  as  that  Divine  concealed  — 

What  utter  need  I " 

Charles  Carroll  Everett. 
Harvard  University. 


THE  PEOBLEM  OF  THE  SECOND  SERVICE  ON 

SUNDAY.i 

This  question  is  bom  and  not  made.  It  expresses  a  difficulty 
with  which  many  churches  and  ministers  are  concerned.  It  arises 
from  the  changed  conditions  of  society,  and  8u^;est8  the  effort 
which  seeks  a  readjustment  of  the  methods  of  the  church  to  the 
work  which  it  is  to  do.  Such  adjustments  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  will  be  needed  to  the  end.  The  points  to  be  kept 
in  view  are  the  purpose  of  the  services  of  the  church,  and  the 
way  most  fully  to  accomplish  this.  The  purpose  is  essentially  one 
in  all  places ;  but  methods  must  vary.  The  city  and  the  village, 
the  parish  church  and  the  mission  church,  need  a  proper  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends  in  each  instance,  according  to  the  special 
circumstances  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Something  will 
be  gained  if  we  settle  at  the  outset  the  result  to  be  secured.  The 
object  of  the  church  service,  whether  it  be  the  first,  or  second,  or 
third,  is  not  to  bring  people  together,  that  there  may  be  a  large 
assembly,  nor  is  it  merely  or  chiefly  to  entertain  them  when  they 
are  assembled.  Nor  is  it  to  collect  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
worship.  But  it  is  to  evangelize  that  part  of  the  community 
which  is  intrusted  to  the  church ;  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  there,  to  make  him  a  disciple  of  Christ,  to  train  him  in 
the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  make  him  a  witness  and  apos- 
tle.    In  this  way  the  church  is  strengthened  and  enriched,  yet  it 

^  This  article  will  be  foUowed  by  ''  Comments  "  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Review.  Contributions  are  specially  invited  from  those  who  are  seeking  to 
recover  or  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Second  Seryice  of  the  Sabbath.  MSS. 
to  be  available  for  the  March  number  of  the  Review  must  be  received  by 
February  10th. 
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receives  the  gain,  not  for  its  own  sake  alone,  but  that  it  may  more 
efficiently  fulfill  its  mission. 

There  is  no  canonical  rule  for  the  ordering  of  our  Sunday. 
We  have  inherited  the  New  England  custom  of  two  services,  and 
have  added  to  these  the  Sunday-school,  and  in  many  instances  one 
or  more  prayer-meetings.  In  some  places  this  generous  use  of  the 
day  for  public  meetings  may  be  desirable.  It  is  the  division  of 
the  day  for  different  uses,  in  which  different  persons  may  be  en- 
gaged. To  require  the  same  persons  to  be  present  at  all  hours 
would  be  an  infringement  upon  the  design  of  the  Sabbath.  But 
a  distribution  of  force  among  the  hours  may  be  proper  and  effi- 
cient. The  services  will  naturally  differ  in  character  while  keeping 
to  one  end.  The  service  of  the  forenoon  is  especially  for  those 
who  are  regular  attendants  at  the  church,  with  such  visitors  as 
may  be  attracted.  If  no  other  persons  were  to  be  considered,  one 
service  might  be  sufficient,  while  the  rest  of  the  day  could  be 
devoted  to  religious  uses  in  the  home.  Many  content  themselves 
with  the  morning  service.  Whether  the  rest  of  the  day  is  kept 
holy  to  the  Lord,  and  household  reading,  worship,  and  inter- 
course employ  the  quiet  hours,  and  make  them  ^^  special  times  of 
special  fellowship  and  sweetest  mutual  embracings,"  in  which  the 
risen  Lord  has  the  chief  place,  admits  of  doubt.  That  it  might 
be  so  is  certain.  If,  as  Thomas  Shepard  said  of  those  who,  in 
primitive  times,  observed  two  Sabbaths  in  a  week,  "doubtless 
their  milk  sod  over  and  their  zeal  went  beyond  the  rule,"  surely 
they  are  needlessly  austere  with  themselves  and  their  households 
who  do  not  observe  one  Sabbath  in  the  week. 

The  need  of  two  services  of  the  old  pattern  has  largely,  perhaps 
entirely,  disappeared.  People  are  nearer  together,  and  the  occa- 
sions for  other  meetings  of  many  kinds  have  increased.  If  any 
one  adds  that  we  have  also  more  good  reading  than  formerly,  it 
may  be  replied  that  New  England  has  never  suffered  for  the 
lack  of  good  books.  The  new  are  not  altogether  better  than  the 
old.  Times  have  changed,  and  we  must  change  with  them.  If 
it  is  settled  that  the  morning  is  to  remain  as  it  is,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  persons  have  had  no 
religious  service.  Many  of  these  are  devout  persons  who  are 
seldom  able  to  be  at  church  in  the  forenoon.  It  is  often  necessary 
that  a  part  of  a  family  remains  at  home  while  another  part  goes 
out.  The  second  service  should  have  regard  to  these,  while  they 
are  not  so  numerous,  in  most  cases,  that  their  convenience  should 
give  form  to  the  service.  Their  want  can  be  met,  probably,  with- 
out this. 
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But  there  remain  la^;e  numbers  of  persons  who  do  not  fre- 
quent any  church,  or  who  frequent  all  churches,  and  have  an 
interest  in  none.  These  are  to  be  distinctly  recognized,  and 
special  provision  is  to  be  made  for  them.  They  should  be  con- 
stantly in  mind,  and  to  reach  them  should  be  recognized  as  a 
part,  and  a  large  part,  of  the  reason  why  the  church  should 
be.  The  church  should  be  felt  in  every  house,  and  by  every 
individual,  within  its  domain.  To  every  one  its  jninistry  should 
extend,  in  word  and  work,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  every  per- 
son should  be  brought  where  the  gospel  is  preached.  They  get 
the  good  of  the  church  and  its  services  who  come  to  them 
with  constancy,  and  find  in  them  a  part  of  their  life.  What  we 
have  come  to  call  the  second  service  may  well  have  this  pro- 
nounced missionary  character  and  purpose.  This  is  easily  and 
frequently  said  ;  more  frequently  now  than  ever  before.  But  the 
duty  and  opportunity  are  far  from  holding  their  place  in  the 
thought  and  plan  of  our  church  life.  This  is  no  pastime.  The 
romance  soon  fades  from  it.  It  becomes  hard,  continuous,  often 
disheartening  work.  Yet  it  remains  our  work,  and  it  must  be 
done.     One  half  of  the  Lord's  day  may  well  be  devoted  to  it. 

There  are  two  general  classes  who  are  not  attendants  at  any 
church.  There  are  persons  of  maturity,  position,  culture,  who 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  church  and  all  which  it  dis- 
tinctively represents.  Many  of  these  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
at  least,  to  persuade  to  come  to  the  sanctuary.  Those  who  could 
be  persuaded  would  be  most  attracted  by  the  morning  service. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  could  be  induced  to  come  in 
with  their  neighbors,  if  the  services  were  strong  enough  to  repay 
them  ;  if  the  church  kept  to  its  province  and  preachers  were  care- 
ful to  say  little  where  they  know  little,  and  bold  and  faithful 
where  they  have  the  warrant  of  truth.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  a  scholar  of  reverent  spirit,  himself  an  attendant,  has  com- 
plained that  the  shallow  attacks  on  science  and  scientific  men  have 
sometimes  made  it  hard  to  sit  in  church.  The  indiscretion  of 
preachers  has  not  confined  itself  to  that  domain.  Sound  learning, 
just  argument,  and  a  generous  spirit  might  have  held,  might 
regain,  some  who  have  found  in  the  church  little  which  helped 
them  to  higher  thought  and  better  lives.  Whether  the  service  be 
the  first  or  second,  it  should  be  dignified,  truthful,  helpful. 

But  the  persons  to  whom  the  mind  turns  at  once  when  we  speak 
of  those  who  are  to  be  reached  by  the  church  are  mostly  difiFerent 
from  these.      They  are  intelligent    and  well-meaning,   but  not 
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scholarly  in  their  taste,  not  fastidious,  not  much  given  to  medita- 
tion and  careful  thought.  Many  of  them  are  young,  and  have  no 
homes.  Their  work  holds  them  through  the  week.  Sunday 
morning  is  appropriated  by  sleep  and  the  newspaper,  and  the 
evening  finds  them  at  leisure  and  adrift.  They  float  together, 
and  are  borne  along  the  streets.  They  seek  companions,  and  drift 
with  them  upon  the  current.  We  cannot  repress  our  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  thus  wandering  abroad,  to  change  our  simile, 
like  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  We  wish  they  could  be  fed.  We 
wish  they  would  be  fed.  For  them,  with  kind  intent,  the  churches 
open  their  doors.  Messengers  go  after  them,  and  strive  to  bring 
them  in.  They  come  in.  To-day  they  come  into  this  house ; 
next  Sunday  they  will  be  drawn  into  another  gate.  They  are 
reinforced  by  a  large  company  of  those  of  similar  necessities  and 
attainments  who  have  homes  and  who  stay  in  them  till  nightfall. 
They  do  not  quite  like  the  church ;  they  think  it  haughty  and 
exclusive ;  they  fancy  that  neither  their  raiment  nor  their  purse 
will  permit  them  the  luxury  of  sittings  which  they  may  call  their 
own.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  a  delusion,  but  it  is  not  quite 
baseless.  Reasonable  or  not,  it  marks  a  condition  which  cannot 
be  disr^arded. 

Without  entering  into  further  description,  it  is  clear  that  there 
are  great  numbers  of  ^^  other  sheep  "  whom,  in  the  Good  Shep- 
herd's name,  we  are  to  seek  and  to  save.  They  are  in  all  our 
cities  and  towns  and  villages.  For  their  sake,  and  for  our  own 
sake,  we  must  accept  the  charge  which  we  have  received  and  go 
after  that  which  is  lost.  The  second  service  may  well  be  conse- 
crated to  this  endeavor. 

What  shall  we  offer  when  we  seek  them  and  give  them  when 
they  come  ?  We  know  what  we  wish  to  accomplish.  What  shall 
be  our  method  ?  We  are  to  offer  them  and  g^ve  them  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  That  seems  a  commonplace 
answer.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  answer  of  profound  significance. 
The  thought  of  the  eager,  anxious  mind  is  of  some  device  which 
may  be  presented,  some  new  allurement,  some  fresh  appeal  to  a 
restless  curiosity.  This  desire  has  wrought  untold  harm  to  the 
church  and  its  services,  and  made  our  work  more  difficult  and  less 
remunerative  than  it  might  have  been.  We  shall  be  wise  to  come 
back  to  our  simple  work,  to  tell  the  story  of  Christ  and  his  re- 
demption in  faith  and  love.  "  We  must  interest  the  people,"  is 
the  cry.  The  gospel  interests  the  people.  It  is  in  itself  interest- 
ing,  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit.     It  wins  men  readily,  and  it  holds 
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them  when  everything  else  fails.  It  lasts  when  the  mind  and 
heart  grow  weary  of  sights  and  sounds,  of  fine  sentiments,  and 
visionary  theories.  This  is  in  the  intent.  The  power  of  Grod 
and  the  wisdom  of  God  are  in  it.  It  is  inspired  in  the  writing 
and  the  preaching.  It  finds  men  and  saves  them.  We  are  not 
sent  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fancy,  but  still  a  fancy  and  a  fiction,  that  we 
must  attract  the  people,  and  that  any  means  are  expedient  which 
will  do  this,  because  when  we  have  enticed  them  within  the  door 
we  can,  without  their  suspecting  it,  hurriedly  inject  into  their  lives 
enough  truth  to  save  them.  The  design  is  deceptive.  It  makes 
a  great  difference  in  what  mood,  and  for  what  purpose,  the  people 
come  to  church.  If  it  is  for  entertainment,  it  is  entertainment 
at  which  they  grasp,  in  singing  and  sermon.  Their  ears,  their 
minds,  are  prepared  for  this,  and  the  most  serious  appeal  is 
transformed  into  entertainment.  The  soil  has  much  to  do  with 
the  crop.  It  had  in  Galilee  when  the  Master  taught  He  found 
it  necessary  to  bid  men  take  heed  how  they  hear. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  fools.  Those  whom  we  would  attract 
may  not  be  very  critical  or  very  bright.  They  are  bright  enough 
to  see  through  the  guile  which  would  allure  them  with  a  trumpet 
that  it  may  worry  them  with  a  sermon.  They  see  through  it  and 
outwit  it.  Nor  is  there  need  of  these  devices.  It  is  best  to  be  fair 
with  men.  No  book  approaches  the  Bible  in  interest,  and  the 
common  people  will  hear  it  gladly  and  feel  its  power.  This  is  the 
reliance  of  the  best  preachers  the  world  over.  Some  are  eminent, 
some  are  ordinary,  but  they  are  wise  who  depend  upon  the  Word. 
It  is  an  evil  hour  when  a  church  dilutes  the  truth  to  make  it 
pleasant,  or  dresses  it  in  strange  garb  to  make  it  enticing.  St.  Paul 
sometimes  gave  meat,  and  sometimes  milk,  but  food  always.  For 
confectionery  he  had  no  relish  and  no  use. 

With  our  purpose  fixed  before  us,  what  shall  be  placed  first  in 
our  scheme  of  work?  The  reply  is  obvious.  The  church  should 
give  its  personality,  its  numbers,  its  forces,  its  graces,  to  make  the 
plans  effective.  With  this,  failure  is  impossible.  Without  this, 
success  is  impossible,  or,  at  the  best,  partial  and  imperfect.  The 
present  method  is  to  give  over  the  second  service  to  the  minister  and 
such  exceptionally  earnest  persons  as  he  can  enlist,  who  are  chiefly 
young  men.  These  make  a  strong  force,  and  often  achieve  consid- 
erable results.  But  they  work  under  discouragement,  and  do  not 
secure  results  which  should  satisfy  the  church.  The  weakness,  vir- 
tually the  entire  weakness,  of  the  second  service  is  at  this  point. 
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The  energies  of  the  church  are  not  in  it.  With  too  many,  Sunday 
ends  at  noon.  The  stately  service,  the  elaborate  sermon,  of  the 
morning  have  contented  them.  They  have  received  all  they  wish, 
perhaps  all  they  need,  so  far  as  public  worship  and  instruction  are 
concerned.  They  need  to  feel  that  the  Christian  life  and  profession 
mean  very  much  more  than  this,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
Sabbath  should  have  generous  regard  to  the  "  other  sheep."  Ex- 
ceptional cases  are,  of  course,  left  out  of  account  in  this  discus- 
sion. There  are  elderly  and  feeble  persons  from  whom  little  can 
be  demanded  beyond  their  sympathy  and  prayers.  But  able- 
bodied  Christians  have  a  duty  towards  those  who  are  without,  and 
this  duty  cannot  be  transferred. 

Many  persons  render  excellent  service  in  the  Sunday-school, 
and  of  some  of  these  no  more  can  be  asked.  But  many  might 
widen  the  field  of  their  operation  and  carry  to  others  the  lesson 
they  have  taught  to  their  classes.  Leave  out  all  who  for  good 
reason  must  be  left  out,  and  we  have  a  strong  body  of  men  and 
women  whose  power  is  almost  without  limit.  But  in  few  instances 
is  the  power  exerted.  It  follows,  naturally,  that  the  work  is 
very  incomplete.  Then  the  minister  and  his  associates,  deserted 
and  troubled,  seek  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  They  rarely  suc- 
ceed. They  try  to  popularize  the  second  service,  and  they  weaken 
it  in  the  attempt.  More  and  lighter  singing,  loud  cymbals  and 
high-sounding  cymbals,  paintings,  and  story-telling,  are  called  in 
to  take  the  place  of  living  men.  The  band  is  enlarged  to  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  soldiers.  Numbers  are  attracted,  here  this 
week,  there  next  week ;  are  entertained,  and  dismissed  with  no 
quickening  of  conscience,  no  enlargement  of  reverence,  penitence, 
or  charity.  These  ^^  attractions "  are  not  named  that  they  may 
be  censured,  but  only  that  it  may  be  seen  what  a  wretched  make- 
shift they  are  for  men.  These  methods  are  exhausting.  They 
call  for  continual  novelty.  They  impose  a  costly  competition  which 
is  not  healthful.  In  many  instances  they  put  our  serious  ministers 
and  churches  into  a  rivalry  where  they  are  not  on  equal  terms 
with  others.  In  spectacular  worship  the  Papist  easily  excels  us. 
Our  ritualism  is  a  feeble  and  febrile  imitation.  On  our  own  lines, 
which  are  firm  and  simple,  we  shall  do  our  best  work.  It  is  in 
the  presence  of  the  second  service  that  we  need  to  assure  ourselves 
of  this,  and  in  patience  to  be  strong. 

Let  us  draw  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  It  is  asked, 
what  can  the  church  do  more  than  it  is  doing?  The  general  reply 
is,  that  the  members  of  the  church  can  make  the  service  their  own, 
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for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  are  without.  They  can  take 
this  into  their  plans,  and  have  it  as  distinct  and  imperative  as 
the  first  service.  Questions  of  personal  need  and  personal  con- 
venience can  be  set  aside,  and  the  ^^ other  sheep"  can  have  the  first 
and  last  consideration.  With  this  the  details  will  arrange  them- 
selves. What  will  the  men  and  women  do?  Several  things. 
They  will  go  after  those  whom  they  would  reach  and  invite  them 
individually  to  the  service.  The  master  will  ask  his  workmen, 
the  mistress  her  servants,  and  both  their  neighbors.  Sometimes 
they  will  call  for  them  and  walk  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  their 
company.  Or  they  will  meet  them  at  the  door  and  welcome  them, 
conduct  them  to  their  seats,  sit  with  them  and  around  them ;  read, 
sing,  pray  with  them ;  look  at  them  long  enough  to  recognize  them 
on  Monday.  They  can  be  friendly  and  speak  the  word  of  en- 
couragement or  counsel.  They  can  linger  with  them  at  the  after- 
meeting,  if  one  is  appointed ;  or  make  an  after-meeting  of  their 
own ;  or  follow  the  sermon  during  the  week  with  personal  enforce- 
ment, in  sympathy  and  sincerity.  They  can  win  others  as  they 
themselves  were  won,  by  personal  interest  and  influence,  and  bring 
them  one  by  one  into  a  Christian  life  which  shall  be  real  and  con- 
stant, and  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  work  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  its  use- 
fulness. 

With  this  preparation  and  environment  the  preacher's  work  is 
clear.  He  is  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  so  to  present  it  that  it  shall 
reach  the  heart  and  change  the  life.  The  design  is  conversion, 
instruction,  inspiration.  This  end  will  be  gained,  and,  from  a 
feeling  deeper  than  an  ordinary  interest,  the  hearers  will  desire 
'*■  that  these  words  might  be  spoken  to  them  the  next  Sabbath.*' 
Perhaps  there  may  be  fewer  to  come  than  on  the  *^  popular  "  plan ; 
but  there  will  be  more  who  are  helped  and  made  helpers  of  others. 
One  young  man  thoroughly  converted  and  quickened  for  work 
will  be  worth  a  score  whose  sensibilities  have  been  played  upon 
for  an  hour  and  have  received  no  impress  which  will  abide  for  a 
week.  We  must  learn  to  care  less  for  numbers.  Counting  tells 
little  about  a  congregation.  What  is  present,  and  for  what  reason, 
and  with  what  result,  are  the  vital  questions.  The  one  important 
point  is,  that  the  church,  the  members  of  the  church  in  general, 
shall  take  up  this  endeavor  as  their  own,  and  throw  into  it  a  com- 
pact and  persistent  energy.  There  can  be  no  failure  where  this  is 
done. 

Is  this  ideal?    Possibly.     Should  it  be?     Will  it  be  when  we 
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are  true,  and  our  sacramental  vows  are  paid?  Will  it  be  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in  person  into  willing  hearts  and  earnest 
lives?  It  is  the  New  Testament  ideal, — Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  Let  your  light  shine  before  men.  Ye  shall  be  my  wit- 
nesses.   Let  him  that  heareth  say  Come. 

But,  making  all  needful  exceptions,  and  with  a  generous  hand, 
we  shall  fail  to  engage  all  who  remain.  Experience  compels  us 
to  say  this.  We  will  still  keep  the  divine  ideal  before  us,  and 
meanwhile  persuade  into  the  employment  all  we  can,  and  move  on 
with  these  cheerfully  and  hopefully,  not  blaming  others,  not  dis- 
couraged because  of  their  absence,  but  brave  in  a  divine  purpose 
and  under  a  divine  command.  This  is  the  most  to  which  we  can 
at  once  attain.  But  this  will  bring  large  results,  and  in  time  the 
constancy  of  the  few  will  draw  from  the  ranks  of  the  many. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  pitiful  contrast  between  the  first  and  second 
service  in  most  churches.  It  is  not  strange  that  ministers  and 
deacons  lose  heart,  and  ^^  the  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn."  It  is  not 
sta*ange  that  church  statistics  are  dry  reading.  Still,  the  duty  is 
clear :  to  push  forward  the  forces  which  we  have,  and  to  enlarge 
them  as  we  are  able.  Even  as  it  is,  much  good  is  done.  Many 
churches  have  large,  if  not  complete,  activities,  and  their  efforts 
are  crowned  with  a  liberal  response.  There  is  enough  result 
wherever  there  is  effort  to  make  it  plain  which  way  success  lies, 
and  to  make  us  long  with  an  intense  longing  for  that  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  secure. 

When  the  second  service  is  cared  for  in  this  manner,  whatever 
wiU  enrich  it  has  its  place.  The  sermon  will  adapt  itself  to  its 
conditions,  and  will  be  serious  and  interesting ;  interesting  because 
serious.  Men  have  souls,  and  he  who  reaches  them  holds  the  men. 
Perhaps  the  strength  of  the  preacher  will  be  directed  towards 
Sunday  evening.  His  morning  congregation  is  established  and 
regular.  The  strain  is  at  night,  and  often,  perhaps  oftenest,  his 
most  careful  preparation  should  be  devoted  to  making  his  sermon 
then  effective.  He  must  not  trifle  with  his  evening  audience  if 
he  would  hold  it  and  serve  it. 

The  church  is  entitled  to  the  best  music.  The  evening  service 
needs  this.  It  should  be  spiritual  and  ennobling.  The  degree  of 
prominence  given  to  the  singing  and  the  character  of  the  hymns, 
will  be  determined  by  circumstances.  But  in  both  earnestness 
and  helpfulness  will  be  regarded.  Happily  we  now  have  hymns 
and  tunes  of  a  high  order  which  the  people  like.  The  evening 
may  well  be  different  from  the  morning,  while  they  are  one  day. 
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The  evening  service  may  be  varied,  fresh,  brisk,  while  yet  it  is 
dignified  and  churchly ;  suited  to  the  hour,  the  house,  and  the 
design  of  the  assembling. 

In  many  cases  where  the  second  service  is  conducted  with  energy 
it  has  received  what  is  technically  called  an  ^^  £vangelistic  "  char- 
acter. The  term  is  a  good  one,  but  may  be  unduly  restricted.  It 
means  in  its  ordinary  use  the  purpose  and  effort  to  bring  men  to 
immediate  repentance  and  faith.  It  sings  and  preaches  to  this 
end.  It  repeats  and  enforces  the  call  of  the  gdbpeL  Its  con- 
tinual and  peculiar  cry  is,  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  "  Come  to  Jesus 
just  now."  In  its  place  nothing  could  be  better  than  this  design ; 
and  the  words  which  express  it  are  most  convincing.  Christ 
and  Him  crucified  we  are  to  preach  without  interruption.  This 
is  our  o£Bice  and  stands  in  our  opportunity.  Yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  some  do  not  dwell  too  exclusively  upon  certain 
endeared  phrases  and  modes  of  appeal,  so  that  these  lose  much  of 
their  impressiveness.  It  is  a  painful  fact,  that  men  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  most  sacred  words  that  they  are  not  moved  by 
them.  The  summons  to  Jesus  moves  them  no  more  than  the  invi- 
tation to  a  neighbor's   house.      Choirs  and   congregations  may 

sing  — 

JesnSy  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 

when  they  have  no  love  for  Him,  and  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  flying  to  his  breast.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  vary  our  terms, 
especially  at  a  service  which  seeks  immediate  results,  and  which 
aims  largely  at  the  affections  and  vnll.  We  must  not  cheapen 
our  best  v^Drds.  There  is  no  need  of  this  with  the  copious  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  and  the  numerous  illustrations  of  its  precepts. 
Let  pains  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  modes  of  appeal,  that  fresh 
sentences  may  engage  the  ear  and  find  the  heart.  To  this  the 
preacher  and  those  who  are  with  him  may  well  give  heed. 

The  second  service  should,  by  all  means,  be  evangelistic.  But 
the  evangel  is  broad,  even  in  its  expression ;  and  while  its  truths 
are  steadily  kept  before  the  people,  there  may  be  variety  in  the 
mode  of  their  presentation.  The  gospel  should  be  presented  in 
its  simplest  form,  and  men  called  to  believe  it  and  to  live  in  it  at 
once.  But  while  we  keep  the  Cross  and  its  single  appeal  central, 
the  truths  which  belong  with  it  and  are  a  part  of  it  are  to  be 
prominent,  and  made  tributary  to  its  one  design.  The  Christ 
himself,  his  advent,  character,  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascension ; 
his  parables  and  other  teachings,  his  promises  and  warnings,  his 
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miracles,  belong  naturally  with  the  summons  which  would  bring 
men  to  Him.  The  nature  of  man,  his  character  and  conduct,  his 
place  and  privilege;  repentance,  conversion,  regeneration,  and 
the  Christian  life  and  destiny,  belong  with  the  summons.  Here 
is  a  wide  range  of  themes,  capable  of  large  illustration,  and  all 
of  them  centre  in  Christ.  But  the  range  is  even  wider.  The  gos- 
pel is  set  in  a  history  whose  course  may  be  traced  with  profit,  — 
its  large  and  small  events ;  its  conspicuous  and  obscure  men ;  its 
manifold  lessons  concerning  the  ways  and  purposes  of  God,  and 
our  own  duties  and  relations.  All  these,  again,  are  organically 
connected  with  Christ,  and  may  be  made  to  enforce  the  call  by 
which  we  would  bring  men  to  Him.  One  preacher  found  it  profit- 
able to  study  the  gospel  in  Genesis,  and  to  show  that  its  princi- 
ples are  as  old  as  man,  and  are  found  when  first  God  is  seen  with 
men,  directing,  chastening,  recalling  them ;  that  law  and  grace 
are  both  seen,  and  not  dimly,  in  the  earliest  pages  of  our  history. 
^*  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  Dr.  Guthrie's 
impressive  sermons.  "  The  Witness  of  the  Psalms  to  Christ " 
has  made  a  very  interesting  book.  ^^  The  Soul's  Pilgrimage  and 
Exodus"  is  the  name  of  another  series  of  helpful  discourses. 
The  material  is  abundant  for  sermons  which  shall  edify  and  in- 
terest, and  shall  bring  men  in  faith  and  love  to  Christ.  The 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  are  full  of  truth  which  it  will  be 
profitable  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  which  has  been  written  for 
their  instruction.  The  preacher  may,  therefore,  broaden  his 
thought  and  study,  and  extend  his  themes  and  diversify  his  meth- 
ods, and  make  his  second  service  fresh  and  strong. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  people  will  not  bear  instruc- 
tion ;  that  only,  or  mainly,  their  feeling  and  will  must  be  addressed. 
Men  are  interested  when  they  are  learning.  Teaching  need  not  be 
dry.  If  preaching  is  dry  and  hard  it  is  the  preacher's  fault,  or 
misfortune.  Besides  its  immediate  religious  uses,  the  second  ser- 
vice might  well  be  used  to  elevate  the  hearers ;  to  set  them  a-think- 
ing ;  to  arouse  their  powers  and  give  them  vigor  ;  to  make  their 
whole  character  robust.  Esteeming  the  Bible  as  we  do,  we  should 
honor  it  by  using  it  more  fully,  and  giving  to  the  people  the 
whole  body  of  its  truth,  in  proper  portions  and  in  fitting  methods. 

A  very  proper  use  of  the  second  service  may  be  found  in 
teaching  the  virtues  which  belong  in  the  Christian  life.  They 
form  an  interesting  list  of  topics  for  the  preacher,  and  the  people 
need  to  learn  them.  Thei*e  may  or  may  not  be  danger  that  com- 
ing to  Christ  and  entering  the  church  will  be  regarded  as  the  sum 
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of  Seligion.  The  mind  will  bear  enlightenment,  and  the  con- 
science quickening.  There  is  need  that  morality  be  raised  to  a 
higher  plane,  till  it  is  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  piety,  with- 
out which  what  is  called  religion  is  vain.  Benevolence,  justice, 
truth,  purity,  order,  are  cardinal  virtues.  No  demands  of  busi- 
ness, no  customs  of  society,  no  bribes  or  allurements  are  to  be 
allowed  to  draw  a  man  away  from  integrity  to  falsehood.  This 
must  be  said  and  repeated,  and  young  men  must  hear  it,  till  the 
word  sinks  into  their  life.  Sunday  night  is  well  employed  if  it 
produces  character,  manhood,  which  will  stand  against  all  assaults. 
Then  there  are  virtues  which  may  be  classed  as  minor  while  they 
are  of  great  importance ;  such  virtues  as  punctuality,  courtesy, 
gentleness,  which  are  honorable  in  themselves  and  adorn  the  life  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  The  range  of  Sunday-night  teaching  may 
fairly  be  wider  than  this.  It  may  include  reading,  conversation, 
companionship,  amusement,  and  other  interests  of  this  grade. 
Though  the  themes  be  common,  they  can  be  treated  with  dignity, 
and  set  to  the  high  purpose  of  the  service.  All  the  virtues  of  a 
Christian  life  he  may  properly  be  taught,  and  that  the  man  must 
possess  them ;  that  while  they  are  not  religion,  and  are  not  to  delay 
the  first  steps  in  a  religious  life,  he  is  with  all  diligence  to  secure 
them,  adding  to  his  faith  virtue,  and  crowning  his  life  with 
charity.  He  is  to  be  taught  that  these  are  the  fruits  of  a  renewed 
heart,  the  fruit  of  the  spirit ;  and  that  he  is  to  secure  them  by 
receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  and  living  under  his  controL 

Some  preachers  select  subjects  of  a  more  profound  sort  than 
these,  and  greatly  edify  their  hearers.  Lectures  upon  large  themes 
are  usually  timely  and  interesting.  But  the  common  experience 
has  been  that,  while  such  lectures  are  of  value  and  will  attract 
the  thoughtful  and  studious,  they  fail  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  most  need  the  second  service,  and  also  fail  to  attach  to  the 
church,  or  the  congregation  even,  those  who  are  drawn  by  the  dis- 
courses and  held  while  these  continue.  They  are  not  a  substitute 
for  the  more  personal  and  direct  preaching  for  which  the  second 
service  is  commonly  sustained.  So  long  as  there  remains  so  great 
an  ignorance  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  and  so  great  an  indiffer- 
ence to  religion,  the  purpose  should  be  to  state  and  restate,  to 
illustrate  and  enforce,  the  primary  principles  of  the  Christian  life. 
There  are  other  places  for  other  themes.  The  preacher  has 
enough  in  his  own  province  to  employ  his  powers  and  reward  his 
desires.  The  highest  and  broadest  results  of  his  scholarship  be- 
long in  his  pulpit,  but  he  is  right  when  he  makes  them  serve  the 
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design  to  which  he  is  appointed.  The  closer  he  comes  to  the 
people  the  richer  is  his  life.  It  is  to  him  refreshing  to  leave  his 
stately  discourses  on  difficult  themes,  and  to  come  to  the  people 
with  the  plainest  story  of  the  Cross,  seeking  and  saving  them  by 
its  power  and  grace.  There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  this. 
Preaching,  praying,  studying  have  new  vigor  and  enlargement 
when  the  end  is  immediate,  and  his  soul  is  cleaving  to  the  soul  of 
his  brother.  Every  service  should  be  helpful  to  the  preacher. 
The  second  service  should  be  peculiarly  stimulating  and  sanctify- 
ing. It  will  be,  if  it  keeps  to  its  purpose.  The  joy  of  saving  men 
will  enlarge  and  uplift  his  life.  The  morning  will  be  enriched 
from  the  treasures  of  the  night.  Here  is  a  point  where  those  who 
esteem  him  for  his  own  or  his  work's  sake  can  aid  him  with  rare 
hdpf  ulness.  Let  them  join  him  in  his  own  work  and  their  own 
work  for  the  "  other  sheep,"  and  he  and  they  will  rejoice  together. 

In  all  we  are  to  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  souls  of 
men.  They  are  spirits,  though  the  spirit  is  erring  and  guilty. 
They  will  respond  to  spiritual  truth,  presented  with  spiritual 
fidelity.  The  men  are  to  be  held  in  honor,  their  nature,  their 
immortality  respected.  Then  can  we  serve  them  and  save  them, 
at  morning  and  at  night,  persuading  to  makeup  their  purpose  and 
character,  ^^  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after 
the  power  of  an  endless  life.*' 

It  has  not  been  the  design  of  this  article  to  furnish  a  code  of 
rules  for  the  second  service.  Too  many  special  adaptations  are 
required  to  make  this  feasible.  The  simple  intention  has  been  to 
indicate  the  general  principles  which  must  control  the  service. 
These  are  not  hard  to  find  or  to  apply.  Perhaps  they  are  simpler 
than  we  suppose.  Pre^hing  has  suffered  from  being  made  dif- 
ferent from  other  kinds  of  instruction  and  persuasive  address. 
The  services  of  the  church  have  suffered  from  having  the  stress 
laid  on  the  church  rather  than  on  the  service,  on  the  building 
more  than  on  the  men.  What  is  to  be  accomplished  is  the  first 
inquiry,  and  this  can  be  intelligently  answered.  The  answer  must 
construct  the  method.  The  will  finds  its  way.  There  is  only  one 
point  of  great  difficulty,  and  that  has  been  stated  already.  It  will 
bear  repetition.  To  persuade  the  members  of  the  church  in  gen- 
eral, or  to  a  large  extent,  to  be  present  at  the  second  service,  and 
to  make  it  by  dieir  united  labors  what  it  needs  to  be,  is,  beyond 
comparison,  the  hardest  part  of  the  whole  effort.  When  the 
evangelistic,  missionary,  christian  spirit  shall  prevail,  and  the 
body  of  disciples  shall  follow  Christ,  seeking  to  save,  the  church 
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will  gain  the  world.  The  Spirit  of  Grod  moving  in  the  spirits  of 
men  will  g^ve  them  divine  power  before  which  indifference  will 
be  broken  and  ignorance  will  flee  away.  We  have  expanded  the 
idea  of  a  Christian  life  so  far  that  already  we  perceive  it  is  not 
enough  to  go  to  heaven,  or  now  to  read  our  title  clear.  We  are 
coming  to  feel  that,  whether  in  the  Master  or  the  disciple,  the  pur- 
pose is,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  Let  this  con- 
viction become  general  and  active,  and  the  church  will  feel  the 
impulse.  There  remains  one  saying  of  the  Lord,  to  which  we 
look  in  reverent  wonder  as  it  rises  before  us,  which  begs  to  be 
translated  into  our  life.  Verily^  verily^  I  say  unto  you^  He  that 
believeth  on  ma,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also  ;  and  greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do. 

Alexander  McKemie. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 
CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  sketch,  as  plainly  and  briefly  as 
possible,  the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  relation 
of  capitalist  and  workman,  to  point  out  as  well  the  various  causes 
which  have  led  to  these  changes,  and  to  indicate  the  significant 
bearing  which  these  facts  have  upon  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem  of  the  present  day.  The  relation  of  capitalist  and  work- 
man has  gone  through  some  very  interesting  phases  of  development 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  not 
as  a  matter  of  theory,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  present 
aspect  of  it  is  not  a  haphazard  one,  but  the  necessary  outcome  of 
its  previous  phases.  Hence  it  will  be  from  a  careful  examination 
of  that  evolution  that  we  must  hope  to  determine  the  future.  We 
may  thus  be  able  to  avoid  some  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  overtook  our  not  very  remote  forefathers,  much  to  their 
surprise. 

To  the  thinking  men  and  women  of  the  day  the  restless  move- 
ments of  our  laboring  thousands  are  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Most  of  these  will  admit  that  the  question  of  the  workman's  posi- 
tion in  the  industrial  world,  or  his  relation  to  the  capital  of  the 
country,  is  the  most  important  which  presents  itself  to  modem 
society  for  solution.  Other  questions,  such  as  those  of  land  and 
population,  are  certain  to  have  great  interest  for  the  future  of  our 
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country,  as  they  are  beginning  to  have  for  the  present  of  some  of 
the  older  countries.  To  determine  the  future  relations  of  capital 
and  labor,  however,  is  the  industrial  problem  which  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  for  solution. 

The  present  position  of  the  workingman  is  one  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  The  labor  and  capital  of  the  country  are  far  from 
being  at  peace  with  each  other.  They  are  gradually  drawing  off 
into  separate  camps,  and  organizing  their  forces  for  active  hostili- 
ties. From  time  to  time  they  come  into  open  conflict  with  each 
other.  This  serves  to  increase  the  bad  feeling,  while  it  also 
teaches  them  much  as  regards  their  methods  of  warfare  which 
will  enable  them  to  make  a  general  conflict  most  disastrous.  All 
this  while  we  are  ever  being  told  by  a  certain  class  of  persons  that 
there  can  be  no  real  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  —  that 
such  is  impossible  on  the  face  of  it.  They  will  demonstrate  to  a 
certainty  that  their  interests  are  identical.  Doubtless  they  are 
identical,  but  it  is  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  King  of  France  and  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were 
identical  when  they  both  desired  the  same  town.  Stated  in  gen- 
eral terms,  the  present  relation  between  capital  and  labor  is  this : 
The  capitalist,  on  his  side,  regards  the  workman  as  he  does  any 
other  agent  in  production.  It  is  his  object,  and  a  natural  one,  to 
get  his  machinery  to  turn  out  as  much  as  possible  at  the  smallest 
cost ;  but  just  in  this  same  light  does  he  regard  his  workmen. 
The  workmen,  on  the  other  hand,  have  usually  no  other  object 
than  to  make  as  good  a  living  as  possible,  with  as  little  exertion 
as  need  be.  This  is  not  at  all  a  bad  motive  in  the  abstract,  but 
they  make  no  distinction  between  an  employer  and  a  natural 
agent.  Indeed,  the  great  source  of  conflict  is  the  fact  that  both 
capitalists  and  workmen  treat  each  other  as  they  do  natural  objects 
and  powers,  namely,  as  sources  of  wealth  or  income.  Given 
ordinary  human  nature,  and  the  conditions  of  the  wage  system, 
it  is  impossible  that  anything  but  a  condition  of  hostility  could 
be  the  practical  outcome.  Under  such  conditions,  no  amount  of 
lecturing,  or  ever  so  persuasive  argument,  will  bring  capital  and 
labor  into  general  harmony.  The  capitalist  is  working  for  his 
profits,  the  laborer  for  his  wages.  Where  both  shares  have  to 
come  out  of  the  same  fund,  it  follows  that  if  one  is  increased  the 
other  must  be  diminished  by  just  that  amount.  Where  the  capi- 
talist and  laborer  are  so  far  removed  from  personal  contact  with 
each  other  and  intimate  understanding  of  each  other's  position  as 
at  present,  what  more  natural  —  what  more  inevitable — than 
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that  there  should  be  difficulty  over  the  division  of  the  joint  prod- 
ucts. Now  here  there  is  necnl  to  note  carefully  that  the  difficulty 
is  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  competitive  system.  The 
relation  between  capitalist  and  workman  is  not  one  of  competition. 
Competition  consists  in  outbidding  one  another  in  the  purchase  of 
goods,  or  underselling  one  another  in  the  disposing  of  goods,  and 
this  applies  to  whatever  a  man  requires  to  buy,  or  whatever  he 
has  to  sell.  Competition,  then,  takes  place  between  one  capitalist 
and  another,  or  between  one  workman  and  another,  but  not  be- 
tween capitalists  and  workmen.  Employer  and  employed  work 
together  in  the  production  of  wealth,  hence  there  is  no  competi- 
tion there.  They  quarrel  over  the  division  of  the  products,  and 
there  is  no  competition  there.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  be  got 
over  by  abolishing  competition,  however  desirable  that  may  be  on 
other  grounds.  The  problem  resolves  itself  into  this :  How  are 
we  to  do  away  with  the  absolute  antagonism  between  capitalist  and 
laborer  which  results  from  the  quite  arbitrary  division  of  products 
which  at  present  prevails  ?  This  principle  of  division  plainly  rests 
on  the  ground  that  *'  might  is  right,  and  justice  the  interest  of  the 
stronger."  But  before  we  can  proceed  to  suggest  any  solution  for 
the  problem  we  must  ask  how  long  this  condition  of  affairs  has 
prevailed,  what  it  was  that  brought  the  industrial  world  to  such  a 
pass,  and  what  it  is  that  keeps  it  there.  For  unless  we  know 
something  of  these  conditions  our  attempts  at  remedy  must  be 
mere  gropings  in  the  dark.  They  may  even  tend  to  aggravate 
the  evil.  At  any  rate,  they  cannot  hope  to  be  lasting  and  pro- 
gressive unless  we  understand  the  conditions  of  our  progress  up  to 
the  present.  If  we  find  the  evil  to  rest  with  man  alone,  if  it  is  a 
moral  or  social  one,  the  remedy  must  be  of  a  moral  or  social 
nature.  But  if  the  evil  is  due  to  the  material  conditions  under 
which  man  exists,  then  it  must  be  our  endeavor  to  modify,  as  best 
we  can,  these  material  conditions. 

In  considering  the  causes  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  re- 
lation between  capitalist  and  laborer,  our  concern  is  more  directly 
with  the  industrial  development  of  the  last  century.  But  this  can 
be  explained  only  by  going  still  further  back.  Let  us  see,  then, 
what  were  some  of  the  earlier  phases  of  industrial  development. 
Here,  as  in  other  historical  matters,  we  must  refer  to  Europe,  and 
especially  to  Britain. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  industrial  competition  was  almost  un- 
known^  except  in  a  few  important  European  centres  of  distribu- 
tion, and  even  there  it  was  limited.    The  wage  system  also  seems 
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to  have  been  as  little  known.  The  first  definite  mention  we  have 
of  wages  in  Britain  is  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Cooperation,  and  not  individualism,  was  the  rule  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  The  great  monastic  institutions  which 
controlled  so  much  of  the  land  and  wealth  of  the  country  were 
more  or  less  communistic,  or  at  least  cooperative,  in  their  indus- 
trial capacity.  The  industrial  side  of  the  feudal  relation  was 
also  essentially  cooperative.  There  was,  of  course,  a  marked 
social  distinction  between  the  feudal  lord  and  his  dependants,  yet 
not  so  marked  or  so  odious  as  the  relation  which  was  afterwards 
established,  and  which  Carlyle  has  aptly  termed  the  *'*'  cash-nexus." 
In  England  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system  was  marked  by  the 
growing  independence  of  those  who  cultivated  the  land,  and  these 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Their  military  service  was 
no  longer  exacted,  and  their  dues  or  rent  became  fixed  in  amount, 
though  payable  in  the  products  of  their  labor.  Such,  in  outline, 
was  the  condition  of  affairs,  particularly  in  England,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  usually  supposed  to 
mark  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  fifteenth  century,  by  the  common  consent  of  social  histo- 
rians, contained  the  golden  age  of  the  lower  orders  in  Britain. 
In  the  lower  orders  are  included  all  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
aristocratic  class.  Up  to  this  time  there  were  really  btft  two 
classes  in  Britain,  the  aristocracy  and  the  masses.  The  cultivators 
of  the  soil  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  workmen,  who  in 
almost  all  cases  had  plots  of  ground,  even  those  in  the  towns. 
They  had,  too,  a  general  right  to  pasturage  on  the  common  lands, 
which  were  then  extensive.  Now  we  find  that  never  before,  or 
since,  did  the  lower  class  live  in  such  comfort,  and  even  luxury,  as 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  Compared  with  some  of  their  later 
representatives,  they  were  ^^  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
fared  sumptuously  every  day."  Indeed,  the  government  thought 
it  necessary  to  pass  sumptuary  laws  limiting  the  extravagance  of 
the  lower  orders  in  the  matters  of  clothing  and  food.  Yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  this  golden  age  was  brought  about,  in  great 
measure,  by  no  less  terrible  agencies  than  war  and  pestilence. 
The  wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  together  with  internal  strife, 
but  chiefly  those  dire  epidemics  known  as  the  ^^  black  death," 
which,  from  time  to  time,  had  scourged  a  people  of  unsanitary 
habits,  had  so  reduced  the  population  that  those  who  were  left 
found  themselves  able  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  upper 
class.     Besides,  the  restless,  thriftless  portion  of  the  men  had 
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been  taken  as  retainers  by  the  nobles  who  were  fighting  the  Wars 
of  the  Hoses.  These  conflicts  seem  to  have  affected  bat  slightly 
the  real  prosperity  of  the  country.  An  extensive  exchange  of 
goods  would  have  been  impossible,  but  then  there  was  little  need 
for  it  in  those  days.  The  people  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country  produced  their  own  food,  built  their  own  houses,  and 
made,  throughout,  their  own  clothing.  What  else  they  required 
could  be  obtained  from  the  craftsmen  in  the  nearest  village. 
Most  modern  luxuries  were  denied  them,  but  they  were  content  to 
have  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance. 

Next  we  have  to  ask  what  it  was  that  brought  about  the  fall  of 
the  lower  class  from  a  position  of  affluence  to  one  of  poverty, 
accompanied  by  pauperism.  First  of  all,  we  note  that  the  fif- 
teenth century,  with  its  high  wages  and  low  prices,  made  possible 
the  rise  of  the  middle  class  by  industry  and  thrift.  With  them 
there  comes  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  first  marked 
influence  of  a  capitalist  class.  It  was  at  the  close  of  this  century 
that  America  was  discovered,  and  that  commercial  enterprise  and 
the  shipping  industry  made  such  rapid  progress,  all  of  which 
partly  resulted  from  and  greatly  stimulated  the  rise  of  the  capi- 
talist middle  class.  For  a  long  time,  however,  capital  concerned 
itself  mainly  with  the  exchange  of  goods.  Most  of  the  manu- 
facturing was  done  by  individuals,  assisted  by  apprentices,  and 
perhaps  by  a  few  journeymen,  all,  however,  within  trade  guilds. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  object  of  both  masters  and  workmen  to 
keep  down  competition.  Their  guilds  were  fenced  about  by  legal 
enactments  and  their  own  regulations,  thus  making  it  impossible 
to  work  independently  of  them,  and  yet  difficult  to  secure  an 
entrance  to  them.  The  master  workmen  in  these  unions  wei-e, 
of  course,  among  the  members  of  that  middle  class  which  began 
to  control  the  production  and  exchange  of  goods.  But  there  was 
as  yet  almost  no  opposition  between  masters  and  men.  They 
worked  together  as  a  unit,  their  interests  being  identical.  The 
beginnings  of  capitalism  were  not  marked  by  that  antagonism 
between  masters  and  workmen  which  is  so  prominent  a  mark  of 
its  modem  form.  Neither  were  there  a  few  masters  with  a  great 
many  workmen,  but  many  masters,  with  a  few  men  each.  This 
general  system,  with  certain  minor  changes  which  we  shall  note 
later  on,  prevailed  down  to  the  last  century,  and  represents,  in  its 
later  form,  the  first  relation  of  labor  and  capital  in  America, 
though  the  new  conditions  here  made  it  more  lax  than  in  England 
But  while  the  masters  retained  and  continued  to  better  their  posi- 
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tion  after  the  fifteenth  century,  the  workmen  did  not  fare  so  welL 
Their  position  was  tolerably  good  till  well  on  in  the  sixteenth 
centary ;  then  various  causes  began  to  work  which  soon  brought 
him  low  indeed,  wherever  he  was  not  protected  by  the  guilds. 
War  and  pestilence  had  passed  away,  and  population  rapidly  in- 
creased, especially  among  the  working-classes  and  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  The  nobles,  their  wealth  greatly  reduced,  in  many  cases 
wholly  gone,  in  consequence  of  their  struggles  with  each  other, 
were  compelled,  both  by  law  and  poverty,  to  disband  their  hordes 
of  retainers.  These  increased  the  number  of  laborers,  or  became 
thieves  and  vagabonds.  Then,  too,  the  great  monastic  institutions 
were  abolished,  and  their  lands  divided  among  the  existing  aris- 
tocracy or  court  favorites,  who  were  soon  found  to  be  much  harder 
landlords  than  the  monks.  The  troops  of  hangers-on  round  these 
monasteries  were  also  added  to  the  growing  company  of  laborers. 
Again,  the  landed  gentry,  some  eager  to  repair  their  fortunes, 
others  influenced  by  the  growing  desire  for  wealth,  began  to 
inclose  the  common  lands  before  shared  among  the  laborers,  and 
thus  a  considerable  source  of  the  workingman's  income  was  taken 
away.  Under  the  influence  of  a  growing  commerce,  the  value  of 
English  wool  rapidly  increased,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
large  land-holders  turned  as  much  as  possible  of  their  land  from 
agricultural  to  pasturage  uses.  Now  when  we  remember  that  the 
working  population  of  England  consisted  very  largely  of  agri- 
cultural laborers,  we  can  imagine  the  effect  which  those  joint 
influences  had  upon  the  position  of  the  working  people.  Many 
were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living,  or  part  of  it 
at  least,  from  the  soil,  and  many  more  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
employment.  The  general  result  was  that  the  number  of  those 
seeking  employment  was  much  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
who  could  find  it.  Cobden  clearly  summarized  the  height  of 
good  fortune  for  the  workingman  as  '^two  masters  after  one 
workman,"  and  the  depth  of  his  bad  fortune  as  ''  two  workmen 
after  one  master."  The  first  was  the  position  of  the  workingman 
in  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  latter  his 
position  at  the  close  of  it.  But  while  in  this  position,  the  worst 
blow  of  all  fell  upon  him.  This  was  the  debasement  of  the  coin- 
age begun  by  Henry  VIII,  and  continued  during  the  next  two 
reigns.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  increase  the  price  of  every- 
thing in  demand,  which  meant  to  increase  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  not  the  price  of  labor.  The  base  money  was 
issued  by  weight,  so  that  while  the  laborer  seemed  to  get  the 
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same  wage  as  before,  it  was  really  reduced.  In  the  language  of 
^^  Political  Ek^onomy,"  the  nominal  wage  remained  the  same,  the 
reed  wage  was  greatly  reduced.  The  goyemment,  however,  did 
not  get  all  the  advantage  of  the  debasement  of  the  coinage.  The 
capitalist  employing  class  secured  the  remainder,  through  the 
increased  price  of  their  goods  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  labor. 
Thus,  considerably  within  one  century,  were  those  who  virtually 
formed  one  class  in  society  divided  into  two,  and  forced  so  widely 
apart  that  they  have  ever  since  remained  distinct,  and  only  of 
late  have  a  minority  of  the  lower  class  been  able  to  raise  them- 
selves out  of  their  precarious  position.  At  that  time,  too,  pauper- 
ism first  made  itself  felt  in  England,  and  has  ever  since  been  a 
curse  to  the  country.  When  the  condition  of  the  wage-earning 
portion  of  the  population  falls  below  a  certain  point,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  improve  their  condition  through  competition 
with  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  because  they  have  not  the 
necessary  capital,  and  their  very  competition  with  each  other  for 
the  means  of  living  prevents  them  from  ever  acquiring  it. 

I  have  directed  attention  at  some  length  to  the  condition  of 
the  workingman  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  for 
it  shows  us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  possible  for  society  to  exist 
without  a  large  portion  of  the  working  population  being  in 
poverty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  nor  from  any  direct  neoessiiy  of  Nature,  that  the  working- 
man  was  brought  low.  But,  being  once  brought  down,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  regain  his  old  position.  It  was  doubly  hard 
for  him  in  Britain,  for,  being  once  reduced,  he  was  held  down  by 
stringent  acts  of  Parliament.  He  could  not  combine  to  raise 
wages ;  he  could  not  move  about  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  to  seek  employment ;  he  could  not  even  emigrate,  except 
as  a  virtual  slave.  There  was  but  one  possible  course  left,  and 
that  was  for  the  lower  class  to  restrict  its  numbers  until  wages 
increased,  from  the  demand  for  labor,  and  independence  was  once 
more  made  possible.  This  course  we  could  hardly  expect  the  labor- 
ers to  follow,  and  hence  they  remained  in  their  low  position  right 
on  to  the  present  century.  This  general  position  I  find  verified 
by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  in  his  ^'  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
Wages^"  Speaking  of  the  laborer's  position,  he  says:  ^^For 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  English  law,  and  those 
who  administered  the  law,  were  engaged  in  grinding  the  English 
workman  down  to  the  lowest  pittance,  in  stamping  out  every  ex- 
pression or  act  which  indicated  any  organized  discontent,  and  in 
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maltiplying  penalties  upon  him  when  he  thought  of  his  natural 
rights."  Against  these  conditions  the  laborer  had  no  appeal,  and 
they  hare  been  removed  only  within  the  last  seventy  years. 

We  have  before  us  the  general  relation  of  capital  and  labor 
down  to  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  We  may  now  note  briefly 
the  next  phase  in  the  evolution  of  that  relation.  As  I  have  stated, 
manufacturing  for  the  most  part  was  done  by  master-workmen, 
their  apprentices,  and  joumejrmen.  Ordinary  laborers  were  en- 
gaged to  procure  raw  materials  and  perform  the  various  services 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  technical  part  of  production. 
There  were  thus  a  great  many  manufacturers  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  goods  produced.  As  communication  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  was  improved  and  the  trading  class 
increased  in  importance,  competition  began  to  exert  its  influence 
and  to  break  up  the  power  of  the  old  guilds.  The  writings  of 
Adam  Smith  and  other  early  economists  hastened  this  change.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  these  artificial  arrangements  hampered 
trade ;  and  under  the  changing  conditions  of  trade  they  certainly 
did.  The  principle  of  laissezrfaire^  of  absolute  freedom  in  all 
matters  of  trade  and  production,  was  advocated,  and  soon  held  all 
but  complete  sway.  Not  long  after  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  com- 
petition reached  its  zenith.  As  the  mechanical  contrivances  for 
aiding  production  were  as  yet  simple  and  inexpensive,  the  number 
of  manufacturers  was  very  large.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
many  dealers  were  competing  with  each  other  for  the  profits  of 
distributing  the  manufactured  articles.  These  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  though  numerous,  were  able  to  become,  if  not  wealthy, 
yet  very  well  to  do.  Very  few  of  them  needed  to  suffer  from 
want  if  they  were  reasonably  industrious.  They  formed  the  great 
body  of  the  middle  class  whose  rise  we  have  already  noticed: 
We  are  now  considering  them  when  competition  has  become  the 
ruling  principle  in  all  industry.  The  old  form  of  cooperation  was 
found  to  be  too  binding,  and  discredit  had  been  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  mftny  cumbersome  acts  of  Parliament  with  which  industry  had 
been  fenced  about.  The  cry  for  freedom  had  prevailed.  The  Je- 
suits justified  the  demand.  The  assumption  was  natural  that  the 
greatest  good  was  to  be  secured  to  each  and  all  by  allowing  every 
one  to  take  his  own  way  to  make  money,  provided  that  he  re- 
spected the  ordinary  laws  of  property.  This  is  akin  to  the  moral 
argument  that  if  each  one  seeks  his  own  greatest  happiness  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  whole  community  cannot  fail  to  be 
secured.     This,  however,  is  in  both  cases  to  make  the  individual 
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eyerything,  to  teach  man  tbat  selfishness  is  the  watchword  of  life. 
Still,  this  principle  of  laissez-faire  was  a  better  one  than  that 
which  had  preceded  it.  It  introduced  a  necessary  stage  in  indus- 
toial  eyolution.  It  did  nothing,  however,  to  better  the  lot  of  the 
too  numerous  workers.  The  workman  was  not  on  a  competitiye 
footing  with  his  master.  He  could  compete  only  yrith  his  fellow- 
workmen,  and  the  more  yigorous  this  competition  the  worse 
became  his  lot.  But  free  competition  between  manufacturers  de- 
ydoped  modem  enterprise  and  inyention,  because  the  manufac- 
turer could  effectually  appeal  to  Nature  for  help  if  only  he  had 
Uie  art  to  persuade  her.  Nature  could  help  him  with  steam  and 
water  power,  and  by  means  of  an  indefinite  number  of  mechanical 
oontriyances  known  as  machines  he  could  get  Nature  to  help  him 
to  a  truly  wonderful  extent  in  his  competition  with  his  fellow-pro- 
ducers. Thus  free  competition  both  droye  men  to  seek  out  these 
inyentions  and  enabled  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  when 
discoyered.  But  the  fact  of  a  man  being  able  to  get  Nature  to 
exert  her  powers  for  him  made  it  possible  for  him  to  quite  sur- 
pass his  competitors.  For  a  time  the  power  of  competition  was 
arrested  by  the  actual  monopoly  which  the  man  with  Nature  for 
his  ally  had  secured.  Thus  did  competition  bring  about  its  own 
defeat. 

This  defeat  brings  us  to  the  second  great  change  in  industrial 
society.  The  conditions  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  divided  the 
lower  portion  of  society,  depressing  the  peasant  and  laborer,  and 
elevating  the  middle  class.  In  the  first  half  of  this  century  the 
conditions  which  brought  about  the  defeat  of  competition  pro- 
duced a  similar  division  in  the  middle  class,  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facturing, and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  distributing,  portions  of  it. 
The  mechanical  devices  and  machines  which  were  introduced, 
along  with  the  application  of  steam  power,  enabled  some  of  the 
wealthier  or  more  ingenious  manufacturers  to  drive  their  fellovrs 
out  of  the  field  of  production.  The  number  of  producers  was 
thus  greatly  diminished.  Then  came  the  question,  What^must 
the  others  do  ?  They  could  not  remain  idle  and  starve,  hence 
Uiey  were  forced  by  the  very  pressure  of  circumstances  out  of  the 
master  class  into  the  laboring  class.  They  had  now  to  seek  em- 
ployment from  their  former  competitors  and  to  increase  the  com- 
petition in  the  ranks  of  labor.  A  few  of  them  would  find  employ- 
ment as  foremen  and  managers,  and,  as  sometimes  happened, 
might  regain  an  entrance  to  the  employing  class  as  partners  in 
die  business.     Certainly  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  enor 
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monsly  increased,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  discover  who  benefited  by 
it  The  capitalists  soon  became  very  rich,  as  we  find  in  both 
Britain  and  America,  and  yet  the  laborers  were  not  greatly  bene- 
fited. In  Britain  they  were  for  some  time  worse  off  than  ever, 
and  would  have  been  in  America  had  population  been  exces- 
sive. 

Now  the  principle  of  competition  had  tended  to  make  men 
individualistic,  selfish,  caring  for  no  one  else.  It  had  also  tended 
to  make  them  greedy  of  gain  and  emulous  of  each  other.  Their 
success  only  heightened  the  passion  for  wealth  |ind  distinction. 
They  seemed  to  care  nothing  as  to  how  they  ground  down  their 
workmen.  Indeed,  they  were  being  further  and  further  removed 
from  a  true  knowledge  of  their  position,  and  knew  them  only  as 
instruments  of  production.  The  sole  idea  of  the  capitalist  was 
the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  manufacture.  This  is  quite  a  praise- 
worthy purpose  as  regards  the  agency  of  Nature,  for  Nature  can 
stand  such  reduction  to  any  extent.  Man,  however,  cannot  en- 
dure a  constant  reduction  in  his  wages  without  soon  ceasing  to 
exist,  and,  worst  of  all,  enduring  a  great  deal  of  misery  before  he 
actuaUy  gets  to  the  ceasing  point.  Not  many,  however,  actually 
get  to  that  extreme  directly ;  they  usually  remain  at  the  miserable 
stage.  This  was  the  case  of  the  English  workmen  at  the  time  of 
the  development  of  modern  industry.  When  they  appealed  to 
their  employers  they  were  met  with  the  not  very  encouraging  re- 
ply, that  the  matter  was  all  in  their  own  hands.  ^^  The  fact  is," 
said  the  employers,  ^'  you  are  too  numerous.  At  any  time  there  is, 
according  to  an  economic  law,  so  much  money  to  be  spent  as 
wages.  Thus  the  wages  of  each  workman  will  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  workmen  among  whom  the  whole  amount  is  to  be 
distributed.  Political  economy  tells  us,"  they  urged,  '*  that  the 
wage  fund  cannot  be  increased,  therefore,  our  dear  friends,  you 
will  clearly  perceive  that  we  cannot  help  you.  Your  only  rem- 
edy is  to  diminish  your  numbers."  Having  thus  shifted  the 
responsibility  from  themselves  to  Nature,  or  to  the  workingman 
himself,  they  could  enjoy  the  prospect  of  their  ever-increasing 
thousands  without  any  qualms  of  conscience.  But,  as  Carlyle 
says  in  **  Sartor  Kesartus,"  "  there  must  be  something  wrong.  A 
full-formed  horse  will  in  any  market  bring  from  twenty  to  as  high 
as  two  hundred  Friedrichs-d'or ;  such  is  his  worth  to  the  world. 
A  full-formed  man  is  not  only  worth  nothing  to  the  world  but  the 
world  could  afford  him  a  round  sum  would  he  simply  engage 
to  go  and  hang  himself."     Yes,  there  was  something  wrong ;  the 
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laborer  felt  sure  of  it ;  and  wben  he  was  allowed  to  combine  with 
his  fellows  in  order  to  sell  his  labor  as  dear  as  might  be,  he  was 
not  long  in  discovering  that  those  laws  styled  ^^  natural ''  and  ^^  in- 
exorable "  were  not  so  adamantine  after  all.  He  made  the  impor- 
tant discovery  that  wages  could  be  increased  without  diminishing 
population,  increased,  namely,  at  the  expense  of  the  employer's 
profits.  Naturally  enough,  the  workingman  began  to  look  on 
Political  Economy  as  no  friend  of  his,  but  as  simply  an  organized 
defense  of  the  rich  man's  position  and  methods  with  regard  to 
wealth.  It  is  qnly  recently  that  the  workingman  is  beginning  to 
recognize  that  true  Political  Economy  is  not  his  foe,  but  considers 
his  case  quite  impartially,  and  that  the  study  of  economic  principles 
is  as  much  to  his  advantage  as  to  that  of  his  employer.  Of  course 
he  must  recognize  that  there  is  a  ground  of  truth  in  the  position 
that  his  wages  maybe  affected  by  his  numbers,  and  that  even  com- 
bination will  not  save  him  when  they  are  too  large ;  but  all  this  on 
different  principles  than  those  urged  by  the  capitalists  who  took 
refuge  in  the  wages-fund  theory. 

Now  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  combination  of  laborers, 
which  took  place  in  1824,  marks  the  end  of  general  competition 
among  laborers.  So  long  as  there  were  more  laborers  than  could 
find  employment  easily,  so  long  it  was  impossible  for  any  advance 
in  wages  to  take  place,  because  no  individual  could  induce  an 
employer  to  raise  his  wages  when  the  employer  could  get  others 
to  take  his  place.  The  engaging  or  not  of  an  individual  work- 
man made  no  difference  to  the  employer  who  had  plenty  of  men 
r  seeking  to  enter  his  service.  But  the  having  or  not  having  em- 
ployment was  a  most  serious  matter  to  the  individual  workman. 
So  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth  the  employer  had 
it  all  his  own  way,  and  would  have  had  it  even  yet  had  not  the 
laborer  been  allowed  by  combination  to  produce  an  artificial 
dearth  of  laborers,  and  thus  cause  wages  to  rise. 

But  through  the  operation  of  trades  unions,  following  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  old  system  of  production,  a  feeling  of  antagonism 
has  been  developed  between  workmen  and  employers.  This 
is  partly  due,  also,  to  the  utter  lack,  in  these  days,  and  espe- 
cially in  America,  of  such  personal  interest  in  each  other  as  for- 
merly existed,  and  which  made  it  an  inhuman  thing  for  an  em- 
ployer to  set  his  workmen  adrift  whenever  he  pleased.  All 
social  bonds  between  the  two  have  been  severed.  All  fellow- 
feeling,  all  human  sympathy,  is  gone.  Many  an  employer  takes 
less  interest  in  his  workmen  than  in  his  machines.     His  machines 
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are  his  and  their  injury  or  destruction  brings  loss  to  him.  His 
workmen,  however,  are  like  hired  machines,  out  of  which  the 
most  that  is  possible  is  to  be  taken,  and  for  whose  loss  or  injury 
be  is  not  responsible.  The  cash-nexus  has  taken  the  place  of 
all  other  bonds.  Its  conveniences  are  that  it  may  be  very  easily 
broken,  and  it  carries  with  it  no  responsibility  beyond  a  cash 
payment.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  against  which  Carlyle  so 
vehemently  protests  in  his  ^^  Past  and  Present."  Look  at  some 
of  his  statements  on  this  point.  ^^  It  must  be  owned,  we  for  the 
present  with  our  Mammon-Gospel,  have  come  to  strange  conclu- 
sions. We  call  it  a  society ;  and  go  about  professing  openly  the 
totalest  separation,  isolation.  Our  life  is  not  a  mutual  helpfulness ; 
but  rather,  cloaked  imder  due  laws-of-war,  named  ^  fair  competi- 
tion '  and  so  forth,  it  is  a  mutual  hostility.  We  have  profoundly 
forgotten  everywhere  that  cashrpayment  is  not  the  sole  relation 
of  human  beings;  we  think,  nothing  doubting,  that  it  absolves 
and  liquidates  all  engagements  of  man.  ^  My  starving  workers  ? ' 
answers  the  rich  mill-owner.  '  Did  not  I  hire  them  fairly  in  the 
market  ?  Did  I  not  pay  them  to  the  last  sixpence,  the  sum  cove- 
nanted for?  What  have  I  to  do  with  them  more? '  —  verily  Mam- 
mon-worship is  a  melancholy  creed.  When  Cain,  for  his  own 
behoof,  had  killed  Abel,  and  was  questioned  ^  Where  is  thy 
brother?'  he  too  made  answer,  '  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? '  Did 
I  not  pay  ray  brother  his  wages,  the  thing  he  had  merited  from 
me?"  Again  with  prophetic  insight  he  says:  "In  brief,  all  this 
Mammon-Gospel  of  Supply  and  Demand,  Competition,  Laissez- 
faire^  and  Devil  take  the  hindmost,  begins  to  be  one  of  the  shab- 
biest gospels  ever  preached,  or  altogether  the  shabbiest.  .  .  . 
Laissexrfaire^  Supply  and  Demand,  one  begins  to  be  weary  of  all 
that  Leave  aU  to  egoism,  to  ravenous  greed  of  money,  of  pleas- 
ure, of  applause !  it  is  the  Gospel  of  Despair  I  Man  is  a  Patent- 
Digester,  then  ;  only  give  him  Free  Trade,  free  digesting  room  ; 
and  each  of  us  digest  what  he  can  come  at,  leaving  the  rest  to  Fate ! 
My  unhappy  brethren  of  the  Working  Mammonism,  my  unhappy 
brethren  of  the  Idle  Dilettanteism,  no  world  was  ever  held  together 
in  that  way  for  long.  A  world  of  mere  Patent-Digesters  will  soon 
have  nothing  to  digest ;  such  world  ends  and  by  Law  of  Nature 
must  end  in  ^  over-population ; '  in  howling  universal  famine,  im- 
possibility, and  suicidal  madness  as  of  endless  dog  kennels  run 
rabid."  Nowadays  things  are  somewhat  changed.  As  Carlyle 
saw,  the  world  could  not  remain  in  a  condition  of  money-hunting 
and  pleasure -hunting  by  the  capitalist  and  land-holding  classes 
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alone.  The  working  class,  when  reinforced  by  the  majority  of  the 
small  manufacturers  and  relieved  from  the  restraints  of  law,  began 
to  look  to  themselves  for  the  bettering  of  their  position.  Com- 
petition between  workers  began  to  be  replaced  by  combination 
between  them.  Then  the  capitalist  began  to  perceive  that  the 
workman  was  a  factor  to  be  counted  upon,  not  in  competition,  but 
in  opposition.  The  history  of  the  relation  during  the  past  sixty 
years  has  been  marked  by  growing  power  on  the  part  of  the  laborer 
and  lessening  profits  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  This  makes 
the  opposing  forces  more  nearly  equal  in  their  strength,  conse- 
quently a  general  conflict  is  more  to  be  feared.  The  problem  has 
altered  but  is  still  far  from  being  solved.  We  have  not  yet  got  be- 
yond the  danger  of  falling  into  Carlyle's  "  impossible  "  state.  In- 
deed, we  seem  to  be  coming  nearer  to  it.  His  prophecy  still  holds 
good  that  no  world  was  ever  held  together  in  that  way  for  long, 
and  unless  we  bring  our  pyramid  of  society  into  a  position  of 
stable  equilibrium,  destruction  and  anarchy  still  await  us.  In 
what  direction,  then,  must  we  move  ?  Is  the  workingman  justified 
in  combining  to  keep  up  his  wages?  We  cannot  deny  that  he  is. 
Does  not  the  whole  history  of  his  position  since  his  golden  age 
proclaim  most  emphatically  that  it  is  his  only  possible  salvation  ? 
Without  it  he  would  lapse  back  into  virtual  slavery  or  pauperism. 
Yet  it  is  possible  for  him  to  carry  his  efforts  in  this  direction  too 
far,  and  by  their  natural  reaction  to  bring  destruction  upon  him- 
self, as  he  has  partially  done  already  in  some  cases.  Is  the  capi- 
talist, then,  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  present  condition  of  war?  In 
the  past  the  capitalist  was  certainly  largely  to  blame,  though  his 
responsibilities  were  often  hid  from  him  by  ignorance  and  greed. 
In  the  present  he  is  much  less  to  blame,  as  a  class.  His  power  is 
much  diminished,  relatively,  and  his  profits,  except  in  the  case  of 
monopolies,  have  been  cut  down.  But  here  in  America  within  the 
past  few  years  competition  within  the  capitalist  class  is  being  re- 
/  placed  by  combination.  More  and  more  of  late  have  pools,  rings, 
/  combines,  and  trusts  been  formed  among  capitalist  producers  and 
'  distributers  to  fix  prices,  regulate  production,  and  oppose  the 
labor  combinations.  Now,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
it  is  precisely  this  organization  in  both  camps  which  makes  the 
present  position  of  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor  very 
unstable,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  threatening.  No  world 
was  ever  held  together  in  that  way  for  long.  The  evil  is  not 
now  one  of  oppression,  but  one  of  war.  The  workman  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  match  for  the  capitalist,  and  when  he 
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gets  him  in  his  power  he  does  not  spare  hiro.  This  is  not  quite  to 
the  credit  of  the  workman,  but  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
war  relation  in  which  the  two  forces  stand  to  each  other.  When 
the  workman  finds  his  employer  in  a  position  favorable  for  ^tack, 
with  large  contracts  on  his  hands,  with  brisk  demands  for  goods, 
then  the  screws  are  applied,  and  wages  are  either  increased  or  great 
loss  ensues  to  the  producer,  and  even,  through  him,  to  the  workman 
himself.  But  the  capitalist  has  his  opportunity  when  business  is 
dull.  When  there  is  temporary  over-production,  and  the  manu- 
facturer does  not  need  to  care  much  whether  he  shuts  down  or 
not,  then  he  either  lowers  wages  or  throws  the  workman  out  of 
employment. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  remedy  for  this  ?  Can  we  return  to 
the  peaceful  though  primitive  condition  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  to  the  independent  though  small  producing  stage  of  the  last 
century  ?  Evidently  not.  The  perplexities  of  manhood  are  not 
to  be  escaped  by  a  return  to  the  careless  condition  of  the  child. 
Our  safety  lies  in  progress,  our  salvation  must  be  wrought  out. 
Perfect  competition  is  evidently  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of  combination.  The  extensive  use  of 
machinery  has  made  it  impossible  for  small  industries  to  live  in 
competition  with  the  larger.  Great  factories  and  mills  filled  with 
machinery,  minute  division  of  labor,  centralization  in  production, 
will  be  the  rule  for  the  future.  If,  then,  the  workmen  are  not  to 
give  in  to  the  capitalist,  if  they  cannot  return  to  the  condition  of 
smaU,  independent  producers,  and  if  the  present  attitude  of  hos- 
tility is  disastrous  and  wasteful  now,  with  a  worse  outlook  for  the 
future,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  else  than  for  the  opposing 
forces  to  combine,  and,  instead  of  wasting  their  energies  in  the 
endeavor  to  circumvent  and  overcome  one  another,  to  unite  in 
overcoming  natural  powers  and  agents,  conquering  them  for  their 
mutual  benefit.  What  millions  are  lost  to  America  every  year 
through  strikes  and  lockouts !  What  millions,  too,  are  lost  through 
bad  work,  carelessness,  lack  of  interest,  and  want  of  industry  in 
working  for  an  enemy !  Does  it  not  appear  plain  that  there  is 
everything  to  be  gained  by  the  combining  of  capitalists  and  laborers 
in  a  common  production  ? 

Before  considering  how  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  let  us  look 
at  two  other  proposals  for  overcoming  the  existing  difficulties. 
First,  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  boards  of  arbitration  to  mediate 
between  capitalists  and  workmen,  to  settle  their  disputes,  to  say 
when  wages  must  be  increased  and  when  they  must  be  lowered,  to 
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decide  the  number  of  hours  during  which  they  must  work,  and 
settle  minor  difficulties.  This  would,  of  course,  be  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  present  position,  and  it  is  a  principle  which  is  being 
put  into  practice  in  many  localities  of  late,  with  benefit  to  both 
parties.  But  it  can  never  be  more  than  a  temporary  measure, 
because  it  affords  no  permanent  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  its 
very  terms  it  recognizes,  and  even  exaggerates,  the  opposition 
between  the  parties  to  the  arbitration,  since  it  draws  attention 
so  plainly  to  the  opposition  itself.  Arbitration  is  simply  a  tem- 
porary means  of  escape,  a  putting  off  of  the  evil  day.  Yet  it 
may  prepare  the  way  for  a  real  solution,  and  is  certainly  the  first 
and  easiest  step  to  be  taken  in  establishing  a  basis  of  agreement 
between  the  hostile  forces.  The  other  proposition  is,  that  the 
workmen  should  cooperate  among  themselves  —  should  join  their 
capital  and  labor  in  independent  productive  enterprises,  from 
which  they  would  derive  both  profit  and  wages.  This  im- 
plies, however,  that  the  workmen  have  the  necessary  capital  to 
start  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  skill  and  business  capacity 
needed  for  its  management.  They  certainly  lack  the  capital,  and 
cannot  give  security  enough  to  borrow  it  as  cheaply  as  their  op- 
ponents, the  manufacturers  already  established.  Besides,  granted 
that  they  have  skill  and  business  capacity,  yet  it  is  still  a 
mere  capability  requiring  development.  Then,  again,  they  have 
not  the  experience  necessary  for  such  an  undeii;aking,  and  in 
gaining  the  experience  they  may  be  ruined.  In  most  business 
transactions  nowadays  there  is  not  a  very  large  margin  to  work 
upon,  and  the  great  gains  of  the  capitalist,  which  make  the  work- 
men so  envious,  are,  in  most  cases,  due  to  a  small  percentage  of 
returns  on  a  large  capital  rapidly  circulating.  True,  the  returns 
are  often  great  in  the  case  of  monopolies,  whether  natural  or 
artificial.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  a  cooperative  company  of 
workmen  could  not  for  a  very  considerable  time  enjoy  any  such 
monopolies.  Such  a  company  would  have  to  start  in  some  in- 
dustry open  to  all  alike,  in  which  the  profits  would  not  allow  of 
the  borrowing  of  money  at  high  rates,  nor  make  up  for  any 
blunders  in  the  management.  Hitherto  the  efforts  of  workmen 
in  the  direction  of  cooperation  have  not  been  successful.  It  is 
necessary  for  them  to  pass  through  some  intermediate  stage  before 
they  can  hope  to  both  produce  and  dispose  of  their  goods  for 
themselves.  The  element  of  success  lies  not  in  merely  producing 
goods,  but  rather  in  knowing  what  goods  to  produce,  in  what 
quantities  to  produce  them,  and  how  to  dispose  of  them  to  the 
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best  advantage.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  function  of  the  cap- 
tains of  industry.  The  saccessful  manager,  if  not  a  capitalist 
when  he  begins,  invariably  ends  by  being  one,  either  for  himself 
or  in  partnership  with  his  employer.  This  latter  circumstance  is 
quite  common  now.  The  manager  who  proves  his  ability  is  almost 
invariably  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  business,  and  this  is  every- 
where admitted  to  be  an  advantage  to  both  parties.  Now  if  it  is 
of  advantage  to  the  capitalist  to  admit  his  higher  employees  to  a 
share  in  the  business,  will  it  not  pay  him,  from  a  purely  mer- 
cenary point  of  view,  to  admit  at  least  aU  his  competent  employees 
to  a  share  in  it  also  ?  I  am  quite  aware  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  it  is  of  little  use  to  present  any  higher  motive  than 
a  purely  mercenary  one,  either  to  employers  or  workmen,  as  an 
inducement  to  clumge  their  business  methods.  Only  when  indus- 
trial socieiy  has  reached  a  less  hostile'  state  of  existence  than  the 
present,  can  we  begin  to  present  higher  motives  of  action  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

On  grounds  of  pure  mammonism,  Uien,  here  are  some  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  profit  sharing,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  most  practicable,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  most  progressive 
and  permanent  method  of  solving  our  industrial  problem.  It  is 
well  known  among  business  men  that  when  manufacturers  under- 
take to  fill  large  contracts,  and  especially  when  they  undertake  to 
fill  them  within  a  given  time,  they  must  take  into  consideration  the 
possibility,  and  even  the  probability,  of  a  strike  among  their  work- 
men. They  ^ust,  therefore,  insure  themselves  against  such  risks, 
and  tender  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  normal  one.  If,  now,  a  firm 
or  single  capitalist  is  working  on  the  profit-sharing  principle,  there 
is  no  such  risk  to  be  considered ;  for  now  it  is  as  much  tQ  the 
workman's  interest  as  to  his  employer's  that  the  contract  should 
be  filled  within  the  specified  time.  Such  an  employer  and  his 
men  are  therefore  able  to  take  the  contract  away  from  the  others 
without  risk  of  loss.  Then,  again,  in  the  ordinary  manufacture 
of  goods  for  the  market,  the  profit-sharing  producers  can  sell 
cheaper,  and  yet  make  more  for  both  capitalist  and  workmen  than 
the  others.  They  are  delivered  from  all  the  loss,  on  both  sides, 
incident  to  strikes  and  the  machinery  connected  with  them.  Be- 
sides, the  efficiency  of  the  workmen  would  be  greatly  increased. 
Knowing  that  they  were  to  share  in  the  profits  of  their  work, 
they  would  have  every  inducement  to  work  diligently  and  cheer- 
fully. They  would  be  careful  of  the  machines  or  other  instru- 
ments of  production  which  now  represent  so  much  capitaL    They 
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would  avoid  all  possible  waste  of  material,  either  in  the  raw  con- 
dition or  in  the  manufactured  state.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  do  extra  work  when  business  was  pressing,  or 
to  lose  a  little  time  each  day  when  it  was  slack.  Besides,  they 
would  not  only  be  industrious  and  careful  themselves,  but  they 
would  see  to  it  that  their  companions  were  so  also.  As  things 
now  are,  manufacturers  or  other  employers  are  often  unable  to 
discharge  useless  workmen,  or  even  to  lower  their  wages,  because 
a  strike  would  be  the  result.  If  it  is  asked  what  is  to  become  of 
the  useless  or  incapable  workmen,  I  reply,  that,  while  the  transi- 
tion is  going  on  from  the  ordinary  wage  system  to  the  profit- 
sharing  system,  they  will  simply  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  non-profit- 
sharers.  By  the  time  the  transition  is  complete,  they  will  either 
have  learned  the  necessity  of  becoming  capable  and  reliable,  or 
will  simply  sink  into  the  lower  grades  of  unskilled  workmen,  and 
be  left  to  find  a  living  as  best  they  can.  Profit  sharing  is  not 
presented  as  a  cure  for  all  social  evils.  It  is  simply  offered  as  a 
solution  for  the  di£Bculty  which  exists  between  laborers  who  are 
capable  of  recognizing  their  rational  interests  and  the  capitalists 
who  employ  them.  As  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  social  incapa- 
bles  introduces  an  entirely  new  question.  Profit  sharing  simply 
aims  at  saving  to  the  two  hostile  forces  what  they  spend  in  fight- 
ing each  other,  and  what  is  lost  through  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  workmen  in  the  work  which  they  are  performing.  The 
workmen's  unions  need  not  be  broken  up ;  but  they  could  put 
off  their  warlike  character  and  become  mutual  insurance  and 
benevolent  associations.  They  might  even  develop  into  associa- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  their  intellectual  and  social  life,  or 
for  the  discussion  of  various  practical  and  scientific  questions 
bearing  on  their  occupations.  When  the  whole  of  their  atten- 
tion was  no  longer  taken  up  with  fighting  capitalists  and  devising 
means  for  their  circumvention,  they  would  have  time  for  these 
other  matters.  Socially,  the  improvements  brought  about  by 
profit-sharing  would  be  very  great.  Consider  what  a  different 
country  America  would  be  if  the  antagonism  between  workmen 
and  capitalists  were  removed,  and  in  its  place  a  common  interest 
established.  The  present  position  also  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  mere  wealth,  and  to  make  the  getting  of  money 
Uie  great  object  of  life.  Carlyle  has  well  said  that  die  English- 
man's bell  is  the  failing  to  get  money,  his  heaven  the  securing 
of  it.  It  seems  to  be  even  more  true  as  applied  to  Americans. 
Mammonism  is  here,  indeed,  the  only  whole-souled  worship,  with 
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its  heaveo  of  getting  money  and  its  hell  of  failing  to  get  it.  But 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  opposition  between  capital  and 
labor  mammon-worship  would  receive  a  severe  check,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  higher  worship  be  made  possible.  The  initiative 
to  profit-sharing  must,  of  course,  come  from  the  capitalists,  and  if 
they  would  but  simply  consider  fairly  its  advantages,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  soon  be  adopted.  I  know  of  no 
cases  where  the  system  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  and  has  failed. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  who  cannot  be  brought  to  accept  it 
voluntarily;  but  if  a  considerable  number  of  capitalists  take  it 
up,  as  of  late  they  seem  more  inclined  to  do,  the  others  will  be 
forced  to  follow,  or  go  down  to  the  hell  of  Mammonism. 

Adam  Shortt. 
Queen's  UiovKBsrrT,  Kinqston,  Canada. 


"THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE  OF  AMERICA." 

A  SUPPLEMENT. 

In  a  suggestive  article  in  a  recent  number  of  "  The  New  Prince- 
ton Review,"  ^  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  discusses  "  the  effect 
of  our  material  prosperity,  our  democratic  institutions,  and  other 
national  conditions  upon  the  character  and  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  in  America."  The  topic  is  a  wide  and  a  many-sided 
one :  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  generalizations  upon  it  without 
sundry  marginal  interrogations.  Few  subjects  have  been  more 
attractive  to  the  finer  spirits  of  this  century  than  the  effect  of 
certain  changes  in  the  outward  conditions  of  civilization  upon 
the  inner,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  race.  In  its  broadest  aspect 
the  thinker  of  to-day  can  find  no  social  problem  fraught  with 
more  momentous  consequences,  for  it  is  but  the  present  phase  of 
the  old  struggle  between  the  material  and  the  spirituaL 

Prof essor  Norton  confines  himself  to  one  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  considers  that  aspect  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  United 
States.  To  write  on  a  question  with  which  every  thoughtful 
American  is  so  nearly  concerned,  is  to  provoke  in  the  minds  of 
many  a  reexamination  of  an  old  theme.  Briefly,  Professor  Nor- 
ton's position  is  this :  He  points  out  once  more,  that  the  enormous 
growth  in  material  prosperity  during  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  tume<}  men's  minds  more  exclusively  to  the  prac- 

1  The  New  Princeton  Review,  November,  1888. 
VOL.  XI.  —  NO.  62.  11 
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tical.  Thronghout  the  civilized  world  the  objects  of  ideal  interest 
haye  ^^  lost  strength  as  motives  of  efiFort,"  and  wealth  has  become 
the  chief  modem  form  of  power.  He  acknowledges  that  in  our 
case  there  have  been  special  and  obvious  reasons  for  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  material  side  of  life,  yet  he  is  brought  to  this  con- 
clusion. The  contrast  between  the  Boston  of  the  first  and  the 
Boston  of  the  last  quarter  of  this  century  is  tjrpical  of  a  change 
in  the  country  at  large.  Materialism  among  us,  while  perhaps  at 
first  excusable  as  the  natural  outcome  of  youth  and  sudden  pros- 
perity, instead  of  decreasing  is  spreading  to  an  alarming  extent. 
He  writes  in  one  place :  ^^  But  who  can  watch  the  main  currents 
of  our  national  life,  without  seeing  that  they  are  running  with 
continually  accelerating  speed,  and  fuller  volume,  in  the  channels 
which  they  have  hitherto  hollowed  out,  and  in  the  direction  which 
they  have  hitherto  pursued."  In  support  of  this,  Professor  Norton 
urges  our  slight  achievements  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  claims 
that  we  can  no  longer  plead  our  youth  in  extenuation. 

As  to  the  remedy,  he  considers  our  system  of  popular  education 
inadequate  to  counteract  this  downward  tendency,  as  it  gives  but 
the  "elements  of  culture."  He  finds  the  chief  antidote  to  be 
improvements  in  the  higher  education,  the  colleges  being  in  his 
judgment  the  chief  barriers  against  "  the  rising  tide  of  ignorance 
and  materialism." 

It  may  be  assumed  at  the  start,  that  all  intelligent  Americans 
are  of  one  mind  about  the  value  of  the  higher  education  in  this 
country  as  an  aid  to  culture  and  high  thinking.  It  is  too  plain 
for  argument  that  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  their  sister  col- 
leges, help  to  nourish  the  ideal  or  unmercantile  side  of  life  among 
us,  and  it  is  likewise  known  to  most  of  us  that  the  dusty  ways  of 
life  afford  our  higher  natures  but  scanty  fare.  Clearly  it  is  the 
function  of  the  great  University  in  all  times  and  coimtries  to  teach 
our  "  low-thoughted  "  spirits  the  path  to  the  mountain  tops.  But 
Professor  Norton  enforces  his  plea  for  the  improvement  of  our 
colleges  by  assertions  about  the  extent  and  growth  of  materialism 
among  us,  which  are  calculated  to  excite  the  gravest  apprehen- 
sions. 

We  are  led  to  infer  that  this  country  is  advancing  with  ever- 
increasing  velocity  along  the  broad  highway  to  intellectual  ruin, 
and  that  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  colleges  there  can  come 
no  help.  In  Professor  Norton's  words  :  "  If  our  civilization  is  to 
be  prevented  from  degenerating  into  a  glilj|;ering  barbarism  of 
immeasurable  vulgarity  and  essential  feebleness;  if  our  material 
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prosperity  is  to  become  but  the  symbol  and  source  of  mental 
energy  and  moral  excellence,  —  it  is  by  the  support,  the  increase, 
the  steady  improvement  of  the  institutions  devoted  to  the  highest 
education  of  youth."  Such  a  consummation  means  nothing  less 
than  the  failure  of  democracy  in  America.  Looking  forward  to 
such  a  dreary  result  as  by  no  means  impossible,  we  are  moved  to 
inquire :  ^^  If  we  are  really  advancing  to  such  a  fate  with  such 
gathering  momentum,  is  it  possible  that  the  colleges  can  prove 
an  effectual  brake  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  such  large  issues  as  those  raised  by 
Professor  Norton  within  the  present  narrow  limits.  I  propose 
merely  to  supplement  his  article  with  some  facts  which  seem  to 
point  to  another  conclusion. 

Assuming  that  niaterialism  is  gaining  ground  among  us,  what 
shall  we  say  as  to  the  e£Bcacy  of  Professor  Norton's  remedy?  In 
considering  this  we  should  be  careful  to  define  the  exact  nature 
of  the  problem,  that  we  may  appreciate  its  new  form  under  mod- 
em social  conditions.  The  difficulty  now  is  not  the  existence  of 
a  great  class  who  live  entirely  apart  from  all  culture ;  it  is  the 
danger  that  the  tone  of  culture  itself  will  be  debased  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  half-educated  majority.  Literature  is  no  longer  writ- 
ten for  the  few  but  for  the  many,  must  we  adopt  the  standard  of 
the  many  or  of  the  few  ?  To  use  Professor  Norton's  epigrammatic 
phrase,  must  ^^  quantity  tell  against  quality  "  ?  Can  the  multi- 
tude be  lifted  up,  or  will  its  clamor  invade  the  seclusion  of  scholar- 
ship, the  sanctity  of  art,  and  the  intellectual  life  be  ruled  by  the 
majority?  This  is  a  distinctly  new  question ;  the  product  of  the 
education  of  the  masses,  the  child  of  modem  democracy.  Under 
this  new  order  of  things  it  is  plainly  a  necessity  to  make  the  in- 
teUectual  life  widespread,  rather  than  the  precious  possession  of 
the  few.  This  is  not  merely  desirable  in  itself;  experience 
shows  that,  under  modem  conditions,  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  intellectual  standard.  Working  under 
these  conditions  we  must  leaven  the  whole  mass,  or  suffer  the 
mass  to  degrade  the  tone  of  literature,  of  journalism,  of  art. 
But  for  this  new  problem  Professor  Norton  suggests  no  new  rem- 
edy. According  to  the  last  Seport  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
in  1886  there  were  67,642  students  at  the  345  universities  and 
colleges  then  in  this  country.  This  is  a  liberal  estimate  for  our 
purpose,  as  the  list  includes  a  considerable  proportion  of  institu- 
tions which  are  not  colleges  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 
Out  of  a  population  of  over  sixty  millions,  therefore,  but  a  small 
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number  come  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  coUege.  May  we 
reasonably  hope  that  the  proportion  of  youth  sent  to  college  can 
be  increased  ?  Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  students  at  our 
colleges  is  not  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. "  This  relative  decline,"  says  President  Eliot  in  a  recent 
article,  "  which  was  pointed  out  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  Presi- 
dent Barnard  of  Columbia  College,  has  been  very  visible  of  late 
years." 

Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  causes  which  produce  this 
'^  relative  decline  "  can  be  obviated.  Even  among  the  wealthier 
classes  there  is  a  firmly  seated  conviction  that  a  college  education 
is  a  positive  hindrance  to  business  success,  as  it  forces  the  man  to 
enter  the  lists  too  late  and  interferes  with  his  early  business  train- 
ing. Professor  Norton  complains  that  the  claims  of  business  pur- 
suits are  ^^  exclusive  and  absorbing,"  but  he  should  add  that  for 
multitudes  among  us  they  are  also  inexorable.  The  vast  majority 
of  young  men  among  us  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living  in  some 
non-professional  calling.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  requirements  for  success.  The  millions  that  are  be- 
coming the  arbiters  in  matters  of  taste  must  get  their  intellectual 
stimulus  outside  of  the  colleges,  or  else  go  without  it  altogether. 

But  we  may  not  stop  here.  Is  not  the  standard  of  our  colleges 
themselves  in  danger  of  being  ultimately  determined  by  the  popu- 
lar demand  ?  There  is  a  law  in  these  matters,  as  in  all  other 
matters  of  exchange,  which  in  the  end  is  likely  to  prove  too 
strong  for  any  one  man,  or  body  of  men,  —  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply.  Is  it  not  merely  a  duty,  but  in  the  end  a  necessity, 
that  a  college  should  adapt  its  schedule  to  the  wants  of  its  pa- 
trons ?  Doubtless  this  argument  may  be  pushed  too  far.  To  a 
certain  extent,  of  course,  the  college  may  elevate  and  mould  the 
public  taste ;  but  we  may  well  question  whether  the  public  taste 
may  not  prove  too  strong  in  this  as  in  other  directions.  In  mat- 
ters of  the  spirit  as  in  other  things  people  are  apt  to  be  furnished 
with  what  they  choose  to  pay  for. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  as  Professor  Norton  contends,  that  we  have 
taken  the  bit  between  our  teeth  and  started  on  a  headlong  race 
toward  mere  commercialism,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  we  shall 
corrupt  our  colleges,  than  that  our  colleges  vtrill  regenerate  us  ? 
At  the  best,  is  not  Professor  Norton  putting  too  exclusive  a  reli- 
ance on  a  remedy  which  reaches  too  insignificant  a  proportion 
of  the  population  to  be  really  effective?  It  seems  clear  that 
what  is  wanted  is  not  merely  the  improvement  of  the  great  centres 
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of  the  higher  culture,  which  must  always  remain  closed  to  the 
many,  but  also  the  improvement  and  multiplication  of  methods 
for  the  diffusion  of  culture  in  a  true  and  living  sense. 

We  are  brought  by  this  train  of  thought  to  two  further  in- 
quiries. 1st.  Is  materialism  really  gaining  ground  among  us?  and 
2d.  If  the  colleges  cannot  hope  to  successfully  combat  it  single- 
handed,  under  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  American 
democracy,  is  there  any  way  in  which  they  can  be  successf  uUy 
aided  in  their  work  ?  To  come  to  any  reliable  conclusion  about 
the  first  of  these  two  questions  would  require  the  examination  of 
highly  complex  social  phenomena  throughout  an  enormous  ex- 
tent of  territory,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with  previous  con- 
ditions. The  question  cannot  be  solved  by  an  appeal  to  the 
present,  since  the  important  matter  is  not  so  much  what  we  are  as 
where  we  are  going.  To  reach  any  rational  conclusion  on  this 
matter  in  a  country  where  social  conditions  are  so  varied  and  so 
changing  as  in  the  United  States  is  wellnigh  hopeless.  To  look 
for  the  intellectual  elevation  of  older  cities  in  Helena,  or  in  Kansas 
City  (where,  by  the  way,  an  Authors'  Club  has  just  been  founded) 
is  to  ignore  the  first  principles  of  mental  growth.  The  only 
reasonable  and  pertinent  inquiry  is  as  to  their  direction  of  de- 
velopment. It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  sixty  million  people,  con- 
stantly reinforced  as  they  are  by  fresh  supplies  of  foreign  pauper- 
ism and  ignorance,  to  do  the  rough  work  of  tl;iis  country  and  to 
accomplish  the  greater  task  of  civilizing  themselves  besides.  So 
stupendous  a  process  should  not  be  watched  with  impatience,  but 
with  a  large-minded  recognition  of  the  novel  difficulties  of  the 
task. 

The  question  of  the  tendency  of  our  growth  in  those  intangible 
things  which  make  the  true  greatness  of  nations  does  not  invite 
easy  or  over-confident  generalizations.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
wisest  among  us  cannot  answer  it.  Yet  there  are  certain  facts 
that  it  is  encouraging  to  take  into  account.  When  we  disentangle 
the  best  contributions  of  the  American  mind  to  literature  from 
the  mass  of  writing  which  is  merely  popular  and  ephemeral,  we 
shall  find  them  distinctly  elevated  and  refined  in  tone,  not  merely 
unsmirched  by  the  taint  of  materialism,  but  imqualified  in  their 
direct  condenmations  of  it.  We  have  shown  in  our  literature  to  a 
marked  extent  an  unfeigned  sympathy  with  nature  and  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  ideal  or  spiritual  side  of  life. 

We  need  not  go  to  the  earlier  writers  for  examples  of  this  love 
of  Nature.    Such  writers  as  John  Burroughs,  Edith  Thomas,  and 
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Sarah  Ome  Jewett  in  prose ;  as  E.  R.  Sill,  Lanier,  and  Celia  Thax- 
ter  in  poetry,  have  continued  the  work  of  Bryant,  Whittier,  and 
Thoreau.  Nor  is  the  strain  of  ideality  less  predominant  in  our 
national  literature.  We  have  been  pointed  at  so  often  as  ^^a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,"  that  we  are  content  to  take  the  current 
opinion  about  American  practicality  without  thought  or  qualifi- 
cation. This  most  practical  of  nations  has  produced  Emerson, 
whom  Edgar  Quinet  called  ^^  the  most  ideal  writer  of  our  times ; " 
Thoreau,  the  lofty  champion  of  unworldliness ;  Hawthorne,  with 
his  marvelous  apprehension  of  the  spiritual ;  Lanier,  whose  life  is 
unsurpassed  in  its  absolute  surrender  to  the  service  of  the  loftiest 
ideal.  America,  like  all  other  nations,  is  subject  to  a  mysterious 
ebb  and  flow  in  literary  production.  No  literature  shows  an  unin- 
terrupted advance.  It  is  true,  as  Professor  Norton  says,  that  the 
Boston  of  to-day  does  not  hold  the  peer  of  Emerson  or  of  Long- 
fellow, but  surely  this  does  not  justify  an  inference  unfavorable  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  country  at  large.  With  abimdant  signs 
of  a  literary  awakening  in  the  South  and  in  the  West  the  present 
outlook  is  anything  but  a  depressing  one.  American  literature  has 
shown  no  sturdy  strength  to  grapple  with  the  deepest  problems  of 
life ;  at  its  best  it  has  delicacy  and  finish  rather  than  this  supreme 
primal  power ;  but  it  bears  emphatic  witness  to  the  purity,  the 
spirituality,  and  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  American  mind.  Nor 
does  American  life  lack  indications  of  our  trend  toward  a  higher 
plane  of  thought.  We  of  the  East  are  inclined  to  make  merry 
over  Chicago's  boast  of  culture  (as  the  youngster  of  ten  looks  down 
on  his  little  brother  a  class  or  two  below  him),  but  does  it  mean 
nothing  that  this  great,  rich  Western  city  should  aspire  after  cul- 
ture at  all  ?  Does  it  mean  nothing  that  one  of  the  first  cares  of 
our  Western  Territories  has  been  to  provide  for  popular  educa- 
tion :  that  to-day  colleges,  museums,  and  art  galleries  are  begin- 
ning to  spring  up  all  through  the  crude  West;  that  almost 
before  our  eyes  a  lawless,  frontier,  mining  camp  in  Colorado  has 
developed  into  the  orderly  and  beautiful  city  of  Denver  ?  The 
impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  recent  "  Studies  of  the  Grreat  West "  is  a  feeling  of 
hopefulness  for  our  intellectual  future.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  ^'  Easy  Chair  "  an  equally  shrewd  observer  finds  in  Western 
Browning  Societies  '^  interesting  signs  of  the  spirit  that  will  en- 
rich and  elevate"  Western  life.  My  own  observation  in  the  West 
has  pointed  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  no  doubt  natural  for 
the  trained  scholar,  for  any  man  of  mature  and  fastidious  taste 
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like  Professor  Norton,  to  be  at  odds  with  oar  bustling  century, 
and  especially  with  our  money-making  America.  This  same  nine- 
teenth century  has  hurried  on  its  way  through  a  storm  of  many 
worse  denunciations.  Wordsworth  retreated  from  its  science 
and  its  unspirituality,  Carlyle  thundered  at  it,  Ruskin  denounced 
and  reviled  it,  Matthew  Arnold  impaled  its  Philistinism  with  the 
keen  shafts  of  his  merciless  irony.  But  materialism  was  in  the 
world  before  modem  science  or  modem  commerce,  it  changes  its 
front  but  not  its  nature,  and  the  high  spirits  of  every  generation 
will  array  themselves  against  it  until  the  millennium.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  any  less  ideal  to  manipulate  stocks  in  the 
nineteenth  century  than  it  was  to  pursue  fame  by  the  robbery  of 
one^s  neighbor  in  the  twelfth.  And  for  our  own  especial  country 
in  these  bad  times  —  for  the  times  are  always  bad  to  contemporary 
judgment — let  us  lay  to  heart  the  conclusion  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
^'  Hereafter,  when  this  age  of  active  material  progress  has  yielded 
mankind  benefits,  then  will  come  I  think  a  better  adjustment  of 
labor  and  enjoyment,"  and,  ^^  It  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably  held 
that,  both  because  of  its  size  and  the  heterogeneity  of  its  compo- 
nents, the  American  Nation  will  be  a  long  time  in  evolving  its 
ultimate  form,  but  its  ultimate  form  will  be  high." 

Finally,  however  we  may  differ  about  the  extent  or  increase  of 
the  spirit  of  commercialism  among  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  present  to  a  lamentable  extent  Can  the  colleges  be  effec- 
tively assisted  in  their  opposition  to  this  danger,  or  is  Professor 
Norton  right  in  thinking  that  the  work  must  practically  be  left 
to  them  alone  ?  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  as  we  are  combating 
the  spirit  of  materialism  in  the  nation  at  large,  we  must  not  trust 
chiefly  to  institutions  which  can  reach  directly  only  the  few,  but 
devise  means  for  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of  culture  among  the 
many.  Instead  of  looking  mainly  to  one  agency,  we  should  give 
our  energies  to  the  improvement  of  fifty.  We  should  improve 
the  schools  as  well  as  the  colleges,  not  by  the  addition  of  studies, 
there  are  already  too  many,  but  by  the  refinement  of  tone  and 
method.  If  we  cannot  give  learning,  let  us  be  content  to  fostet 
some  appreciation  of  admirable  things.  This  great,  rich  coimtry  is 
yet  shunef  ully  behindihand  in  those  things  which  would  stimulate 
and  develop  our  dull  sense  of  beauty.  We  should  have  great  na- 
tional galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture,  great  national  schools  of 
art.  We  should  have  nobler  buildings,  we  should  perfect  a  system 
of  free  libraries  and  free  lectures ;  we  should  have  ten  thousand 
things  to  delight  and  elevate  us  where  now  we  have  but  one. 
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Take  the  work  done  by  such  an  institution  as  the  Chautauqua  Read- 
ing Circle,  with  its  sixty  thousand  pupils,  as  an  earnest  of  what 
new  methods  may  accomplish.  If  we  are  to  combat  this  hydra- 
headed  materialism  we  must  do  it  not  with  one  but  with  a  hun- 
dred swords.  New  times  demand  new  measures.  The  question 
how  to  make  quantity  quality  is  a  vital  question ;  on  its  solution 
depends  the  real  success  of  democracy. 

It  is  a  great  aid  to  its  solution  to  realize  what  constitutes  the 
intellectual  life.  Some  years  ago  it  was  admirably  defined  for  us 
by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  Its  essence,  he  reminds  us,  is  not 
erudition,  but ''  the  virtue  which  delights  in  beautiful  and  vigorous 
thinking."  It  is  impossible  that  all  men  should  be  scholars,  or 
that  many  among  us  should  be  college-bred ;  but  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  many  should  learn  to  delight  in  beautiful  and  in  noble 
things.  The  inevitable  drudgery  of  the  thousands  need  not  whoUy 
preclude  them  from  any  share  in  the  refi*eshment  and  help  that 
comes  through  the  windows  of  the  soul. 

It  18  the  glory  of  our  nineteenth-century  democracy,  —  which 

is  nothing  else  than  the  love  for  humanity  taking  more  visible 

shape  in  the  world,  —  it  is  the  glory  of  our  democracy  to  make  it 

easier  for  all  men  to  live  in  fellowship  with  t^e  everlasting  things. 

By  all  means,  in  the  breadth  of  a  new  charity,  we  should  help  all 

men ;  for  as  Marcus  Aurelius  says  in  speaking  of  his  delight  in 

following  the  courses  of  the  stars,  ''  Such  contemplations  as  these 

scour  off  the  rust  contracted  by  dwelling  here  below." 

Henry  8.  Pancoast. 
Gbrmamtowk,  PHiuu>KLpmAy  Penx. 


PROFESSOR  SHEDD'S  "DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY." ^ 

In  many  respects  these  two  large  volumes  offer  the  best  that 
can  be  said  in  behalf  of  that  which  the  author  often  styles  the 
elder  Calvinism.  That  rationale  of  Christian  doctrines  which  was 
adopted  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  theologians  of  Puritan- 
ism reappears  in  its  main  features  in  this  treatise.  The  system 
gains  something  from  Dr.  Shedd's  lucidity  of  expression  and 
purity  of  diction.     The  style  never  labors  nor  becomes  obscure. 

1  Dogmatic  Theology,  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  Roosevelt  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Tork.  2  vols. 
F|>.  X,  546  ;  v,  803.    New  Tork  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1888. 
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The  reader  is  never  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
even  when  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  refinements  are  under 
consideration.  The  work  easily  takes  precedence  among  the  vari- 
ous presentations  of  Puritan  Calvinism,  and  will  have  permanent 
value  as  an  explanation  of  that  influential  system  of  religious 
philosophy. 

Three  principles  imderlie  the  leading  arguments  and  main  con- 
clusions of  the  work.  They  are :  a  realistic  conception  of ''  nature  " 
as  distinguished  from  individuality,  a  conception  which  yields  the 
author's  philosophy  of  the  Trinity,  the  Person  of  Christ,  and 
Original  Sin;  an  ethical  conception  of  the  divine  attributes 
which  exalts  justice  above  mercy  and  is  frequently  expressed  in 
the  statement  that  God  must  be  just  and  may  be  merciful,  a 
conception  which  yields  the  author's  philosophy  of  the  Atonement 
and  of  Betribution  ;  and  a  conception  of  the  divine  purposes  in  De- 
crees and  Election  which  determines  the  author's  opinions  con- 
cerning the  redemption  of  individuals  and  their  eternal  salvation. 
There  are  secondary  criteria  and  theories,  as  in  respect  to  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible  and  the  laws  of  spiritual  life,  but  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  work  correspond  to  the  three  controlling 
principles  which  have  been  indicated. 

1.  The  first  of  these  principles,  which  distinguishes  nature  from 
personality,  is  applied  to  the  Trinity  to  predicate  the  unity  of  the 
nature  or  essence  of  God,  as  existing  in  the  three  distinctions  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Some  conception  of  this  sort  is 
held  by  all  Trinitarians,  with  the  meaning  that  God  is  not  triune 
in  the  sense  in  which  He  is  a  single  nature  or  being,  and  that 
the  trinitarian  personalities  are  not  like  human  individuals,  but  are 
rather  principles  or  distinctions  of  personality  having  a  common 
ground  as  modes  of  existence  in  the  one  absolute,  indivisible  Be- 
ing, although  the  preferable  view  is  that  the  personality  itself  is 
given  in  the  trinitarian  mode  of  existence. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  who  is 
two  natures  in  one  person.  Of  course,  if  human  nature  can  exist 
apart  from  actual  individuals,  and  if  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity,  as  entering  into  the  God-man,  is  the  divine  nature  apart 
from  personality,  so  that  the  two  natures  are  entities  without  per- 
sonality and  can  thus  combine  into  a  person,  as  Dr.  Shedd  holds, 
there  is  no  trouble  in  accepting  the  exact  definitions  and  distinc- 
tions which  follow.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  these 
distinctions  of  ontology  have  been  of  any  other  service  than  to 
set  aside  erroneous  theories,  and  whether  they  do  not  give  an  air 
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of  unreality  and  even  improbability  to  the  fact  they  profess  to 
explain. 

The  principle  is  applied  also  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  men  are  guilty  for  the  first  sin  of 
Adam,  and  thus  that  they  are  responsible  and  punishable  for  ihe 
inclination  to  sin  which  they  inherit. 

''  The  posterity  could  not  participate  in  the  first  sin  in  the  form 
of  individuals,  and  hence  they  must  hare  participated  in  it  in  the 
form  of  a  race.  This  supposes  that  the  race-form  is  prior  to  the 
individual  form ;  that  man  first  exists  as  a  race  or  species,  and  in 
this  mode  of  existence  commits  a  single  and  common  sin.  The 
individual,  now  a  separate  and  distinct  unit,  was  once  part  of  a 
greater  whole.  .  .  .  The  term  '  mankind '  (as  used  in  the  West- 
minster Catechism  16)  denotes  here  the  human  nature  before  it 
was  individualized  by  propagation.  This  nature  sinned.  Human 
nature  existing  primarily  as  a  unity  in  Adam  and  Eve,  and  this 
same  human  nature  as  subsequently  distributed  and  metamor- 
phosed into  the  millions  of  individual  men,  are  two  modes  of  the 
same  thing."  ''  Now,  if  the  traducian  postulate  be  true,  namely, 
that  Adam  and  his  posterity  were  specifically  one  in  the  apostasy, 
all  that  is  said  of  the  individual  Adam  can  be  said  of  his  pos- 
terity. The  posterity  committed  the  first  sin  prior  to  its  im- 
putation to  them,  and  it  was  imputed  to  them  as  a  culpable  and 
damning  act  of  disobedience.  .  .  •  There  is  certainly  nothing  un- 
just in  imputing  the  first  sin,  and  the  ensuing  corruption,  to  the 
posterity  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  author  of  both." 

The  argument  runs  in  this  way.  Scripture  teaches  that  the  first 
sin  is  imputed  to  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  sin  and  guilt  because 
they  committed  it.  This  Scriptural  teaching  is  found  in  Bom.  v. 
12 :  **  Death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that  aU  sinned."  The  only 
interpretation  is  that  the  sin  which  all  sinned  was  the  sin  of  Adam. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  men  for  sins  which  they  did  not 
commit.  Therefore  Adam's  posterity  must  have  participated  in 
his  sin.  This  they  could  not  have  done  as  individuals,  and  they 
therefore  did  it  as  the  human  nature  in  the  first  pair,  previous  to 
propagation.  This  is  credible  because  the  first  human  beings 
differed  from  all  who  came  after  in  that  they  contained  the  whole 
of  human  nature  as  a  species  in  themselves,  and  sinned  in  a 
double  sense,  as  a  species  and  as  individuals.  This  immense  con* 
elusion  rests  on  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  ''  all  sinned,"  as 
to  which  there  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  purely  exegetical 
grounds.    All  other  passages  of  Scripture  quoted  by  Dr.  Shedd 
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pertain  to  the  fact  of  inherited  cormption  raUier  than  inherited 
guilt.  When  it  is  asked  why  only  the  first  sin  of  Adam  and 
Eve  is  charged  upon  their  posterity,  the  reply  is  that  as  soon 
as  the  first  individual  was  conceived  the  original  unity  of  the 
species  was  destroyed  and  our  first  parents  became  individuals 
l&e  their  descendants.  When  it  is  asked  why  the  [sins  of  Adam 
and  Eve  during  the  interval  between  the  first  sin  and  the  con- 
ception of  Cain  are  not  imputed  also  to  their  posterity,  the  reply 
is  that  the  first  sin  was  against  a  probationary  statute  which 
was  given  to  test  the  obedience  of  the  race,  and  later  sins 
were  transgressions  of  the  moral  law,  and  this  ^^  shows  that  the 
personal  transgressions  of  Adam  after  his  first  sin  would  not 
be  imputable  even  to  the  non-individualized  nature  in  him." 
That  is,  it  is  elaborately  proved  that  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  species,  all  mankind,  previous  to  propagation,  acted  in  the 
first  individuals  because  the  whole  of  human  nature  was  there  of 
necessity,  and  yet,  the  condition  of  the  first  pair  remaining  pre- 
cisely the  same,  after  a  single  act  the  species  was  not  involved. 
The  agency  of  the  species  therefore  depended  on  some  peculiarity 
of  an  outward  command,  and  thus  on  the  sovereign  good-pleasure 
of  God,  which  we  do  not  understand,  knowing  only  that  he  pleased 
so  to  do.  The  common  guilt  of  posterity  for  Uie  first  sin  does  not 
rest  then  on  the  laws  of  unpropagated  human  nature,  because  that 
acts  now  in  one  way  and  now  in  another,  now  completely  and  now 
not  at  all.  There  is  just  as  good  reason  to  believe  that  God  of  his 
sovereign  good-pleasure  made  Adam  in  a  single  trial  the  represen- 
tative of  his  posterity  as  to  believe  that  our  guilt  depends  on  a  law 
of  human  nature  which  acted  only  once,  although  for  some  time 
afterwards  the  conditions  remained  the  same.  But  Dr.  Shedd 
rejects  the  representative  theory  because  without  participation 
there  can  be  no  guilt.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  could 
be  guilty,  —  by  participation  ;  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  we 
could  participate,  —  as  a  species;  before  the  propagation  of  the 
species  we  must  have  participated  in  the  nature  of  the  case;  and 
yet  before  propagation  began  the  species  did  not  act  always  but 
only  once,  and  therefore  did  not  act  necessarily.  And  so  the 
argument  falls.  The  peculiarity  of  the  command,  and  not  the 
peculiarity  of  an  unpropagated  human  species,  involved  the  fall 
of  mankind.  There  is  little  to  choose  among  the  various  theories 
advanced  to  show  that  Adam's  posterity  is  guilty  of  Adam's  sin, 
but  the  most  fanciful  of  all  is  the  theory  advocated  by  Dr.  Shedd 
that  the  human  species  was  concerned  in  the  first  human  sin,  yet, 
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as  a  species,  had  no  relation  to  the  subsequent  sins  of  Adam,  even 
those  which  he  committed  before  Cain  was  conceived,  nor  to  any 
of  the  sins  of  following  generations. 

The  method  of  transmitting  this  race-guilt  from  generation  to 
generation  is  soberly  explained  in  this  way :  "  Hence  it  follows, 
that  what  is  strictly  and  purely  individual  in  a  human  person 
must  not  be  confounded  with  what  is  specific  in  him.  As  an 
individual  he  sins  individually,  but  what  he  does  in  this  individual 
manner  does  not  affect  that  portion  of  human  nature  which  he 
i*eceives  to  transmit.  This  fractional  part  of  the  nature  does  not 
^  sin  in  and  with '  the  individual  containing  and  transmitting  it. 
He  may  be  regenerated  as  an  individual,  but  this  does  not  regen- 
erate that  part  of  the  human  species  which  he  includes,  and  which 
he  is  to  individualize  by  generation.  His  children  are  bom  un- 
regenerate.  Regeneration  is  individual  only,  not  specific.  It  is 
founded  upon  an  election  out  of  an  aggregate  of  separate  indi- 
viduals. Consequently,  it  does  not  sanctify  that  fraction  of  each 
individual  which  is  deposited  in  each  individual  to  be  propagated. 
Neither  do  the  individual  transgressions  of  a  natural  man  make 
the  corrupt  nature  of  his  children  any  more  corrupt.  The  non- 
individualized  nature  in  his  person  remains  just  as  it  came  from 
Adam.  ...  It  is  a  latent  nature  or  principle  which  remains  in  a 
quiescent  state  in  reference  to  his  individuality.  It  is  inactive, 
as  existing  in  him.  It  does  not  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  his  indi- 
vidual power.  It  constitutes  no  part  of  his  individuality.  Not 
until  it  is  individualized,  and  being  separated  from  the  progenitor 
becomes  a  distinct  person  by  itself,  does  it  begin  to  act  out  the 
sinful  disposition  originated  in  it  when  Adam  feU."  When  a 
child  is  bom,  then,  part  of  the  original  sin  he  has  makes  him 
commit  all  his  individual  sins,  and  part  of  it  is  stored  up  to  be 
employed  only  if  he  should  happen  to  have  children,  and  the 
original  sin  set  apart  for  purposes  of  transmission  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  original  sin  he  received  from  his  parents  for  his  own 
individual  use.  If  it  is  thought  that  too  much  space  has  been 
given  to  these  artificial  refinements,  it  need  only  be  said  that  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  and  apostasy  of  man  occupies  nearly  one 
fifth  of  the  two  volumes,  and  has  a  decisive  relation  to  the  author's 
philosophy  of  atonement,  justice,  regeneration,  and  retribution. 

2.  Another  postulate  of  Dr.  Shedd's  theology  is  the  supremacy 
of  justice  among  the  divine  attributes.  "  God  mv^t  be  just  and 
may  be  merciful."  He  really  means  that  sin  deserves  punishment 
and  does  not  deserve  forgiveness,  and  that  so  far  as  sinners  are 
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ooncemed  they  can  set  up  no  claim  to  pardon.  If  justice,  as  an 
attribute  of  God,  has  a  necessity,  which  other  attributes  have  not, 
it  has  to  be  explained  how  a  weaker  attribute,  mercy,  gains  the 
ascendency,  so  that  man  is  forgiven.  If  it  is  said  that  justice  is 
satisfied  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is 
love  rather  than  justice  which  originated  the  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion, and  that  the  final  cause  of  Christ's  sufferings  was  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners,  not  the  satisfaction  of  justice.  Salvation  was  the 
object,  satisfaction  a  condition ;  not,  satisfaction  the  object,  sal- 
vation consistent  with  it.  That  compassion  is  necessarily  felt  by 
God  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Shedd,  but  merely  in  passing,  when  he 
says  ^^  compassion  towards  the  sinner  must  be  felt,  but  may  or 
may  not  be  manifested  by  Him."  Then  both  compassion  and 
justice  are  necessary,  but  the  necessity  of  justice  is  more  neces- 
sary than  the  necessity  of  compassion.  This  means  that  justice 
is  an  active  attribute,  compassion  a  passive  attribute,  since  it  may 
or  may  not  be  exercised.  But  is  it  not  the  very  nature  of  mercy, 
compassion,  and  love  to  manifest  themselves  in  appropriate  ways? 
There  is  a  discrimination  between  the  absolute  and  the  relative 
claim  of  a  sinner  on  God.  As  a  matter  of  absolute  and  naked 
justice,  the  sinner  deserves  to  be  punished.  In  view  of  the  reve- 
lation God  has  made  of  his  disposition  towards  men  in  providing 
redemption,  the  sinner  has  a  right  to  expect  gracious  treatment. 
God's  government  of  the  world  is  such  that  his  mercy  and  love 
are  as  prominent  facts  in  it  as  his  distributive  justice.  The  ex- 
pectations and,  relatively,  the  claims  of  men  are  determined  by 
the  knowledge  of  God  they  have  from  aU  his  revelations,  not  from 
an  idea  of  God  we  could  imagine  they  might  have  if  they  knew 
Him  only  by  unaided  reason.  Since  the  greatest  and  crowning 
revelation  is  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  that  is,  a  revelation  of 
mercy,  may  we  not,  under  such  a  disclosure  of  the  character  of  God, 
conclude  that  He  must  be  merciful  in  order  to  be  God,  with  as 
good  reason  as  we  conclude  that  He  must  be  just  in  order  to  be 
God?  As  human  justice  is  the  guardian  of  rights,  so  divine 
justice  may  be  considered  the  guardian  of  all  the  attributes.  In 
justice  to  himself  God  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
that  compassion  which  He  '^  must "  feel. 

In  relation  to  man,  the  justice  of  God  may  be  believed  to  speak 
the  last  word  rather  than  the  first  word.  After  God  has  revealed 
himself  in  his  entire  will  and  disposition,  justice  pronounces  on 
the  desert  of  man.  Man  might,  in  thought,  be  so  abstracted  from 
his  actual  state  as  a  sinner  who  has  already  been  dealt  with  merci- 
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fully,  that,  as  a  transgressor  of  law,  he  would  be  seen  to  deserve 
punishment,  and  so  be  considered  as  already  under  condemnation. 
But  justice  is  more  exalted  when  it  is  thought  of  as  waiting  till 
God  has  made  all  those  reTelations  which  have  in  view  the  good  of 
man,  and  then,  when,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  case  is  in,  and  man 
has  had  the  full  opportunity  God  ¥rill  give  him,  as  pronouncing 
solemn  sentence.  Therefore,  the  great  judgment  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  not  previous  to  it,  and  decisions 
are  determined  by  the  sinner's  relation  to  Christ,  not  by  his  rela- 
tion to  some  other  and  lower  revelation  of  God,  and  not,  it  may  be 
added,  by  his  relation  to  the  sin  of  Adam.  The  world  is  to  be 
convicted  of  sin  because  men  believe  not  on  Christ. 

Moreover,  what  is  called  the  law  of  God  is  a  manifestation  of 
his  mercy  as  truly  as  it  is  of  his  righteousness.  The  decalogue, 
transgression  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Shedd,  exposes  man  to 
the  wrath  of  God,  was  something  more  than  a  standard  by  which  to 
determine  whether  or  not  men  are  sinners.  It  was  a  direction  of 
I  life.  In  love  and  mercy  to  men  God  made  plain  their  duty.  It 
sketched  the  ideal  life.  It  was  a  revelation  of  the  holy  and  loving 
character  of  God  which  other  nations  did  not  have.  To  suppose 
that  the  law  was  given  and  transgressed  before  the  mercy  of  God 
was  revealed,  that  law  was  exclusively  a  revelation  of  his  holiness, 
and  that  mercy  was  revealed  afterwards,  and  only  because  law  had 
been  transgressed,  and  therefore  to  conclude  that  God  must  be 
just  and  may  be  merciful,  as  if  law  had  to  do  only  with  his  justice, 
and  the  gospel  only  with  his  mercy,  is  to'  sacrifice  fact  to  theory. 
The  decalogue  was  mercy  as  well  as  law,  and  the  gospel  is  law 
as  weU  as  mercy.  The  will  of  God  for  our  life  is  revealed  in 
Christ,  and  is  quite  as  conspicuous  as  the  merciful  provision  for 
forgiveness  of  sins. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  God's  disclosures  of  himself  express  his 
disposition  principally  on  two  sides :  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  man 
under  law,  and  in  respect  to  the  good  of  man  as  the  recipient  of 
blessing.  On  the  lowest  ranges  of  revelation,  on  which  no  posi- 
tive law  appears,  right  and  wrong  are  recognized,  and  also  the 
goodness  of  God,  as  Paul  reminded  the  barbarous  Lycaonians,  "  in 
that  he  did  good  and  gave  you  from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  your  hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  God's  revela- 
tion to  the  Jews  was  a  covenant  which  promised  blessing  from 
Him  and  required  obedience  from  them.  And  the  gospel  brings 
both  elements  to  their  highest  value  and  expression.  Every  one's 
deserts,  character  and  destiny  are  determined  in  view  of  the  dis- 
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pensation  under  which  he  lives.  In  Christian  lands  one  is  not 
judged  by  the  Jewish  law  and  saved  by  the  Christian  gospel. 
He  is  under  Christian  law  and  Christian  grace.  Under  this 
highest  law  he  is  found  a  sinner,  but  obtains  grace  through  his 
knowledge  of  God's  dispensation  given  by  Christ.  Under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  God's  will  was  known  and  his  grace  was 
known.  If  the  Jews  who  died  before  the  time  of  Christ  were  to 
receive  no  clearer  knowledge  after  death,  their  destiny  is  deter- 
mined in  view  of  the  knowledge  and  motive  they  had ;  and  so  of 
revelations  still  more  obscure.  And  if  those  under  preparatory 
and  inferior  dispensations  have,  after  death,  knowledge  of  Christ, 
justice  will  pronounce  sentence  in  view  of  all  the  light  given. 

The  inferior  and  precarious  position  of  mercy  shapes  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Shedd's  theology  in  at  least  two  important  respects. 
First,  he  concludes  that  the  principal  object  of  Christ's  atonement 
was  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  justice,  and  that  such  satisfaction,  to 
have  any  significance,  must  be  of  equal  value  with  the  punishment 
of  sin.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word  '^ quantity"  in 
respect  to  the  substitution  of  Christ's  sufferings  for  our  punishment, 
and  ascribes  to  the  pains  Christ  endured  a  penal  value.  And, 
second,  the  author's  opinions  concerning  the  eternal  destiny  of 
men  rest  on  the  dictum  ''  God  must  be  just  and  maybe  merciful." 
It  would  not  conflict  with  his  conceptions  of  God's  character  to 
believe  that  all  men  are  left  to  go  down  to  eternal  death.  As 
matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  the  lost  may  be  relatively  few,  but 
if  all  mankind  were  lost  God  would  be  satisfied,  for  it  would  be 
perfectly  just^  and  unfallen  angels  could  look  on  in  untroubled 
admiration.  The  unevangelized  heathen  present,  therefore,  no 
problem  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Shedd.  They  all  sinned  in  Adam, 
and  deserve  eternal  death;  they  all  have  actually  sinned,  and 
deserve  eternal  death;  the  exercise  of  mercy  is  optional  with 
God,  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  his  character  if  he  puts  forth  no 
effort  to  save  them. 

3.  The  third  postulate  is  the  doctrine  of  the  election  of  some 
to  eternal  life  by  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God.  The  relation 
of  man's  freedom  to  God's  eternal  purposes  presents  profound 
difficulty  to  all  minds.  But  is  it  necessary  that  the  admission  of 
a  mystery  should  grow  into  a  recognized  factor  in  the  observed 
workings  of  redemption  ?  Is  it  not  unwise  to  distinguish  between 
common  grace,  which  is  given  to  all  who  hear  the  gospel,  and 
regenerating  grace,  which  is  given  only  to  the  elect ;  to  maintain 
that  common  grace  is  enough  to  regenerate  if  the  sinner  were 
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not  disindiDed,  but  that  regenerating  grace  has  the  peculiarity  of 
removing  disinclination ;  that  inasmuch  as,  under  common  grace, 
the  non-elect  might,  if  they  would,  become  regenerate,  some  of 
them,  who  wish  and  strive  to  become  regenerate  and  apparently 
liave  right  inclination,  may  be  considered  conditionally  elect? 
Here  is  the  argument :  only  the  elect  are  regenerate,  and  they 
are  regenerate  because  they  have  regenerating  grace,  and  they 
have  regenerating  grace  because  they  are  the  elect.  Eegeneration, 
thus,  is  solely  the  act  of  God.  Man  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  not  by  means  of  the  truth,  but  is  the  direct  act  of 
God.  Man  may  prepare  himself  for  it,  but  has  no  share  in  the 
event  itself.  How  it  can  be  a  spiritual  change,  yet  without  the 
use  of  truth,  and  by  the  direct  omnipotence  of  God,  how  man's 
preparation  for  it  is  necessary,  and  yet  man  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  are  points  of  which  no  explanation  is  offered.  I  cannot 
dwell  at  length  on  the  use  made  by  the  author  of  the  doctrine 
of  election,  in  addition  to  its  scriptural  use  of  assurance  to  the 
Christian  and  the  church  that  God's  purposes  will  not  fail, 
but  only  indicate  the  prominence  he  gives  it.  There  are  two 
persons  into  whose  hands  I  should  consider  it  dangerous  to  put 
the  chapter  on  regeneration:  one  who  is  skeptical  or  doubtful 
concerning  the  gospel,  and  one  who,  impressed  with  his  need  and 
duty  relative  to  Christ,  is  near  the  point  of  decision.  The  one 
would  be  strengthened  in  his  doubts,  the  other  made  discouraged 
or  indifferent.  Indeed,  the  only  person  who  could  derive  ad- 
vantage from  perusal  of  the  chapter  is  the  professional  theologian, 
who  knows  that  the  most  hopeless  and  unintelligible  theories  have 
been  entertained  by  men  of  singular  piety  and  the  spirit  of 
martyrs. 

The  above  account  of  the  main  currents  of  thought  in  Dr. 
Shedd's  theology,  although  brief,  is,  I  think,  substantially  correct. 
Mention  might  have  been  made  of  other  portions  of  the  work, 
such  as  certain  chapters  on  the  doctrine  of  God  and  of  Chris- 
tology,  with  which  I  find  myself  in  hearty  agreement,  and  which 
are  reasoned  with  marked  ability.  But  as  these  maintain  opinions 
held  in  common  by  Christians,  and  employ  arguments  which  have 
long  been  current,  they  do  not  call  for  comment  in  this  article, 
which  aims  chiefly  to  point  out  features  which  are  characteristic 
and  controlling.  It  only  remains  to  notice  some  things  of  second- 
ary importance. 

The  most  lively  and  entertaining  chapter  is  that  which  presents 
arguments  against  ^' pseudo^volution,"  by  which  is  meant  the 
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derivation  of  one  genus  from  another,  and  therefore  of  man  from 
lower  orders  of  animab,  and  against  the  theory  of  a  greater  anti- 
quity of  the  human  race  than  from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
years.  As  to  the  latter  point,  the  principal  argument  is,  that  in 
a  longer  period  the  population  would  have  become  vastly  greater. 
But  since  the  author  believes  that  at  the  deluge  the  existing  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  with  eight  exceptions,  was  destroyed,  he,  of 
course,  means  that  the  deluge  was  not  more  than  six  thousand  or 
eight  thousand  years  ago.  The  exploded  theory  of  Malthus,  that 
the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence  is  in  arithmetical  propor- 
tion, that  of  population  in  geometrical  proportion,  is  quoted  without 
suspicion  that  there  are  any  checks  to  the  increase  of  population. 
In  this  chapter  only  does  Dr.  Shedd,  who  is  the  most  gentle  and 
winning  of  men,  pass  into  the  satirical  vein.  Indeed,  a  charm  of 
the  work  is  the  candor  and  seriousness  with  which  some  of  the  most 
improbable  opinions  are  elucidated. 

Dr.  Shedd  holds  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible.  If  there  are 
any  errors,  they  belong  to  copies,  not  to  the  original  autograph 
manuscripts.  Discrepant  statements  do  not  prove  error  when 
they  occur  in  the  Bible,  for  a  book  would  not  contradict  itself. 
Only  disagreement  with  some  fact  stated  in  other  books  could 
prove  mistake.  ^'For  example,  2  Kings  viii.  26,  asserts  that 
Ahaziah  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 
2  Chronicles  xxii.  2  asserts  that  he  was  forty-two  years  old 
at  that  time.  One  of  these  must  be  corrected  by  the  other." 
Some  copyist  was  in  error.  "According  to  1  Samuel  vi.  19, 
60,070  men  were  slain  for  looking  into  the  ark ;  seventy  men 
probably  being  the  number." 

The  reason  there  can  be  no  mistake  is,  that  if  error  is  admitted 
at  one  point  we  cannot  know  what  is  true  and  what  is  imtrue ; 
therefore  it  is  all  true.  Yet  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  copies  in 
which.  Dr.  Shedd  admits,  there  may  be  mistakes.  But  if  in  our 
copies  mistake  is  admitted  at  one  point,  how  can  we  decide  at 
other  points  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  ?  We  do  not  have  the 
originals,  but  only  the  copies.  We  have  to  discriminate,  to  use 
our  judgment,  with  the  result  that  we  find  some  mistakes  in  the 
copies,  but  none  which  impair  the  essential  truths  of  revelation. 
It  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion  about  the  originals,  for  we  have 
never  had  them  to  examine.  If  it  was  important  that  God  should 
inspire  a  Bible  which  is  entirely  free  from  mistakes  as  to  matters 
^of  human  knowledge,  why  was  it  not  important  that  he  should 
protect  copyists  from  mistake  at  the  same  points,  especially  as  the 
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copies  were  to  haye  a  very  wide  circulation,  the  originals  scarcely 
any,  the  copies  to  serve  a  permanent,  the  originals  only  a  temporary 
use  ?  I  do  not  imply  that  Dr.  Shedd's  theory  of  the  construction 
of  the  Bible  is  tenable,  but  that  upon  his  own  theory  there  is  need 
for  intelligent  discrimination  between  the  spirit  and  the  letter, 
between  the  essential  and  the  non-«ssential  truths  which  are 
recorded.  The  author's  theory  of  the  Bible  as  infallible  leads 
him  to  quote  texts  indiscriminately  as  of  equal  value.  In  several 
instances  texts  are  not  apprehended  in  their  true  meaning.  It  is 
stated  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah  vi.  9,  10,  concerning  those  whose 
ears  are  heavy  and  whose  eyes  are  shut,  occurs  of tener  in  the  New 
Testament  than  any  other  Old  Testament  text,  and  six  times  in 
the  Gospels,  in  every  instance  in  the  discourse  of  our  Lord,  when, 
as  matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  in  only  four  places  in  the  Gospels, 
three  of  which  are  reports  of  the  same  discourse.  The  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  thought  to  be  in  accord  with  the  best  settled 
results  of  modem  physics,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  resem- 
blances of  the  Hebrew  with  other  Oriental  cosmogonies. 

Dr.  Shedd  has  not  always  been  careful  to  verify  his  references. 
In  some  instances,  when  he  quotes  at  second-hand,  he  repeats  the 
mistake  of  the  book  in  which  he  found  the  quotation.  He  often 
gives  the  substance  of  a  citation,  omitting  words  and  clauses,  yet 
makes  the  whole  an  unbroken  sentence,  and  incloses  it  in  double 
quotation  marks.  The  Westminster  Confession  is  often  treaW 
in  this  way,  so  that  those  who  are  f  axniliar  with  the  exact  phrase- 
ology are  disturbed  by  the  unaccustomed  arrangement  of  words. 
When  only  the  sense  of  a  passage  is  given  the  signs  of  precise 
citation  should  not  be  used.  A  quotation  is  made  from  Dr. 
SchafiE's  article  on  *^  Hades  "  in  which  a  sentence  is  taken  from  a 
division  marked  (o),  another  from  an  earlier  division  marked 
(3),  yet  the  latter  follows  the  former  in  a  continuous  sentence 
which  is  designated  by  quotation  marks.  He  completely  misunder- 
stands the  remark  of  Miiller's  that  the  eschatology  of  the  New 
Testament  excludes  the  opinion  that  universal  restoration  will 
have  been  completed  at  the  day  of  judgment,  since  there  are  then 
wicked  persons  who  are  judged,  by  making  him  say  that  the  New 
Testament  eschatology  forbids  the  opinion  that  any  persons  can 
repent  and  be  saved  between  death  and  judgment.  Dr.  Shedd 
remarks  on  another  page  that  Miiller,  in  placing  Uie  time  of 
repentance  between  death  aud  judgment,  appears  to  contradict 
what  he  says  in  the  former  quotation,  the  fact  being  that  Dr.  • 
Shedd  misunderstands  him. 
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Ik  is  disappointing  to  discover  that  this  system  of  doctrine  is 
individualistic  throughout.  The  kingdom  of  redemption  is  not 
discussed,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  is  not  mentioned.  The 
guilt  of  individuals,  the  salvation  of  individuals,  the  sanctifiea- 
tion  of  individuals,  and  the  condemnation  of  individuals,  are  the 
themes  under  consideration.  The  author  does  not  even  present 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.  There  is  no  statement  concerning  it, 
except  in  a  foot-note  of  twelve  lii^s^  which  gives  Calvin's  explana- 
tion of  the  differeneo  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church, 
and  refers  to  a  sermon  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  on  the  same  distinc- 
tion. The  church  is  looked  on  merely  as  having  the  sacraments, 
and  the  sacraments  are  considered  as  means  of  grace  to  the  indi- 
vidual The  final  consummation  and  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  makes  no  distinct  part  of  the  eschatology.  The  judgment  is 
the  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked,  and  is  of  a 
public  character.  Heaven,  to  which  a  chapter  of  two  pages  is 
given,  is  a  place  in  which  the  blessedness  of  the  believer  is  real- 
ized, a  state  which  is  endless,  and  marked  by  sinless  perfection, 
by  the  impossibility  of  sinning,  and  by  mental  happiness  in  the 
vision  of  the  divine  perfections  and  delight  in  them.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  conviction  that  a  system  is  radically 
defective  which  has  no  place  for  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  nor  for  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  profound  disagreement  which  has  been  expressed  in  the 
above  notice  with  the  leading  principles  of  Dr.  Shedd's  theology 
concerns  his  philosophy  or  rcstionale  of  doctrines.  In  respect  to 
the  separate  doctrines  themselves,  I  am,  for  the  most  part,  in 
general  agreement  with  him.  But  the  reasonings  elaborated  in 
support  of  them  seem  to  me,  in  many  respects,  either  inconclusive 
or  self-contradictory.  As  a  system  of  dogmatic  theology,  its 
merits  must  be  determined  in  view  of  the  methods  and  processes 
of  reasoning  rather  than  in  view  of  the  religious  beliefs  embraced 
by  the  author. 

George  Harris. 
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EDITORIAL. 

i 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  name  of  the  late  Professor  T.  H.  Green  of  Oxford  has  become 
well  known  to  the  public  since  his  death  in  1882  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
six,  partly  because  he  is  the  original  of  Tutor  Gray  in  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward's  popular  story,  but  chiefly  by  the  evidence  which  his  published 
works  give  of  profound  and  original  thought  on  fundamental  questions  of 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  religion.  His  books  are  not  easy  reading,  the 
thought  seeming  to  be  impeded  by  the  effort  of  expression,  but  there  is 
thought  on  every  page  to  reward  the  effort  of  disengaging  it  from  a  la- 
bored style.  His  lectures  were  like  his  books.  In  hb  Memoir,  which  is 
before  us,  it  is  related  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  expressing  himself ^ 
while  yet  the  very  difficulty  of  hb  utterance  gave  one  the  feeling  that  he 
was  working  the  thing  out,  and  not  repeating  other  people's  phrases  or 
ideas.  The  third  and  last  volume  of  his  works,  recently  issued,  and 
which  contains  the  memoir  just  mentioned,  includes  a  few  essays,  some 
of  them  unfinished,  on  Christianity  as  a  spiritual  religion,  under  such  titles 
as  Justification,  Incarnation,  the  Witness  of  God,  Faith,  and  Christian 
Dogma.  Some  of  these  essays  were  originally  in  the  form  of  dis- 
courses addressed  to  students  of  Balliol  College  on  certain  Saturday  even- 
ings preceding  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  it  is 
from  two  of  them  that  Mrs.  Ward  quotes  extended  passages  in  ^<  Robert 
Elsmere." 

On  reading  these  discussions  of  Christian  doctrine  one  is  surprised  to 
find  that  their  positive  contents  unfold  conceptions  of  the  Christian  life 
which  are  strikingly  Biblical  and  spiritual  in  their  main  characteristics, 
conceptions  which  have  been  held  by  devout  thinkers  in  all  the  Christian 
centuries.  The  surprise  one  feels  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Green 
was  supposed  during  hb  life  to  have  broken  away  from  evangelical  opin- 
ions, and  becaase  the  personation  of  him  in  Mrs.  Ward's  novel  makes 
the  same  impression.  And,  indeed,  his  criticbms  on  the  external  facts 
of  Christianity,  on  miracles,  and  on  dogma  indicate  a  wide  departure 
from  the  common  belief.  But  hb  opinions  concerning  the  interior  life 
in  Christ,  through  the  revelation  and  the  reconciliation  of  Grod  in  Christ, 
are  deeply  spiritual  and  instructive.  Paul  and  John  are  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  in  whom  he  finds  the  best  expositions  of  religious 
truth.  They  grasped  the  innermost  truth  of  the  person  and  teaching  of 
Christ  as  the  power  of  a  new  life  rising  out  of  the  life  of  sin  and 
death.     A  single  passage  will  suffice  to  suggest  hb  leading  idea. 

**  There  came  one  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  yet  proclaimed  himself 
the  Son  of  man,  and  was  coDSoious  in  the  very  meanness  of  human  life,  in  its 
final  shame  of  death,  of  the  communication  of  God  to  himself,  and  through 
him  to  mankind.  There  came  another  who,  bringing  with  him  certain  *  meta- 
physical '  conceptions,  the  result  of  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  found  them  in 
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this  man,  whom  death  could  not  hold,  suddenly  become  real ;  who  in  spirit, 
yet  with  a  light  above  the  brightness  of  the  son,  saw  manifested  in  him  that 
which  Fhilo  and  the  Stoics  knew  must  be  ;  even  the  heavenly  man  in  whose 
death  all  barriers  were  broken  down,  that  all  in  the  participation  of  his  life 
might  be  equal  before  €rod.  '  The  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery '  be 
preached  among  the  Gentiles,  even  '  Christ  in  them  the  hope  of  glory.'  .  .  . 
The  highest  result  of  ancient  philosophy  had  been  the  conception  of  the  world 
as  a  system  of  thought,  related  to  God  as  his  word  or  expression,  that  is,  as 
the  spoken  thought  is  related  to  man.  This  conception,  however,  great  as  it 
was,  did  not  present  Grod  under  moral  attributes,  nor  did  it  bring  him  near  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual.  But  in  Christ,  the  writer  whom  the  church 
calls  St.  John  saw  this  divine  thought  manifesting  itself  in  human  life  as 
truth  and  love,  and  that  not  merely  or  fully  through  a  past  visible  existence  — 
though  such  existence  had  been  vouchsafed  as  '  a  sign '  —  but  through  a  spirit 
which  should  dwell  in  men,  drawn  out  of  the  world,  won  from  sense  and  the 
flesh  forever.  The  presence  of  this  spirit  was  the  presence  of  the  Son,  so 
that  the  perfect  knowledge  and  love  which  subsisted  from  eternity  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  might  be  reproduced  in  men  as  the  knowledge  of  Grod 
and  love  of  each  other." 

Professor  Green  dwelt  so  much  on  the  life  in  Christ,  on  the  immanence 
of  Grod  in  the  Christian,  and  on  the  spiritoal  witness  within,  that  hb  biog- 
rapher thinks  it  necessary  to  defend  him  against  the  charge  of  mysti- 
cism. 

The  significance  of  his  attitade  is  found  in  the  fear  he  felt  that  the 
church  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  hold  on  that  which  is  the  reality,  the 
very  core  of  Christianity,  and  of  exalting  to  the  first  place  that  which  is 
merely  accessory,  the  external  history,  the  miracles,  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  Christ's  birth  and  life  and  resurrection.  His  um  was  not  to 
abjure  Christianity  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  incredibility  as  a  history 
and  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  evidence  for  it,  but  rather  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  very  heart  of  it,  the  new  life  in  Christ,  so  that,  as  at  the 
first,  the  gospel  might  make  its  spiritual  way,  transforming  individuals 
and  society.  There  is,  we  believe,  in  these  apprehensions  an  underesti- 
mation in  two  respects.  He  underestimated  the  value  of  the  actual  his- 
tory and  the  outward  forms  in  which  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world, 
failing  to  recognize  the  indissoluble  union  of  event  and  truth.  But  it  is 
not  at  diis  point  that  we  would  argue  now.  We  would  notice  rather 
his  underestimation  of  the  agencies  constantly  at  work  to  preserve  the 
spiritual  conception  of  Christianity,  and  to  exalt  the  living,  present 
Christ  ae  the  power  of  new  life  in  believers. 

The  Christian  pulpit  of  to-day,  with  all  its  limitations,  is  a  perpetual 
reinforcement  of  spiritual  Christianity.  More  than  ever  before,  it  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  translation  of  truth  into  life.  It  has  a  single  eye  to  the 
character  which  Christianity  aims  to  produce.  It  delineates  the  Chris- 
tian man  in  his  spiritual  qualities.  It  discourses  much  concerning  ^e 
experience  of  the  believer  in  Christ.  Even  when  it  urges  sinners  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  salvation,  it  impresses  the  necessity  of  a 
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gpiritoal  change  00  prolonnd  that  many  have  felt  they  cannot  become  con- 
nected "with  the  outward  organization,  tiie  church,  because  diey  have  not 
had  conscioas  experience  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  In  its  religion,  as  in 
all  things  else,  the  present  age  is  subjective.  It  is  given  to  introspection. 
It  analyzes  feelings  as  well  as  thought,  and  reviews  the  very  succession 
of  processes  in  religious  experience. 

In  a  rough  classification,  the  successive  types  of  preaching  may  be 
described  as  historical,  doctrinal,  and  spiritual.  The  primitive  type,  the 
historical,  dwelt  on  the  great  events  of  Christianity,  the  crucifixion  and 
leeorrection  of  Christ,  and  the  fnlfiUmMits  of  prophecy.  Daring  the  oen- 
tnries  which  preceded  Proteetantism  this  form  of  preaching  predomi- 
nated. The  observance  of  the  Christian  year,  the  seasons  of  Advent,  of 
Lent,  of  Easter,  of  Whitsuntide,  kept  fresh  before  tiie  people  the  objective 
events  of  the  gospel.  The  doctrinal  controversies  which  arose  centred 
in  the  sessions  of  councils  and  the  authoritative  promulgation  of  creeds 
rather  than  in  the  preaching  which  was  addressed  to  the  masses. 

With  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  followed  the  medieval  period, 
and  the  deepening  of  reflection  which  ensued,  came  the  popularization  of 
«k>ctrine.  Theology  was  preached.  The  teaching  of  theological  fathers 
was  revived.  The  epistles  supplanted  the  gospels.  The  creed  intei^ 
preted  the  Bible.  Dcigmatic  controversy  invaded  tiie  pulpit  and  1^ 
pealed  to  the  pew.  Calvinism  was  domesticated  4n  the  thought  of  the 
common  people.  The  little  children  of  Puritans  boUi  in  Old  and  in  New- 
England  were  inoculated  with  the  dogmatic  abstractions  of  the  catechism. 
The  original  stream  of  historical  preaching  flowed  on  in  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  also  in  the  Church  of  England,  although  in  the  latter  the 
dogmatic  element  was  largely  commingled.  But  Puritanism  in  England 
and  America,  disdaining  the  festivals  of  ritualism  and  the  externalities 
of  ecclesiasticism,  poured  on  in  the  unmingled  stream  of  a  doctrinal 
movement  which  controlled  preaching,  opinion,  and  Christian  life. 
Preachers  of  tiie  last  century  and  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  were 
aocustomed  to  present  schemes  of  doctrine  in  discourses  arranged  in 
order,  which  c<Mistituted  what  was  called  ^'  bodies  "  of  divinity,  although 
in  the  absence  of  flesh  and  blood  diey  might  with  more  propriety  have 
been  called  skeletons.  It  should  be  noticed^  however,  that  from  the 
Reformation  onwards,  the  partly  subjective  doctrines  of  Sin,  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,  Regeneration  and  Sanctification  were  made  prominent, 
and  were  emphasized  in  preaching  even  more  than  the  objective  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  Atonement. 

It  is  generally  perceived  that  the  present  style  of  preaching  is  in  broad 
contrast  with  that  doctrinal  preaching  which,  being  abstract  and  argu- 
mentative, was  emphatically  rationalistic.  And  the  contrast  is  such  that 
the  preaching  of  to-day  may,  in  the  con^Mirison,  be  best  characterized  as 
spirituaL  It  attempts  to  bring  the  living  Christ  to  the  living  soul.  It 
exalts  the  Christian  type  of  character.  It  explabs  and  illuminates  the 
freedom  of  faith,  the  peace  of  personal  trust,  the  consciousness  of  son- 
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diip,  the  newness,  that  is,  the  perennial  freshness,  of  the  life  in  the 
Spirit,  the  law  of  service,  the  spiritual  renovation  of  society.  Doctrines 
eoneeming  the  divine  character  and  government  are  presented,  hut  rather 
to  get  their  use  as  motive  than  to  maintain  their  correctness  and  defend 
them  against  objection.  Doctrines  concerning  redemption  from  sin  are 
maintained,  but  rather  to  recognize  the  facts  of  the  moral  nature  in  its 
perversion  and  the  results  of  renewal  in  character  than  to  speculate  on 
the  origin  of  sin  or  to  analyze  the  method  and  processes  of  regeneration. 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  year  in  and  year  out,  preachers  have  to  stand 
before  the  people  with  a  message,  and  almost  of  necessity  they  must 
present  truth  in  its  significance  for  the  actual^  inner  life. 

The  endeavor  of  modem  preaching  to  get  at  the  spiritual  power  of 
Christianity  is  so  urgent  that  it  is  exposing  the  pulpit  to  a  certain  danger. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  emotionalism,  even  to  sentimentalism,  which 
needs  to  be  guarded.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  fine  analysis  of  mo- 
tives, eiperiences,  feelings,  and  spiritual  states.  Excessive  introspection 
produces  hot-house  piety.  There  may  be  too  little  venturing  out  into  the 
open  air  of  Otod^%  truth  as  it  is  known  in  the  great  objective  revelations 
He  has  made  in  the  world.  There  may  be  also  a  mystical  manner  of 
presenting  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  which  leads  to  that  vagueness  and 
sense  of  monotony  which  always  accompany  unreality. 

There  is  little  danger,  tiien,  that  the  outward  and  historical  will  oo^ 
cupy  too  large  a  place  in  modem  conceptions  of  the  gospel.  There  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  events  through  which  God  has 
made  himself  known  and  to  separate  spiritual  truth  from  that  body  of 
facts  in  which  it  originally  appeared.  And  therefore  while  there  need  be 
BO  fear  that  preaching  and  thought  will  become  too  spiritual,  there  may 
be  a  liability  to  excessive  abstraction  and  introspection  which,  because 
they  are  expressed  in  religious  phraseology,  may  be  mistaken  for  spiritual* 
ity.  The  corrective  of  such  a  tendency  is  in  the  restoration,  according 
to  a  trae  proportion,  of  the  historical  facts  of  Christianity.  Truth,  now 
as  ever,  needs  its  setting.  Imagination  must  have  the  suggestion  of  eon- 
erete  embodiments.  The  Christ  of  faith  must  be  set  before  men  as  the 
Jesus  of  history.  Otherwise  they  will  worship  they  know  not  what.  A 
restoration  in  all  branches  of  the  church  of  the  observance  of  the  Chris- 
tian year  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  in  restoring  the  sense  of 
reality  in  religion. 

It  may  be  believed,  as  it  certainly  should  be  desired,  that  what  \A  beKt 
in  the  three  great  elements  of  history,  doctrine,  and  life  will  be  com- 
bined as  the  church  goes  forward  in  its  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  This  combination  is  complete  in  the  New  Testament,  as  a  basis 
of  fact  in  the  veritable  hbtory  of  Jesus  and  the  founding  of  his  chdroh, 
a  new  life  and  a  new  society  appearing,  and  a  sacred  philosophy  of  it  all 
in  the  doctrinal  epistles.  Spiritual  Christianity  realized  in  li£e,  which  is 
unquestionably  the  intended  result  of  the  gospel,  will  be  preserved  by 
supplying  itself  at  the  original  sources.     The  church  was  never  in  s# 
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immediate  contact  as  now  with  the  Bible.  If  knowledge  corresponds  to 
the  variely  of  gospels  and  epistles,  if  the  whole  New  Testament  becomes 
an  open  book,  it  is  certain  that  spiritual  life  will  be  nourished  at  the 
roots  and  will  branch  out  symmetricaUy  in  many-sided  Christian  life. 

We  heartily  respond  to  the  desire  which  was  so  earnest  with  Profes- 
sor Green  that  Jesus  should  be  to  all  men  what  He  was  to  Paul  and  to 
John  in  respect  to  the  new  life  emerging  from  sin  and  death,  and  in  re- 
spect to  the  witness  of  our  spirits  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  we  also  de- 
sire that  the  Jesus  of  the  gospels  should  be  kept  in  near  and  clear  per- 
ception before  the  world,  so  that  the  spiritual  life  of  to-day,  like  the 
spiritual  life  of  Paul  and  John,  may  have  its  conscious  source  in  Him 
who  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  Grentiles,  belieyed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into 
glory. 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  ON  THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

A  NEWBPAFEB  published  in  St  Louis  as  an  organ  of  German  Catholics 
and  known  as  '*  The  Herald  of  Faith  "  (Der  Herold  des  Glanbens),  trans- 
lates a  considerable  part  of  the  article  on  ^'  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Public  Schools,"  which  appeared  in  the  December  number  of  this  Review, 
and  comments  at  several  points  on  the  opinions  there  expressed.  It  is 
quite  evident  from  these  observations  where  the  sensitive  or,  as  it 
might  perhaps  be  called,  the  strategic  point  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
position  is  to  be  found.  All  effort  is  to  be  centred  on  the  increase  of 
parochial  schools.  There  is  no  definite  intention  of  obtaining  control  of 
the  public  schools,  but  the  plan  is  to  withdraw  all  children  of  the  Romish 
church  into  schools  over  which  it  has  entire  controL  The  ground  is  taken 
that  the  public  schools  are  so  completely  secularized  that  it  is  useless  to 
expect  any  sufficient  religious  instruction  from  them,  and  that  nothing 
remains  but  to  create  schools  which  will  provide  religious  teaching.  The 
complaint  is,  not  that  the  errors  of  Protestantism  are  inculcated,  nor 
that  one  sect  rather  than  another  has  control,  but  that  the  schools  are 
godless,  so  that  not  even  the  minimum  of  morality  and  religion  is  taught. 
The  opinion  is  held  that  it  is  a  wrong  to  children  to  neglect  their  reli- 
gious training.  It  is  also  maintained  that  godless  schools  are  dangerous 
to  the  true  interests  of  America,  and  that  Roman  Catholics  are  better 
friends  of  American  institutions  than  those  who  would  allow  children  to 
grow  up  in  irreligion.  '*  Thus  there  is  another  great  deception  preva- 
lent, for  the  parochial  schools  are  wholly  and  entirely  American,  since 
One  rules  and  teaches  and  abides  in  them,  who,  it  is  true,  was  not  bom 
in  America,  but  who  nevertheless  is  at  home  here,  the  Almighty  God." 
'*  The  school  question  deserves  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  all  friends 
of  the  church  and  of  a  free  republic."  ''  Let  our  descendants  pray  in 
English,  German,  Polish,  or  Spanish ;  Grod  understands  all  languages ; 
but  a  race  educated  godlessly  he  understands  not." 
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The  policy  of  providing  parochial  schools,  then,  is  perfectly  distinct, 
and  is  plainly  avowed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  in 
this  country.  The  only  question,  or  rather  the  first  question,  is  whether 
this  policy  can  be  carried  out.  Have  the  Catholics  of  America  the 
means  and  have  all  of  them  the  disposition  to  establish  schools  of  their 
church?  We  indicated  in  the  December  article  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  stand  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  avowed  policy  in  respect 
to  schools,  and  at  this  point  the  '*  Herald  of  Faith  "  betrays  most  anxiety. 
The  anxiety  appears  in  several  ways.  On  our  observation  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  promulgate  a  decree  and  another  thing  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
the  writer  remarks,  '<  The  writer  apparently  knows  about  the  parochial 
school  decree  of  the  third  plenary  council  and  the  frequent  non-observ- 
ance of  the  same  in  the  Northeast"  On  our  observation  that  for  such 
a  purpose  the  Catholic  leaders  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure 
the  necessary  support,  the  editor  remarks  that  the  ^'  writer  evidently  does 
not  know  the  enthusiasm  for  parochial  schools  which  exists  among  Grer- 
man  CathoUcs."  We  had  said  that  neither  ecclesiastical  decrees  nor  zeal- 
ous priests  are  able  to  create  schoolhouses,  to  which  the  editor  replies  that 
"  the  energetic  but  not  yet  secularized  {vulgo  Americanized)  Christian 
disposition^of  the  people  wiU  create  them."  Our  doubt  about  the  pecu- 
niary ability  of  Irish  Catholics  to  support  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
is  met  by  the  statement  of  the  editor  that  ^^  it  is  not  true,  provided  super- 
fine theatre  music  does  not  swallow  up  the  money,  or  the  aspiring  promi- 
nence of  the  preacher  make  unreasonable  demands,  as,  for  example,  two 
thousand  dollars  for  pew  cushions."  In  view  of  our  question  whether  an 
intelligent  Irishman  is  willing  to  be  taxed  twice  for  the  same  thing,  the 
writer  exclaims,  presumably  of  such  a  sentiment,  '*  foul  fish  from  eastern 
waters." 

But  it  is  concerning  our  statement  that  the  growth  of  parochial  schools 
is  hindered  by  the  superiority  of  the  public  schools  that  the  editor  waxes 
most  earnest  What  if  they  are  superior,  he  seems  to  say ;  intelligence 
without  religion  does  more  harm  than  good.  "Those  parents  must 
indeed  be  already  secularized  (vulgo  Americanized)  who  prefer  a 
worldly  smartness  to  a  sound,  godly,  Christian  education.  If  Satan,  who 
was  formerly  called  Lucifer,  should  establish  a  school  to-day,  he  would 
doubtless  be  a  most  acute  and  smart  schoolmaster,  for  the  devil  certainly 
is  not  stupid,  but  exceedingly  clever ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  Catholic  father 
must  keep  his  children  away  from  such  a  school,  and,  instead,  give  them, 
in  an  unpretending  but  all  the  more  solid  parochial  school,  an  education 
with  its  direction  towards  God."  The  writer  admits  that  many  young 
Catholics  who  have  themselves  been  graduated  from  public  schools  wish 
to  have  their  children  educated  in  the  same  schools,  and  cites  the  case  of 
the  Paulists  in  New  York  who  have  failed  to  draw  children  into  paro- 
chial schools.  "In  every  case,"  the  writer  remarks,  "the  opposition 
counts  on  the  rapid,  many-sided  secularization  (that  is,  Americanizing)  of 
our  Catholic  people,  in  order  thereby  to  carry  forward  more  rapidly  its 
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warfare  against  the  church  of  God.  The  public  school  is  always  repre- 
sented as  an  American  institution  in  contrast  with  out  foreign  parochial 
schools.'' 

These  comments  of  a  Catholic  writer  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  article  under  discussion,  that  at  present  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  keep  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in  sympathy  with  our  public 
schools.  Violent  opposition  has  a  tendency  to  solidify  them  in  defense 
of  their  church  and  its  measures.  Nothing  should  be  permitted  in  the 
schools  which  would  needlessly  alienate  Catholics.  School  boards  and 
school  management  should  not  be  made  distinctly  anti-Catholic.  Boman- 
ism  should  not  be  made  an  issue  in  municipal  politics.  The  schools 
should  be  made  more  practical  as  preparatory  for  the  every-day  work  of 
life.  It  may  in  the  future  become  a  question  whether  morality  and 
religion  should  not  hare  a  larger  place  than  at  present  in  public  schools. 
But,  as  things  now  are,  the  wise  as  well  as  the  moral  policy  is  to  put 
Catholics  at  no  disadvantage  in  the  use  and  management  of  schools,  and 
to  avoid  measures  which  tend  to  solidify  the  Catholic  population.  It 
should,  in  a  good  sense,  be  our  aim  to  Americanize,  not  to  antagonize, 
Irish,  German,  and  French  Catholics,  and  for  this  purpose  no  agency  is 
more  effective  than  coeducation  in  public  schools.  The  writer  we  have 
quoted,  in  concluding  hb  article,  refers  to  the  opinion  of  Archbishop 
Heiss,  who  says  that  the  school  question  is  the  living  question  of  tiie 
Church  in  America,  and  he  had  already  emphasized  the  remark  of  an- 
other bishop  who  declared  that  he  who  does  not  value  his  holy  faith  as 
the  highest  thing  in  the  world  does  not  value  it  at  all.  Concerning  the 
plans  of  the  clergy  there  is  no  doubt,  but  of  their  ability  to  bend  the 
whole  church  to  their  wish  we  entertain  much  doubt 


THE  SALARIES  OF  MINISTERS. 

Abchdeagon  Mackay-Smith,  in  his  article  in  Harper's  for  January 
on  *'  The  Clergy  and  the  Times,"  took  occasion  to  discuss  at  some  length 
the  question  of  ministerial  supply.  *'  There  is  at  present,"  he  said,  '^  a 
somewhat  alarming  lack  of  candidates  throughout  the  country.  Both 
quantity  and  quality  are  said  to  justify  anxiety.  As  it  is  known,  or  at 
least  bdieved,  that  no  such  qiuestio  vexata  is  harassing  the  churches  of 
Great  Britain  to  anything  like  the  same  extent^  inferences  unfavorable 
both  to  depth  of  religious  life  and  fervor  of  religious  faith  among  men  in 
America  have  been  drawn.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  such  reason- 
ing is  based  on  substantial  fact  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  owing  to 
the  era  of  national  development  which  has  followed  our  late  civil  war  — 
a  development  by  which  opportunities  for  adventure  and  enterprise,  the 
gaining  of  wealth  and  the  attainment  of  high  social  and  political  advance- 
ment, have  been  a  thousandfold  multiplied  —  the  spiritual  nature  of  our 
American  youth  inclining  toward  the  ministry  has  been  exposed  to  a 
tremendous  strain.     The  varied  occupations  of  what  is  called  ^  business  * 
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offer  to  a  young  man  here  greater  ohanoee  and  more  dazzling  prizes  than 
elsewhere  in  the  world." 

The  New  York  *'  Times,"  in  commenting  editorialljr  on  this  exjdanation, 
sajs :  — 

**  We  cannot  at  all  assent  to  the  explanation  offered.  It  is  the  simple  one 
which  has  always  heen  given,  and  which,  we  helieye,  was  never  so  haseless  as 
,  now — the  assertion,  namely,  that  the  prospect  of  a  good  income  is  so  much 
poorer  in  the  ministry  than  in  other  professions  or  in  hosiness  that  yoong  men 
cannot  hring  themselyes  to  the  great  self-sacrifice,  from  the  money  point  of 
view,  of  studying  for  the  ministiy. 

**  Now,  the  archdeacon  himself  practically  |idmits  that  the  young  minister  has 
the  best  of  his  contemporaries  in  other  professions  at  the  start,  for  he  wishes 
that  a  rule  could  be  made  that  young  men  in  the  ministry  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  marry  until  after  being  at  work  for  fire  years,  as,  he  says,  is  practi* 
cally  the  case  in  other  professions.  Of  course  it  is,  and  of  course  the  reason 
wby  Uie  sacrament  of  matrimony  usually  foUows  so  quickly  upon  that  of  or- 
dination is  that  the  young  minister  becomes  at  once  sure  of  an  income  which 
the  young  lawyer  or  doctor,  not  to  speak  of  journalists,  has  to  work  up  to  dur^ 
ing  a  long  period.  Nor  is  this  at  all  new.  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  famous  class 
poem,  describing  the  horse-race  of  life,  depicts  the  minister  shooting  rapidly 
ahead  at  the  start  and  leading  all  his  competitors  at  the  quarter  pole.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  stilL  We  could  point  to  a  half  dozen  prominent  minis- 
ters, scarcely  a  dozen  years  out  of  college,  who  are  already  in  charge  of  large 
churches,  receiving  fine  salaries,  and  trying  not  to  smile  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed as  Doctors  of  Divinity.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  profes- 
sion. If  it  is  purely  a  question  of  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  to  a  large  in- 
come, the  choice  of  a  young  man  of  ability  should  by  all  odds  lead  him  to  the 
ministry. 

''  And  if  the  question  is  made  one  of  the  long  run,  and  of  provision  tot  old 
age,  it  need  only  be  said  that  equal  prudence  and  economy  would  make  the  lot 
of  the  average  minister  more  desirable,  from  even  a  financial  point  of  view, 
than  the  lot  of  the  average  lawyer,  far  better  than  that  of  the  average  doctor, 
this  quite  apart  from  the  established  system  of  pensions  for  aged  or  disabled 
ministers,  a  thing  unknown  in  the  other  professions.  And  certainly  the  re- 
corded percentage  of  failures  in  business  life  do  not  tend  to  lower  the  oom- 
parattve  worldly  advantages  of  the  ministry,  even  admitting  the  occasional 
winning  of  a  corruptible  crown  such  as  a  clergyman  is  not  supposed  to  strive 
for.  We  have  heard  a  business  man  who  is  an  active  Christian  and  church- 
member  characterize  as  '  nonsense '  the  talk  he  had  to  listen  to  from  his  own 
pastor  and  that  is  current  in  the  religious  press  about  the  great  pecuniary 
sacrifices  of  the  ministry.  He  was  willing  to  give  to  needy  ministers,  he  said, 
but  let  the  thing  be  put  upon  the  ground  of  misfortune  or  improvidence,  not 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  profession." 

We  confess  to  very  much  less  fear  for  the  ministry  from  the  present 
lack  of  candidates  —  unless  it  be  for  missionary  service,  particularly  in 
the  New  West  —  than  from  the  overcrowding  of  the  profession  which  is 
sure  to  come  when  the  material  conditions,  of  which  Archdeacon  Mackay- 
Smith  writes,  are  changed.  Whenever  the  time  comes,  which  he  predicts 
as  not  ia^t  distant,  when  *^  the  land  will  all  have  been  taken  up,  the 
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chances  for  sudden  fortunes  lessened,  the  emigration  shrunken  to  a 
'  thread-like  stream/  the  population  become  tolerably  homogeneous,  the 
channels  of  trade  marked  and  bounded,"  then  young  men  will  be  apt  to 
turn  in  larger  numbers  to  the  ministry  for  a  livelihood,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  other  and  older  countries,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  the  same 
moral  results  to  the  ministry.  At  present  the  moral  quality  of  the 
ministry  in  this  country  is  better  for  the  ^  tremendous  strain  "  to  which 
*<  the  spiritual  nature  of  our  American  youth  inclining  toward  the  ministry 
has  been  exposed."  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  material  influ- 
ence which  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  supply  of  ministers,  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  fact,  as  claimed  by  the  '^  Times,"  that  the  minister  of  the  aver- 
age well-to-do  parish  is  not  underpud  by  comparison  with  the  salaried 
persons  of  other  professions.  The  distinction  of  a  salaried  position  is 
that  it  removes  the  one  who  fills  it  from  the  opportunities,  as  well  as  from 
the  most  urgent  necessities,  of  money-making.  It  is  usually  a  place  of 
trust  or  of  honor,  and  as  such  it  invites.  A  lawyer  in  good  practice  takes 
a  seat  upon  the  bench  at  a  pecuniary  loss,  but  there  are  compensating 
reasons  for  the  change.  The  young  man  who  enters  the  ministry  fore- 
goes money-making  for  other  and  higher  ends,  but  there  are  the  same 
pecuniary  possibilities,  the  same  material  results  before  him  as  before  a 
young  man  who  enters  any  profession  for  professional  rather  than  for 
<<  business  "  purposes.  The  salaries  of  ministers  in  the  larger  parishes 
equal,  where  they  do  not  exceed,  the  salaries  of  justices  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  States,  and  of  the  United  States.  The  salaries  of  ministers 
in  that  very  large  field  of  secondary  parishes  equal,  if  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed, the  salaries  of  professors  in  the  larger  colleges.  The  salary  of  the 
average  country  minister  (we  do  not  refer  now  to  the  home  missionary 
of  the  East  or  the  West)  equals  the  income  of  the  average  country 
doctor,  making  suitable  allowance  in  the  case  of  the  latter  for  uncollect- 
ible charges.  We  agree,  therefore,  with  the  protest  of  the  "  Times  " 
ag^nst  the  constant  references,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  question  of 
ministerial  support.  All  such  references  invite  comparisons  which  do 
not  sustain  the  complaints  urged.  There  are  exceptions,  exceptions 
which  tell  the  story  of  great  sacrifices  and  grievous  hardships.  But  they 
belong  chiefly  to  the  missionary  branch  of  the  service,  always  remem- 
bering that  there  are  missionaries  who  do  not  bear  that  name,  and  are 
not  so  classified  in  the  year-book  of  the  denomination.  And  there  are  in 
the  ministry,  perhaps  to  a  peculiar  degree,  because  of  the  temperament 
and  work  of  those  who  engage  in  that  calling,  a  considerable  number  of 
exceptional  cases  involving  no  little  suffering  and  poverty.  But  the 
social  condition  of  the  ministry  at  large  we  do  not  believe  to  be  such  as 
to  call  for  special  discussion,  or  to  offer  any  barrier  to  a  young  man  who 
really  sees  the  opportunity  for  influence  which  it  affords. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  &cts  which  ought  to  be  mentioned 
in  estimating  the  pecuniary  situation  of  the  ministry.  One  is  the  effect 
of  the  comparatively  large  income  at  the  beginning  of  one's  ministerial 
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career  in  forming  personal  tastes  and  in  determining  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture. Of  four  yoang  men,  of  equal  ability,  and  without  fortune,  who 
enter  respectively  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  journalism,  and  the 
ministry,  it  may  be  expected,  with  hardly  a  doubt,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  five  years  of  professional  service  the  minister  will  be  in  the  best 
social  position.  His  home  wiU  be  better  furnished  than  theirs,  allowing 
that  they  have  been  able  to  marry,  he  will  have  a  better  library,  he  will 
show  more  of  the  general  equipment  of  social  and  professional  life. 
Something  of  this  outlay  may  be  compulsory.  A  minister's  salary  is 
pretty  carefully  graduated  to  the  standard  at  which  he  is  expected  to  live 
in  the  community.  The  margin  for  laying  up  money  is  never  intended 
to  be  large.  But  it  is  one  result  of  this  amount  of  income  at  the  begin- 
ning that  tastes  are  developed  which  it  is  difficult  afterward  to  restrain 
or  to  satisfy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrower  income  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  other  professions  trains  men  to  more  moderate  tastes  and 
to  more  careful  habits  of  expenditure,  so  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
the  margin  of  actual  savings  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  ministry 
for  the  same  time,  even  at  the  same  aggregate  income. 

Another  fact  is  the  frequency  in  change  of  location  by  the  average 
minister.  We  have  said  that  the  annual  income  of  the  country  doctor 
is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  country  minister,  but  the  doctor  has  the 
advantage  of  permanence.  He  gains  by  simple  accumulation.  The 
minister  loses  something  by  every  change.  Even  where  the  change  may 
seem  to  be  for  the  betterment  of  hb  social  condition,  it  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  through  the  necessity  of  adjustment  to  new  surroundings. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  fact  is  the  decline  in  earning  power  after  a 
comparatively  early  date  in  the  working  life  of  a  minister.  The  minister 
passes  his  professional  prime  at  least  ten  years  in  advance  of  hb  peers  in 
the  other  professions.  The  exceptions  to  this  fact  prove  it  And  we  know 
of  no  sufficient  remedy.  For  preaching  involves  the  expenditure,  to  a  de- 
gree which  tells  upon  the  whole  system,  of  nervous  vitality.  A  preacher's 
spiritual  insight  may  be  on  the  increase,  and  his  knowledge  of  truth  and 
of  men,  and  he  may  show  increasing  vitality  of  style,  but  the  power  of 
communicating  truth,  the  power  of  projecting  one's  personality,  begins  to 
wane  when  the  nervous  energies  are  depleted.  The  old  age  of  a  preacher 
seldom  represents  the  same  professional  availability  as  that  of  a  lawyer 
or  doctor.  He  must  lay  up  for  old  age.  Their  old  age  is  comparatively 
productive.  *<The  established  system  of  pensions  for  aged  and  dis- 
abled ministers  "  is,  as  yet,  a  very  small  affair  in  the  cases  which  it  may 
cover,  and  it  vnU  never  apply  with  any  force  to  the  average  minister. 
No  profession  seems  to  demand  more  forethought  than  that  of  the  min- 
istry, but  none  offers  so  little  discipline  and  training  toward  it  at  the 
time  Vhen  the  minister  begins  his  professional  work. 
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"THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH,"— A  Commuotoatiok. 

Quite  a  nimiber  of  '^  comments  *'  on  the  problem  of  the  countiy 
church  reached  us  too  hUe  for  insertion  in  the  number  of  the  Review 
following  the  discussion  of  the  subject  hj  the  Bey.  Mr.  Tunis.  We  regret 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  find  room  for  them  in  later  numbers.  A 
comment,  or  criticism,  has  just  come  to  hand,  which  we  insert  because  it 
illustrates  in  detail  what  may  be  done  in  the  smaller  communities  where 
increase  of  pastoral  force  is  impossible.  The  writer  of  the  following  note 
is  the  Rev.  William  Sewall,  of  Charlton,  Mass.,  and  we  suspect  that  the 
illustration  given  is  from  his  own  experience. 

*<  The  writer  of  this  note  is  in  hearty  sjmpathj  with  the  purpose  and  sjttrit 
of  Mr.  Tunis  in  his  article  in  the  Am^ovsR  Review,  September,  1888,  and  is 
in  accord  with  some  of  his  suggestions.  But  the  details  of  his  proposed  work 
seem  impracticable  in  the  average  country  church.  He  virtually  admits  this 
when  he  says  (p.  231)  :  *  Unquestionably  the  work  of  the  country  church 
cannot  be  really  taken  in  hand  without  an  assistant  minister.  Services  must 
be  held  often,  daily  if  possible,  to  get  soonest  good  results,  and  the  active  work 
and  parish  visiting  demand  two  men.  They  should  both  be  well  supported  in 
order  to  afford  the  means  of  studying  the  work  as  it  requires.  They  should 
be  able  to  get  away  once  a  week  for  entire  change  of  mind  and  renewal  of 
spirit.  They  must  visit  other  parishes,  have  books,  be  able  to  set  examples  of 
generosity.'  Again  he  says :  '  The  great  need  is  a  thoroughly  capable  and 
efficient  minister,  and  if  he  could  be  induoed  to  take  such  a  charge,  he  could 
not  have  a  maintenance  sufficient  to  keep  him  qualified.' 

**  All  this  is  most  desirable  but,  of  course,  practically  impossible,  in  the  case 
supposed. 

"  He  finds  the  remedy  in  the  country  church's  self-endowment.  Even  if 
this  were  always  or  often  possible,  it  must  be  conceded  to  be  of  questionable 
benefit,  judging  from  the  history  of  some  churches  where  it  has  been  tried. 
Some  methods  must  be  employed  which  can  be  used  without  increased  expen- 
diture. 

<*  The  f ollovnng  iUnstration  is  given  for  its  bearing  upon  pastoral  work  as  it 
may  be  carried  on  without  increase  of  force  in  neglected  districts  and  neighbor- 
hoods :  — 

"  A  pastor  came  to  a  small  parish.  (The  resident  church-membership  was 
less  than  fifty.)  The  surrounding  influence  was  decidedly  unevangelicaL  He 
spent  a  year  and  more  in  such  work  as  naturally  came  to  his  hand  at  the  cen- 
tre, meanwhile  recomoitring  the  field  outside,  finally  he  fixed  upon  a  dis- 
trict two  miles  firom  tiie  church.  There  was  a  fine  schoolhouse  and  a  goodly 
number  of  fsn^lies  around  il.  Meetings  had  been  occasionally  held  there, 
now  by  evangelical  pastora  and  again  by  others.  Of  these  families  three  were 
habitually  represented  at  the  centre  church  and  in  its  membership ;  two  other 
families  were  also  more  or  less  regular  attendants  at  evangelical  churches  in 
other  directions.  Tbe  larger  number  remaining  were  at  this  time  non-church- 
goers, although  some  had  formerly  been  attendants.  These  now  practically 
had  no  Sabbath  and  showed  no  regard  for  sacred  things.  Their  children  were 
foUowing  in  their  steps. 

**  In  due  time  the  pastor  conferred  with  his  own  feunilies  in  tbe  district 
about  having  occasional  religions  services.    They  were  ready  to  welcome  such 
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serrioes  heartily,  bat  could  give  no  enooangement  as  to  the  attendance  of  manj 
others.  After  earnest  prayer  by  the  pastor  and  by  those  in  sympathy  with 
him,  the  first  meeting  was  held.  It  was  in  the  fall,  the  last  day  of  September, 
a  moonlight  week  eyening.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  twenty  were  present.  At 
their  desire  another  meeting  was  appointed.  More  came  than  were  at  the  first. 
By  request  the  meetings  were  continued,  with  increasing  numbers,  varying  with 
circumstances,  but  settling  to  a  steady  average  of  about  thirty-three,  divided 
pretty  equally  between  children  and  adults.  As  to  the  plan  of  the  meetingii, 
they  were  kept  exactly  within  one  hour.  At  first,  the  pastor  occupied  the  time 
opening  and  closing  with  prayer,  and  giving  familiar  scriptural  tfdks  on  practi- 
cal Christian  living.  For  example  :  '  How  to  read  the  Bible  : '  (1)  daily  ;  (2) 
early  in  the  day  ;  (3)  prayerfully ;  (4)  thoughtfully  ;  (5)  recognizing  Jesus 
Christ  as  its  central  character,  as  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  King ;  (6)  obediently. 
' Grod's  revelation  in  his  works  and  Word,'  Psalm  xix.  'The  faithful  saying,' 
1  Tim.  L  15.  A  talk  to  the  children,  Prov.  xx.  11.  There  was  responsive 
reading  of  a  psalm  and,  very  soon, '  reading  around '  by  all  who  chose  to  do 
so,  of  the  Scripture  lesson  which  was  always  assigned  the  previous  evening. 
Nearly  all  chose  to  take  part  Every  exercise  was  voluntary  :  no  one  who  did 
not  wish  to  take  part  was  asked  to.  A  brief  review,  questioning  by  the  pastor 
on  the  lesson  and  talk  of  the  preceding  evening,  always  met  with  a  prompt 
response.  The  pastor  took  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  supply  any  who  wished 
for  them.  These  books  he  gave  or  sold  or  loaned,  as  seemed  best,  leaving  a 
few  copies  in  the  schoolhouse  for  general  use,  and  as  an  inducement  to  take  up 
and  read  at  any  time. 

^  The  next  addition  to  the  programme  was  the  assigning  of  Scripture  topics 
upon  which  to  bring  passages.  Many  were  brought.  As  these  were  repeated 
or  read,  one  after  another,  the  pastor  commented  on  each  by  way  of  fastening 
and  applying  the  truth  as  it  illustrated  the  topic  of  the  meeting.  This  exer- 
cise was  interspersed  with  singing  and  voluntary  prayers  and  occupied  the  hour. 
Next  was  introduced  the  profitable  service  of  '  sentence  prayers.'  AU  bowing 
the  head,  they  who  were  so  moved  offered,  one  after  another,  a  single  petition 
or  more,  either  in  their  own  words  or  in  Scripture  language.  Many  easily  and 
naturally  fell  into  this,  the  younger  as  well  as  the  older.  It  served  to  bring 
out  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  were  moving  different  persons.  It  pro- 
moted oneness  of  spirit,  and  it  unconsciously  helped  beginners  in  a  religions 
life  to  make  a  committal  of  themselves,  and  to  hear  their  own  voices  in 
prayer.  They  did  thb  very  informally,  simply  speaking  a  few  words  to  the 
Master,  as  they  felt  their  need. 

^  Sacred  song  was,  of  course,  made  a  specialty  in  these  meetings.  (Gospel 
Hynms  No.  5  was  adopted  by  the  meeting.)  The  pastor  called  attention  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  words  as  well  as  to  their  correct  and  natural  rendering  in 
singing,  so  that  the  exercise  became  significant  and  spiritually  effective. 

^  These  meetings  were  on  week  evenings  in  winter  and  on  Sabbath  after- 
noons (four  o'clock)  in  summer,  as  this  arrangement  seemed  best  to  the  dis- 
trict. Meanwhile  the  pastor  and  his  wife  called  on  the  families,  being  always 
cordially  welcomed.  The  families  visited  apparently  enjoyed  the  reading  of 
the  Word  and  prayer. 

'*  At  the  close  of  a  year's  series  of  meetings  interrupted  during  a  portbn 
of  the  winter  when  the  weather  was  unfavorable)  an  Ebenezer  meeting  was 
held.  These  were  its  prominent  features  :  1.  Each  one  who  so  desired  was 
asked  to  nanae,  so  f ar  aa  remembered,  the  topics  of  the  year.    2.  To  give  a 
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brief  answer  to  the  question,  *  What  have  I  gained  from  these  meetings  ? ' 
3.  To  come  prepared  to  offer  a  sentence-prayer  of  thanksgiving,  confession,  or 
request,  in  his  or  her  own  langaage  or  in  the  words  of  the  Bible.  The  meet- 
ing was  largely  attended,  and  nearly  all  present  readily  and  happily  re- 
sponded. 

*<  An  earnest  desire  was  also  expressed  for  the  continuance  of  the  meetings. 
They  are  still  held  with  steady  interest.  Even  during  the  pastor's  vacation,  at 
the  request  of  the  meeting,  a  deacon  of  the  church  took  his  place  in  leading 
the  service  with  no  perceptible  failure  in  attendance  or  interest. 

'<  Two  incidents  may  be  given  as  indicating  the  cordial  feeling  of  the  people 
and  their  willingness  to  do  their  part  toward  sustaining  the  meetings. 

"  On  one  occasion  they  invited  themselves  to  a  baskeir-picnic  at  the  pastor's 
home,  taking  tea,  and  spending  an  evening  socially.  Nearly  every  family  was 
represented.  '  Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,'  came  together 
as  one  happy  household.  The  evening's  entertainment  ended  with  words  of 
grateful  greeting  by  the  pastor,  singing,  and  fervent  prayer,  led  by  a  former 
pastor,  who  with  his  estimable  wife  is  passing  a  serene  and  happy  old  age 
among  his  former  people,  beloved  and  revered. 

*<  The  other  incident  (entirely  unexpected  by  the  pastor)  formed  an  item 
of  the  Ebenezer  Meeting.  Just  at  its  close  a  lady  came  forward,  and  in  a  few 
appropriate  words  kindly  thanked  him,  in  behalf  of  the  district,  for  his  work 
among  them,  and  handed  him  an  envelope  containing  a  free-will  offering  of 
money  for  defraying  his  expenses  and  as  a  token  of  their  grateful  appreciation 
of  his  services. 

''  It  is  not  time  to  speak  with  confidence  of  decided  and  permanent  results. 
The  work  has  not  been  tested  ;  indeed,  it  is  still  in  its  beginning.  Yet  it  is 
only  right  to  mention,  to  the  praise  of  Grod,  some  things  which  certainly  point 
to  fruitage  and  are  most  valuable  in  themselves  so  far  as  they  go. 

"  (1.)  Interest  in  reading  the  Bible.  The  school-children  were  talking 
about  their  verses,  at  recess  and  at  noon-time,  and  helping  each  other  to 
select  one  for  the  meeting,  and  asking  their  teacher  to  help  them,  as  well  as 
their  parents  at  home. 

^'The  teacher  (whose  influence  and  sympathy  furnished  constant  encour- 
agement and  assistance)  assigned  the  Scripture  lesson  of  the  meeting  as  the 
chapter  to  be  carefully  read  each  morning  of  the  week  previous  at  school. 
Some  of  the  older  people,  not  Bible-readers,  were  constant  and  interested  lis- 
teners as  it  was  read  and  explained  by  the  pastor,  not  hesitating  to  express  their 
new  interest 

*'  Bibles  and  Testaments  came  to  be  wanted  in  the  families. 

<*  (2.)  A  desire  to  go  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  was  awakened.  Occasional 
attendants  became  reg^ar.  Non-attendants  began  to  attend  occasionally. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  be  regular  church-goers,  by  reason  of  distance  and 
lack  of  conveyance,  now  gladly  availed  themselves  of  any  opportunity  that 
occurred  and  sought  opportunities. 

<<  (3.)  Curiosity  and  inquiry  about  the  meetings  began  to  be  awakened  in 
neighboring  districts  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  The  people  at  the  centre 
became  interested  and  attended  and  took  part  in  the  services,  increasing 
thereby  their  spiritual  power  as  Christians. 

<'  (4.)  Religious  interest  was  naturally  and  easily  awakened  in  the  young. 
There  was  stirring  of  thought  and  feeling  about  religious  duty  on  their  part, 
and  some  made  a  decided  committal  to  Christ,  while  a  readiness  was  acquired 
in  taking  intelligent  part  in  religious  services." 
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ARCH^OLOGICAL   NOTES. 


We  associate  Shamanism  with  the  Eastern  Continent  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Matthews  has  made  it  easier  to  locate  the  system  in  the  West.  In 
the  "  American  Anthropologist "  of  April,  1888,  he  has  rendered  "  the 
Prayer  of  a  Navajo  Shaman."  There  is  a  weird  rhythm  in  the  hlack- 
wand  and  the  blue-wand  of  the  way-opener.  The  reader  journeys  as 
under  a  spell  through  the  chambers  of  the  cloud  and  past  the  doors 
guarded  by  Red  Bear  and  great  Bed  Serpent  Now  the  trail  leads  to 
the  lodge  of  the  deceased  —  through  fields  beautified,  as  when  he  lived, 
by  the  yellow  com.  The  Spirit  entfers  and  sits  down  on  the  floor.  Then 
he  exults.  *'  My  feet  are  restored  to  me,  my  limbs  are  restored  to  me, 
my  mind,  the  dust  of  my  feet,  my  saliva,  my  hair."  A  choral  outburst 
succeeds.  Beauty,  ineffable  beauty  is  in  the  restored  world  to  the  vision 
of  the  soul  now  no  longer  absent  from  the  body. 

The  parallel  with  Egypt  is  obvious.  Dr.  Peet  has  suggested  another 
in  a  recent  remarkable  paper  on  the  "  Pyramid  in  America."  Not  every 
one  is  accustomed  to  the  thought  that  America  is  the  home  of  the  pyra- 
mid. Yet  it  exists  in  types  and  localities  the  most  various.  It  is  mound, 
platform,  terrace,  palace,  and  perfect  pyramid  in  turn.  The  first  is  the 
germ  of  the  last.  The  different  eariiiworks  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
show  the  stages  through  which  the  Mexican  pyramid  passed  on  its  way 
to  completion.  Utility  was  one  object.  Worship  was  another.  The 
prehistoric  structures  in  this  country  were  meant  for  religious  structures 
and  embodied  the  builders*  awe  and  fear  with  a  simplicity  and  sublimity 
scarcely  less  impressive  than  Cheops'  mountain  of  stone.  *'  The  great 
mound  at  St.  Louis  contained  a  burial  chamber  75  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  8  feet  high,  and  several  bodies  were  contained  in  it,  which  were 
covered  with  beads  and  other  paraphernalia  of  royalty."  The  prototype 
of  this  was  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  as  tombs.  The  teocalles  of  Mexico 
were  terraced  pyramids  devoted  to  the  glory  of  the  Sun.  Corresponding 
to  these  were  the  terraced  Ziggurat  of  Chaldaoa  as  Temples. 

Mexico  and  Central  America  are  neighbors.  The  latter  brings  to  mind 
perhaps  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  s  curious  theory  of  the  Egyptian  Sphinx.  Moo 
the  Queen  of  Mayax  erected  a  mausoleum  over  her  murdered  husband 
Coh,  placing  on  the  top  his  totem  —  a  leopard  with  a  human  head.  The 
murderer  forced  her  to  migrate  Eastward.  Does  she  reach  the  Nile  and 
Moo  become  Mau  or  Isis  ?  Was  it  she,  who  to  perpetuate  her  husband's 
memory  (Osil  the  beloved,  hence  Osir)  caused  the  Sphinx  to  be  sculp- 
tured to  the  semblance  of  the  leopard  with  human  head  placed  on  the 
top  of  his  tomb  ?  Did  she  intrust  her  son  Hul  with  the  erection  of  the 
huge  statue  that  for  this  reason  was  named  Hu  in  the  text  ?  Dr.  Plon- 
geon apparently  inclines  to  say  yes  and  hopes  others  may  do  the  same ! 
The  more  so  as  the  title  of  the  Sphinx,  Hormakkhu,  is,  according  to  the 
Maya  language,  a  word  made  up  of  three  primitives  —  Hool-ma-ku,  that 
is,  Leader-Mayax-God,  or  the  God-chief  in  Mayax !  As  in  Egypt,  so  at 
Chichen  there  are  three  principal  pyramids  a  short  distance  apart,  and 
the  Sphinx,  as  well  as  Prince  Coh's  mausoleum  with  his  totem,  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  second  of  these  monuments  in  the  respective  countries ! 

It  steadies  a  brain  somewhat  dizzy  over  such  an  hypothesis  to  read 
Dr.  Brinton's  note  on  an  Ancient  Human  Footprint  from  Nicaragua.   He 
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gives  the  dimensions  with  mathematical  precision.  "  The  total  length  of 
the  impression  is  9^  inches,  the  hreadth  at  the  heel  3  inches,  at  the 
toes  4^  inches.  The  apparent  length  of  the  foot  itself  was  8  inches." 
The  great  toe  was  large,  prominent,  and  exceeding  in  length  the  second 
toe.  Where  the  hall  of  the  foot  strikes  the  ground  the  maximal  depres- 
sion is  2  inches  helow  the  plane  of  the  figored  superficies.  That  the 
footprints  are  undoubtedly  human  is  shown  by  a  solid  mass  of  facts.  Dr. 
Brinton  does  not  see  in  them  all  proof  enough  to  date  the  Primeval  Man 
beyond  the  present  Post-pliocene  or  Quaternary  period. 

Dr.  6.  F.  Wright,  of  Oberlin,  will  be  remembered  for  a  brilliant  course 
of  Lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  on  Glaciers*  These  are  to 
be  published  it  is  expected  within  a  year.  The  December  number  of  the 
'*  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  refers  to  him  on  the  question  of  Literglacial 
Man  in  Ohio.  Palaeolithic  flints  were  found  three  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Metz  at  Madisonville  and  Loveland.  "The  sites  of  these  discoveries 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  Rev.  6.  F.  Wright,  who,  taking  the 
whole  configuration  and  geologicid  character  of  the  region  with  its  pecu- 
liar formations  into  account  pronounces  the  beds  to  be  unquestionably 
virgin  glacial  deposits  in  sites  where  there  can  have  been  no  subsequent 
deposition."  In  Ohio  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast  man  was  then  an 
inhabitant  before  the  close  of  the  glacial  period. 

For  scientific  enthusiasm  and  e&nographical  eminence  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Gushing  has  long  been  without  a  peer.  Thanks  to  the  Hemenway  Ex- 
pedition of  the  past  year,  he  has  won  laurels  in  archieology  no  less.  He 
has  found  in  Arizona  a  City  of  the  Dead.  Its  communal  houses,  its 
priestly  bodies  once  wrapped  in  cotton,  its  adobe  sarcophagi  with  hiero- 
glyphs, may  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  ancestors  of  the  living  Zunis. 
It  is  conjectured  that  some  terra-cotta  figures  of  the  fox,  the  coyote,  and 
the  deer  may  have  been  substituted  by  the  aboriginal  herdsmen  for  the 
animals  themselves  in  sacrifice.  This  unknown  race  built  along  irrigat- 
ing canals.     Their  tools  were  stone,  their  ornaments  copper. 

A  lady  who  has  cultivated  the  Zunis  with  hardly  less  devotion  than 
Mr.  Gushing  is  Mrs.  T.  £.  Stevenson.  With  much  that  was  more  pro- 
found she  pictured  to  the  Woman's  Anthropological  Society  last  March 
the  Indian  conjurer.  "  One  of  their  tricks  is  for  two  persons  to  draw  a 
rope  to  and  fro  across  the  body  of  another  until  it  appears  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Another  is  to  pass  two  breast-feathers  of  the  eagle  through  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  bringing  out  two  charred  bits,  and,  after  manipulating 
for  a  time,  pressing  the  bits  to  their  nude  breasts  and  reproducing  the 
feathers  in  all  their  original  beauty." 

More  interesting  because  more  vital  is  the  question  asked  and  an- 
swered before  the  Victoria  Institute.  '*  Was  there  any  historic  connec- 
tion between  the  aboriginal  religions  of  America  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  ? "  The  common  view  of  American  ethnologists  favors  the 
autochthonous  origin  of  everything  native  American.  The  writer  of  the 
paper  published  in  the  Transactions,  vol.  xxi.  No.  84,  1888,  brings  for- 
ward three  lines  of  evidence  pointing  the  other  way.  (1.)  American 
symbols  reminding  of  those  in  the  Bible.  Such  are  Uie  Gross,  the  Ser- 
pent, the  Tree,  the  Ark,  the  Gloven  Tongue,  the  Towers  like  Babel. 
(2.)  There  is  a  marked  analogy  between  certain  customs  in  America  and 
in  the  Bible.  For  example,  think  of  Gircumcision  and  Baptism.  (3.) 
Many  traditions  of  the  Western  Gontinent  recall  the  Biblical  ones.  Not 
to  name  others,  there  are  American  traditions  of  Greation,  of  the  Flood, 
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of  the  Dispersion  of  the  Race,  of  the  Incest  like  that  of  Lot  and  his 
daaghters.  The  position  taken  is  cantioos,  tentative  yet  hopefal.  '*  We 
do  not  say  that  they  are  the  same  traditions  or  that  the  American  tribes 
derived  their  ideas  from  the  Bible  or  even  from  any  one  who  was 
familiar  with  the  Bible.  We  only  say  that  these  events  are  recorded  in 
the  native  traditions  of  America  and  in  Bible  history."  ^^  The  fashion  is 
to  explain  away  all  these  resemblances  to  Bible  stories,  but  they  seem 
to  be  accnmnlating  more  and  more ;  and  it  is  among  the  possibilities  that 
by  and  by  the  evidence  will  be  so  overwhelming  that  it  will  convince  the 
most  skepticaL" 

The  American  Oriental  Society  has  held  one  of  the  most  memorable 
meetings  in  its  history  of  almost  half  a  centary.  This  was  October  31, 
in  Philadelphia.  In  the  chapel  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  dur- 
ing the  first  session,  appropriate  notice  was  taken  of  Rev.  Dr.  Elijah 
P.  Barrows's  decease,  whose  great  erudition  and  winning  character  had 
placed  him  high  on  the  roll  of  the  Society's  members.  Professor  Lyon 
of  Harvard,  the  Recording  Secretary,  in  a  compact  sketch  of  the  Society, 
gave  special  praise  to  Professors  Salisbary,  Van-Name,  and  Whitney  of 
Yale,  and  to  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  of  Harvard,  for  eminent  service.  The  Se- 
mitic interest  was  at  white  heat  in  the  majority  of  the  forty-three  commu- 
nications accepted.  One  reason  of  this  was  withoat  doabt  the  Expedition 
to  Babylonia,  of  which  Dr.  Peters  is  director  and  Professor  Hilprecht  a 
member,  recently  sent  out  from  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Pepper,  Provost 
of  the  University,  fanned  the  flame  by  his  reception  to  the  Society,  by 
the  eloquent  addresses  from  Dr.  Ward,  Professor  Harper  of  Yale,  Dr. 
Francis  Brown  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  by  the  exquisite 
cylinder  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  vase  containing  the  name  of  Xerxes  on 
exhibition  in  his  hospitable  home.  Two  other  influences  among  many 
pointed  the  same  way.  The  first  was  the  reported  discovery  of  the 
Dimensions  of  the  Babylonian  Ark.  These  were  600  cubits  in  length, 
120  in  breadth,  and  120  in  height.  Professor  Paul  Hanpt  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  made  them  out  for  the  first  time  from  a  tablet  in 
the  British  Museum  the  past  summer,  and  explained  them  on  the  black- 
board with  great  distinctness.  The  other  influence  was  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Hall  and  Grottheil  of  New  York,  Pro- 
fessor Moore  of  Andover,  Dr.  Adler  of  Baltimore,  and  Professor  Hop- 
kins of  Bryn  Mawr,  to  locate'  and  to  catalogue  the  Oriental  MSS.  in 
America.  In  tlie  "  Independent "  of  November  16th  will  be  found  Pro- 
fessor Lyon*s  excellent  report  All  will  join  with  him  in  the  wish  that 
the  Philadelphia  Expedition  temporarily  interrupted  may  ''  be  the  foi^ 
tunate  discoverers  of  the  libraries  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus,  and 
thus  throw  light  on  the  important  events  connected  with  the  deportation 
and  liberation  of  the  Jews.'' 

Egypt  might  seem  slighted  in  the  programme.  On  the  contrary.  Pro- 
fessor Moore  presented  an  account  of  a  Samaritan  MS.  given  by  Dr. 
Grant  Bey,  and  Dr.  I.  Hall  read  passages  from  a  letter,  describing  the 
loss  by  fire  and  theft  of  the  same  generous  gentleman's  prized  Egyptian 
collection.  Dr.  Toy's  learned  paper  on  the  Arabic  dialect  of  Cairo  was 
a  living  proof  of  the  close  connection  between  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  the  Orient.  Dr.  Adler  reported  for  the  **  National  Museum  Exhibit 
of  Eastern  Antiquities  "  objects,  photographs,  and  casts  of  Egyptian  as 
well  as  Babylonian,  Sjrrian,  and  .Arabic  treasures.  This  was  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati Exposition.     Professor  Paul  Hanpt  emphasized,  with  a  national 
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society  of  Biblical  Arcbieology,  the  need,  semitically  speaking,  of  an 
Egypt-Exploration-Fiind,  which  should  be  American,  not  English. 

Are  Foreign  Missions  a  failure  ?  Not  while  they  are  represented  by 
men  of  the  stamp  of  President  Martin,  of  Peking,  whose  communication 
to  the  Oriental  Society  showed  that  Plato  and  Confucius  agreed  in  a 
negative  answer  to  the  question,  May  a  son  act  as  public  prosecutor  to  a 
parent  ? 

Nor  while  they  can  furnish  to  numismatologists  articles  so  readable  as 
Rev.  Mr.  Ament,  of  China,  published  in  the  September  number  of  the 
*^  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,"  on  the  ancient  coinage  of  China. 
*'  Chinese  coins  have  always  been  cast,  not  struck.''  The  first  inscrip- 
tions were  names  of  articles  of  traffic,  that  is,  *'  Hempen  Cloth/'  *^  Precious 
Stones,"  *'  Metal,"  ^*  Sword  and  Knife."  Next  came  symbolic  figures. 
Such  were  the  Dragon,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Horse.  The  latter  is  an 
emblem  of  the  earth.  Ching  Wang,  twenty-fifth  emperor  of  the  Chon 
dynasty,  544  B.  c,  was  the  first  who  coined  round  money  with  inscrip- 
tions. This  is  perhaps  a  trifle  earlier  than  the  Phoenician  Stater  of  HaU- 
carnassus,  marked  in  the  ^'  Coins  of  the  Ancients  "  by  Mr.  Head  of  the 
British  Museum  as  the  earliest  inscribed  coin  known,  and  which  reads 
'^  I  am  Phanes  "  in  retrograde  archaic  characters.  At  all  events,  the 
Chinese  were  the  earliest  writers  on  coins,  Kuan  Tzu  dating  645  b.  g. 
The  favorite  shape  for  money  in  China  was  and  is  the  round  flat  coin 
with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre.  After  the  earliest  inscription,  Hno-Pn, 
**  merchandise,"  and  *'  cloth,"  on  a  piece  shaped  like  a  bale,  came,  in  order, 
inscriptions  indicating  weight,  issue,  city.  In  the  present  dynasty,  1644 
A.  D.,  on  the  obverse  are  Chinese  characters,  usually  four  in  number, 
representing  the  name  of  the  epoch  (nien  Hao),  and  the  words  meaning 
*'  heavy,"  "  universal,"  "  large  currency."  Coins  are  found  in  ruins, 
in  graves,  and,  instead  of  under  the  corner-stone  as  in  America,  in 
the  wall  under  the  roof  of  imperial  buildings.  They  are  used  for 
charms  and  even  ground  to  powder  for  medicine.  Among  the  curious 
specimens  figured  on  the  plates  of  the  journal  are  Groose-eye  money  and 
Constellation  money.  The  latter  has  seven  stars,  united  like  the  floats  of 
a  net,  a  tortoise  and  sword  in  the  field.  They  stand  for  Ursa  Major. 
Extremely  interesting  are  the  prayer-coins,  seeking  for  the  state  peace  ; 
for  the  individual  long  life,  wealth,  and  honor ;  for  parents  five  sons  and 
two  daughters,  the  ideal  Chinese  family ! 

The  past  year  Paris  has  been  enriched  by  a  building  and  a  collection, 
of  which  M.  Guimet,  a  savant,  traveler,  and  a  millionaire,  long  a  resident 
of  China  and  Japan,  is  the  originator.  His  object  is  to  teach  the  history 
of  Oriental  religions  in  their  evolution  and  nature.  The  pottery  of  both 
countries  is  set  up  in  geographical  and  historical  order.  The  library 
contains  12,000  volumes  of  Oriental  mythology  and  theology.  In  the 
hall  of  Japanese  religion  one  begins  with  the  round  metal  mirrors  of  the 
Shinto  worship,  resting  on  waves  of  carven  wood,  and  once  reflecting  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Then  come  the  Shintoists'  simple,  and  the  Bud- 
dhists' elaborate  priesthood.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  a  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  a  Japanese  temple.  There,  to  the  popular  eye,  appear  the  four 
agencies  of  love,  a  quartette  of  four  golden  prophets  robed  in  silk ;  and 
there,  too,  equally  the  four  agencies  of  fear,  a  quartette  of  black  demons 
with  gnashing  teeth.  Both  are  sent  out  by  the  compassionate  Buddha  to 
save  men.  The  cases  beyond  enshrine  hundreds  of  objects,  introducing 
the  novice  to  sacred  persons  and  places  of  Nipon,  with  the  fascination  of 
fairy  land  and  the  realism  of  a  mediaeval  chronicle. 
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What  this  beautiful  structure  in  the  Avenue  d'J^na  does  for  the  eye, 
the  University  of  Berlin  is  doing  for  the  tongue  of  Oriental  students. 
Courses  were  provided  the  past  year  at  the  Seminar  f Ur  Orientalische 
Sprachen,  of  highest  practical  value  to  the  prospective  resident  of  these 
countries.  Was  Japan  to  be  one's  home.  He  would  not  merely  hear  a 
popular  lecture  from  Dr.  Inou^  on  the  national  religion.  The  same  ac- 
complished gentleman  lectured  two  hours  a  week  on  Japanese  history, 
and  gave  eight  hours  a  week  to  Japanese  conversation.  In  the  same 
way  Professor  Arendt  devoted  two  hours  a  week  to  Chinese  conversa- 
tion and  business  style,  while  Messrs.  Lin  and  Sching  spoke  eight  hours 
a  week  respectively  with  students  wishing  to  know  Uie  Northern  or 
Southern  dialect 

A  like  thoroughness  marks  the  work  of  the  year  of  the  Deutschen 
Palaestina-Vereins.  We  would  call  attention  to  Dr.  Leo  Anderlind's  con- 
tinued and  elaborate  observations  on  the  fruit-trees  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  olive-tree  he  deems  indigenous  in  Syria  rather  than  in  £gypt, 
Greece,  or  Italy,  where  the  tree-trunks  do  not  attain  extraordinary  thick- 
ness. That  the  gnarled  ancients  of  Grethsemane  were  witnesses  to  the 
agony  of  our  Lord  is  utterly  improbable.  Josephus,  who  saw  the  light 
at  Jerusalem  thirty-seven  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  states  that  Titus 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  70  A.  i>.,  felled  all  the  trees  around  the  city 
to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  stadia.  On  the  other  hand,  olive-trees  were 
found  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  636  A.  D.,  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens.  This  b,  of  course,  no  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  present  olive-trees  are  of  Saracenic  date.  They  may 
be  the  descendants  of  the  others.  The  palm  is  an  ornamental  tree  rather 
than  a  fruit-tree  in  Syria.  Robinson  in  1838  found  one  in  Jericho.  To- 
day even  that  is  gone.  Single  palms  or  groups  may  be  seen  in  Gaza, 
Jaffa,  Nazareth,  "nberias,  —  eight  even  in  Jerusalem.  Orthodox  Jews  in 
Palestina  carry  the  branches  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

The  discovery  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  was  announced  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  '*  Palestine  Exploration  Fund."  It  is  located  some  one  hun- 
dred feet  northwest  of  St.  Anne's  church,  or  Salahieh.  In  length  from 
east  to  west  it  is  fifty-five  feet,  a  cistern  cut  in  the  solid  rock  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  feet  The  north  wall  has  four  piers.  Now  they  are  filled  in. 
Once  they  are  thought  to  have  extended  in  five  arcades.  Here  was  cer- 
tainly the  site  of  the  mediseval  Pool  of  Bethesda,  which  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  has  marked  at  this  very  point  on  his  diagram.  About  1230  the 
Birket  Israel  usurped  its  place  and  name.  The  history  of  the  newly 
found  Pool  can  be  traced  to  333  A.  d.,  the  date  of  the  Bordeaux  Pil- 
grim. Whether  it  is  the  Pool  of  John  v.  2  cannot  be  determined  posi- 
tively. The  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  still  possesses  one  superior  qualifica- 
tion in  the  troubling  of  the  water.  We  are  pleased  that  Herr  Shick,  the 
discoverer,  should  at  once  have  made  exact  and  intelligible  plans. 

As  to  the  Sidon  Sarcophagi,  they  are  in  the  museum  at  Constanti- 
nople, awaiting  publication  by  the  ambitious  Hamdi  Bey.  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis  thinks  the  sculptures  of  one  represent  in  all  probability 
a  battle  between  Darius  and  Alexander.  Captain  Conder  illustrates  the 
horse  led  in  procession  by  the  horses  in  Etruscan  tombs,  and  those  sacri- 
ficed in  India,  which  were  only  less  precious  than  man. 

Apropos  of  India,  the  "  Quarterly  Asiatic  Review  "  for  October  fur- 
nishes an  article  of  special  archssological  significance  on  the  Mahratta 
Plough.  According  to  it  the  ordinary  plough  of  these  patriotic  and  pious 
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formers  is  made  up  of  six  parts.  (1.)  The  daaUy  which  is  the  dentale  or 
dentalia  of  the  Romans,  and  the  HXevfia  of  the  Greeks.  This  is  the  bodj 
of  the  plough,  or  share-heam,  of  babul  wood  [acacia  arcdnca].  (2.) 
The  phiUy  which  is  the  Roman  vomis  and  Greek  iWcs.  This  is  the 
t^Mide-shaped  iron  share  fastened  to  the  share-beam  by  its  long  handle 
[phala']  and  a  triangular  iron  girdle  called  wasu.  The  Roman  spade 
was  called  ^^pala."  (3.)  The  rumany  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
''  buris  "  and  the  Greek  yviff,  which  was  the  upright  stilt  or  plough-tail 
fastened  into  the  hroad  end  of  the  plough  beam.  (4.)  The  ftwliahj 
which  is  the  '*  stiva  "  and  *'  manicula ''  of  the  Ronums,  the  ^x^^^  ^^  ^ 
Greeks.  This  is  the  cross-handle  passed  through  the  top  of  the  Ruman 
and  enabling  the  ploughman  to  hold  and  to  guide  it  (5.)  The  alu$y 
Roman  *'  temo/'  Greek  pvfw.  (recall  Ruman),  is  the  pole  or  plough-tree 
by  which  the  plough  was  drawn.  (6.)  The  juh  is  the  same  as  the 
jugum  of  the  Romans  and  the  iyyov  of  Uie  Greeks,  that  is,  the  yoke  for 
the  oxen  drawing  the  plough. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Buddhists  built  wooden  halls  of  assembly 
with  barrel-roofs.  The  Chaitya  caves  are  supposed  to  hand  down  the  pie- 
mres  of  such  halls.  From  Ceylon  to  the  Hmdu  Gush  the  circular  gable 
may  be  found  entering  into  sacred  ornamentation.  Why  did  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Hindostan  construct  this  peculiar  roof?  Mr.  William 
Simpson,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  thinks  the  Toda  hut  supplies  the  explanation. 
The  flexible  bamboo  was  bent  and  long  grass  spread  over  it  as  shelter 
from  sun  and  rain.  In  this  primitive  habitation  was  the  germ  of  the 
Chaitya  Hall.  Fergusson,  in  his  '*  History  of  India  "  and  Eastern  Archi- 
tecture, had  suggested  the  same  possibility. 

*'  An  Indian  Tale  on  its  Travels  "  is  what  Herr  Yamhagen  has  termed 
the  mediseval  legend  of  King  Jovinien.  For  his  pride  the  monarch 
loses  his  throne.  On  wishing  to  dress  after  bathing  he  can  neither  find 
his  garments  nor  establish  his  identity  at  court  He  is  driven  from  the 
palace  as  an  impostor.  Only  when  he  confesses  his  sins  to  a  hermit  is 
the  false  king  made  known  as  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  humble  Jo- 
vinien's  pride.  Israel  Levi  has  shown  that  the  substitution  in  the  Indian 
tale  is  of  a  different  character  from  this,  a  veritable  avatar.  The  start- 
ing point  of  the  legend  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  the  Ganges,  but  the 
Jordan.  Originating  among  the  Jews,  it  circulated  among  the  Arabs,  and 
then  among  ^e  Byzantines.  To  be  sure,  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  makes  a 
demon  Solomon's  supplanter.  But  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  says,  after 
Solomon's  three  sins  Grod  said,  '<  descend  from  thy  throne."  Then  came 
an  angel  who  took  the  form  of  Solomon  and  sat  in  his  place.  Solomon 
went  from  door  to  door  saying,  "  I  the  Preacher  was  king  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem." 

The  interchange  of  letters  between  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
wide  prevalence  of  the  Babylonian  script  where  we  might  have  expected 
the  Phosnidan,  are  two  results  of  the  remarkable  Tel-d-Amama  find  of 
last  winter  on  the  Nile. 

The  site  was  that  of  the  great  heretic  or  great  reformer,  Ehunaten's 
new  capital,  which  succeeded  and  rivalled  Thebes.  The  tablets  were  in 
part  from  a  prince  named  Tushratta,  from  the  land  of  Mitanni,  famous 
for  its  lions,  to  the  mighty  hunter  Amenhotep  III.  of  Egypt,  who  won 
a  fairer  quarry  in  his  bride  Thi.  This  Mesopotamian  marriage  had,  in 
the  view  of  some  scholars,  marked  consequences :  It  produced  an  influx 
of  Semitic  phrases  and  fashions,  and  paved  the  way  for  Ehunaten^a 
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Monotheistic  reforms.  The  addresses  of  the  letters  are  ceremonious,  as 
though  written  by  a  Chinese.  One  is  a  romantic  suit  for  the  hand  of  an 
Egyptian  princess  for  a  young  nephew,  backed  by  the  offer  of  a  speedy 
and  heavy  shipment  of  gold.  The  large  flat  unbaked  tablets  were  in  part 
official  reports  of  provincial  governors  from  Palestine  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  whose  conquests  were  on  a  par  with  Thothmes  III.,  and  whose 
features  are  preserved  in  the  famous  Memnon  of  Thebes.  That 
Amenhotep  was  rich  appears  from  his  working  the  mines  of  Nubia. 
That  he  was  beloved  seems  dear  from  the  taxes  paid  by  his  subjects  be- 
yond the  assessment  in  the  holy  thirtieth  year. 

It  is  the  same  Amenophis  or  Amenhotep  III.  of  the  XVIII  dynasty, 
whose  cartouche  has  been  discovered  the  past  year  at  Bubastis  (Tel- 
Basta)  by  M.  Naville.  Hitherto  the  traces  of  this  powerful  house  had 
been  sou^t  in  vain  in  the  Delta.  Now,  where  Mariette  had  given  up  in 
despair,  inscriptions  of  the  VI,  the  XII,  and  the  XVIII  dynasties  have 
rewarded  research.  Out  of  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  so  to  speak, 
have  emerged  the  remains  of  a  great  temple,  with  its  Festival  Hall  of  the 
very  monarch  identified  with  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  of  Chronicles.  The 
statue  of  King  Raian  or  Chian  we  merely  name.  A  superb  head  of  the 
Groddess  Hathor,  '^  who  from  her  dark  womb  brought  the  bright  sun," 
was  a  surer  spoil.  Finer  yet,  if  possible,  were  two  magnificent  Hyksos 
sphinxes  of  colossal  size,  proving  once  again  that  the  Uyksos  of  reality 
were  by  no  means  the  same  pillagers  of  temples  with  the  Hyksos  of  ro- 
mance. 

While  Naville  has  been  doing  grreat  things  in  the  Delta,  Petrie  has  not 
been  idle  in  the  Fayoum.  He  has  located  Herodotus'  Labyrinth  south 
of  the  Hawara  pyramid,  and  reconstructed  Herodotus'  colossi  of  Lake 
Moeris,  which,  on  pedestals  i^proached  by  a  sloping  wall,  would  wear  the 
aspect  of  standing  on  a  pyramid  thems^ves.  This  inc^ef atigable  exca- 
vator has  well-nigh  pierced  the  Pyramid  Tomb  of  Amenemhat  III.,  and 
is  hoping  the  present  season  to  reach  the  intact  mummy  of  this  illustrious 
Pharaoh  of  the  XII  dynasty. 

Incidentally,  as  it  were,  he  has  unearthed  at  the  necropolis  of  Hawara 
some  sixty  portnuts  of  Roman  times.  These  were  mostly  on  cedar 
panels.  They  appear  to  have  succeeded  the  gilt  cartonnage  mask  of  the 
mummies  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  subjects  were  in  major- 
ity middle-aged  men  and  young  women.  Only  some  half  a  dozen  were 
pronounced  Shemites  in  physiognomy.  A  special  largeness  of  the  eye 
characterized  the  group,  which  was,  as  a  wh<de,  of  superior  beauty.  The 
artists  were  always  clever,  sometimes  masterly  in  drawing,  in  color,  and 
in  expression. 

^*  Ancient  Rome  in  the  light  of  modem  discoveries  "  has  however  been 
given  to  us  of  late  by  Rodolfo  Lanciani  himself.  One  paragraph  of  hii 
sums  up  the  unprecedented  archieological  gains  of  little  more  than  a  dec- 
ade. "  We  have  discovered,"  he  says,  **  a  new  arch»ological  stratum 
totally  unknown  before,  the  stratum  of  prehistoric  or  traditional  antiqui- 
ties ;  we  have  discovered  a  necropolis  older  than  the  walls  of  Serviua 
Tullius  containing  more  than  five  ^ousand  archaic  specimens  in  bronze, 
amber,  stone  and  clay ;  we  have  brought  to  light  more  than  five  thousand 
feet  of  the  great  Agger  or  embankment  of  Servius,  and  ascertained  the 
site  of  fourteen  gates ;  we  have  unearthed  the  remains  of  numberless 
houses  and  palaces,  temples  and  shrines,  roads  and  drains,  parks  and 
gardens,  fora  and  porticoes,  fountains  and  aqueducts,  tombs  and  mauso- 
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lea  to  each  an  extent  that  whereas  before  1872  science  possessed  only 
i^proximate  attempts  at  an  archieological  map  of  Rome,  we  have  put  at 
the  disposal  of  stadents  magnificent  ones  covering  an  area  of  3,967,200 
square  metres  of  the  ancient  city." 

Nero's  burning  of  Home  was  constructive  not  destructive,  Professor 
Lanciani  assures  us.  Though  three  oat  of  fourteen  wards  were  con- 
sumed, not  one  human  life  was  lost  Imported  tents  sheltered  and 
grain  fed  the  populace.  The  public  health  and  convenience  as  well  as 
external  regularif)r  and  beauty  were  consulted  in  the  new  city  of  the 
architects  Severus  and  Celer.  The  personal  interest  of  the  emperor 
was  maintained  by  confiscating  a  square  mile  of  land  from  the  Palatine 
to  the  Quirinal  on  which  to  bmld  his  Grolden  House. 

Curiously,  one  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  Greece  relates  to  this  Roman 
emperor.  According  to  Plutarch  and  others,  Nero  confirmed  on  stelae 
the  grant  of  independence  made  to  Greece  by  a  herald  two  centuries  be- 
fore. One  of  these  stelae  has  been  brought  to  light,  imbedded  in  a  wall 
near  the  Gopaic  Lake,  and  is  now  awaiting  transportation  to  Athens. 

In  such  Hellenic  exploration  even  more  than  heretofore  America  has 
borne  an  honorable  part  the  past  year.  The  American  School,  in  its  new 
quarters  and  under  the  indefatigable  charge  of  Professor  Merriam  of 
Columbia,  has  brought  to  light  the  site  of  Dyonysns  worship  in  Attica. 
Mr.  Buck  of  Yale,  the  discoverer,  remains  the  present  season  at  Athens, 
while  Professor  Tarbell  of  Tale  assumes  the  directorship.  Nohle  woods 
and  tangled  ivy  mark  the  site  where  the  god  had  his  home  in  Icaria. 
The  sculptures  of  his  temple  are  still  in  private  hands.  Some  may  be 
seen  in  a  peasant's  hut.  *'  Very  remarkable  is  a  colossal  head  of 
Dyonysus  worked  flat  behind  and  probably  intended  to  be  fixed  against 
a  wall."  The  foundations  of  the  shrine  of  Apollo  have  been  unearthed, 
permitting  the  traveler  to  inspect  a  most  interesting  votive  tablet  to  the 
god  who  sits  on  a  red  omphalos  in  its  centre.  Besides  this,  Dr.  Sterrett 
has  edited  a  collection  of  Greek  inscriptions  standing  only  behind  Hoeckh 
and  Le  Bas  Waddington  in  epigraphical  importance.  The  identifica- 
tion of  Lystra  by  the  last  scholfur,  now  professor  in  Miami,  is  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  our  readers. 

The  Germans,  too,  may  well  be  elated  over  their  discovery  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Eabeiroi  near  Thebes.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  walled 
enclosure  with  an  altar  in  the  open  air :  we  might  have  expected  the 
inscriptions  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Kabeiroi  —  those  eiglit  gods 
of  the  Phoenician  sailor.  They  were  *'  to  the  Eabeiros  and  his  son,*' 
pictures  of  whom  appear  on  a  vase. 

If  the  French  have  been  again  disappointed  at  Delphi  they  have  not 
ceased  to  rejoice  over  Susa.  Last  June  saw  the  opening  of  the  Salle 
Dieulafoy  in  the  Ix>uvre  Museum  at  Paris.  The  brilliant  colored  pic- 
tures of  the  Guard  of  Darius  are  incomparable  specimens  of  enamel 
painting.  Even  in  the  copies  of  Madame  Ragozin  they  are  impressive. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  the  originals  created  an  interest  hardly  second 
to  the  excavations  of  Cesnola  in  Cyprus. 

To  the  brilliant  discoverer  we  owe  also  a  lecture  on  the  Book  of 
Esther  and  the  Palace  of  Ahasuerus,  delivered  before  the  Society  des 
Etudes  Juives  last  spring.  The  "  S.  S.  Times  "  of  November  17,  1888, 
has  an  able  outline  of  the  architectural  part  of  this  paper.  M.  Dieulafoy 
makes  most  reasonable  the  historic  truth  of  this  Meghillah,  so  popular 
in  the  Hebrew  world,  so  suspicious  in  the  camp  of  modem  radicidism. 
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The  rationalist  denies  that  Pur  (whence  Parim)  is  a  Persian  word  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  in  itself  the  word  is  one  of  the  best  known  roots  of  the 
Aryan  tongues.  Par  in  Sanscrit,  For  in  Persian,  plere  in  Latin,  j9^in  in 
French,  all  contain  the  same  idea.  The  Fur  or  Pour  was  a  Persian  die. 
It  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  counterpart  of  the  small  quadran- 
gular prism  found  at  Susa,  with  numbered  rectangular  faces.  To  the 
gaming  and  superstitious  Persian  to  cast  the  die  was  to  determine  the 
auspicious  day.  Persian  customs  explain  the  delay,  publication,  and 
defeat  of  the  Jewish  massacre  in  the  Book  of  Esther.  **  Slave  of  the 
divine  will  indicated  by  the  Four,  Haman  is  forced  to  postpone  eleven 
months  the  massacre  of  his  hated  foes,  but  hastens  notwithstanding  to 
make  it  irrevocable  by  sealing  and  proclaiming  the  royal  decree. 
Ahasuerus  in  turn  is  bound  by  his  previous  decision.  He  can  only  rescue 
the  Jews  by  lending  them  a  covert  assistance  against  his  Persian  sub- 
jects." For  those  who  would  make  Esther  a  romance  with  a  purpose 
composed  after  the  Maccabean  victory  160  b.  c.  M.  Dieulafoy  has  a 
single  word.  The  palace,  which  is  photographed  in  the  Book  with  a 
perfect  and  personad  knowledge  of  the  Court  of  the  Great  King,  must 
have  been  standing  when  the  Book  was  written.  The  conclusion  is 
irresistible  that  Esther  antedates  by  far  the  Parthian  Conquest. 

France  and  Grermany  have  been  discussing  the  identification  of  the 
names  Jacob  and  Joseph  on  the  tribute  lists  of  Thothmes  III.  at  Karnak 
by  the  American  Mr.  Gross.  It  is  another  American,  Rev.  Lysander 
Dickerman,  who  has  furnished  an  exceUent  epitome  of  the  discussion  in 
the  **  O.  T.  Student "  of  last  February.  Few  will  believe  the  ending 
EL,  affixed  to  tlie  Patriarchal  names,  is  proof  that  Jacob  and  Joseph  were 
worshiped  as  deities  1  Many  will  refuse  to  infer  that  the  sons  of  Jacob 
were  never  in  Egypt,  or  that  the  people  who  in  the  eleventh  century 
were  40,000  strong,  might  not  have  been  a  feeble  folk  in  the  fourteenth. 
Some  will  think  that,  as  at  the  end  of  Grenesis  the  Hebrews  grouped 
in  two  tribes,  and  Scripture  is  silent  about  the  interim  down  to  the 
Exodus,  the  Hieroglyphs  may  give  a  lost  page  of  the  Bible.  Israelites 
taken  in  arms  against  the  Pharaoh  who  knew  not  Joseph  would  cer- 
tainly be  treated  with  the  rigor  recorded  in  the  second  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Mr.  Dickerman  removes  philological  barriers  to  the  theory. 
He  does  not  venture  to  declare  himself  among  its  friends  or  foes. 

From  the  "  O.  T.  Student "  is  but  a  step  to  Hebraica,  which  never 
witnessed  more  forcibly  to  the  value  of  Professor  Harper's  Semitic  zeal 
than  now.  We  would  single  out  for  special  commendation  in  1888 
Professor  Isaac  Hall's  Syriac  text  and  translation  of  the  Nestorian  Rit- 
ual of  the  Washing  of  the  Dead.  The  arch»ology  and  the  theology 
have  an  equal  charm.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Harper,  instructor  at  Tale,  pub- 
lished in  April  the  last  of  several  texts,  transliterations,  and  translations 
of  the  E^sarhaddon  Inscriptions.  These  are  of  great  scholarly  value.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  independent  and  original  work  in  Assyrian  of 
so  high  an  order.  His  careful  and  exact  collation  of  the  cylinders  in  the 
British  Museum  has  well  fitted  Mr.  Harper  to  make  the  most  of  the 
Babylonian  Expedition  of  which  he  is  now  a  member. 

The  recurrence  of  Forefathers'  day  has  interested  one  Congregation- 
alist  in  the  genesis  of  the  New  England  tithing-man  from  the  Saxons. 
Our  grandfathers  had  sometimes  three  of  these  **  whippers  in,"  one  of 
whom  sat  at  each  door  of  the  meeting-house  "  to  keep  out  dogs,  and  one 
in  the  gallery  to  keep  in  boys."    This  half  laughable,  half  formidable 
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personage  was  wont  to  carry  a  tip-staff  with  a  deer*s  hoof  to  rap  sleeping 
men,  and  a  sqairreFs  tail  to  wake  sleeping  women.  In  the  mother 
country  the  tithmg-man  was  originally  the  head  man  o£  a  neighborhood 
of  at  least  ten  families. 

There  is  a  black-letter  yolome  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  entitled  ''The  Duties  of  Constables,  Borsholders, 
Tyihingmen  and  such  other  lowe  and  Lay  Ministers  of  the  Peace,"  by 
William  Lambard  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  Grent,  London  1614.  In  Saxon 
law  are  found  lineman,  T^nmanna,  Teothnngman.  The  Medi»val 
Latin  gives  us  Decanus,  Decimus.  Though  the  institution  cannot  be 
traced  to  Alfred,  it  can  to  Canute  and  Edgar.  "  It  probably  rose  from 
the  organization  of  warriors  by  tens  and  hundreds."  Tithing  Township 
and  Parish  have  the  closest  connection,  as  seen  in  the  ending  ten  and  the 
levy  of  taxes.  The  Saxon  Tithing-man  became  the  Norman  Petty  Con- 
stable. The  main  idea  of  the  office  was  that  perpetuated  in  the  original 
tithing-man  of  New  England,  that  is, ''  elective  patriarchal  headship  over 
at  least  ten  families."  He  was  Town  Father,  indeed,  who  might  arrest 
Sabbath-breakers  and  inspect  Licensed  Inns  in  the  days  of  ''  strong  beere, 
perry,  matheglin,  and  ranune."  In  the  court  of  the  Tithing  was  the  germ 
of  the  town  meeting.  Dr.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  de- 
veloped the  foregoing  ideas  with  great  lucidity  and  learning,  and  they 
m^  be  found  in  No.  IV.  of  the  **  University  Stodies." 

December  18, 1888,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  Tork  opened 
the  doors  of  its  new  building  which  was  formally  presented  by  the  city 
to  the  trustees.  *^  In  1870  t&re  was  nothing ;  not  even  money  to  begin 
with,  only  the  will  to  do."  In  1888  the  city  has  invested  $1,100,000 
and  the  members  $2,500,000."  Dr.  Prime  said  in  his  address  that  the 
secret  of  the  museum's  success  lay  in  its  usefulness.  Mayor  Hewitt,  who 
declared  it  open,  hoped  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  it  would  be 
open  every  day  in  the  week,  including  Sunday.  Certainly  every  Ameri- 
can must  rejoice  at  the  stately  and  commodious  home  at  last  provided  for 
the  accumulated  spoils  of  all  races  and  lands.  The  archiBologist  wiU 
pass  delighted  from  Assyrian  bas-relief  to  Egyptian  sarcophagus,  from 
Babylonian  cylinders  to  the  glass  of  Phcsnicia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and 
from  the  Pueblo  figures  and  Moundbuilders'  relics  to  the  antiquities 
of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  That  we  have  not  only  seals 
and  tablets,  but  a  Dr.  Hayes  Ward  to  decipher  them,  and  a  Dr.  I.  Hall 
to  interpret  our  incomparable  collection  from  Cyprus,  is  matter  for  no 
common  self-congratulation.  The  museum  will  serve  the  people  none 
the  less,  if  it  draws  the  scholars  to  its  texts  and  treasures.  To-day  it  is 
a  monument  of  private  liberality  conserving  the  wisdom  of  an  imme- 
morial past  To-morrow  it  will  be  the  Educator  of  a  Continent  in  the 
BeautiM,  the  True,  and  the  Good. 

John  Fhelpe  Taylor. 
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SOCIAL  ECONOMICS. 


THE  OUTLINE  OF  AN  ELECTIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Fob  the  fall  oatline,  and  for  general  authorities,  to  be  used  under  See- 
tion  I,  see  the  January  number,  pp.  85,  86. 

Section  I.    The  Social  Evolution  of  Labor. 
Topic  2.     The  Workman  of  the  Free  Cities. 

Refebencbs.^  —  Italian  Republics.     Sismondi. 

Democracy  in  Europe.     May. 

History  of  Civilization.     (Chap,  on  Free  Cities.)     Guizot. 

Lectures  on  History  of  France.    (Chap,  on  Municipalities.)     Stephen. 

Middle  Ages.     (Chap.  2,  part  2,  chap.  4,  part  1.)     Hallam. 

Constitutional  History  of  England.     (Ch^ps.  11,  21.)     Stubbs. 

History  of  English  People.     (Book  3,  chap.  1.)     Green. 

Wealth  of  Nations.     (Book  3,  chap.  3.)     Adam  Smith. 

English  Gilds.    Brentano. 

English  Economic  History.  (Chap,  on  Merchant  and  Craft  Gilds.) 
Ashley. 

Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce.  (Chap,  on  the  Manor 
and  the  Town.)     Cunningham. 

Conflict  of  Capital  and  Labor.     (Chap.  1,  part  4,  Craft  Gilds.)  Howells. 

Work  and  Wages.     (Chap.  6.)     Rogers. 

Economic  Interpretation  of  History.  (Chap.  4,  The  Gild  and  Appren- 
tice System.)     Rogers. 

NoTB^  —  The  Free  Cities  of  Europe  pUyed  an  important  part  in  the 
advancement  of  labor  and  the  laboring  classes  in  these  three  particu- 
lars:— 

1.  In  the  extension  of  popular  freedom  through  the  gaining  of  muni- 
cipal rights. 

2.  In  the  protection  which  they  afforded  to  ser&  from  the  country, 
not  infrequently  ending  in  their  emancipation. 

3.  In  iJie  opportunities  which  they  offered  for  the  organization  of  la- 
bor. The  craft  gild  of  the  free  cities  represents  both  the  development 
of  labor  and  its  defense.  ^  It  secured  to  a  considerable  degree  the  rights 
of  the  workman  and  it  increased  the  value  of  his  work.  Like  its  suc- 
cessor the  Trade-Union,  it  had  its  restrictions  and  its  petty  t3rrannies,  but 
it  marks  the  first  step  in  the  general  and  orderly  progress  of  labor,  and 
in  this  view  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

Hie  inhahitante  of  the  early  toums  compared  vnth  the  proprietors  of 
land. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, not  more  favored  than  those  of  the  country.  They  consisted,  indeed,  of  a 
very  different  order  of  people  from  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  repnb- 

^  The  references  which  are  here  given  are  chiefly  to  books  which  are  acces- 
sible in  the  ordinary  pnblio  libraries  or  which  may  be  easily  obtained,  and  the 
extracts  which  f<dlow  are  quoted  to  suggest  the  direction  and  scope  of  thought 
under  the  topic. 
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lies  of  Greece  and  Italy.  These  last  were  composed  chiefly  of  the  proprietors 
of  lands,  amonfi^  whom  the  poblio  territory  was  originally  divided,  and  who 
foond  it  convement  to  build  their  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  another, 
and  to  surround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the  sake  of  common  defense.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  proprietors  of  land  seem 
generally  to  have  lived  in  fortified  castles  on  their  own  estates,  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  tenants  and  dependants.  The  towns  were  chiefly  inhabited 
by  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  seem  in  those  days  to  have  been  of  servile 
or  very  nearly  of  servile  condition.  The  privileges  which  we  find  granted  by 
ancient  charters  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  Euroj^e 
snfficientlv  show  what  they  were  before  those  g^rants.  The  people  to  whom  it 
is  g^ranted  as  a  privilege  that  they  mieht  give  away  their  own  daue^hters  in 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death  their  own 
children,  and  not  their  lord,  should  succeed  to  their  goods,  and  that  they  might 
dispose  of  their  own  effects  by  will,  must,  before  these  grants,  have  been  either 
altogether,  or  very  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  villanage  with  the  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  country.  .  .  .  But  how  servile  soever  may  have  been  originally 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it  appears  evidently  that  they 
arrived  at  liberty  and  independency  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  the 
land  in  the  country.  That  part  of  the  king's  revenue  which  arose  from  such 
poll-taxes  in  any  particular  town,  used  commonly  to  be  let  in  farm,  during  a 
term  of  years  for  a  certain  rent,  sometimes  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
sometimes  to  other  persons.  The  burghers  themselves  frequently  got  credit 
enough  to  be  admitted  to  farm  the  revenues  of  this  sort  which  arose  out  of 
their  own  town,  they  becoming  jointly  and  severally  answerable  for  the  whole 
rent.  To  let  a  farm  in  this  manner  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  usual  economy 
of,  I  believe,  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  £urope,  who  used 
frequently  to  let  whole  manors  to  all  the  tenants  of  those  manors,  they  becom- 
ing jointly  and  severally  answerable  for  the  whole  rent,  but  in  return  being 
allowed  to  collect  it  in  their  own  way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king's  exchequer 
by  the  hands  of  their  own  bailiff,  and  being  thus  altogether  freed  from  the  in- 
solence of  the  king's  ofiBcers  ;  a  circumstance  in  those  days  regarded  as  of  the 
greatest  importance.  .  .  .  Along  with  the  grant,  the  important  privileges 
above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give  away  tiieir  own  daughters  in  marriage, 
that  their  children  should  succeed  to  them,  and  that  they  might  dispose  of 
their  own  effects  by  will,  were  generally  bestowed  upon  the  burghers  of  the 
town  to  whom  it  was  given.  Whether  such  privileges  had  before  been  usuaUy 
granted  along  with  the  freedom  of  trade  to  particuJar  burghers,  as  individuals, 
I  know  not.  I  reckon  it  not  improbable  that  they  were,  Uiough  I  cannot  pro- 
duce any  direct  evidence  of  it.  But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  prmci- 
pal  attributes  of  villanage  and  slavery  being  thus  taken  away  from  them,  they 
now,  at  least,  became  r^ly  free  in  our  present  sense  of  the  word  Freedom." 
—  Adam  Smith.     "  Wealth  of  Nations."    Book  iii.,  chap.  3. 

For  contrast  between  different  types  of  toum  life,  Italian^  German, 
French,  and  English,  see  Stttbbs's  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
voL  i.  pp.  420-424  (chap.  11). 

The  Charter  granted  the  City  of  London  by  William  the  Conqueror 
is  as  follows :  — 

'^  William  the  King  greets  William  the  Bishop  and  Grosfrith  the  port- 
reeve, and  all  the  burghers  within  London,  French  and  English,  friendly ; 
and  I  do  you  to  wit  that  I  will  that  ye  twain  be  worthy  of  all  the  law 
that  ye  were  worthy  of  in  King  Edward's  day.  And  I  will  that  every 
child  be  his  father^s  heir  after  his  father's  day;  and  I  will  not  endure 
that  any  man  offer  any  wrong  to  you.     God  keep  you." 

The  study  of  the  growth  of  London  as  a  city,  under  successive  char- 
ters, will  show  the  rate  and  method  of  the  enlargement  of  municipal 
rights. 
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Mnnicipal  rights  in  France  were  chiefly  gained  hy  concessions  granted 
by  the  King  for  aid  rendered  against  the  bw)ns. 

The  Struggle  for  Municipal  freedom  was  followed  by  the  Struggle 
of  classes  vnthinthe  cities. 

"  At  the  time  we  have  reached  (1216)  this  struggle  for  emancipation  was 
i^early  oyer.  The  larger  towns  had  secured  the  privilege  of  self-government, 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  control  of  their  own  trade.  The  reigns 
of  Richard  and  John  mark  the  date  in  one  municipal  history  at  which  towns 
began  to  acquire  the  right  of  electing  their  own  chief  magistrate,  the  Port- 
reeve or  Mayor,  who  haua  till  then  been  a  nominee  of  the  crown.  But  with 
the  close  of  this  outer  struggle  opened  an  iimer  struggle  between  the  various 
classes  of  the  townsmen  themselves.  The  growth  of  wealth  and  industry  was 
bringing  with  it  a  vast  increase  of  population.  The  mass  of  the  new  settlers, 
composed  as  they  were  of  escaped  serfs,  of  traders  without  landed  holdings, 
of  families  who  bad  lost  their  original  lot  in  the  borough,  and  generally  of  the 
artisans  and  the  poor,  had  no  part  in  the  actual  life  of  the  town.  The  right  of 
trade,  and  of  the  regulation  of  trade,  in  common  virith  all  other  forms  of  juris- 
diction, lay  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  landed  burghers  whom  we  have  de- 
scribed. By  a  natural  process,  too,  their  superiority  in  wealth  produced  a 
fresh  division  between  the  '  burghers '  of  the  merchant-gild  and  the  unen- 
franchised mass  around  them.  The  same  change  which  severed  at  Florence 
the  seven  Greater  Arts  or  trades  from  the  fourteen  Lesser  Arts,  and  which 
raised  the  three  occupations  of  banking,  the  manufacture  and  the  dyeing  of 
cloth,  to  a  position  of  superiority  even  within  the  privileged  circle  of  the 
seven,  told,  though  with  less  force,  on  the  English  boroughs.  The  burghers  of 
the  merchant-gild  g^radually  concentrated  themselves  on  the  greater  operations 
of  commerce,  on  trades  which  required  a  larger  capital,  while  the  meaner 
employments  of  general  traffic  were  abandoned  to  their  poorer  neighbors. 
This  advance  in  the  division  of  labor  is  marked  by  such  severances  as  we  note 
in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  cloth  merchant  from  the  tailor,  or  the  leather 
merchant  from  the  butcher. 

<'  But  the  result  of  this  severance  was  all-important  in  its  influence  on  the 
constitution  of  our  towns.  The  members  of  the  trades  thus  abandoned  by  the 
wealthier  burghers  formed  themselves  into  craft-gilds,  which  soon  rose  into 
dangerous  rivsdry  with  the  original  merchant-gild  of  the  town." 

"  From  the  eleventh  century  the  spread  of  these  societies  went  steadily  on, 
and  the  control  of  trade  passed  more  and  more  from  the  merchant-gilds  to  the 
craft-gilds. 

*'  It  is  this  struggle,  to  use  the  technical  terms  of  the  time,  of  the  '  greater 
folk '  against  the  'lesser  folk,'  or  of  the  *  commune,'  the  general  mass  of  the 
iuhabitants,  against  the  '  prudhommes,'  or '  wiser '  few,  which  brought  about,  as 
it  passed  from  the  regulation  of  trade  to  the  general  government  of  the  town, 
the  ereat  civic  revolution  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  On  the 
eontment,  and  especially  along  the  Rhine,  the  struggle  was  as  fierce  as  the 
supremacy  of  the  older  burghers  had  been  complete.  In  Koln  the  craftsmen 
had  been  reduced  to  all  but  serfac^e,  and  the  merchant  of  Brussels  might  box 
at  his  will  the  ears  of  '  the  man  without  heart  or  honour  who  lives  by  his  toil.' 
Such  social  tyranny  of  class  over  class  brought  a  century  of  bloodshed  to  the 
cities  of  Germany  ;  but  in  England  the  tyranny  of  class  over  class  was  re- 
strained by  the  general  tenor  of  the  law,  and  the  revolution  took  for  the  most 
part  a  milder  form.^' —  Green,  "History  of  the  English  People."  Book  iii., 
chap.  1. 

The  relation  of  Merchant  OUds  to  the  growth  of  Municipalities. 

**  The  history  of  the  merchant  guild,  in  its  relation  to  the  craft  guild,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  municipal  government  on  the  other,  is  very  complex.  In  its 
main  features  it  is  a  most  important  illustration  of  the  principle  which  constantly 
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forces  itself  forward  in  medieyal  history,  that  the  Tindioatioti  of  class  privi- 
leges is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  securing  public  liberty,  so  lon^  as 
public  liberty  is  endangered  by  the  general  pressure  of  tyranny.  At  one  time 
the  church  stands  alone  in  her  opposition  to  despotism,  with  her  free  instincts 
roused  by  the  determination  to  secure  the  privilege  of  her  ministers  ;  at  an- 
other the  mercantile  class  purchase  for  themselves  rights  and  immunitie!i 
which  keep  before  the  eyes  of  the  less  highly  favored  the  possibility  of  gaining 
similar  privileges.  In  both  cases  it  is  to  some  extent  an  acquisition  of  exclu- 
sive privilege,  an  assertion  of  a  right  which,  if  the  surrounding  classes  were 
already  free,  would  look  like  nsuinpation,  but  which,  when  they  are  down-trod- 
den, gives  a  glimpse  and  is  itself  an  instalment  of  liberty.  But  when  the 
generol  liberty,  towards  which  the  dlass  privilege  was  an  important  step,  has 
been  fully  obtained,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  classes  which  led  the  way  to 
that  liberty  should  endeavor  to  retain  all  honors  and  privileges  which  they  can 
retain  without  harm  to  the  public  welfare.  But  tne  original  quality  of  ex- 
dusiveness  which  defined  the  circle  for  which  privilege  was  claimed  still 
exists  ;  still  it  is  an  immunity,  a  privilege  in  its  strict  meaning,  and  as  such  it 
involves  an  exception  in  its  own  favor  to  the  general  rules  of  the  liberty  now 
acquired  by  the  community  around  it ;  and  if  this '  is  so,  it  may  exercise  a 
power  as  great  for  harm  as  it  was  at  first  for  good.  Such  is  one  of  the  laws 
of  the  history  of  all  privileged  corp<Nrations  ;  fortunately  it  is  not  the  only 
law,  and  its  working  is  not  the  whole  of  their  history.  It  applies,  however, 
directly  to  the  guild  system.''  —  Stubbs,  ''Constitutional  History,"  chap.  21. 

T?ie  origin  and  object  of  Craft-Gilds. 

**  Although  the  Craft-Gilds  arose  first  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  handi- 
craft class,  amon^  those  who  were  free,  —  just  as  in  earlier  times  the  most 
ancient  gilds  originated  among  the  old  freemen,  and  later  on  the  Trade-Unions 
among  the  best  situated  workinemen  and  ci-devant  small  masters,  —  to  stop 
the  deterioration  of  their  condition  and  encroachments  on  their  rights  and  in- 
terests, yet  this  new  organization  was  also  soon  made  use  of  by  the  lower  mem- 
bers of  their  class  as  a  means  of  elevation.  With  the  liberation  of  the  bond 
handicraftsmen  from  bondage  proper,  many  of  the  companies  into  which  they 
had  been  ranged  passed  gradually  over  into  the  number  of  free  Craft  Gilds. 
The  latter  appear,  therefore,  everywhere  in  grater  number  about  the  time 
when  the  last  traces  of  bondage  disappear.  Craft-Gilds  of  this  kind,  when 
obtaining  their  privileges,  were  frequently  put  under  obligation  to  pay  certain 
fixed  imposts  in  return  for  their  greater  independence  in  uibor  and  trade,  and 
for  the  remission  of  the  fines  on  inheriting  property,  to  which  their  episcopal 
or  lay  lords  were  entitled,  as  well  as  for  other  masters.  And  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  independence  which  they  obtained  according  to  circumstances, 
these  imposts  were  greater  or  smaller.  Everywhere,  however,  these  societies 
were  changed  after  the  manner  of  the  Gilds  of  tnose  farther  advanced  craftsmen 
which  have  been  spoken  of.  The  latter  impregnated  them  with  an  altogether 
different  spirit  and  a  new  life.  A  similar  process  may  have  taken  place,  in 
certain  cases,  in  fraternities  originally  religious,  which,  after  the  origin  of 
Craft-Gilds,' framed  trade  regulations  after  the  latter's  example,  and  —  as  in 
later  times  certain  friendly  societies  changed  into  Trade-Unions — so  gradu- 
ally transformed  themselves  into  Craft-Gilds.  The  time  of  the  origin  of 
Craft-Gilds  in  general  maybe  said  to  extend  from  the  be^nningof  the  eleventh 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  origin  of  ceiiain  Craft-Gilds 
depended,  of  course,  on  the  gradual  rise  of  the  various  trades  in  a  town."  — 
Breniano,  "  English  Gilds,"  94,  p.  cxvii. 

**  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century  that 
merchant  gilds  began  to  come  into  existence  ;  during  the  twelfth  century  they 
arose  in  all  considerable  English  towns.  The  rise  of  crafl  gilds  is,  roughly 
speaking,  a  century  later.  Isolated  examples  occur  early  m  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  they  become  more  numerous  as  the  century  advances,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  they  appear  in  all  branches  of  manufacture  and  in  every  indus- 
trial centre. 
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**  Craft  gilds  weie  Msooiatioiis  of  all  the  artiMns  engaged  in  a  partienlar 
indostry  in  a  particolar  town,  for  certain  common  pnrpoees  :  what  those  pur- 
poses were  wul  he  seen  later.  Their  appearance  marks  the  second  stage  in 
the  history  of  industry,  the  transition  from  the  family  system  to  the  artisan  (or 
gUd)  system.  In  the  former  there  was  no  class  of  artisans  properly  so  called  ; 
no  da^  that  is  to  say,  of  men  whose  time  was  entirely  or  chiefly  devoted  to 
a  particular  manufacture,  and  this  hecanse  all  the  needs  of  a  family  or  domes- 
tic group,  whether  of  monastery  or  manor-house,  were  satisfied  by  the  labor  of 
the  members  of  the  group  itself.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by 
the  presence  of  a  body  of  men  each  of  whom  was  occupied  more  or  less  com- 
pletely in  one  particuhir  manufacture.  The  yery  growth  from  the  one  to  the 
other  system,  therefore,  is  an  example  *of  *  division  of  labor,'  or,  to  use  a  bet- 
ter phrase,  of  '  division  of  employments.' ''  —  Ashley,  **  English  Economic  His- 
tory.''    Book  i.,  chap.  2. 

The  place  of  the  Apprenticeship  System  in  the  Development  of  Labor. 

"  I  am  speaking,  you  will  observe,  of  the  work  of  artisans,  five  centuries 
ago.  A  study  of  Uie  conditions  under  which  they  lived  and  worked,  many  of 
their  works  being  still  before  us,  convinces  me  that,  whatever  may  be  said 
against  apprenticeship  in  time  present,  it  was  a  necessary  condition  for  the  art 
and  labour  of  the  past.  It  is  quite  possible  that  an  art  may  have  outlived  its 
usefulness,  and  though  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  requisite,  that  time  has 
been  followed  by  another,  when  it  has  become  superfluous  or  even  mischievous. 
What  I  wish  you  to  notice  is,  that  when  we  project  ourselves  into  a  bygone 
age,  we  cannot  conclude  invariably  with  those  who,  however  far-sighted  and 
shrewd  they  are,  are  unable  to  realize,  from  lack  of  facts,  these  remote  condi- 
tions. It  is  a  common  and  dangerous  error  to  interpret  the  past  by  the 
present  It  is  a  true  and  necessary  philosophy  to  interpret  the  present  by  the 
past,  and  I  have  some  satisfaction  in  knowinc^  that  whatever  be  the  worth 
of  my  own  comment — judge  it  as  ^ou  wUl  —  I  have  provided  means  by  which 
others  after  me  will  be  able  to  realize  for  themselves  the  bvgone,  but  by  no 
means  exhausted  conditions  of  past  industrial  life.  And  I  may  mention  as 
part  of  these  facts,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  not  infrequently  provide  for  the 
apprenticeship  of  laborers  in  husbandry,  meaning  by  this,  I  am  sure,  those 
higher  agricultural  operations  which  require  special  ^lack  and  acuteness,  and 
formed  the  qualifications  of  the  first-class  farm-hand,  whom  our  ancestors  were 
wont  to  describe  as  a  bailiff  in  husbandry,  who  directed  all  operations,  and 
could  do  everything  which  he  directed.  These  apprenticeships.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair informs  us,  survived  in  the  West  to  the  present  century."  —  ThorM 
Rogers,  **  Economic  Interpretation  of  History,"  chap.  14. 

For  toagesj  hours  of  work,  and  methods  of  living  of  the  artisan  class 
ofMediceval  England,  see  Rogers's  "Work  and  Wages,"  chap.  6,  pp. 
178-187. 

For  the  sams,  three  centuries  later,  see  Arnold  Toynbee's  "  Industrial 
Revolution,"  chap.  6. 

William  Jewett  Tucker, 
Andover. 

II. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 
There  are  many  indications  that  the  question  of  Sahbath  Observance 
has  ceased  to  be  exdnsiyely  the  concern  of  religion.  Hitherto  Sunday 
labor  has  been  almost  entirely  personal  service  —  necessary  care  for  man 
and  beast.  Accordingly  Sunday  has  been  disregarded  only  by  the  care- 
less and  irreverent,  a  class  comparatiyely  easy  to  deal  with,  at  least 
among  English-speaking  people,  where  such  have  been  hitherto  in  a  de- 
cided minority.     Oar  multitadinous  State  Sunday  laws  have  really  been 
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directed  against  a  shadowy  and  somewhat  imaginary  enemy.  But  since 
the  invention  of  machinery,  and  the  rise  of  the  modern  industrial  system, 
the  pressure  of  competiiion  on  the  part  of  Capital  and  Labor  has  led  to 
the  use  of  Sunday  ior prodtictive  industry.  Accordingly,  from  now  on,  the 
friends  of  the  Sunday  rest  have  to  contend  with  the  money  power,  the 
extra  dollar  for  the  laborer,  extra  thousands  for  the  employer.  Ava- 
rice is  a  worse  enemy  to  the  Sabbath  than  irreverence  or  mere  pleasure 
seeking.  It  has  now  become  necessary  for  economists  to  decide  whether 
it  is  true  that  an  industry  running  seven  days  in  a  week  can  undersell 
one  running  six,  that  is,  whether  unrestricted  competition  of  trade  will 
inevitably  compel  Sunday  labor.  Again,  if  this  is  so,  whether  the  extra 
dollar  a  week  given  to  those  laborers  who  work  on  Sunday  will  enable 
them  to  drive  to  the  wall  in  the  struggle  for  existence  those  who  will  not 
work  upon  Sundays ;  that  is,  is  the  '*  fittest "  in  this  iron  mill  of  conn- 
petition,  one  who  denies  himself  all  time  for  culture  and  thought  by 
working  365  days  in  the  year  ?  Then  Sociology  must  measure  the  effect 
of  such  competition  of  Capital  against  Capital,  and  Labor  against  Labor, 
upon  the  human  race.  Are  religion  and  hygiene  right  in  saying  that  it 
is  good  for  mind  and  body  to  rest  one  day  in  seven  ?  Are  these  higher 
interests  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  materialized  employers  and 
brutalized  laborers  ?  That  the  question  is  by  no  means  a  theoretical  one 
was  amply  proved  by  the  report  of  the  investigation  into  Sunday  labor 
made  to  the  Grerman  Reichstag  in  November,  1887,  a  voluminous  work, 
admirably  summarized  by  H.  Soetbeer  in  Conrad's  *^  Jahrbilcher,"  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  which  we  follow. 

Persistent  agitation  of  this  subject  in  the  German  Reichstag  began 
in  1872.  Finely,  in  1885,  Bismarck  authorized  the  investigation.  His 
own  opinion  he  expressed  in  the  Reichstag  on  January  9,  1882,  saying 
that  Sunday  labor  brought  both  to  the  employer  and  laborer  one  sevenl£ 
of  their  income,  and  he  did  not  know  how  such  a  diminution  of  income 
could  be  made  good  or  borne ;  and  again,  upon  May  9, 1885 :  "  Of  what 
use  to  the  people  are  higher  things  if  they  are  hungry  ?  "  Certainly  as 
candid  a  confession  of  the  break-down  of  industrial  competition  as  even 
Prince  Erapotkin  could  desire.  This  investigation  called  out  responses 
from  about  40,000  employers  and  30,000  workmen,  besides  numberless 
societies  and  officers.  As  far  as  Prussia  was  concerned,  it  proved  that  in 
thirty  government  districts  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  industries  employed 
upon  Sunday  forty-two  per  cent  of  their  workmen !  These  figures  are 
only  approximate,  and  yet  more  definite  than  it  is  possible  to  give  for  the 
whole  empire,  for  the  questions  asked  did  not  call  for  mathematical 
answers.  In  these  answers  very  many  grounds  were  assigned  for  Sun- 
day labor,  most  commonly  the  conditions  of  production,  need  of  protect- 
ing from  the  weather  in  outrdoor  industries,  of  using  water  and  wind 
power,  which  is  fluctuating,  of  saving  perishable  stuffs  in  creameries, 
packing  establishments,  refineries,  etc.  Moreover,  Sunday  work  is  re- 
ported unavoidable  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  chemicals,  beer,  and 
malt  where  the  process  extends  beyond  seven  days.  When  the  process 
requires  only  four  or  five  days,  Sundays  must  be  used  unless  several  days 
each  week  are  thrown  away.  Li  other  industries,  for  example,  tanning 
and  brickmaking,  the  materials  cannot  be  left  to  themselves  twenty-four 
hours.  In  metal  work  of  all  kinds,  ovens  cannot  be  cooled  without 
danger  from  cracking  or  from  poisonous  gases.  Industries  like  the  manu- 
facturing of  sugar  £rom  beets  are  confined  to  a  certain  period  of  the 
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3'ear,  and  utilize  Sunday,  or  their  ontpnt  is  diminished  by  a  large  per 
cent  Again,  Sunday  is  taken  to  do  work  that  cannot  be  done  while  all 
the  machinery  is  running,  in  clearing,  repairing,  etc,  or  making  castings 
which  are  dangerous  or  delicate.  Or,  again,  parts  of  the  work  that  are 
behind  are  ran  on  Sundays  to  catch  up  with  the  rest,  often  the  continu- 
ance of  the  whole  process  depending  upon  it.  So  workmen  make  up 
for  absences  during  the  week.  Certain  work  requires  the  daylight,  or 
the  danger  of  fire  and  explosion  is  great,  and  so  in  winter  Sunday  is 
used.  Much  stuff  is  moved  and  ^carried  by  land  and  water  on  Sunday 
to  save  storage  and  the  loss  'of  costly  time.  In  other  i^ustries  Sun- 
day work  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  their  activity  is  limited  to  cer- 
tain seasons,  or  days,  like  various  kinds  of  summer  work  in  the  field,  pro- 
vision for  travelers,  or  heating  and  lighting  in  winter,  getting  ready  fo^ 
the  Monday  market  day,  so  usual  in  Germany,  or  providing  the.  refresh- 
ments for  Uie  Sunday  holiday.  With  small  trades  Sunday  is  the  best  day 
because  more  workmen  are  then  at  leisure  with  money  in  their  pockets. 
In  shoe  shops  and  photograph  gralleries  the  Sunday  trade  is  often  three 
or  four  times  that  of  any  other  day,  shoemakers  cobbling  on  Sunday 
the  one  pair  of  shoes  possessed  by  workmen  or  school-children.  Fur- 
ther, some  work  must  be  done  on  Sunday  owing  to  accidents  of  all  kinds. 
Business  competition  is  the  direct  cause  of  much  Sunday  labor,  —  espe- 
cially among  small  shopkeepers,  —  for  if  one  keeps  open  Sundays,  all 
must  or  lose  their  business ;  a  clear  case  of  the  survival  of  the  '^  unfittest," 
morally.  Further,  struggling  manufactures  avail  themselves  of  Sunday 
labor  to  meet  the  competition  of  larger  factories  which  do  not  run  on 
Sunday.  Finally,  competition  in  the  marts  of  the  world  compels  Ger- 
man manufactures  to  favor  all  devices  that  cheapen  the  product  — 
long  hours,  uninterrupted  use  of  capital  in  all  its  appliances.  The  an- 
swer to  the  question  as  to  the  frequency  of  Sunday  labor  is  implied  in 
what  has  preceded.  Sunday  labor  will  evidently  obtain  where  there 
is  occasion  for  it.  In  the  words  of  the  report :  '*  In  general,  regular 
and  continued  Sunday  work  obtains  in  large  factories,  mostly  in  con- 
tinuous processes  and  repairs,  in  handicraft,  if  not  universally,  yet 
very  frequently  in  the  smaller  ones,  especially  those  connected  with 
a  shop  and  supplying  the  daily  needs  of  the  public ;  while  it  has  its  great- 
est expansion  in  retail  trade."  Even  in  these  cases  all  the  employees 
are  not  always  called  out  upon  Sunday,  -sometimes  working  in  relays, 
sometimes  on  alternate  Sundays,  yet  many  employees  report  that  they 
have  not  had  a  free  day  for  months.  In  many  cases  the  character  of  the 
onployer  is  said  to  determine  the  question  of  Sunday  labor.  Catholic 
employers  are  reported  to  keep  the  Sunday  better  than  Protestants,  and 
the  priests  are  reported  as  frustrating  energetic  attempts  of  employers 
to  compel  Sunday  work.  A  witty  shoemaker  reports  from  Baden  that 
he  allows  no  work  on  Sund^  because  his  customers  belong  to  the  rich 
class  who  do  not  trade  on  Sunday,  because  he  is  himself  rich,  and  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  Pietist  for  It  year  back ! 

Answers  to  the  question  as  to  the  probable  results  of  forbidding  Sunday 
labor  are  interesting.  Bakers,  barbers,  photographers,  saloon  and  hotel 
keepers  anticipate  destruction  of  business.  Manufacturers  say  they  will 
be  able  to  work  to  full  capacity  only  two  or  three  days  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  with  great  loss  of  power  on  the  part  of  men  and  machinery. 
Others  think  the  police  enforcement  of  such  a  law  would  be  burdensome, 
and  the  conscientious  man  would  be  undersold  by  him  who  evaded  and 
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defied  the  law.  Many  expect  a  shiftiDg  of  industries,  in  some  cases  a 
transfer  to  private  houses  where  Sunday  hibor  could  be  concealed ;  in 
others  a  concentration  in  great  establishments.  A  minority  think  in- 
dustry could  adapt  itself  to  such  an  order  without  serious  loss.  Some 
point  out  that  the  manufacturers  would  be  indemnified  by  the  increased 
price  incident  to  decreased  production.  As  regards  the  workmen  them- 
selves it  is  noteworthy  that  great  numbers  report  that  they  are  eager 
for  the  opportunity  to  work  on  Sunday.  ^^  Sunday  work  is  better  than 
night  work."  In  many  cases  the  opportunity  is  given  as  a  special  favor 
to  older  persons,  married  men,  the  especially  deserving,  etc.  Cases  are 
reported  of  men  who  were  employed  six  days  by  a  man  with  conscien- 
tious scruples,  and  regularly  upon  Sundays  by  a  man  with  none.  Indeed  <, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  an  establishment  working  only 
six  days  to  get  laborers,  the  Sunday  pay  being  in  many  cases  one  and  one 
fourth  to  twice  that  of  week-days.  According  to  the  Report,  forbidding 
Sunday  labor  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  workingmen  as  upon  em- 
ployers. If  they  do  less  work  they  expect  less  pay,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  men  paid  by  the  year  or  month.  The  class  just  upon  the 
edge  of  subsistence  have  most  to  fear.  Some  look  for  an  increase  of  the 
Socialists  and  Anarchists  from  the  discharge  of  many  laborers  following 
upon  a  readjustment  of  industries.  The  brighter  workmen  see  that 
ultimately  as  many  will  be  employed  as  now,  and  await  eagerly  an  en- 
larged opportunity  for  religious  and  social  culture.  **  One  scarcely  sees 
his  children  now,"  one  complains.  Another  says,  ^'  If  Sunday  labor  is 
forbidden,  one  will  belong  to  his  family  one  whole  day  ;  can  again  learn 
to  love,  and  visit  with  his  children  the  house  of  God;  go  walking;  in 
short,  again  feel  himself  a  man  and  not  a  labor  slave.  Sunday  labor 
robs  man  of  his  worth  and  self-respect  and  lowers  him  in  every  way." 
It  is  frequently  said  in  the  Report  that  a  properly  spent  Sunday  gives 
the  laborer  a  greater  freshness  of  mind  and  body,  and  results  in  better, 
more  economical  work,  —  twenty  per  cent  better,  one  employer  says. 
Some  employers  report  that  they  have  given  up  Sunday  labor  after  ex- 
perimenting with  it.  Others  on  the  contrary,  even  workingmen,  reply 
that  men  if  not  employed  on  Sunday  would  spend  the  day  in  dissipation 
and  drink,  —  a  fear  only  too  well  grounded  in  the  facts  of  German  life. 
Indeed,  some  employers  make  their  men  work  Sundays  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  morale;  otherwise  ^^they  spend  their  week's  wages,  and  the 
church  is  the  last  place  they  go  to."  Evidently  the  moral  and  physical 
effect  of  a  free  Sunday  depends  entirely  upon  the  use  made  of  it. 

Many  workingmen  report  that  they  prefer  to  work  on  Sundays  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  suffer  from  enniii  —  a  sen- 
timent to  which  the  idle  convicts  in  our  State  prisons  would  probably 
subscribe.  The  deep  hold  that  Sunday  labor  has  in  Germany  is  indi- 
cated by  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  enforcing 
a  law  forbidding  Sunday  work.  Of  22,617  employers,  thirty-six  per 
cent  think  it  impossible  to  enforce  such  a  law,  and  thirty-nine  per  cent 
think  it  can  be  enforced  with  exceptions.  Of  15,284  workingmen,  the 
proportion  for  non-enforcement  is  twenty-seven  per  cent;  for  enforce- 
ment with  exceptions,  forty-one  per  cent  In  a  word,  only  twenty-three 
per  cent  of  the  employers  and  thirtyrtwo  per  cent  of  the  laborers  think 
Sunday  labor  can  be  totally  stopped.  It  should  be  said  that  these  are 
the  answers  of  persons  engaged  in  such  labor.  Stress  is  everywhere 
laid  upon  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  a  Sunday  law  in  small  shops  and 
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houses,  and  the  difficalty  of  making  exceptions.  The  impression  left  by 
the  Report  of  a  bad  state  of  things  was  so  strong  that  in  the  Reichstag  in 
March,  1888,  Sanday  labor  was  partly  forbidden  in  an  amendment  to 
the  laws  governing  indastries.  In  general,  this  forbids  Sunday  labor  in 
certain  indastries,  in  mines,  foundries,  factories,  building,  etc. ;  allows  it 
in  shops  for  five  hours,  longer  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  police  authori- 
ties ;  also  in  repairing  and  works  of  necessity,  in  public-houses,  and  in 
transportation.  Allows  it,  further,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Imperial 
Council,  where  the  processes  and  times  of  manufacturing  demand.  The 
workmen  are  to  have  at  least  every  second  Sunday  free.  This  bill  had 
October  Ist  yet  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Council. 

In  America  this  problem  is  alreafly  confronting  us.  Since  1828  there 
have  been  almost  Annual  Sahbath  Conventions,  The  last  —  which  is  also 
the  First  National  Sabbath  Convention — was  held  in  Washington  in 
December  last  At  the  meeting  was  introduced  a  petition  for  the  *'  Sun- 
day Rest "  bill  which  contained  6,000,000  names,  supported  by  the  appeal 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  Labor  Organization.  We  lack  information 
as  to  the  extent  of  Sunday  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  sixteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Au- 
gaat,  1885,  is  very  meagre.  According  to  this,  eighty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  of  horse  railroads  work  on  Sunday.  If  one  fourth  of  the 
railroad  men  in  the  United  States  work  on  Sunday,  the  total  number 
would  not  be  far  from  250,000.  To  these  must  be  added  great  numbers 
employed  in  breweries,  refineries,  hotels,  etc. 

It  would  be  wiser  if  reformers  acknowledged  at  the  start  the  necessity 
of  a  large  amount  of  Sunday  labor,  mostly  in  personal  service,  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  preventing  unnecessary  productive  industry  upon  the 
Sabbath.  They  may  well  resist  any  tendency  to  Germanize  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday,  industrially  as  well  as  socially.  They  must  consider  how  to 
make  Sunday  more  useful  in  the  culture  of  those  who  do  not  work,  and 
by  what  social  and  religious  influences  they  can  reach  those  who  do.  If 
Sunday  is  necessarily  lost  to  so  large  a  body  of  our  citizens,  what  is  to 
take  its  place  ?  How  will  religion  and  culture  through  organized  insti- 
tutions reach  those  who  have  varying  days  of  rest,  much  more  those  who 
have  none  at  all  ? 

Z>.  Collin  Wells. 

Andover. 
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How  Thby  lived  in  Hampton.  A  Study  of  Practical  Christianity  applied 
in  the  Mannfaotore  of  Woolens.  By  Edward  Evsrbtt  Hale,  D.  D.  Pp. 
281.    Boston  :  J.  Stilman  Smith  &  Co. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Hale  has  made,  what  will  seem  to  many,  a  very 
honest  effort  to  bring  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  into 
practical  operation  "  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens."  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  what  is  feasible  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  is  practicable  in 
all  branches  of  legitimate  business.  The  story  seems  so  entirely  matter- 
of-fact,  and  everything  adopted  at  Hampton  seems  so  exactly  what 
ought  to  be  everywhere,  that  one  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  book  with 
a  feeling  of  surprise  that  business  of  tliis  kind  should  ever  be  conducted 
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on  any  lower  plane  or  in  any  other  way.  Capital,  talent,  and  work- 
power  seem,  in  this  book,  to  have  found  their  right  relations.  The  ex- 
periment begins  with  confidence,  because  honesty,  fairness,  and  thorough- 
ness are  to  be  constant  elements  in  the  enterprise.  To  get  good  work- 
men, to  do  good  work,  to  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  ignorance,  to 
conduct  everything  without  suspicious  reserve,  openly,  and  with  confi- 
dence in  the  reasonableness  of  the  men  employed  to  do  the  manual  part 
of  the  business,  this  was  the  determination  from  the  beginning.  The 
concern  has  its  trying  times,  and  its  dark  days  which  test  the  quality  of 
the  workmen  as  well  as  the  fortitude  of  the  management.  The  unrea- 
sonable and  dissatisfied  fall  away,  much  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
remain.  The  influence  on  the  character  of  the  employees  (if  that  be 
the  proper  word  in  this  case)  is  very  marked.  The  system  tends  to  a 
constant  enlargement  of  life.  Common  interests  produce  a  community 
spirit.  The  clear  and  undoubted  superiority  of  the  work-people  is  soon 
manifest.  Profits  are  so  adjusted  that  every  one  has  a  personal  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  the  success  of  the  firm.  The  original  element  in 
the  book  is  that  which  concerns  itself  with  the  value  of  management. 
The  argument  is  directed  to  show  that  between  Capital  and  Labor  there 
is  a  middle  term  on  which  the  safety  of  Capital  and  the  profit  of  Labor 
depend.  Skilled  management  is  worth  as  much  pecuniarily  as  Capital  is 
worth,  —  yes,  and  this  will  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  ideas  to  get  into 
anything  like  adequate  appreciation,  —  it  is  of  equal  pecuniary  value 
with  the  sum  of  the  manual  labor.  Money  power,  brain  power,  and 
•work  power  are  brought  into  harmonious  and  profitable  cooperation. 
The  value  of  the  book  consists  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  suggests  nothing 
which  does  not  seem  easily  possible.  It  may  be  that  thb  will  make  it, 
of  all  recent  books  on  social  economics,  both  the  most  useful  and  the  least 
acceptable.  '*  Such  plans  for  the  good  of  all,*'  writes  the  author,  "  as 
those  attempted  at  Hampton,  could  not  have  been  carried  out  in  any 
heathen  civilization.  They  would  have  failed  in  ancient  Rome ;  they 
would  have  failed  in  Athens  ;  they  would  have  failed  in  ancient  Jerusa- 
lem. They  belong  only  in  the  social  system  founded  by  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  among  men  and  women  who  hope  to  live  in  His  Spirit  and  by 
His  Law." 

Reuen  Thomas. 
Bbookijnb,  Mass. 


The  Ciotical  Period  of  American  History,  1783-1789.  By  John 
FiSKR.  <<  I  am  uneasy  and  apprehensive,  more  so  than  during  the  war." 
Jay  to  Washington,  June  27,  1786.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifain  &  Company.    Pp.  xviii,  368.    1888.    $2.00. 

Of  course  there  is  no  need  to  commend  an  historical  work  of  Mr. 
Fiske.  The  treatment  in  this  moves  on  the  even  height  of  unfailing 
ability.  We  may  rest  in  the  consciousness  that  its  judgments  are  as 
near  objective  infallibility  as  we  have  any  practical  occasion  for. 

The  EiUglish  instincts  of  self-government  had  secured  our  indepen- 
dence of  England.  And  Mr.  Fiske*8  calm  narrative  makes  us  shiver  as 
we  see  how  these  same  instincts  went  relentlessly  on  for  six  years  to 
carry  out  their  work,  until  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  only  check  to  a 
thirteenfold  anarchy  lay  in  the  hope  that,  instead  of  one  miserable  con- 
federacy, there  might  be  two  miserable  confederacies,  a  Northern  and  a 
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Soathern,  and  not  absolute  comminution.  Patrick  Henry,  the  very  man 
who  had  thrilled  the  continent  by  declaring  that  he  knew  neither  Virgin- 
ians nor  New  Englanders,  only  Americans,  was  foremost  in  desiring  a 
separate  Southern  league.  He  cannot  be  charged  with  treacherousness  to 
American  nationality,  for  it  remained  yet  to  be  proved  whether  this  was 
to  be  anything  more  than  the  old  Greek  nationality,  a  community  of 
origin,  language,  and  habits,  with  constant  collisions  of  interests. 

Here  again  it  is  delightful  to  see  how  the  most  searching  truth  of  his- 
tory thoroughly  justifies  the  popular  instinct  which  calls  Washington  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  And  yet  even  popular  instinct  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  passionate  energy  of  his  efforts  towards  a  real 
union,  and  his  large  forecast  of  the  means  to  it,  made  him  just  as  really  the 
central  column  of  hope  during  these  six  ig^nominions  years  as  during  the 
eig^t  preceding.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  he  waited  on  opportunity, 
how,  when  eminent  men  were  half  contemptuous,  half  jealous  of  the 
West,  he  foresaw  all  the  vastness  of  destiny  there  waiting  to  be  dis- 
closed, and  was  the  first  to  lay  out  those  great  lines  of  communication 
which  have  made  the  Union  a  permanent  possibility.  Very  few  have 
known  what  Mr.  Fiske  relates,  how  it  was  his  quiet  suggestions  which 
enlarged  the  terms  of  negotiation  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  con- 
cerning the  connection  of  the  Potomac  with  the  Ohio,  and  gave  the 
effective  impulse  to  the  calling  of  the  Convention  of  1787.  ^'  Washington 
took  the  occasion  to  suggest  that  Maryland  and  Virginia,  while  they 
were  about  it,  should  agree  upon  a  uniform  system  of  duties  and  other 
commercial  regulations,  and  upon  a  uniform  currency ;  and  these  sug- 
gestions were  sent,  together  with  the  compact,  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
two  States.  Great  things  were  destined  to  come  from  Uiese  modest  be- 
ginnings. Just  as  in  the  Yorktown  campaign,  there  had  come  into  exist- 
ence a  multifarious  assemblage  of  events,  apparently  unconnected  with 
one  another,  and  all  that  was  needed  was  the  impulse  given  by  Washing- 
ton's far^ighted  genius  to  set  them  all  at  work,  surging,  swelling,  and 
hurrying  straightforward  to  a  decisive  result." 

Mr.  Fiske,  with  his  usual  delight  in  going  back  to  the  prinwrdia 
rerum,  points  out  how,  as  it  was  the  glorious  English  inheritance  of  local 
self-government,  derived,  in  its  turn,  from  far  Holstein,  that  gave  us  an 
independent  America,  so  it  was  another  instinct,  likewise  transmitted 
from  the  banks  of  the  Schley,  — the  habit  of  providing  for  a  common  do- 
main of  the  whole  people,  —  that  broke  the  disposition  of  the  individual 
States  to  insist  upon  their  claims  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and  converted 
the  Northwest  Territory  into  a  mighty  folkland.  Here  the  first  pre^ 
paratory  essays  of  national  sovereignty  were  made,  and  that  on  so  ample 
a  scale,  that  when  largely  retrenched  within  the  Constitution,  the  central 
government  had  still  all  the  powers  that  it  needed.  And  Mr.  Fiske,  now 
that  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme,  does  essential  ser- 
vice in  lending  the  weight  of  his  high  authority  to  the  assurance  that,  if 
we  would  not  wreck  ourselves  on  the  other  side,  we  must  maintain  invio- 
lable the  harmonious  autonomy  of  the  State  within  the  Union.  The 
"  Christian  Union  **  does  well  —  and  doubtless  other  strongly  nationalizing 
journals  —  to  warn  us  of  the  latent  danger  in  schemes  of  some  new  way 
of  choosing  our  presidents  that  shall  endanger  the  federal  principle  on 
which  the  uniqueness  of  our  national  life  rests.  It  was  a  journal  which 
we  had  little  cause  to  love  during  the  Rebellion  that  after  it  coined  the 
phrase  ^*  an  indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  states  "  ;  but  the  phrase 
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is  none  the  less  pregnantly  and  profoandly  true.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  never,  as  Mr.  Freeman  warningly  expresses  it,  depress  die  great 
names  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  till  they  mean  no  more  relatively 
than  Bedfordshire  or  Devon. 

As  Massachusetts  gave  the  first  impulse  to  an  independent  America,  it 
was  Maryland,  as  Mr.  Fiske  points  out,  that  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a 
united  Ajnerica.  It  was  her  wise  importunity,  urged  at  a  critical  time, 
that  determined  the  various  States  which  had  claims  in  the  great  valley 
to  their  disinterested  surrender  of  these  to  the  federal  authority.  And 
as  it  was  the  success  of  the  Connecticut  plan  in  the  Convention,  of  concil- 
iating the  large  with  the  small  States,  by  conceding  inequality  in  one 
house  and  equality  in  the  other,  that  finally  assured  the  achievement  of 
the  Union,  the  small  States  have  no  need  to  veil  their  crests.  As  to  New 
York,  she  was  the  same  tormenting  uncertainty  then  that  she  has  been 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Fiske  develops  most  luminously  the  preceding  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  the  consummate  ability  vnth  which  the  American  conmiis- 
sioners,  violating  no  promise  given,  yet  allowed  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
France  and  England  to  redound  to  the  securing  of  all  those  advantages 
without  which  our  independence  would  have  been  merely  a  veiled  depen- 
dence on  two  suzerains  instead  of  one.  Indeed,  as  it  was,  we  had  to 
fight  the  war  of  1812  before  we  could  beat  out  of  the  head  of  our  revered 
parent  the  notion  that  these  were  the  terms  finally  agreed  upon.  Mr. 
Fiske's  facts,  although  still  showing  Jay  to  have  been  essentially  the  one 
that  saved  us  from  the  misery  of  sinking  into  a  mere  incoherent;  seaboard 
belt,  vindicate  Franklin  from  the  charge  of  having  been  rather  an  incum- 
brance than  a  help  to  the  negotiations.  His  influence  over  the  French 
was  indispensable.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Fiske's  large  presentation  of  sim- 
ple fact  is  the  very  best  vindication  of  the  essential  excellence  of  each 
one  of  the  chief  fatliers  of  our  Republic.  It  throws  Washington  out  into 
even  more  pronounced  supremacy,  but  it  gives  us  g^ood  occasion  to  thank 
God  for  Madison,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  and  for  many  others. 
There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  his  description  of  Samuel  Adams,  the 
Father  of  the  Revolution,  mighty  because  of  his  thorough  training  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Town-meeting,  but  failing  of  the  final  honors  which  he 
really  deserved  only  because  he  was  a  littie  slow  in  appreciating  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  The  constellation  of  men,  and  conjunction 
of  events,  each  baving  doubtiess  some  due  antecedent,  nevertheless  gives 
us  the  profound  impression  that  we  are  following  the  coordinations  of  a 
Divine  Wisdom. 

Mr.  Fiske's  book,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  instinct  with  a  deeply 
calm  enthusiasm  of  American  nationality,  is  loyal  to  the  truth  that  this  is 
a  differentiation  of  English  nationality.  The  Dean  of  Gloucester  had  a 
sense,  though  a  confused  one,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  would  shift  hith- 
erward,  as  Berkeley  had  had  before  him.  But  to  degrade  our  national 
consciousness  by  making  ourselves  out  to  be  a  mere  Misehvolky  a  mere 
hotch-potch  that  has  somehow  or  other  tumbled  together  on  this  side  the 
sea,  and  come  out  a  huge  golden  calf,  with  no  deep  unity  of  history 
and  of  memories  with  the  glorious  island,  is  a  baseness  that  we  may  leave 
to  the  fawning  flatterers  of  those  inferior  nationalities,  alien  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  race,  that  are  striving  to  make  us  another  Issachar,  a  pa- 
tient ass  bowing  the  tributary  shoulder  to  their  divisive  plottings.  No 
strain  among  us,  whatever  its  origin,  can  be  effectively  American,  until 
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it  has  nngnidgiDgly  joined  the  main  conrent  of  our  development.  As 
Niehnhr  and  Arnold  have  pointed  oat,  it  is  the  neglect  to  cherish  such  a 
consciousness  which  has  so  commonly  made  the  history  of  colonies,  how- 
ever sensuonsly  hrilliant,  morally  a  sterile  one. 

Charles  C.  Starbuek. 


Christian  Archaology.  By  Charlrs  W.  Bennett,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Historical  Theology  in  Grarrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Illinois.  With  an 
Introductory  Notice  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Piper,  Professor  of  Church  History 
and  Christian  Arohieology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  [Vol.  iv.  of  Library 
of  Biblical  and  Theological  Literature  edited  by  Greorge  R.  Crooks,  D.  D., 
and  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D.]  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  658.  New  York  :  Phillips  &  Hunt. 
Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe.     1888.     $3.50. 

We  take  pleasure  in  strongly  commending  this  volume  to  all  who 
desire  accurate  information  on  its  important  theme.  The  author  has 
devoted  many  years  of  patient  investigation  to  its  production.  He  has 
studied  the  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity  by  personal  examination. 
Dr.  Piper,  the  well-known  Head  of  the  Christian  Musenm  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  has  been  familiar  with  the  author's  studies  for  a  long 
time,  and  bears  testimony  to  their  method  and  value.  The  work  embraces 
the  topics  common  to  books  on  Christian  Antiquities.  It  is  distinguished 
from  its  predecessors  by  its  use  of  new  material  in  the  discussion  of  fa- 
miliar subjects,  and  more  especially  by  its  wide  range  of  information  in  a 
department  heretofore  very  meagrely  treated,  not  only  in  ArchsBologies, 
but  in  church  histories,  the  department  of  Christian  Art.  The  *'  Dictionary . 
of  Christian  Antiquities  "  (1875,  1880)  and  recent  works  on  the  Roman 
Catacombs  have  done  much  to  supply  the  need  at  this  point  previously 
felt,  but  there  was  still  a  demand  for  a  compact  and  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  of  modern  investigation,  which  has  now  been  met  by 
this  able  and  scholarly  work.  Its  special  claim  to  distinction  lies  in 
the  field  just  indicated.  The  author  has  mastered  the  later  discussions 
respecting  early  Christian  art,  its  symbolism,  frescos,  mosaics,  carvings, 
sculpture,  architecture,  inscriptions  ;  he  knows  not  only  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  but  the  monuments  themselves ;  and  he  writes  with  a  definite- 
ness,  precision,  and  authority  otherwise  unattainable.  In  no  portion  of 
ancient  history  are  sobriety  and  penetration  more  necessary,  as  well  as 
patient  attention  to  many  diverse  details.  No  one  who  has  not  given 
much  personal  consideration  to  the  subject  can  appreciate  its  difficulties. 
We  are  confident  that  those  best  informed  will  most  highly  appreciate 
the  good  jndgpnent,  as  well  as  industry,  enterprise,  and  command  of  re- 
sources, exhibited  by  Dr.  Bennett  in  this  work. 

After  an  Introduction,  setting  forth  the  nature,  scope,  and  utility  of 
his  science,  Professor  Bennett  distributes  his  materials  into  four  main 
divisions.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  '^  Archaeology  of  Christian  Art," 
and  fills  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  the  volume.  Most  of  the  topics 
here  considered  are  entirely  unnoticed  in  Dr.  Coleman's  useful  work 
(1843).  The  difference  shows  the  progress  in  such  studies  within  a  gen- 
eration. The  other  divisions  are  more  familiar  —  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  Church ;  Sacraments  and  Worship ;  Christian  Life. 
The  special  value  of  Dr.  Bennett's  handling  of  these  subjects  lies  in  his 
use  of  what  has  been  gained  from  the  study  of  Christian  art. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  notice,  to  do  much  more  than 
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call  attention  to  this  superior  manual,  and  indicate,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  do,  its  special  character  in  relation  to  other  works  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. From  the  nature  of  the  subject  tlie  topics  are  very  numerous,  and 
almost  everything  of  importance  of  which  it  treats  has  been  keenly  de- 
bated. Dr.  Bennett  shows  his  trustworthiness  as  a  teacher  and  guide  by 
his  reservations  of  judgment  as  well  as  by  its  clear  expression. 

One  or  two  suggestions  we  venture  to  offer  with  reference  to  a  further 
development  of  its  theme  in  a  new  edition  or  otherwise.  The  definition 
of  Archseology  is  fundamental.  What  is  the  distinction  between  Archie- 
ology  and  History  ?  It  cannot  be  drawn  topically.  The  ArehsBologist 
deals  with  the  same  sources  of  information  as  the  historian.  Dr.  Bennett 
very  properly  treats  of  three  out  of  four  of  the  subjects  under  which 
Neander  in  his  Church  History  classifies  his  materials  —  the  Constitu- 
tion, Worship,  and  Life  of  the  Ancient  Church.  The  difference  between 
the  two  sciences  must  be  found  in  the  point  of  view.  The  historian  con- 
siders all  events  as  in  motion,  as  in  a  causal  series ;  the  archieologist 
regards  them  as  fixed.  His  work  is  with  the  monuments  of  a  particular 
age,  with  whatever  won  a  definite  form  in  the  form  thus  won.  Why 
should  a  ''  Christian  Archieology  *'  have  sections  on  the  Polity,  Worship, 
and  Life  of  the  Church  and  not  on  its  Teaching  and  Doctrine  ?  Fixed 
forms  appear  here  as  elsewhere.  The  subject  of  the  catechumenate  is 
touched  upon  in  the  work  before  us,  but  too  meagrely.  We  have  noticed 
no  allusion  to  the  Disclplina  Arcani,  and  scarcely  anything  respecting 
doctrinal  symbols.  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  is  ably  and  freshly 
discussed,  with  reference  to  the  latest  investigations.  Ought  there  not  to 
be  an  account  of  the  diocesan  and  other  divisions  from  tiie  time  of  the 
Peace  of  the  Church  ?  Indeed,  highly  as  we  prize  this  book  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  because  we  thus  prize  it,  we  wish  that  it  might  lead  the 
author  to  something  further.  As  it  stands  we  have  a  most  needed  and 
instructive  account  of  the  Arclueology  of  Christian  Art,  to  which  is  added 
a  valuable  statement  of  the  Archeology  of  Church  Polity,  Worship  and 
life.  This,  however,  does  not  give  a  complete  or  hiuinonious  plan. 
There  are  three  main  divisions  of  Archieology,  as  of  Church  History  — 
Life,  Doctrine,  Organization.  The  Archaeology  of  Art  stands  related  to 
each.  It  gives  information  as  to  the  doctrines,  the  spirit,  the  institutions  of 
the  Church.  If  this  is  correct  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Bennett's  first  book 
is  not  coordinate  in  subject  with  the  other  three.  His  most  thorough 
work  is  expended  upon  the  Arclueology  of  Art  and  the  use  of  the  ma- 
terials thus  supplied.  In  the  other  books  the  work  is,  in  other  directions, 
less  complete.  This  method  does  not  give  a  rounded  and  symmetrical 
book  on  Christian  Archieology,  although  it  does  give  an  admirable  special 
treatise  on  the  Archaeology  of  Art,  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material 
and  discussion  respecting  the  Antiquities  of  Church  Polity,  etc.  We 
could  wish  that  our  author,  who  has  shown  so  much  ability  for  this  depart- 
ment, would  prepare  a  yet  more  complete  volume  on  Christian  Archaeol- 
ogy after  a  more  symmetrical  and  comprehensive  plan  —  treating  of  all 
the  fixed  forms  of  Christian  teaching,  life,  and  organization  in  the  Ancient 
Church,  distributing  the  materials  under  these  great  rubrics,  and  sub- 
dividing so  as  to  cover  all  the  subjects  of  Christian  Antiquities,  npt  of 
course  in  the  manner  of  a  '*  Dictionary  "  but  of  scientific  discussion  and 
statement,  and  appropriating  to  each  topic  whatever  information  comes 
from  works  of  art.  The  first  book  of  the  four  in  the  present  volume 
could  then  stand  by  itself  as  a  work  on  the  Archaeology  of  Christian  Art, 
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aod  also  be  incorporated  in  snch  waj  as  its  contents  require  into  a  general 
Archaeology  whidi  would  expand  the  remaining  three  books  and  add  one 
on  Doctrine ;  or  better  still,  as  we  think,  reduce  the  whole  to  the  three 
divisions  we  have  named.  If,  then,  the  distinction  between  history  and 
archaeology  were  consistently  and  rigorously  applied,  discussions  of  the 
anterior  causes  or  later  outcome  of  what  assumed  fixed  forms  would  be 
excluded,  save  as  necessary  to  the  detennination  or  immediate  interpreta- 
tion of  these  forms,  and  so  the  work  be  kept  distinct  from  the  excellent 
histories  we  now  have  which  cover  the  same  field  in  time  and  materials. 

We  trust  these  remarks  will  be  understood  in  their  sole  intent — not  as 
criticism  of  what  has  been  done,  for  which  we  are  only  grateful,  but  as 
aoggestions  for  something  further.  Meanwhile  the  present  work  will 
remain  the  most  helpful  general  guide  to  the  student  of  Christian  anti- 
quities which  has  appeared. 

One  or  two  minor  points  may  be  noticed  for  a  new  edition.  Is  there 
sufficient  authority  for  the  statement  that  Ambrose  was  of  heathen  paren- 
tage (p.  291)  ?  Should  not  the ''  Candle  Hynm  of  the  Greek  Christians  " 
be  recognized  as  possibly  of  very  early  origin  ?  The  argumcBtative  force 
of  the  singular,  ^/ckAt^o-io,  Acts  ix.  31,  is  weakened  by  Paul's  use  of  the 
plural,  G^.  i.  22, 1  Thess.  ii.  14.  The  claim  that  in  the  shorter  Greek 
recension  '^  the  will  of  the  bishop  has  unconditional  validity  *'  (p.  346,  n.) 
goes  too  far,  we  think,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  the  text 
(p.  345)  that  his  ordinances  depend  for  their  validity  on  their  agreement 
with  the  divine  will.  Nor  does  Ignatius  have  the  idea  of  the  episcopate 
as  the  organ  of  church  unity  —  meaning  by  this  the  unity  of  the  church 
universal.  Christ  is  to  him  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is,  how- 
ever, natural  and  easy  to  pass  over  from  Ignatius's  thought  to  the  later 
conception,  and  perhaps  no  more  than  this  is  meant  In  the  section  on 
Byzantine  architecture  we  think  that  more  use  might  be  made  of  De 
Vogue's  plates.  Dr.  Bennett  leaves  the  wonderful  church  of  St.  Sophia 
almost  unmediated  in  history.  Remarkable  as  was  the  genius  of  its 
builders,  it  had,  we  must  believe,  more  of  an  historical  genesis  than  he 
recognizes,  although  this  at  present  can  only  be  imperfectly  shown.  Still 
we  seem  to  be  on  the  way  to  it  as  the  problem  develops  of  adjusting  a 
dome  to  a  polygonal  base,  and  De  VogU^'s  plates  (6 :  4,  5,  1,  3 ;  15  ; 
16 ;  133 ;  22)  deserve  attention  in  this  regard. 

The  work  is  supplied  with  maps,  plates,  and  numerous  illustrations, 
which  are  of  very  great  value.  It  is  sold,  moreover,  at  a  remarkably 
low  price  considering  its  necessary  cost  and  the  vast  amount  of  skillful 
work  which  has  been  expended  on  it. 

Egbert  C.  Smyth, 


DiR  Christlicre  Glaubenslehbe  vom  Standpmikt  des  Methodismns.  Von 
A.  HuLBTEB,  Ph.  D.,  evang.  Prediger  zu  Barrington,  Ills.,  friiber  Professor 
der  systematischen  Theolog^e  am  Biblischen  Institut  zu  Naperville,  Ills., 
Verfasser  einer  Seelenlehre,  etc.  Pp.  xvi,  677.  Cincinnati :  Gedruckt  bei 
Cranston  &  Stowe.     1888.    $2.60. 

This  is  a  praiseworthy  and  useful  attempt  to  give  a  systematic  state- 
ment and  vindication  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  as  these  are 
appropriated  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  arrange- 
ment of  topics  is  natural  and  clear ;  the  style  concise  without  obscurity : 
the  tone  of  discussion  dignified  and  appropriate;  the  reasoning  direct 
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and  forcible ;  in  sbort,  tbe  author  has  supplied  an  admirable  manual  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  English,  and  is 
capable  of  valuable  service  to  members  of  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. 

In  a  compact  and  instructive  Introduction  the  author  defines  the  posi- 
tion of  Christian  theology  among  the  other  theological  sciences,  and  then 
gives  an  account  of  the  nature  and  growth  of  that  Christian  faith  which 
contains  within  itself  the  troths  that  dogmatics  develops  and  maintains. 

Christian  doctrine,  in  the  author's  view,  is  the  outcome  of  a  particular 
or  determinate  form  of  thought  and  life.  It  presupposes  faith,  which 
is  not  only  Christian,  but  Christian  in  a  particular  way.  Calvinists, 
Lutherans,  Methodists,  are  all  Christian  believers,  but  each  denomination 
has  its  own  special  mode  of  apprehending  Christianity,  its  own  standards 
of  faith  and  methods  of  life.  The  theologian,  according  to  our  author's 
conception,  is  not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  Christian  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  some  special  body  of  believers,  in  which  Christian  doctrine  has  taken 
on  a  particular  form.  This  does  not  imply  narrowness.  In  order  to 
understand  his  own  system  he  must  know  all  others,  discern  its  relation 
to  past  types,  discriminate  it  from  other  existing  methods  and  construc- 
tions, see  it  in  its  true  historical  perspective.  Dogmatics  must  depend 
upon  and  be  controlled  by  divine  revelation.  Though  the  Church  existed 
before  the  canon  of  Sacred  Scripture,  yet  it  is  not  prior  to  the  divine 
Word.  "  What  we  are  to  believe  respecting  God  and  divine  things  must 
rest  on  revelation  of  the  divine,  not  on  inventions  of  the  fancy  or  reason." 
Holy  Scripture  '^  is  and  remains  the  norm  by  which  all  doctrines  are  to 
be  tried."  Hence  the  fundamental  importance  of  exegetical  science  and 
Biblical  theology.  The  theologian,  however,  is  not  a  mere  collector  of 
proof-texts.  The  author  criticises  the  method  of  '^  Lee's  Theology," 
^'Watson's  Theological  Institutes,"  and  other  works  of  Methodist 
divinity,  which  endeavor  to  substantiate  every  dogmatic  proposition  by 
Biblical  citations,  pointing  out  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  which  has  always  laid  the  greatest  emphasis  on  Chris- 
tian experience.  He  notices,  also,  how  Dr.  Hodge's  theological  genius 
carries  him  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  proof-text  method,  and  into 
a  happy  inconsistency  with  his  own  rubric.  The  theologian  is  a  repro- 
ducer of  Christian  truth.  He  writes  from  his  own  consciousness  of  its 
power  and  validity ;  and  his  personal  apprehension  of  it  is  conditioned 
by  his  position  and  generation.  The  question  of  the  place  of  apologetics 
in  the  scheme  of  theological  sciences  the  author  decides  to  be  posterior 
to  dogmatics,  not  its  basis.  The  contents  of  a  system  of  divinity  are 
already  given  in  Christian  faith.  Dogmatics  is  to  teach  "what  the 
Christian,  as  a  member  of  a  definite  Confession,  believes,  although  dis- 
encumbered of  all  unbeliefs  and  ea^ro-beliefs  (Un-  und  Aberglauben)." 
"  A  partaker  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  not  only  knows  what  is  given  to  him 
of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  12),  but  also  knows  through  the  Holy  Spirit  God  him- 
self, whom  he  feels  constrained  to  call  his  Father  (1  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  Rom. 
viii.  16).  The  baptism  of  the  spirit  is  an  anointing  to  the  knowledge  of 
all  mysteries  of  faith,  and  the  conmiunion  of  love  and  life  with  Grod 
opens  naturally  into  the  knowledge  of  God  himself  and  of  his  love  (1 
John  ii.  20 ;  iv.  16).  Originally  and  immediately  certain  of  the  truth  of 
his  faith,  the  Christian  needs  no  preliminary  mediation  for  it.  An  apol- 
ogetics, as  a  basis  and  presupposition  of  a  dogmatics,  is  thoroughly  super- 
fluous."    The  constant  preparation  required  of  the  believer  to  give  a 
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reason  (dwoXoyiav)  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him  (1  Pet  iii.  15),  our 
author  says,  is  to  he  found,  first,  in  a  consciousness  formed  hy  Christian 
experience  ;  hut  so  far  as  it  is  scientifically  mediated  it  is  to  he  found  in 
dogmatics.  ''Therefore  apologetics  is  not  at  the  head  of  dogmatics. 
The  natural  position  is  just  the  reverse.  I  must  first  know  and  possess  a 
good,  hefore  I  can  protect  and  defend  it  .  .  .  Apologetics  is  the  scien- 
tific self-justification  of  Christianity ;  of  Christianity  in  its  essential 
kernel,  apart  from  the  dogmatic  form  which  dogmatics  has  given  it.  It 
will  exhibit  Christianity  as  the  correlative  to  the  higher  essential  needs 
of  men."  It  follows,  rather  than  precedes,  the  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  faith. 

In  the  same  way  ethics  is  postponed.  "  However  intimately  connected 
are  faith  and  life,  what  is  to  be  believed  is  to  he  handled  from  another 
point  of  view  than  the  manner  and  way  in  which  faith  shall  show  its 
activity  in  the  life.  Dogmatics  accordingly  has  to  do  with  Grod  and  his 
acts  in  the  world,  as  well  as  with  the  operation  of  these  upon  and  within 
men ;  ethics,  on  the  contrary,  has  to  designate  the  self-activity  of  men, 
proceeding  from  such  divine  working,  as  this  develops  in  the  manifold 
relations  of  daily  life."  The  author  disclaims  any  identification  of  his 
conception  of  dogmatics  with  Schleiermacher's.  He  emphasizes  and 
makes  supreme  objective  revelation  and  knowledge.  But  he  insists  that 
there  can  be  actual  experience  only  through  the  true  union  of  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective.  ''The  Christian  consciousness  is  a  constitutive 
factor  of  the  Christian  personality,  and  does  not  allow  itself  to  be 
ordered  into  silence  when  this  personality  engages  in  a  work  which 
demands  the  exercise  of  its  highest  power  of  expression." 

Having  thus  sharply  and  discriminatingly  defined  his  conception  of 
the  function  of  his  dogmatics,  the  author  proceeds  to  point  out  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  Christian  faith.  Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion. 
It  claims  to  satisfy  the  universal  religious  needs  of  men,  and  to  fulfill  the 
idea  of  religion.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  Christianity  appears, 
not  in  any  single  doctrine,  but  in  the  Person  and  redeeming  work  of 
Christ  The  whole  circle  of  truth  is  to  be  viewed  from  Him  as  tiie  Centre 
—  the  doctrines  of  God,  of  sin,  of  man,  all  take  their  Christian  stamp 
and  character  through  the  revelation  given  in  Him.  But  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  theologian  to  know  of  this  redemption  and  Redeemer 
outwardly.  He  must  have  something  more  than  a  fides  historica.  The 
necessity  of  the  fides  divina  is  forcibly  presented.  From  this  point 
there  follows  a  clear  account  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  knowledge,  and 
of  the  impulse  to  scientific  theology  implied  in  faith. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  we  have  four  Parts :  The  Doc- 
trine of  Grod ;  of  the  World ;  of  moral  Evil ;  of  Salvation.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  examine,  the  subordinate  distribution  of  topics  and 
the  conduct  of  the  argument  are  carried  out  with  the  same  breadth  of 
view,  lucidity  of  method,  and  definiteness  of  discrimination  which  char- 
acterize the  Introduction. 

We  wish  that  more  such  theologies  could  be  written.  No  better  method 
is  available  for  the  progress  of  scientific  divinity  than  for  each  school  to 
work  out  its  own  principles  in  a  thoroughly  discriminating  and  construc- 
tive way.  Books  written  on  this  method,  and  with  the  simplicity  and 
skill  of  the  one  before  us,  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  churches. 
Men  who  have  carefully  and  comprehensively  thought  out  their  own 
belief,  and  have  come  to  understand  them  in  their  connection  with  the 
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religions  commaoities  of  which  they  are  members,  and  with  the  history 
of  the  chnrch,  are  pretty  sure  not  only  to  be  stable  Christians,  but 
humble,  charitable,  and  wise. 

Egbert  C.  Smyth, 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


DuRiNO  the  past  few  months  no  event,  nor  series  of  events,  has  taken 
place  which  touches  so  nearly  at  once  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
life  of  England  as  the  School  Board  Elections.  These  elections  occur 
triennially,  and  took  place  last  November  in  London  and  in  most  (but  not 
all)  of  the  great  cities  of  this  country.  The  recent  Royal  Commission  on 
elementary  education,  the  majority  of  which  reported  in  favor  of  extend- 
ing further  privileges  to  the  schools  of  the  religious  denominations,  gave 
additional  interest  to  the  recent  elections,  which  might  be  taken  as  in 
some  measure  a  verdict  on  the  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Conmiission. 
The  verdict  of  the  elections,  if  such  it  be,  was  not  however  so  significant 
as  it  would  have  been  if  the  supporters  of  the  so-called  "  voluntary  "  or 
denominational  schools  had  not  widely  repudiated  on  the  eve  of  the  elec- 
tions the  most  disputed  proposal  of  the  Royal  Commission,  that  their 
schools  should  receive  support  from  tiie  local  rates  without  submitting  to 
the  control  of  the  public,  whose  money  they  were  to  receive.  In  spite  of 
this,  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  late  elections  witii  those  of  three 
years  ago  shows  a  distinct  gain  for  the  Liberab,  and  a  reaction  against 
the  clericals :  in  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  licicester, 
the  anti-clericals  won  decided  victories ;  in  London  and  Manchester  the 
clericals  remain  in  power ;  but  in  London  the  minority  of  Liberals  is 
more  powerful  and  compact,  and  would  have  been  numerically  stronger, 
had  they  not  put  forward  too  mauy  candidates  in  some  divisions  and 
too  few  in  others.  Sooner  or  later  the  education  problem  must  come 
again  before  Parliament,  «id  these  elections  show  perhaps  the  move- 
ment of  that  public  opinion  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  which  affects 
powerfully  the  voting  within. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  present  educational  system, 
admitted  by  all  to  need  reform,  cannot  be  touched  without  creating  grave 
difficulties  and  stirring  up  religious  animosities.  The  great  measure 
passed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  in  1870,  was  statesmanlike  in 
effecting  a  compromise  to  which  both  parties  could  agree,  for  a  time,  but 
it  was  not  a  piece  of  that  heroic  legislation  which  settles  a  question  once 
and  for  all.  At  present  the  position  is  just  this  :  the  State  entrusts  its 
public  elementary  education  to  two  sets  of  bodies,  the  school  boards, 
which  are  popularly  elected  bodies  governing  the  public  undenomina- 
tional board  schools,  and  the  churches,  in  whose  schools  the  children  may 
be  taught  the  catechisms  and  doctrines  of  the  peculiar  church  or  sect  to 
which  the  school  belongs.  Schools  under  the  school  boards  are  supported 
by  Imperial  grants  and  local  rates,  the  schools  under  church  or  private 
management  by  the  public  g^rants  and  private  subscriptions,  while  both 
alike  receive  the  fees  paid  by  the  children.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  if,  for 
instance,  the  popular  demand  for  free  education,  that  is,  abolition  of  fees, 
is  granted,  the  board  schools,  in  which  the  fees  are  generally  lower  and 
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which  are  supported  hy  local  as  well  as  Imperial  taxation,  will  suffer 
much  less  than  the  church  schools,  which  rely  so  largely  on  their  fees 
and  cannot  rely  on  the  local  rates  ;  free  education,  whenever  granted,  — 
and  it  soon  must  come,  —  will  be  bitterly  opposed  by  the  clericals.  Then, 
again,  the  outcry  against  religious  intolerance  is  sure  to  grow  in  force  as 
long  as  the  Church  of  England  continues  to  become  more  and  more  a 
sacerdotal  and  '^  Catholic  "  communion.  For  in  many,  especially  in  the 
rural,  districts,  where  there  is  no  school  board  and  education  is  conse- 
quently  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  children  of  Nonconform- 
ists have  to  go  to  the  church  school,  where,  in  spite  of  the  almost  obso- 
lete conscience  clause,  they  may  be  taught  such  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
following :  — 

Question.  In  what  light  ought  we  to  consider  Dissentera  ? 

Answer.  As  Heretics. 

Q.  Is  their  worship  a  laudable  service  ? 

A.  No  ;  their  worship  is  idolatrous. 

Q.  Is  dissent  a  great  sin  ? 

A.  Yes ;  it  is  d&ect  opposition  to  our  duty  to  God. 

Q.  Why  have  not  Dissenters  been  excommunicated  ? 

A.  Because  the  law  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the  wholesome  law  of 
the  church  to  be  acted  on. 

These  questions,  which  unfortunately  reflect  only  too  well  the  light  in 
which  Nonconformist  Protestants  are  regarded  by  the  dominant  party  of 
the  Church  of  England,  are  taken  from  a  catechism  very  largely  used  in 
the  church  schools,  and  go  far  to  explain  the  hostility  of  many  to  the 
government  grant  being  given  on  equal  terms  to  the  board  schools  and  to 
those  schools  which  teach  their  own  peculiar  religious  tenets.  There  will 
always  be  those  who,  in  touching  the  burning  question  on  what  principle 
the  grants  of  money  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the  schools,  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  protesting  against  strictly  denominational  schools  being 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  public  board  schools,  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  in  the  interests  of  any  doctrinal  views  or  party. 

As  the  year  closes,  one  asks,  what  has  it  produced  ?  In  the  field  of  lit- 
erature few  books  of  the  greatest  value  seem  to  have  appeared,  perhaps 
only  one,  which  will  rank  as  a  great  classic  It  is,  of  course,  premature  to 
pass  judgment ;  but  Professor  James  Bryce's  great  work  on  '•  The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth  "  has  already  been  hiuled  as  *'  the  book  of  the  year." 
Worthy  to  stand  beside  the  ''  Democracy  in  America  "  of  De  Tocque- 
ville,  it  is  being  eagerly  read  in  Britain,  and  doubUess  will  be  more  read 
in  America.  The  author  unites  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities  of 
lawyer,  philosopher,  statesman,  and  historian ;  he  is  a  great  traveler, 
and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  as  well  as  of  books,  of  pressing 
problems  as  well  as  of  constitutions.  Professor  Bryce  was  a  fellow-stu- 
dent at  Oxford,  where  his  academical  career  was  exceptionally  brilliant, 
with  the  late  Thomas  Hill  Green,  and  they  became  fast  friends  and  ulti- 
mately colleagues  on  the  professorial  staff  of  the  University. 

This  autumn  saw  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  Professor 
Green's  collected  works.  The  volume  contains  a  memoir,  which  is  deeply 
interesting,  not  only  to  the  general  public  as  giving  an  authentic  account 
of  the  original  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Gray  in  the  now  famous  novel 
"  Robert  Elsmere,"  but  also  to  philosophers,  since  this  life  shows  how  in 
Professor  Green  the  high  thinking  of  Uie  transcendentalist  was  blended 
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with  the  ardor  of  the  practical  philanthropist  and  made  him  a  phikeo- 
pher-politician. 

The  last  month  has  witnessed  the  couelosion  of  that  magnum  opus,  the 
'^  Encyclopsedia  Britamiica,"  a  work  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 
No  small  share  of  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  due  to  the  excel- 
lent tact  of  the  editors,  who  have  got  just  the  right  men  to  treat  of  the 
various  subjects,  and  have  apportioned  the  length  of  the  articles,  etc., 
most  admirably. 

England  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  Protestant  of  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  great  power  and  importance  of  the 
small  Roman  Catholic  minority.  It  has  frequently  been  noticed  that  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  country  they  are  represented  more 
strongly  than  they  should  be  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  more  strongly 
than  some  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
secessions  from  the  Church  of  England  into  the  Church  of  Rome  have 
been  numerous  for  years ;  indeed,  ever  since  the  day  when  John  Henry 
Newman  quitted  at  once  Oxford  and  the  Anglican  Church.  But  lately 
there  have  been  certain  secessions  from  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  not  numerr 
ically  great,  but  chiefly  of  priests  who  have  become  distinguished  in  the 
Roman  Church.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  is  Mr.  Addis,  whose 
theological  learning  and  literary  acquirements  were  in  great  request  with 
the  Catholics,  and  who  wrote  also  in  the  "  Spectator  "  newspaper ;  it  was 
he  also  who  dissuaded  Mr.  Hutton,  the  well-known  essayist  and  editor  of 
the  *^  Spectator,"  from  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Addis 
has  taken  up  ministerial  work  as  a  Free  Christian  (or  Unitarian)  pastor 
in  one  of  our  Australian  colonies. 

Theories  concerning  the  Revelation  of  John  seem  never  to  faiL  The 
latest  is  a  very  plausible  theory,  modestly  put  forward  by  Mr.  J.  Theo- 
dore Bent  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century "  for  December  (No.  142,  pp. 
813  ff.).  Mr.  Bentv  who  has  frequendy  visited  Patmos  and  read  there 
the  Apocalypse  '*  for  purposes  of  local  color,"  thinks  that  some  of  the 
imagery  contained  in  it  was  suggested  to  the  Apostle  when  he  witnessed 
the  eruption  of  Thera,  which  took  place  in,  or  just  after,  the  year  60  A.  d., 
the  year  most  probably  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse.  Mr. 
Bent  declares  that  he  has  himself  stood  on  the  seashore  of  Patmos  and 
seen  the  Island  of  Thera  (=  the  beast)  rise  from  the  sea  far  to  the  South- 
west, and  he  there  felt  first  the  full  force  of  the  words,  ^^  I  stood  upon 
the  sand  of  the  sea  and  I  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea  "  (Rev.  xiii. 
1).  Starting  from  this  passage  (which  however  would  not  have  sug- 
gested the  theory  he  espouses  had  he  read  it  in  the  best  Greek  texts  or 
in  the  Revised  Version),  Mr.  Bent  finds  many  other  passages  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  which  show  that  the  author  gathered  his  imagery 
from  beholding  the  phenomena  of  a  great  volcanic  eruption.  These 
passages  he  discovers  chiefly  in  the  eighth  and  sixteenth  chapters  and 
entirely  in  chapters  vi.-xviL  For  instance,  the  great  star  '*  wormwood  " 
was  suggested  by  a  great  volcano  bomb  (Rev.  viii.  10, 11),  and  the  angel 
gathering  the  vintage  of  the  earth  (Rev.  xiv.  19)  by  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  the  vines  of  Thera,  of  which  the  author  must  have  been  in- 
formed. 

Interesting  as  this  theory  is,  it  can  hardly  claim  to  be  established  and 
needs   that  the  imagery  and  symbolism  of  the  Johannine  apocalypse 
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should  be  compared  with  the  imageiy  of  Daniel  and  the  other  Jewish 
apocalyptic  writings  before  any  valid  restdt  can  be  expected. 

The  question  of  the  origin  a^d  significance  of  the  symbols  and  images 
of  the  Apocalyptic  writings  as  a  whole  is  a  difficult  theme,  which  has 
never  been  adequately  treated  by  any  recognized  scholar.  Mr.  W.  G. 
CoUingwood  published  two  years  ago  a  little  book  "Astrology  in  the 
Apocalypse  "  (Allen,  Orpington,  1886),  in  which  he  suggested  that  the 
beasts  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Revelation  were  derived  from  the  con- 
stellation-signs of  the  Chaldees,  and  that  the  jewels  of  the  High  Priest's 
breastplate  and  in  the  walls  of  the  heavenly  city  (Rev.  xxi.  19  f.)  were 
the  jewels  of  the  Chaldsean  zodiac.  This  book  attracted  little  or  no 
attention  from  theologians,  and  its  theory  has  neither  been  seriously  re- 
futed nor  satisfactorily  confirmed.  Possibly  some  one  of  our  rising 
young  Orientalists,  who  is  also  a  critical  theologian,  may  take  up  the 
question ! 

Joseph  King^  Jr. 

HamPSTKAD,   LoifDON. 
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Vol,  XI.  — march,  1889.— No.  LXHI. 


WHAT  IS  REALITY? 

PAKT  I.      THE  ANSWER  OF  SUBJECTIVE  ANALYSIS. 

I  THINK  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  every  unsophisticated 
man  is  aboat  equally  certain  of  the  truth  of  the  following  propo- 
sitions. First,  /  exist  Second,  There  exists  in  time  and  space 
a  world  external  to  mysdf.  Third,  /  can  produce  changes  in 
myself  and  in  that  extetmal  world.  Fourth,  Changes  take  place 
in  me  and  in  that  world  of  which  I  a/m  not  the  author. 

We  may  say,  further,  that  the  whole  superstructure  of  man's 
ordinary  belief  rests  upon  these  four  assumptions ;  and  that  specu- 
lative beliefs  vary  accordingly  as  the  emphasis  of  thought  varies  in 
relation  to  them.  When  all  of  them  are  treated  as  equally  true, 
and  when  the  development  from  each  is  equally  full,  we  have  a 
philosophy  which  may,  without  shame,  call  itself  the  philosophy  of 
common  sense.  The  realities  of  such  a  philosophy  are  the  realities 
upon  which  every  one  acts,  they  are  the  realities  that  have  become 
established  by  the  experience  of  generations  of  men  in  their 
every-day  struggle  for  existence.  The  reverse  of  this  is  equally 
true.  A  philosophy  that  refuses  belief  to  any  one  of  these  fun- 
damental assumptions,  or  that  develops  one  or  more  of  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  others,  is  removed  thereby  from  the  sphere  of 
common  sense.  The  advocate  of  it  has  by  some  means  obtained 
a  view  of  the  world  that  makes  diings  appear  to  him  in  relations 
which  are  radically  different  from  those  that  impress  themselves 
upon  ordinary  minds. 

This  consideration,  which  can  hardly  be  challenged,  might  seem 
in  itself  to  afford  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  real- 
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ity  ?  Is  not  that  which  everybody  considers  real  thereby  proved 
to  be  real  ?  Is  not  the  long  experience  of  the  race  decisive  ?  And 
is  not  any  philosophy  that  departs  from  the  consensus  of  human 
experience  in  the  long  run,  by  that  very  departure,  condemned  ? 
These  questions  might  be  answered  with  an  unconditional  affirma- 
tive but  for  one  thing,  namely,  the  existence  of  the  rational  faculty 
in  man.  The  mere  circumstance  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding certain  things  as  real,  and  that  we  find  it  convenient  so  to 
regard  them,  is  not  sufficient  for  this  exacting  faculty.  Despising 
the  test  of  convenience,  reason  urges  upon  us  the  necessity  of  being 
logical  and  consistent. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  this  necessity  is  one  that  exists  only  for  a 
very  limited  number  of  minds.  The  great  mass  of  men  get  on 
very  well  without  being  logical.  They  are  not  troubled  by  seem- 
ing to  themselves  inconsistent,  so  long  as  inconsistency  works 
well.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  what  constitutes  reality  is 
not  a  practical  one.  It  may  be  a  legitimate  one  for  philosophers 
to  sharpen  their  wits  upon,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be  productive  of 
evil  than  of  good.  It  has  often  proved  an  ignis  fatuus^  luring 
men  from  the  beaten  paths  of  positive  helpful  knowledge  into  im- 
practicability and  nonsense. 

Now,  if  it  were  true,  or  if  it  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  true, 
that  our  question  is  not  a  practical  one,  this  discussion  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  been  entered  upon ;  for  the  whole  inspiration 
of  his  efiPort  has  been  the  conviction  that  it  is  eminently  practical. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  men's  philosophical  theories  often 
seem  to  be  quite  unrelated  to  their  daily  activities.  They  plow 
and  sow  and  reap,  they  buy  and  sell,  they  build  houses  and  bams, 
much  the  same  whether  they  call  themselves  idealists  or  materialists, 
whether  they  believe  in  a  God  or  profess  themselves  to  be  agnos- 
tics. In  short,  they  do  all  those  things  which  they  must  do  for 
the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  life  without  much  regard  to 
the  logic  of  the  thing. 

But  this  certainly  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  Men  always  have 
formed  and  always  will  form  for  themselves  conceptions  that 
transcend  the  constraining  influences  of  material  surroundings. 
They  will  not  forbear  trying  to  interpret  the  intimations  that  life 
suggests  of  existences  other  and  higher  than  themselves.  In 
that  which  is  they  discover  prophecies  of  something  better  that 
is  to  be.  They  frame  ideals  as  to  that  which  might  he  and  which 
ought  to  he  ;  and  they  shape,  or  try  to  shape,  their  lives  to  the 
achievement  of  these  ideals.     The  reality  of  these  conceptions,  as 
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actual  factors  of  a  most  powerful  kind,  is  not,  of  course,  open  to 
discussion ;  but  the  reality  of  the  existences  they  postulate,  and 
of  the  destinies  they  prophesy,  is.  And  it  is  just  here  that  reason 
asserts  itself.  The  critical  faculty  institutes  a  court  of  inquiry. 
The  convictions  of  common  realism,  it  seems  to  say,  are  good 
enough  for  the  direction  of  the  material  life  in  which  they  have 
been  formed,  but  they  are  not  good  enough  to  reason  by.  They 
are  not  finalities,  not  the  ultimate  things  of  existence ;  they  are 
only  the  realities  of  convenience. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  conception  of  God  as  a  per- 
sonal being  is  built  directly  upon  that  postulate  of  common  real- 
ism that  affirms  man  to  be  a  living  soul.  Our  belief  that  God  is 
a  designer,  a  creator,  a  sustainer  of  the  world  is  a  manifest  reflec- 
tion from  the  image  of  ourselves  as  related  to  the  objects  which 
we  consciously  put  together  and  use  for  the  attainment  of  our 
ends.  I  think  it  is  no  less  true  that  all  these  prolific  conceptions 
of  ourselves  have  been  bred  in  us  by  experience,  by  the  oft- 
repeated  discipline  of  contact  with  environment.  The  question, 
then,  that  confronts  a  philosopher  is  this:  Do  we,  if  we  hold 
these  beliefs  to  be  true,  act  rationally  or  irrationally  ?  They  have 
come  to  us  instinctively ;  they  have  been  woven  into  the  texture 
of  our  organized  thought  without  the  consent  of  reason.  But 
now  that  reason  has  taken  the  lead  in  a  conscious,  rational  devel- 
opment, can  it  justify  and  accept  them  ?  Or  must  it  set  them 
aside,  and  build  up  its  philosophy  from  a  new  and  critical  foun- 
dation ? 

The  latter  alternative  is  the  one  pronounced  to  be  necessary  by 
almost  every  formal  philosophy,  —  a  unanimity  that  is  not  hard 
to  understand.  For  immediately  the  light  of  reason  is  turned 
upon  our  common  realism,  it  resolves  itself  into  what  seems  to  be 
an  aggregate  of  heterogeneous  convictions,  —  convictions  that 
refuse  to  justify  themselves  as  a  logical  deduction  from  any  single 
assumption  regarded  as  the  basis  of  reality.  They  cannot  be 
connected  by  the  word  therefore.  Neither,  if  we  isolate  them, 
are  they  individually  able  to  give  an  account  of  themselves. 
They  simply  are.  But  this  is  not  all.  These  convictions  are  re- 
vealed to  reason  not  simply  as  separately  and  irresponsibly  dog- 
matic; their  testimony  is  conflicting.  The  dogmatism  of  one, 
when  followed  to  its  conclusions,  seems  to  %)ntradict  that  of  an- 
other ;  and  self-conscious,  critical  reason  accepts  their  dictation, 
not  because  it  is  logically  convinced,  but  simply  because  it  cannot 
get  along  without  them . 
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Let  us  see  how  some  of  these  contradictions  are  related  to  onr 
four  fundamental  assumptions.  The  two  propositions,  "  I  exist," 
and  ^'  there  exists  a  world  external  to  myself,"  although  united  in 
experience,  stand  ofip  from  each  other  as  soon  as  analysis  touches 
them.  The  first,  which  we  must  regard  as  the  very  foundation  of 
reality,  seems  to  gather  everything  into  itself.  It  refuses  to  be 
cognizant  of,  or  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  other.  I  am 
directly  conscious  of  myself  and  of  my  own  thoughts,  it  affirms, 
but  of  aught  else  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  know  anything.  I 
am  conscious  of  a  world  of  appearances,  of  phenomena,  appor- 
rently  external  to  myself,  that  are  related  in  specific  ways  to  me 
and  to  each  other.  But  I  have  and  can  have  no  evidence  what- 
ever  of  their  existence  outside  my  own  mind.  As  ideas  they  are 
real  to  me ;  but  that  they  have  any  other  kind  of  reality  is  a  pure 
assumption.  The  whole  notion  of  externality  may  be  an  illusion. 
This  possibility  tends  to  transform  itself  into  a  necessity  when  we 
go  on  to  the  third  and  fourth  assumptions  of  common  realism. 
The  proposition,  ^^  I  can  produce  changes  in  myself  and  in  the 
world  external  to  myself,"  directly  affirms  a  kind  of  causation 
that  is  not  only  ignored  but  is  even  pronounced  to  be  impossible 
by  the  development  of  the  proposition,  ^^  Changes  take  place  in 
me  and  in  the  external  world  of  which  I  am  not  the  author." 

In  the  infancy  of  reason  no  conflict  between  these  two  was  appa- 
rent, because  the  uninstructed  imagination  had  as  yet  conceived  of 
no  other  kind  of  causation  than  that  of  which  the  mind  was  con- 
scious in  itself.  It  readily,  therefore,  explained  all  changes,  not 
originated  by  itself,  by  a  reference  to  other  beings,  more  or  less 
resembling  self.  But  the  increase  of  experience,  and  the  habit  of 
analyzing  it,  early  compelled  the  recognition  of  that  which  we  call 
physical  causation.  Science  has  classified  and  organized  our 
knowledge  of  this.  It  has  arrived  at  great  generalizations  which 
it  calls  laws  of  nature.  These  laws  of  nature  in  their  all-exten- 
siveness  seem  also  to  be  all-comprehensive.  And,  as  all-compre- 
hensive, they  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  such  kind  of  causation 
as  that  which  the  third  proposition  affirms.  The  study  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  it  is  said,  has  established  the  fact  that  every  event 
in  it  is  fully  accounted  for  by  its  physical  antecedents  ;  there  can- 
not, therefore,  be  any  such  thing  as  spiritual  or  mental  causation. 
It  must  be  an  illusion* 

The  replies  that  may  be  given  to  this,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  first  and  third  propositions,  need  not  be  considered  here.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  have  briefly  illustrated  the 
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fact  of  apparent  contradiction  between  the  different  members  of 
our  common  realism  ;  and  we  may  go  on  to  consider  whether  phi- 
losophy is  able  to  do  anything  toward  extricating  reason  from  this 
predicament. 

Kant,  who  formulates  four  contradictions  arising  from  our 
natural  beliefs,  introduces  a  statement  of  them  in  the  following 
words :  — 

^^  Here  a  new  phenomenon  of  human  reason  meets  us,  —  a  per- 
fectly natural  antithetic,  which  does  not  require  to  be  sought  for 
by  subtle  sophistry,  but  into  which  reason  of  itself  unavoidably 
falls.  It  is  thereby  preserved,  to  be  sure,  from  the  slumber  of  a 
fancied  conviction  which  a  merely  one-sided  illusion  produces. 
But  it  is  at  the  same  time  compelled,  on  the  one  hand,  to  abandon 
itself  to  a  despairing  skepticism,  or,  on  the  other,  to  assume  a  dog- 
matic confidence  and  obstinate  persistence  in  certain  assertions 
without  granting  a  fair  hearing  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Either  is  the  death  of  a  sound  philosophy."  ^  If  this  were  abso- 
lutely true,  a  continuance  of  our  quest  would  be  unnecessary. 
For  if  a  legitimate  use  of  the  reason  narrows  us  down  to  such  a 
dilemma,  has  it  not  thereby  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  reason 
as  a  guide  to  reality  ? 

Kant  sought  for  an  explanation  of  this  recoil  of  reason  upon 
itself,  and  believed  that  he  found  it  in  the  assumption  that  all  the  * 
phenomena  with  which  the  human  mind  deals  are  unreal.  Behind 
the  phenomena  of  the  external  world  lurks  the  undiscovered  and 
undiscoverable  thing-in-itself,  the  real  thing,  which  is  necessarily 
unlike  anything  that  we  know.  And  again,  behind  the  subjective 
phenomena  of  mind  lies  an  equally  unknown  and  unknowable 
thing-in-itself,  which  is  also  unlike  any  or  all  of  the  manifestations 
that  it  makes  of  itself.  That  these  two  unknowns  may  in  reality 
be  one  is,  for  aught  we  know,  possible,  but  not  verifiable.  The 
phenomena  suggest  to  us  a  duality.  Hence  the  contradictions  of 
reason.  Its  deductions  appear  to  be  mutually  destructive  because 
we  are  never  free  from  the  false  assumption  that  we  are  dealing 
with  real  things.  Let  us  once  recognize  the  fact  that  phenomena 
are  only  the  appearances  of  things,  —  real  as  related  to  our  minds, 
but  as  related  to  the  absolutely  real,  illusions,  —  and  we  are  no 
longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  mockeries  of  reason. 

This  brings  us  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  some  respects.    It 
enables  us  to  believe  that  things  may  be  rational  in  themselves, 
that  is,  capable  of  being  rationally  apprehended  by  a  mind  that 
*  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  p.  265.    Bohn's  ed. 
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can  know  them  as  real.  It  also  yindicates  reason  by  shifting  all 
the  blame  of  its  contrarieties  on  to  the  false  appearances  with 
which  it  is  doomed  to  deal.  But  since  human  reason  and  reality 
are  absolutely  shut  out  from  each  other,  we  are  left  badly  ofiF  by 
this  explanation.  The  abstraction  which  we  call  the  thing-in-itself 
and  that  other  abstraction  which  we  call  our  reason  have  been 
hypothetically  saved  at  our  expense,  and  we  are  forced  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  a  "  despairing  skepticism."  It  is  just  this  fruit  that 
the  philosophy  of  Kant  has  borne  in  those  of  his  followers  who 
have  consistently  held  to  the  argument  of  the  Critique  of  the 
Pure  Eeason.  The  schools  of  Albert  Lange  and  Schopenhauer 
were  the  direct  outcome  of  it ;  and  every  kind  of  skepticism  since 
Kant's  day  has  referred  itself  to  his  demonstration  of  the  unreality 
of  phenomena.  There  is,  it  is  true,  another  side  to  Kant.  He  did 
not  intend  that  skepticism  should  be  the  fruit  of  his  philosophy ; 
and  in  view  of  his  "  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason,"  we  may 
believe  Dr.  Pfleiderer  when  he  says  that  the  task  which  Kant  set 
before  him  was  that  of  finding  some  means  of  reconciling  the  func- 
tions of  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  reason,  which  must  be,  in 
the  last  resort,  one ;  —  of  reconciling,  that  is,  that  which  is  neces- 
sary and  beneficent  in  practice  with  that  which  is  theoretically 
true  in  knowledge.^ 

But  so  thorough  had  been  the  first,  destructive  part  of  Kimt's 
work,  so  completely  had  he  persuaded  his  followers  that  illusion 
and  nothing  but  illusion  constitutes  the  mental  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  that  little  heed  was 
given  to  his  constructive  work.  It  seemed  like  an  after-thought, 
prompted  by  interest  and  not  by  Philosophy.  It  was  this  view 
of  the  case  that  provoked  Heine's  bantering  question,  ^^  Did  Kant 
undertake  this  resuscitation,  not  merely  on  account  of  old  Lampe 
(Kant's  servant  who  needed  a  God)  but  also  on  account  of  the 
police  ?     Or  did  he  really  act  from  conviction  ?  " 

Anyhow  the  fragment  of  reality  that  Kant  sought  to  rescue  from 
the  general  ruin  that  his  criticism  had  wrought  was  not  broad 
enough  to  inspire  confidence.  If  everything  hut  this  was  illusion, 
was  not  this  illusion  also  ?  He  might  demonstrate  a  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  moral  imperative  and  all  other  movements 
of  the  mind ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  argument,  reflection  infal- 
libly returned  to  the  consideration  that  this  moral  imperative 
manifests  itself  in  the  same  mind  that  has  already  been  proved 
to  be  the  fountain-head  of  illusions.  In  short,  Kant  in  his  "  Prac- 
1  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
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tical  Reason  '^  seems  to  be  chargeable  with  that  very  dogmatism 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  reason,  he  declared  to  be  the 
only  alternative  to  a  despairing  skepticism  and  the  death  of  a 
sound  philosophy.  Certain  it  is  that  his  constructive  followers, 
no  less  than  the  skeptical  ones,  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
ground  of  reality  thus  provided. 

But  none  the  less  did  this  philosophy  prove  a  great  stimulus  to 
system  building.  One  eminent  thinker  after  another  believed  he 
saw  the  possibility  of  erecting  on  the  ground  that  Eimt  had 
cleared,  a  structure  of  positive  thought  that  from  its  unity  should 
be  impregnable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should 
have  been  the  case.  Aside  from  the  natural  reaction  which  a 
work  of  such  wholesale  demolition  would  produce,  Kant's  cri- 
tique had  laid  bare  novel  aspects  of  thought  which  seemed  capa- 
ble of  being  turned  from  negative  to  positive  uses.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  doctrine  of  the  unreality  of  phenomena  was  al- 
ways at  hand  to  banish  to  the  limbo  of  illusions  whatever  could 
not  be  assimilated.  How  these  constructive  successors  of  the 
great  philosopher  sought  to  obtain  a  broader  basis  for  their  phi- 
losophy in  the  realm  that  he  had  abandoned  to  illusion,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  special  interest  to  us  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  reality?"  How  could  they  escape  the  dilemma 
by  which  he  had  shut  them  up  to  the  choice  of  irrational  dog- 
matism or  hopeless  skepticism  ? 

Two  opposite  methods  by  which  they  might  hope  to  navigate 
safely  past  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  open  to  them.  The 
first  may  be  called  a  dogmatism  from  the  whole.  Kant  affirmed 
that  the  only  alternative  to  skepticism  is  "  to  assume  a  dogmatic 
confidence  and  obstinate  persistence  in  certain  assertions  without 
granting  a  fair  hearing  to  the  other  sideJ^  This  implies,  first,  a 
previous  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  common  realism  ;  and  sec- 
ond, a  selective  function,  exercised  at  the  prompting  of  some 
interest  other  than  that  of  reason,  by  which  certain  elements  of 
the  analysis  are  separated  from  the  rest,  and  invested  by  the 
will  with  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  prerogative.  This  we  may 
call  a  dogmatism  from  the  part.  But  we  are  not  shut  up  to 
this.  There  may  be  a  dogmatism  from  the  whole ;  that  is,  the 
fundamental  elements  of  common  realism  may  be  regarded  as 
parts  of  a  composite  unit  of  reality  which  does  not  admit  of  dis- 
memberment. 

True,  the  factors  of  this  hypothetical  whole  cannot,  from  our 
point  of  view,  be  combined  in  a  homogeneous  unity  any  more 
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than  they  can  be  separated  into  a  plurality  of  reals.  Bot,  as 
parts  of  a  whole,  not  completely  hnovony  they  may  admit  of  an 
orderly  arrangement  on  a  scale  of  comprehensiveness.  The  as- 
sumption of  their  mutual  exdusiyeness  may  arise  altogether  from 
their  fragmentary  nature  and  from  the  want  of  perspective  in  our 
intellectual  view  of  them.  It  may  be  like  that  optical  illusion 
in  which  two  trains,  approaching  from  opposite  directions  on  a 
distant  railway,  appear  to  be  rushing  on  to  mutual  destruction. 
The  distance  of  the  railway  from  us  does  not  permit  us  to  'oerify 
the  hypothesis  of  a  double  track,  but  the  fact  of  their  passing  each 
other  without  injury  makes  us  tolerably  sure  of  the  correctness  of 
such  an  hypothesis. 

Experience,  which  insists  on  the  inclusion  of  all  these  apparently 
discordant  elements  of  reality,  does  not  insist  that  they  shall  be 
admitted  on  an  equal  footing  of  comprehensiveness.  Our  oppor- 
tunity for  the  unification  of  thought,  therefore,  lies  in  the  discov- 
ery of  that  which  is  most  comprehensive,  and  then  in  regard- 
ing all  the  other  elements  as  capable  of  being  harmonized  in 
subordination  to  this.  The  all-extensive  physical  relations  made 
known  to  us  by  the  study  of  nature  are  thus  robbed  of  their  an- 
tithesis to  mind.  They  are  thought  of  as  a  phase  of  reality  ap- 
parently complete  in  itself,  but  of  subordinate  grade,  dependent 
upon  and  somehow  comprehended  under  mind.  This  method  of 
natural  synthesis  or  dogmatism  from  the  whole  has  afforded  to 
poetry  and  religion  the  means  of  expression  for  realities  claimed 
to  be  of  a  far  higher  order,  on  a  scale  of  worth,  than  those  reached 
by  science.  It  has  also  had  a  limited  development  in  philosophy. 
Thomas  Reid,  in  his  so-called  philosophy  of  common-sense,  comes 
the  nearest  to  being  a  formal  defender  of  it.  Whether  we  can 
find  a  rational  basis  for  such  a  construction  of  the  world,  so  that 
we  may  call  a  dogmatism  from  the  whole  reasonable^  will  be 
argued  at  a  future  stage  of  this  discussion. 

For  the  present,  we  must  give  our  careful  attention  to  the  other 
method  by  which  philosophers  have  attempted  to  break  through 
Kant's  dilemma,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  foothold  on  reality  where 
he  found  only  skepticism  or  irrational  dogmatism.  These  con- 
structive thinkers,  one  and  all,  deny  the  underlying  assumption  of 
the  dilemma;  namely,  that  the  propositions  of  common-realism 
are  equally  self-consistent  and  equally  well-grounded  in  the  neces- 
sities of  thought.  It  is  not  impossible,  say  they,  to  discriminate 
between  these  conflicting  elements.  Analysis,  which  has  revealed 
their  contrariety,  at  the  same  time  puts  us  in  a  position  to  sepa- 
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rate  that  which  is  true  from  that  which  is  false.  By  it  we  may 
penetrate  to  an  ultimate  principle  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
build  up  an  harmonious  whole,  excluding,  as  we  go,  all  those 
unreal  elements  that  have  interwoven  themselves  in  common 
thought. 

This  method,  not  only  in  the  past,  but  also  in  contemporary 
thought,  has  given  rise  to  imposing  schemes  for  the  determina- 
tion and  unification  of  the  real.  Whatever  its  defects  may  be, 
therefore,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  had  a  great  fascination  for 
minds  of  constructive  tendencies,  and  that  it  has  been  potent  to 
inspire  great  thinkers  with  great  dreams  and  great  expectations. 
Nor  is  the  assumption  underlying  these  expectations  peculiar  to 
a  particular  class  of  minds.  The  belief,  or  rather  the  feeling, 
that  analysis  ought,  in  every  instance,  to  enable  us  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false,  in  our  conceptions,  that  it  ought  to  carry 
us  ^own  to  a  solid  substratum  of  simple,  pure  reality,  from  which 
to  rear  the  temple  of  truth  without  flaw,  may  be  said  to  be  uni- 
versaL  It  is  based  upon  so  many  analogies  drawn  from  com- 
mon experience,  that  we  accept  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  Let 
us  see  what  kind  of  answers  it  has  been  able  to  furnish  to  our 
question. 

A  most  significant  fact  confronts  us  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  history  of  the  analytic  method.  Namely,  that  its  use 
for  the  discovery  of  the  central  point  of  philosophical  develop- 
ment has  divided  its  advocates  into  hostile  factions;  and  that 
each  of  these  factions  has  found  in  our  common  experience  an  un- 
questionably sure  foundation  to  build  upon.  The  complex  faith 
by  which  we  live,  the  moment  we  begin  to  question  it,  points  out, 
as  we  have  seen,  two  quite  distinct  sources  of  knowledge  as  its 
justification.  Our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  of  things  is 
one  of  these ;  our  knowledge  of  the  internal  subjective  world  of 
the  Hgo  is  the  other.  And  these  two  realms  of  experience  stand 
facing  each  other  in  the  imagination  as  rivals. 

The  champion  of  subjective  reality  takes  his  stand  upon  the 
directness  and  immediateness  of  our  knowledge  of  mental  states. 
He  emphasizes  that  element  of  experience  which  says  ^^  I  think," 
or  '^  I  exist  thinking."  The  one  thing  of  which  we  are  at  once 
and  absolutely  certain,  he  urges,  is  consciousness.  Therefore  it  is 
by  the  analysis  of  conscious  mental  processes  alone  that  we  can 
hope  to  reach  that  point  from  which  we  may  develop  our  knowl- 
edge as  a  consistent  organic  whole,  and  formulate  a  principle 
whose  absoluteness  will  purge  our  conmion  experience  of  every 
false  element. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  philosopher  who  draws  his  ultimate 
reality  from  the  external  world  of  things  appeals  first  of  all  to 
common-sense.  He  denies  the  priority  and  directness  of  self- 
conscious  knowledge.  The  results  which  it  reaches  are,  he  affirms, 
less  direct  and  intuitive  than  those  which  dawn  upon  the  opening 
mind  of  the  child.  They  are  far-fetched.  They  are  reached  only 
after  a  long,  round-about  process ;  and  the  very  length  of  this 
process  casts  suspicion  upon  them.  When,  therefore,  they  con- 
flict with  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  they  must  be  set 
down  as  illusions. 

I  think  we  may  say  that  Hegel  on  the  one  hand,  and  Herbert 
Spencer  on  the  other,  represent  most  definitely,  at  least  for  Eng- 
lish thought,  these  divergent  applications  of  the  analytic  method. 
A  brief  examination  of  their  methods  and  results  will,  therefore, 
give  us  some  insight  into  what  analysis  and  abstraction  can  do  for 
us.  Hegel  was  preceded  by  Fichte  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  a 
constructive  system  on  the  basis  of  the  Kantian  criticism.^  Fichte 
starts  in  with  the  assumption  that  no  philosophy  is  worthy  of 
the  name  that  is  not  a  true  deduction  from  a  single  principle 
that  represents  reality.  Philosophy,  if  it  is  to  be  philosophy  at 
all,  must  be  ^^  in  one  piece."  To  find  such  a  principle,  he  brushes 
away  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  unknown  thing-in-itseU.  The  thing 
that  we  Icnow  is,  for  constructive  thought,  the  thing  in  itself. 

There  are,  Fichte  affirms,  only  two  possible  systems  of  philoso- 
phy ;  and  between  these  we  must  choose.  The  one  which  he  does 
not  choose  he  calls  dogmatism.  It  is  that  one  which  starts  with 
the  assumption  of  the  independent  reality  of  the  things  of  the 
external  world.  Those  who  make  this  postulate  deliver  themselves 
over  to  the  domination  of  mechanical  conceptions.  To  them  the 
determinations  of  the  physical  world  are  the  all-in-all  of  reality. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  system,  therefore,  is  to  reduce  mind  to 
the  level  of  matter.  It  becomes  a  thing  among  things,  an  accident 
of  the  world ;  and  the  belief  in  its  free  activity  must  be  reckoned 
an  illusion.  The  other  system,  the  one  which  he  chooses,  he  calls 
sometimes  Criticism,  sometimes  Idealism. 

The  whole  development  of  this  is  within  the  realm  of  the  Ego. 
Here  all  things  have  their  origin  and  existence.  The  reasons 
for  his  choice  of  this  system  are  its  absoluteness  and  its  compre- 
hensiveness.   The  existence  of  the  self-conscious  Ego  is  not,  like 

^  In  what  follows  with  regard  to  Fichte  and  Hegel  I  have  availed  myself  of 
the  abstracts  found  in  Professor  Adamson's  Fichte,  in  Professor  Caird's  Hegdy 
and  in  Professor  Andrew  Seth's  particularly  helpful  book,  Hegdianism  and 
Personality, 
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the  existence  of  things,  a  more  or  less  probable  hypothesis,  but 
an  ever  present  fact  of  our  own  experience.  It  is  the  Absolute 
Thesis,  the  one  undoubted  reality  of  the  world.  Further,  as  a 
principle  for  philosophical  development,  it  contains  within  itself 
all  the  elements  of  reality.  The  Ego  is  not  a  mere  fact  that 
exists  as  the  dogmatist  conceives  a  ^^  thing  "  to  exist ;  it  is  exist- 
ence and  knowledge  of  existence  in  one.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
both  subject  and  object.  It  is  for  itself.  It  looks  on  at  its  own 
existence ;  whereas  the  very  notion  of  a  thing  is  that  it  does  not 
exist  for  itself,  but  only  for  another,  —  that  is,  for  some  intelli- 
gence. "  In  intelligence,  accordingly,"  says  Fichte,  "  there  is,  if 
I  may  express  myself  metaphorically,  a  double  series  of  being  and 
looking  on,  of  the  real  and  the  ideal.  The  thing,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  only  a  single  or  simple  series,  that  of  the  real,  — 
mere  position  or  objective  existence."  ^  If,  therefore,  we  start 
with  the  independent  existence  of  the  thing,  there  is  no  bridge 
by  which  we  may  pass  to  the  idea  of  the  conscious  subject.  We 
must,  therefore,  accept  the  Ego,  with  its  subjective  and  objective 
sides,  as  the  ultimate,  world-constituting  fact. 

Developing  from  this  basis  of  reality,  Fichte  and  Hegel  built 
up,  each  in  his  own  way,  imposing  worlds  of  thought,  that  within 
the  limit  of  the  subjective  sphere  had  coherence  and  logical  con- 
sistency. But  our  question  with  regard  to  their  work  must  be : 
Have  they  by  their  idealism  produced  an  harmonious  whole  that 
incorporates,  without  discord,  all  the  elements  of  reality?  Or, 
have  they  simply  traced  out  the  relations  of  one  side  of  our  knowl- 
edge while  turning  their  backs  on  the  other?  We  have  found 
Fichte  condemning  the  physical  realists  or  dogmatists,  because 
their  realities  were  isolated  by  an  impassable  gulf  from  the  reali- 
ties of  the  subjective  world.  Every  attempt,  he  afi&rms,  to  bridge 
this  chasm  turns  out  to  be  '^  a  few  empty  words  which  may,  in- 
deed, be  learned  by  heart  and  repeated,  but  which  have  never 
conveyed  a  thought  to  any  man,  and  never  wilL"  Now  does  he, 
we  at  once  ask,  hold  that  the  reverse  process  is  any  less  imprac- 
ticable ?  Can  we  cross  from  ideas  to  things  any  easier  than  from 
things  to  ideas  ?  On  the  contrary,  having  found  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  reality  in  the  ego,  he  not  only  ignores  the  bridge  but 
the  chasm  also.  There  is  no  chasm,  because  there  is  no  other 
side.  In  the  doubleness  of  the  ego  he  has  discovered  both  sides. 
There  is  no  other  world,  and  in  this  one  there  is  no  real,  but  only 
an  apparent  lack  of  harmony.  All  the  oppositions  of  thought 
^  Hegdianism  and  Personality,  p.  .43. 
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contained  in  the  ideas,  mind  and  matter,  necessity  and  freedom, 
have  their  origin  in  this  duality  of  the  ego,  and  within  the  realm  of 
the  ego  they  find  also  their  reconciliation.  They  are  seen  to  be 
only  di£Ferent  aspects  of  the  several  stages  in  and  through  which 
the  spiritual  order  is  realized. 

Hegel,  whose  philosophy  of  development  has  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  modem  English  thought,  treats  the  problem 
differently.  He  is  not  satisfied,  like  Fichte,  to  leave  his  system 
in  the  air,  unconnected  with  the  facts  of  nature  and  history. 
These,  he  essays  to  show,  are  the  outcome  of  ideas.  That  is,  he 
believes  himself  able  to  cross  that  chasm  which  Fichte  declared  to 
be  impassable  to  one  taking  his  stand  on  the  reality  of  things. 
Does  he  succeed?  Or  does  his  attempt  turn  out,  as  Fichte  says 
every  attempt  to  cross  from  things  to  ideas  has  turned  out  to  be, 
only  "  a  few  empty  words,  which  may,  indeed,  be  learned  by 
heart  and  repeated,  but  which  have  never  conveyed  a  thought  to 
any  man,  and  never  will?"  Let  us  see  what  stuff  his  bridge  is 
made  of  ? 

The  Absolute  Idea,  according  to  Hegel,  is,  in  the  realm  of 
thought  or  logic,  the  counterpart  of  Absolute  Spirit  in  the  realm 
of  real  existence.  Before  the  Absolute  Idea  passes  over  into 
Absolute  Spirit  and  nature,  it  is,  we  are  told,  ^^  still  logical,  still 
confined  to  the  element  of  pure  thoughts.  ...  But,  inasmuch  as 
the  pure  idea  of  knowledge  is  thus,  so  far,  shut  up  in  a  species  of 
subjectivity,  it  is  impelled  to  remove  this  limitation  ;  and  thus  the 
pure  truth,  the  last  result  of  the  Logic,  becomes  also  the  begin- 
ning of  another  sphere  and  science."  The  Idea,  in  other  words, 
by  a  determination  of  itself  becomes  Nature.  But  this  deter- 
mination of  itself  is  not  a  process  of  becoming  or  of  transition 
from  stage  to  stage,  as  in  the  Logic.  ^^  The  passing  over,"  he 
says,  ^^  is  rather  to  be  understood  thus,  —  that  the  idea  freely  lets 
itself  go,  being  absolutely  sure  of  itself  and  at  rest  in  itself.  On 
account  of  this  freedom  the  form  of  its  determination  is  likewise 
absolutely  free,  —  namely,  the  externality  of  space  and  time  ex- 
isting absolutely  for  itself  without  subjectivity."  And  again: 
^^  The  Idea  which  exists  for  itself,  looked  at  from  the  point  of 
view  of  this  unity  with  itself,  is  Perception;  and  the  idea  as  it 
exists  for  perception  is  Nature.  .  .  .  The  absolute  freedom  of  the 
idea  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  absolute  truth  of  itself  it  resolves 
to  let  the  element  of  its  particularity  —  the  immediate  idea  as  its 
own  reflection  —  go  forth  freely  from  itself  as  Nature."  ^ 
^  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  pp.  105, 106. 
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"  What,"  asks  Professor  Seth,  **  are  we  to  say  of  the  deliberate 
attempt  made  in  these  passages  to  deduce  Nature  from  the  logioal 
Idea?  Simply,  I  think,  that  there  is  no  real  deduction  in  the  ease. 
The  phrases  used  are  metaphors  which,  in  the  circumstances,  con- 
vey no  meaning  whatever.  As  Schelling  afterwards  said,  they 
merely  indicate  a  resolute  leap  on  HegeFs  part  across  the  ugly 
broad  ditch  which  dialectic  is  powerless  to  bridge."  ^ 

But  ineffectual  as  this  effort  must  be  deemed,  it  exhibits  the 
advance  that  Hegel  had  made  upon  Fichte  in  his  understand- 
ing of  the  true  problem  to  be  solved.  Fichte,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  contented  to  rest  in  his  idealism.  Philosophy,  in  his  view, 
has  no  sphere  outside  the  realm  of  the  conscious  ego.  It  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  problems  of  actual  life.  It  and  popular  think- 
ing move  on  different  platforms;  so  that  the  gravest  errors  in 
speculation  arise  from  the  transference  of  considerations  which 
are  relevant  in  one  of  them  into  the  other  where  they  are  absolute 
absurdities.  "  Life,"  as  he  puts  it,  *'  is  non-philosophizing,  and 
philosophy  is  non-living."  His  attitude  to  common  realism  is 
distinctly  expressed  in  the  following  passage :  ^^  What  arises 
through  knowledge  and  out  of  knowledge  is  only  a  knowing.  But 
all  knowing  is  only  representation  or  picture,  and  there  always 
arises  the  demand  for  something  which  shall  correspond  to  the 
picture.  This  demand  no  knowledge  can  satisfy.  .  .  .  But,  at 
least,  the  reality  whose  slave  thou  f earedst  to  be  —  the  reality  of 
an  independent,  sensible  world  —  has  vanished.  For  this  whole 
sensible  world  arises  only  through  knowledge,  and  is  itself  part  of 
our  knowledge.  .  .  .  This  is  the  sole  merit  of  which  I  boast  in 
the  system  which  we  have  but  now  discovered  together.  It  de- 
stroys and  annihilates  error  ;  truth  it  cannot  give,  because  in  itself 
it  is  absolutely  empty."  ^ 

Thi^  is  a  clear  confession  that  his  philosophy  "  in  one  piece  "  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fragment,  and  that  the  contradictions  of 
common  realism  are  not  met  and  harmonized,  but  only  evaded, 
when  he  substitutes  for  them  the  purely  formal  contradictions  of 
the  subject-object  ego. 

The  reconciliations  of  Hegel  are  effected  in  the  same  manner. 
They  all  take  place  in  the  subjective  sphere  of  formal  thought. 
But  he  felt,  as  Fichte  did  not,  the  necessity  of  somehow  including 
in  his  system  the  realities  of  actual  life  and  nature.  He  held,  that 
his  philosophy,  even  though  it  might  not  be  altogether  brought 

*  Hegelianism  and  Personality ^  p.  107. 
2  Ibid.  p.  145. 
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down  to  the  plane  of  common-sense,  must  at  least  ^^  gain  a  clear 
conscience  toward  common-sense  by  fulfilling  all  its  reasonable 
demands,  and  leaving  it  no  excuse  to  deny  the  rationality  of  that 
which  transcended  it.  Especially,  he  declared,  mast  such  a  phi- 
losophy be  ready  to  meet  on  its  own  ground  that  higher  kind  of 
common-sense  called  science ;  it  must  be  scientific,  even  if  it  is 
necessary  for  it  to  be  something  more."  ^ 

This  we  hold  to  be  the  true  statement  of  the  case.  But  if 
Hegel  was  in  advance  of  Fichte  in  his  comprehension  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  Fichte  had  a  truer  insight  into  the  limita- 
tions of  the  method  employed.  The  chasm  is  as  impassable 
from  the  one  side  as  from  the  other.  There  is  no  real  unification 
of  the  discordant  elements  of  common-realism  possible  by  such  a 
method ;  and  as  related  to  this  problem  we  must  say  that  neither 
of  these  great  philosophers  have  escaped  Kant's  dilemma.  They 
have  refused  skepticism,  they  have  embraced  dogmatism.  Their 
systems  are  dogmatic,  because  they  fail  to  justify  their  discrimi- 
nation between  the  elements  of  common-realism.  The  only  pos- 
sible proof  that  this  discrimination  was  the  result  of  a  rational 
and  not  of  an  arbitrary  choice  lay  in  their  ability  to  reincorporate 
all  those  elements,  that  they  provisionally  neglected,  when  select- 
ing their  single  principle  as  a  foundation.  This  they  failed  to  do. 
The  fragment  which  they  abstracted  from  the  concrete  reality  of 
experience  remained  a  fragment.  It  led  to  no  development  other 
than  that  of  putting  together  again  the  parts  of  this  larger  part 
after  they  had  analyzed  it.  And  let  us  carefully  observe  here, 
that  the  most  real  element  with  which  they  deal  is  not  the  final 
result  of  a  prolonged  analytic  process.  It  is  the  part,  still  con- 
crete, that  they,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  process,  have  severed 
from  the  more  concrete  whole. 

This  is  acknowledged  both  by  Fichte  and  by  Hegel.  The  for- 
mer thus  describes  what  he  regards  as  the  solid  ground  of  reality 
on  which  he  builds.  "There  is  something  in  me  which  impels 
to  absolute  independent,  self-originated  activity.  ...  I  ascribe  to 
myself  the  power  of  forming  an  idea  or  plan,  and  likewise  the 
power,  through  a  real  action,  of  embodying  this  idea  beyond  the 
world  of  ideas.  I  ascribe  to  myself,  in  other  words,  a  real  active 
force  —  a  force  which  produces  being,  and  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  mere  faculty  of  ideas.  .  .  .  Here  lies  the  point  to  which 
the  consciousness  of  all  reality  is  attached.  This  point  is  the 
real  activity  of  my  idea,  and  the  real  power  of  action  which  I  am 
1  Hegel,  by  Edward  Caird,  LL.D.,  p.  130. 
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obliged,  in  consequence,  to  attribute  to  myself.  However  it  may 
be  with  the  reality  of  a  sensible  world  external  to  me,  I  myself 
am  real ;  I  take  hold  on  reality  here."  ^  Now  this  reality  of 
Fichte  is  an  exceedingly  concrete  reality.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
solid  block  of  experience  quarried  from  actual  life.  It  is,  in  sub- 
stance, the  first  and  second  of  our  propositions  of  common-real- 
ism. ^^  I  exist,"  Fichte  says ;  and  though  he  will  have  nothing 
to  say  about  the  reality  of  a  sensible  world  external  to  himself, 
he  does  ascribe  to  himself  the  power  of  making  plans  and  em- 
bodying them  "  beyond  the  world  of  ideas."  This  is  no  less  than 
to  affirm  our  second  proposition,  ^^  I  can  produce  changes  in  my- 
self and  in  the  external  world." 

It  is  the  same  with  Hegel.  The  self-conscious  knower  is  treated 
by  him  as  the  ultimate  fact  to  which  all  other  facts  are  relative, 
and  in  which  they  find  their  explanation.  This  is  the  point  from 
which  his  analysis  sets  out ;  and  it  is  also  the  point  to  which  it 
returns,  and  beyond  which  it  cannot  get.  As  Professor  Seth  re- 
marks: "He  presents  everything  synthetically,  though  it  must 
first  have  been  got  analytically,  by  an  ordinary  process  of  reflec- 
tion upon  the  facts  which  are  the  common  property  of  every 
thinker."  ..."  The  very  abstraction  of  *  Being '  with  which  the 
method  starts,  is  the  starting-point  merely  because  it  is  the  baldest 
abstraction  that  we  can  make  from  the  complex  fullness  of  actual- 
ity. .  •  .  The  forward  movement  (from  this  abstraction)  is  in 
reality  a  progress  backwards :  it  is  a  retracing  of  our  steps  to  the 
world  as  we  know  it  in  the  fullness  of  its  real  determinations." 

All  that  the  analysis  does,  therefore,  is  to  disclose  to  us  realities 
of  a  subordinate,  inferior  type ;  realities  that  are  less  and  less 
comprehensive,  more  and  more  abstract.  Hegel,  in  a  measure, 
recognizes  this.  And  the  great  merit  of  his  system,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur,  is  its  true  classification  of  the  cate- 
gories of  thought  according  to  their  worth ;  making  the  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  the  explanation  of  the  lower  and  more 
extensive.  That  a  contrary  impression  —  the  impression  of  a 
real  development  —  has  been  produced  by  his  imposing  progress 
of  the  categories  is  owing,  first,  to  the  fact  that  he  exhibits  only 
the  constructive  side  of  his  work,  and  second,  to  the  glamour 
exerted  over  his  own  mind  by  the  appearance  of  constructing 
something  over  and  above  that  which  was  given  in  analysis.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  furnish  the  world  with  an  absolute  all- 
embracing  philosophy.  And  this  ambition  carried  him  past  the 
bounds  of  sober  judgment 

^  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  p.  146. 
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Now  let  OS  sum  up  the  net  result  of  our  inquiry  thus  far.  It  is 
purely  negative.  We  have  only  reached  this,  —  that  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  our  question  can  be  given  by  subjective  analysis. 
All  its  promises  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  contradictory  ele- 
ments of  common-realism  by  reference  to  a  single  principle  have 
turned  out  to  be  illusory.  The  results  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
process  do  not  tally  with  the  required  results.  They  are  not,  in 
short,  realities. 

Common-sense  cannot,  by  any  twisting  or  turning,  divest  itself 
of  the  fact  of  the  independent  and  often  coercwe  reality  of  the 
things  of  the  external  world.  It  divides  the  pictures  of  the  mind 
into  two  classes  that  are  absolutely  different  from  each  other.  To 
the  one  class  belong  those  that  can,  so  to  speak,  be  thought  away, 
those  that  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  ego,  that  present  no 
external  obstacle  to  action.  To  the  other  class  belong  those  that 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  ego,  that  cannot  be  thought  away, 
that  oppose  obstacles  to  action.  These  two  classes  are  as  different 
from  each  other  as  light  is  different  from  darkness,  as  positive  is 
different  from  negative,  as  a  solid  is  different  from  a  vacuum.  But 
of  these  two  classes  the  purely  subjective  philosophy  makes  one, 
by  the  simple  process  of  dogmatically  denying  that  there  is  any 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two.  If,  therefore,  it  is  still 
permitted  to  hope  that  analysis  can  furnish  the  key  for  a  rational 
and  harmonious  development  of  all  our  knowledge  from  a  single 
principle,  we  must  look  elsewhere.  We  must  turn  to  that  other 
realm  — the  realm  of  real  things  that  science  has  made  its  own. 

jP.  ff.  Johnson. 

Ain>ovEii,  Mass. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  LICENSE  SYSTEM. 

**  Mechanism,"  says  Lotze,  *'  is  everywhere  essential  yet  every- 
where subordinate."  Any  great  reform  that  does  not  heed  the 
trutib  in  these  words  will  fail  in  some  factors,  or  in  some  combina- 
tion of  those  factors,  necessary  to  its  success.  Revolt  from  and 
rest  in  mechanism  are  the  two  dangerous  extremes  that  meet 
a  reform.  No  movement  gets  its  power  from  simply  its  methods. 
The  ethical  intent  and  content  of  those  methods  are  the  first  con- 
sideration. To  guard  against  i*egulating  and  advancing  a  good 
cause  by  conscience  and  sentimentalism  only,  to  warn  against 
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trusting  the  results  of  old  or  new  economic  laws,  without  regard 
to  their  ethical  origin  or  bearing,  must  be  the  aim  of  every 
reformer. 

It  is  with  this  philosophy  of  reform  that  we  must  approach  the 
problem  of  temperance.  In  some  of  its  phases  it  must  advance 
through  mechanism,  it  must  conform  to  the  economic  principles 
of  social  life ;  but  that  mechanism  must  meet  the  moral  test,  for 
the  dynamics  of  this  reform  are  not  first,  finance,  politics,  or  ex- 
pediency, but  ethics.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  have  before 
us  a  moral  reform  in  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  ;  it  is  the 
more  subtle  and  complicated  inquiry  as  to  the  ethics  of  the  laws 
regulating  or  attacking  the  traffic. 

Ours  is  an  ethical  study.  Whoever  defends  the  license  system 
because  it  is  traditional,  practical,  popular,  profitable,  has  not 
reached  the  plane  of  this  discussion.  The  ethics  of  this  method 
have  been  challenged.  A  firmly  intrenched,  time-honored,  devoutly 
defended  system  is  before  us,  but  there  is  indecision  and  unrest 
among  many  as  to  its  moral  outcome.  Is  this  great  mechanism, 
the  license  system,  founded  on  ethical  principles  ?  Is  it  pushed 
forward  by  the  ethical  impulse  ?  Will  the  "  sturdy  disturber, 
conscience,"  consent  to  its  future  use  as  a  true  economic  law  ? 
Has  the  dynamic  of  a  moral  purpose  or  the  verdict  of  a  moral 
bearing  been  transferred  to  any  other  method?  These  are  the 
questions  before  us. 

The  license  system  meets  the  saloon  system.  The  latter  is  a 
concrete  fact  in  our  civilization.  It  can  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished. As  it  exists  among  us  it  is  not  as  old  as  the  drink  habit 
nor  entirely  an  outgrowth  of  it.  It  is  a  money-making  institu- 
tion. It  lives  not  6nlj  to  supply  a  demand  but  to  make  a  de- 
mand. It  is  not  an  ineradicable  part  of  all  civilizations,  for  some 
exist  without  it.  Concerning  the  right  or  wrong  of  this  system 
there  is  virtually  but  one  verdict.  It  is  an  evil,  a  social,  political, 
financial  curse,  a  public  wrong,  the  worst  foe  of  our  homes  and 
our  nation.  Here  there  is  tlie  first  premise  for  a  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  ethics  of  the  license  system.  The  saloon  has  no  moral 
right  to  be. 

It  is  met  by  the  license  system.  It  is  the  economic  method 
that  has  had  the  longest  and  largest  bearing  in  our  nation  toward 
the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  the  mechanism  now  defended  and  used 
more  than  any  or  all  other  methods  combined.  But  it  is  at  the 
bar  of  examination,  under  the  fire  of  criticism ;  a  vigorous  mi- 
nority enter  a  moral  protest ;  can  they  prove  it  ethically  indefen- 

voL.  XI.— NO.  63.  16 
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aible  ?  Like  the  saloon  system,  the  license  system  is  a  dearly 
defined  fact ;  it  can  be  measnred,  analyzed.  The  dooiunent  rep- 
resenting it  as  it  exists  between  the  people  and  the  saloon  reads 
as  follows :  — 

LICENSE  TO   SELL   SPIBITUOUfl  LIQU0B8. 

Whereas,  A.  B.,  of  the  city  of  A ,  heretofore  applied  to  the 

Common  Council  of  said  city  for  a  License  to  sell  spiritaous, 

vinous  and  fermented  liquors  at  Street  in  said  city,  and 

filed  his   Bond  as  required  by  law   in   such  case,  which   bond 

Was  on  the day  of  approved  by  said  Council :     And 

whereas,  the  said  A.  B.  paid  to  the  City  Treasurer,  the  fee  for 
such  License  required  by  said  Council;  and  whereas  the  said 
Council  did  then  order  that  License  to  be  granted  to  the  said 
A.  B.  in  accordance  with  said  application  : 

Now,  therefore,  this  is  to  certify  that  the  Common  Council  of 
said  city  hath  and  hereby  doth  License  the  said  A.  B.  to  sell  spirit- 

iioos,  vinous  and  fermented  liquors  at Street  in  said  city, 

from  the  date  hereof  until  the  end  of  the  present  corporate  year, 
subject,  however,  to  be  revoked  or  cancelled  by  said  Council  upon 
failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  said  bond,  with  any  law 
or  ordinance  on  the  subject,  or  for  cause  shown. 

Witness  our  hands  and  the  Corporate  Seal  of  said  city  this 

day  of ,  A.  D. 

C.  D,,  Mayor.  E.  F.,  City  Clerk. 

The  above,  varied  in  minor  details  in  different  towns,  gives  the 
essential  features  of  the  license  system  as  establi^ed  in  our  com- 
monwealths.    Let  us  examine  it. 

1.  It  originates  with  the  people.  By  the  ballot  they  allow  or 
refuse  the  license,  and  the  voter  usually  is  called  upon  annually 
to  determine  whether  or  not  such  license  shall  be  granted. 

2.  No  man  where  this  system  is  used  can  lawfully  open  a  saloon 
without  a  license.  The  moment  he  does  so  he  becomes  a  criminal. 
This  grant  from  the  people  certainly  restricts. 

3.  The  moment  a  saloon-keeper  has  his  license  he  has  a  legal 
right  to  open  a  saloon.  He  is  under  the  sanction  of  the  law.  He 
is  not  limited  as  to  the  amount  or  kind  of  liquor  he  shall  sell. 
One  license  in  a  city  of  a  million  people  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
supply  that  city  with  liquor  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  license 
itself  are  concerned.  This  grant  from  the  people  has  also  a  per- 
missive, a  legal  sanction  element. 
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4.  The  honr  t^  license  system  meets  the  salocrn  it  also  places 
it  under  tlie  protection  of  the  law.  As  surely  as  the  school  or  the 
churdi  it  may  look  to  government  as  its  ally,  for  the  city  has  ad- 
mitted it  into  its  body  politic  as  an  institution  and  under  the 
signature  of  its  highest  officials  declared  its  legal  right  to  be.  The 
syst^n  holds  the  factor  of  protection  for  the  saloon. 

6.  While  there  may  lurk  somewhere  in  the  license  system  the 
hope  of  abolishing  the  saloon,  the  system  in  its  actual  bearing  to- 
ward the  saloon  has  no  such  intimation.  It  allows  rather  the  hope 
of  its  continuance.  It  meets  it  as  an  established  business,  it  hands 
it  its  signed  docunient  of  legal  rights,  it  enters  no  moral  protest, 
it  does  not  hint  of  destruction.  It  intimates  the  saloon  is  an  in- 
jury and  demands  remuneration,  but  not  abolition.  It  is  so  inter- 
preted by  the  traffic.  It  may  re^jtrict  but  not  annihilate,  regulate, 
but  at  the  same  time  perpetuate. 

6.  The  license  fee  makes  it  necessary  for  the  saloon  to  increase 
its  efforts  for  patronage.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  saloon 
exists  not  solely  by  reason  of  man's  appetite  but  man's  avarice. 
Burden  it  with  heavy  dues  and  it  must  exert  itself  to  increase  its 
business  to  get  its  coveted  gains.  So  what  seems  by  some  to  be 
the  only  wise  condition  in  the  system,  its  fee,  reacts  and  becomes, 
instead  of  a  restriction,  merely  an  inspiration.  The  system  may 
regulate,  but  it  also  stimulates. 

It  would  seem  thus  far  as  if  there  could  be  but  one  conclusion 
as  to  the  ethics  of  this  method,  if  the  saloon  be  admitted  "an  evil. 
A  system  which  makes  it  legal,  which  protects,  perpetuates,  and 
stimulates  it,  must  be  radically  and  emphatically  wrong.  But 
there  is  another  side.  The  license  system  is  not  yet  fully  ansi- 
lyzed.  The  support  it  receives  from  so  many  good  men  is  evidence 
that  it  must  have  other  than  the  elements  named,  and  these  may 
turn  the  ethical  scale  in  its  favor.  It  is  said  in  defense  of  this 
economic  law :  — 

1.  Its  relation  to  the  common-law  right  vindicates  it.  That  right 
allows,  or  did  allow,  the  sale  of  liquor  as  any  other  ordinary  com- 
modity. The  license  system  came  in  to  restrict  that  right,  and 
hence  is  wholly  restrictive.  The  candidate  for  governor  in  a  noted 
State  recently  said  :  ^^  License  laws,  so  called,  are  not  special  grants 
of  power  and  privilege  to  any  class,  but  are  purely  and  simply 
restrictive  in  their  action."  iThis  position  is  fairly  tenable  if  we 
look  at  this  method  in  its  original  intent  only,  measure  it  in  its 
cradle  for  all  time.  As  a  true  definition  or  exposition  of  liie 
system  as  it  now  operates,  it  is  on  a  level  with  that  school  of 
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philosophers  who  have  been  claiming  the  true  psychology  by 
taking  the  newly  bom  babe  as  the  final  base  and  modeL  It  is 
wise  to  study  origins,  but  it  is  the  latest  developments  of  life  and 
of  systems  that  will  determine  our  present  conclusions  concerning 
them.  No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the  license' system  arose 
under  the  common-law  right  as  a  restrictive  measure,  but  to 
insist  it  is  now  ^^  purely  and  simply "  restrictive  is  to  ignore  the 
very  patent  fact  that  the  original  intent  of  a  law  is  not  the  abso- 
lute measure  of  its  practical  results  a  century  after.  Allowing  it 
had  only  a  restrictive  bearing  once,  the  changes  in  society,  in 
morals  and  methods,  might  give  it  to-day  a  sanctioning,  protect- 
ing, perpetuating,  and  stimulating  power  also.  The  opponents  of 
the  system  do  not  allow  an  ethical  judgment  based  solely  on  its 
origin,  but  if  they  did,  would  stiy  claim  its  bearing  to  the  saloon 
was  unsatisfactory,  for  it  meets  an  admitted  wrong  with  restric- 
tion, when  ethically  it  demands  abolition. 

2.  But  it  is  said  the  system  has  this  last-named  element  also : 
it  is  a  species  of  prohibition.  And  this  may  be  allowed.  It 
seems  to  most  students  of  the  license  system  that  it  has  enough 
of  this  principle  to  meet  successfully  the  claims  concerning  ^^  per- 
sonal liberty  '*  made  against  it ;  but  the  system,  as  a  whole,  has 
too  weak  a  solution  of  prohibition  and  too  strong  a  solution  of 
permission  to  make  the  compound  a  successful  antagonist  of  the 
saloon  on  the  line  of  prohibition.  The  alloy  buries  the  real 
metal.  The  dramseller  who  allows  his  customer  a  score  of  drinks, 
and  refuses  him  the  twenty-first,  introduces  the  principle  of  pro- 
hibition in  the  liquor  traffic ;  but  no  one  claims  he  has  introduced 
a  true  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  drunkard,  for  another 
principle  predominates. 

3.  It  is  said  license  is  a  tax.  Says  the  managing  editor  of  a 
great  religious  paper :  "  That  party's  (the  Prohibition)  relation 
to  restriction,  by  what  is  falsely  called  high  license,  is  illogical 
and  absurd,  but  it  is  based  on  a  conscientious  scruple,  though  one 
that  is  led  astray  by  a  mere  verbal  blunder.  High  license  is  not 
license  at  all,  it  is  only  a  tax."  Our  editor  has,  by  his  own  words, 
made  license  more  than  a  tax  by  speaking  of  it  as  ^^  restriction." 
The  license  system  has  among  the  many  factors  which  enter  into 
its  composition  what  may  be  called  a  species  of  taxation,  but  to 
define  it  as  simply  a  tax  is  to  forget  some  of  its  most  prominent 
and  vital  features.  The  tax  the  saloon-keeper  pays  on  his  prop- 
erty, and  the  license  he  receives  from  the  common  council,  may 
have  some  resemblances  but  more  differences;    to  make  them 
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identical  is  a  strange  analysis.  The  petition  for  a  license,  the 
bonds  required,  the  special  privileges  named,  the  conditions  en- 
joined, make  it  sui  generis.  ^^  License  is  a  right  given,  tax  a 
contribution  imposed ;  license  is  a  privilege,  tax  an  obligation ; 
license  is  a  permission,  tax  a  command."  A  license  may  or  may 
not  include  a  tax.  It  is  not,  then,  a  ^^  verbal  blunder  "  to  repudiate 
the  above  definition  and  defense  of  the  system  as  inadequate, 
misleading,  and  unlawful. 

4.  License  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  makes  fewer  and 
better  saloons.  A  leading  religious  paper,  commenting  upon 
the  definition  of  license  given  by  the  gubernatorial  candidate 
above,  says :  ^^  To  many  people  of  old-fashioned  common  sense, 
who  believe  a  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  such  a  position  is 
a  subject  of  gratitude."  This  time-worn  defense  of  the  system  pro- 
ceeds on  the  premise  that  the  restrictive  element  in  it  outweighs  all 
others,  and  hence  the  system  must  diminish  the  liquor  traffic. 
This  conclusion  is  very  strongly  denied,  and  a  century*s  trial  of 
the  system  favors  the  denial;  but,  allowing  the  premise,  there 
still  remains  the  question  whether  that  mechanism  is  ethically 
defensible,  which,  when  a  great  sin  is  before  it  stops  with  restric- 
tion only.  If  in  diminishing  the  number  of  saloons,  ^^  getting 
the  half  loaf,"  we  must  indorse  the  system  itself  which  holds  so 
many  factors  of  encouragement  which  many  believe,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  wrong  in  principle,  then  this  defense  of  the  system  is  eth- 
ically absurd. 

5.  It  is  said  the  license  system  helps  meet  the  expenses  made 
by  the  traffic  in  strong  dripk.  Unquestionably  it  does.  But  the 
ethics  in  this  plea  are  conspicuously  absent.  To  insist  a  great 
wrong  like  the  saloon  system  shall  share  its  profits  with  those  who 
denounce  it  as  a  curse  may  be  good  financiering,  but  it  is  most 
execrable  morals.  To  apply  this  principle  fully  in  society  would 
horrify  those  who  admit  it  in  the  license  system. 

6.  It  is  alleged  license  is  the  only  practical  method.  In  the 
complex  phases  of  this  reform  we  cannot  indulge  in  ethical  hair- 
splitting. The  system  may  not  meet  the  strictest  test  of  abstract 
morals,  but  we  must  admit  it  because  there  is  nothing  else  now 
possible.  It  is  license  or  free  liquor.  It  is  a  few  saloons  or  an 
unlimited  number ;  '^  of  two  evils  choose  the  lesser."  This  plea 
forgets,  first,  that  there  is  practically  free  liquor  under  the  license 
system ;  that  is,  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  that  can  be  sold, 
and  that  the  system,  by  its  legal  sanction  and  fee,  forces  such  sale. 
But  its  real  failure  is  in  not  admitting  that  of  two  wrongs  neither 
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must  be  dbosen.  It  refuses  to  fully  accept  a  moral  principle.  If 
the  saloon  is  wrong,  it  must  be  met  ethically  by  ^^  tiiou  shalt  not." 
The  consequences  claimed —  "  free  liquor,"  "  worse  saloons,"  etc., 
—  by  this  position,  the  one  taking  it  cannot  be  held  responsible, 
for  ^*  he  hath  delivered  his  soul." 

7.  It  can  be  defended  from  the  Bible ;  license  must  be  permit- 
ted because  of  the  hardness  of  our  temperance  hearts.  We  are 
following  Moses ;  did  he  not  license  divorce  though  the  system 
was  wrong  ?  Were  not  slavery  and  polygamy  tolerated  and  r^u- 
lated  by  divine  approval?  When  a  people  because  of  ignorance 
and  moral  blindness  do  not  recognize  a  wrong  as  such,  and  yet 
see  enough  of  its  evil  to  believe  some  method  of  regulation  may 
be  wise,  then  a  mechanism  to  regulate  may  be  inaugurated  in 
which  the  ethical  impulse  has  little  part  and  the  ethical  bearing 
toward  the  evil  little  strength.  And  that  mechanism  mafy  be 
allowed  by  even  divine  authority  as  long  as  the  people  remain  in 
this  moral  condition.  This  is  the  fact  in  reference  to  the  license 
system.  It  came  in  an  age  when  the  saloon  was  a  very  different 
institution  from  what  it  is  now,  and  when  public  sentiment  on  the 
drink  habit  was  a  marked  contrast  to  the  sentiment  of  to-day. 
But  does  God  permit  a  people  to  accept  a  wrong  which  they 
clearly  see  to  be  a  wrong  ?  He  did  not  do  it  in  the  times  of  Moses, 
He  cannot  in  our  day.  To  do  this  would  shatter  the  moral  na- 
ture and  destroy  the  moral  universe.  No  soul,  no  people  can  be 
allowed  to  go  on  in  a  course  they  perceive  is  wrong,  nor  can  they 
adopt  a  method  of  toleration,  regulation,  or  restriction,  concern- 
ing it.  To  admit  that  God  gives  a  people  moral  enlightenment 
on  an  evil  and  then  permits  them  to  rest  in  an  unmoral  method  of 
meeting  it,  is  ethical  suicide. 

8.  It  is  said  the  question  of  ethics  need  not  enter  the  license 
system.  It  is  an  economic  law,  a  traditional  method,  into  which 
the  question  of  morals  has  no  right  to  intrude.  The  original  im- 
pulse of  this  mechanism  was  regulative,  its  original  bearing 
restrictive  ;  let  it  remain  in  its  pristine  innocency  of  the  ethics  of 
the  saloon,  the  developments  of  later  years.  Relegate  to  other 
departments  these  fertile  discussions  of  morals.  Unfortunately 
for  this  defense,  fortunately  for  our  reform,  this  cannot  be  done. 
The  moment  the  saloon  system  became  a  question  of  ethics,  that 
moment  the  license  system  entered  the  same  realm.  To  di- 
vorce any  economic  law  to-day  from  morals  is  to  misinterpret  the 
demand  of  this  generation ;  and  this  reform  that  comes  nearest 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  people  demands  that  every  mech- 
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anism  that  meets  it  shall  be  rigidly  subjected  to  this  supreme 
test.  Mechanism  is  everywhere  essentia^  but  morals  are  eyery^ 
where  ineradicable,  and  methods  of  meeting  the  liquor  traffic, 
bom  under  whatever  impulse  yesterday,  must  to-day  be  prepared 
to  give  an  account  of  their  ethical  intent  and  their  ethical  con-^ 
tent. 

It  seems  now  to  remain  only  to  arrange  these  facts  and  factors 
for  our  moral  equation.  But  we  are  not  yet  ready.  ^^  The  existing 
ever  has  the  right  to  be  until  we  can  muster  moral  force  enough 
to  put  something  better  in  its  place.'*  Here  is  an  established 
mechanism ;  conscience  may  be  disturbed  over  its  ethical  impulse, 
sentiment  may  anathematize  its  ethical  bearing,  but  have  they  a 
better  method  to  put  in  its  place  ?  An  economic  law  that  may 
not  only  become  a  substitute  for  the  license  system  but  which 
may  help  determine  its  relation  to  morals  ?  The  answer  is  ready. 
Another  mechanism  has  been  born.  It  comes  as  the  latest  evcdu- 
tion  of  methods  in  the  temperance  reform.  It  competes  with  the 
license  system  for  mastery.  It  is  prohibition.  Is  it  as  a  measure 
ethically  sound?  It  was  bom  in  an  age  that  admits  the  liquor 
traffic  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs  of  our  civilization.  Its 
first  feeble  cry  was  not  for  the  regulation  nor  restriction  but  aboli- 
tion of  the  saloon  system.  The  dynamic  of  this  method  is  not  cus- 
t(nn,  expediency,  or  finance  ;  it  is  impelled  by  the  moral  impulse. 
It  has  in  it  no  spirit  of  compromise  with  the  saloon,  no  conditions, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  traffic.  Its  bearing  toward  this  evil 
is  the  only  one  God  permits  toward,  a  recognized  wrong  —  "  thou 
shalt  not."  Ethically  the  principle  of  prohibition  cannot  be  im- 
peached;  it  demands  a  hearing. 

It  is  not  with  itself  only,  then,  that  the  license  system  must  be 
measured.  It  must  be  judged  by  this  later  system,  born  of  a 
keener  moral  insight,  already  established  as  a  lawful  method  in 
government  and  heralded  by  pulpits,  platforms,  and  press  as  un- 
assailable in  its  ethics.  Our  equation  is  finished.  Can  we  find 
other  than  this  solution  for  our  problem  ?  The  license  system 
cannot  meet  the  moral  test.  Our  indictment  in  review  reads: 
The  system  fails  because  of  its  origin.  It  is  the  heritage  of  an- 
other moral  development  than  ours.  It  brings  us  the  best  of  the 
past,  not  the  best  of  the  present.  We  cannot  subject  our  genera- 
tion to  traditional  morals  in  this  reform.  It  fails  in  its  moral 
impulse.  When  pressed  to-day  as  an  economic  method,  an  appeal 
is  made  to  other  than  our  moral  instincts  and  intuitions.  Its 
dynamics  are  politics,  policy,  finance,  seldom  ethics.     It  fails  in 
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its  moral  bearing.  In  the  fateful  document  the  people  give  the 
liquor-vender  in  which  are  the  words,  ^^  We  hereby  have  and  do 
license  you  to  sell  spirituous,  vinous,  fermented  liquors,"  there 
may  be  restriction,  but  also  sanction,  regulation,  but  with  it  pro- 
tection, a  tax  but  also  consent,  a  silent  protest,  a  hidden  hate,  but 
with  these  a  written  indorsement,  an  open  legalization,  an  intent 
with  many  to  cripple  the  saloon  but  also  a  stimulus  to  greater 
zeal.  The  system  has  too  many  weaknesses,  too  many  compro- 
mises, to  trust  its  ethical  outcome.  It  fails  in  its  competition  with 
prohibition.  The  license  system  is  hailed  by  many  a  manufacturer 
and  seller  of  liquor  as  a  friend,  a  protector,  to-day ;  prohibition 
has  not  one  of  them  among  its  champions.  It  alone  as  a  measure 
brings  confusion  and  terror  to  the  traffic ;  it  alone  remains  im- 
pregnable in  its  ethics. 

We  must  be  reminded  again  that  our  study  of  the  license  system 
has  been  ethical.  It  is  not  the  only  study  possible,  it  may  not  be 
the  only  proper  basis  for  judgment ;  but  believing  that  while 
"  mechanism  is  everywhere  essential  it  is  everywhere  subordinate," 
that  it  must  subject  itself  to  the  ordeal  of  morals,  we  have  sought 
the  ethical  principles  wrapped  in  the  system.  Finally,  in  our  prac- 
tical bearing  toward  this  mechanism  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  limited  moral  principle  is  a  contradiction.  If  the  license  system 
involves  a  problem  of  morals,  if  it  be  clear  that  as  a  whole  its  moral 
outcome  is  wrong,  then  the  whole  man,  as  citizen,  politician,  states- 
man, Christian,  must  be  surrendered  to  the  principle.  To  limit 
the  application  of  a  moral  principle  is  to  deny  it. 

John  Faville. 
Appleton,  Wisconsin. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  MRS.  BARR. 

It  may  be  asserted,  I  think,  without  much  fear  of  dispute,  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  novelist  is  to  entertain.  And  this  duty  is 
imperative,  no  matter  what  view  may  be  taken  of  the  mission 
of  the  novel.  If  the  writer  aim  no  higher  than  to  contribute  to 
the  general  stock  of  fiction  a  work  that  shall  help  to  make  an  idle 
hour  pass  agreeably,  he  must  be  entertaining  at  all  hazards.  If 
his  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  theological,  philanthropic,  or  other- 
wise, his  duty  is  no  less  clear.  The  skeleton  of  purpose  must  be 
well  covered  with  the  warm  flesh  of  fancy,  incident,  or  description, 
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or  he  had  better  never  have  written.  A  dull  first  book  of  fiction 
is  rarely  forgiven  its  author,  but  fortunately  literary  sins  of  this 
kind  are  not  very  common,  for  the  reason  that  a  writer  is  apt  to 
deliver  himself  in  his  first  effort  of  this  character  of  nearly  all 
the  best  things  that  have  been  in  his  mind  for  a  long  time  before- 
hand. The  result  may  be  inartistic  and  at  war  with  the  laws  of 
unity  and  proportion,  but  it  usually  retains  the  interest  because 
one  is  constantly  meeting  with  unlooked-for  incidents  and  situa^ 
tions.  Later  in  his  career  an  author  learns  to  husband  his  re- 
sources more  carefully,  and  to  depend  rather  upon  skillful  adjust- 
ment of  details  and  patient  evolution  of  character  than  upon 
fullness  of  incident  and  elaboration  of  plot. 

If  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  a  novelist  to  be  entertaining,  the  task 
must  be  entered  upon  very  early  in  the  narrative.  A  lengthy  pre- 
lude, apropos  of  nothing  in  particular,  is  not  the  best  means  of 
reaching  the  attention  of  the  reader,  although  it  is  one  sometimes 
adopted,  perhaps  with  the  vague  idea  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
that  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  the  pleasant  fields  and  meadows 
midway  of  the  book  will  be  heightened  if  he  is  first  made  to  pass 
through  a  dreary  desert  extending  through  the  opening  chapters. 
Conscientious 'headers,  if  there  are  any  left,  plod  through  the 
desert  and  reach  the  fair  fields  somewhat  blown  and  wearied,  but 
all  the  others  avoid  this,  direct  route  and,  by  the  simple  process  of 
skipping,  arrive  at  once  at  their  desired  haven,  cherishing  a  grudge 
meanwhile  at  the  author  who  has  obliged  them  to  do  so.  A  con- 
firmed novel-reader  once  justified  his  preference  for  the  novels  of 
Miss  Austen  over  those  of  many  odier  writers,  by  saying  that  the 
interest  began  with  almost  the  first  line.  Without  any  institution 
of  comparisons  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  said  that  the  novels  of  Mrs. 
Amelia  Barr  have  this  in  common  with  those  of  the  founder  of 
realism  in  English  fiction,  that  there  is  no  postponement  of  inter- 
est in  them.  The  awakening  of  attention  is  as  promptly  excited 
by  them  all  as  it  is  when  a  story-teller  sets  his  audience  of  chil- 
dren in  a  mood  of  delightful  expectancy  with  his  ^^  Once  upon  a 
time." 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  seeing  Mrs.  Barr's  name  in  literary 
journals  and  publishers'  announcements  for  two  or  three  years 
without  giving  much  attention  to  the  fact  till  one  day  a  novel  of 
hers  was  sent  me  by  a  friend,  and  was  taken  up  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  I  should  be  but  ordinarily  interested  in  it.  It  was  "  The 
Squire  of  Sandal-Side,"  a  story  of  life  among  the  dalesmen  of 
Cumberland  early  in  the  century,  and  I  had  read  but  few  pages 
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before  discoyering  that  I  had  a  book  before  me  many  degrees 
removed  from  triviality  and  commonplaoe,  and  after  complying 
its  pemsal  I  read,  at  short  intervals,  other  novels  by  the  same 
writer,  each  one  serving  to  deepen  the  strong  impression  made 
by  the  first. 

An  Englishwoman  by  birth,  Mrs.  Barr  came  to  America  nearly 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  since  all  her  literary  work  has  been  done 
in  her  adopted  country  she  can  be  fairly  called  an  American 
writer.  Her  novels,  however,  are  neither  distinctly  English  nor 
distinctly  American  in  their  construction,  although  nearly  all  of 
them  have  an  English  or  Scotch  background  of  locality.  The 
English  novel,  of  whatever  grade,  usually  settles  do^m  to  its 
work,  so  to  speak,  soon  after  the  first  chapter,  and  moves  along 
with  more  or  less  of  deliberate  dignity  to  its  conclusion.  No 
matter  hew  many  tiie  vicissitudes  through  which  the  dramatis 
personce  are  called  npcm  to  pass,  we  never  are  suffered  to  lose 
sight  of  a  S(did  substratum  of  conditioned  fact.  American  noveb, 
for  the  most  part,  lack  this  element  of  stability.  The  best  as  well 
as  the  poorest  of  them  are  infused  with  an  indefinable  spirit  of 
unrest,  quite  alien  to  the  contented  acquiescence,  with  imposed 
limitations,  which  appears  so  prominently  in  English  fiction. 
The  cause  for  this  difference  must  be  sought  for  in  the  widely 
differing  social  conditions  existing  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that  the  social  status  of  Englishmen  is, 
in  the  main,  irrevocably  fixed  by  powers  beyond  their  individual 
control  finds  expression  in  fiction  in  an  evenness  of  tone  and  a 
disposition  to  aceept  facts  as  they  are,  instead  of  as  we  might  wish 
them  to  be.  It  is  the  absence  of  these  settled,  unchanging  social 
conditions  tibat  gives  to  American  fiction  ibat  vague  sense  of  un- 
rest not  easy  to  define  in  words,  but  n<me  the  less  surely  recog- 
nizable. Its  existence  gives  a  slight  flavor  of  rawness  to  Amer- 
ican fiction  in  general,  no  matter  how  artistic  the  conception  of 
particular  works  may  be. 

In  the  novels  we  are  about  to  consider,  this  element  of  crude- 
ness,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is  not  traceable,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  certain  occult  influences  of  inheritance  over  the  author. 
Perhaps,  too,  something  is  attributable,  in  addition,  to  the  fact 
that  the  scenes,  and  the  people  who  animate  them,  are  mainly 
English  and  Scotch,  and  the  local  atmosphere,  therefore,  one  of 
fixity  instead  of  change.  But  if  Mrs.  Barr's  novels  resemble 
those  of  the  writers  of  her  native  land  in  the  matter  of  perma- 
nence w  recognition  of  social  limitations,  they  are  not  like  them  in 
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movement.  There  is  none  of  the'  ddiberation  of  the  usual  English 
three-Yolumed  novel  in  her  pages.  No  matter  how  quiet  the  life 
portrayed  may  be,  it  is  done  with  vigor  and  spirit,  and  the  action 
never  halts.  It  has  degrees  of  difference^  however.  The  current 
of  events  in  "  Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  or  "  Paul  and  Christina,"  for 
example,  is  that  of  a  river  flowing  rapidly,  but  not  hurriedly,  to 
the  sea ;  but  in  her  latest  book,  ^^  Remember  the  Alamo,"  it  is  that 
of  a  resistless  mountain  torrent.  In  movement,  as  well  as  in 
directness  of  pui^>06e,  Mrs.  Barr's  novels  bear  more  resemUance 
to  American  than  English  models,  but^  as  was  said  before,  they 
are  not  distinctively  of  either  type^  the  resemblances  on  the  one 
side  being  traceable,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  to  the  influence  of  early 
educational  influences,  and  on  the  other  to  those  of  the  surround- 
ings of  maturer  life. 

The  impulse  to  literary  expression  did  not  come  early  to  Mrs. 
Barr,  who  had  passed  her  fortieth  birthday  before  she  began  to 
write  at  all,  and  her  fiftieth,  with  a  year  or  two  to  spare,  before 
her  first  novel  was  written.  A  certain  ripeness  of  experiexice 
which  pervades  her  boohs  is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  composition 
in  later  life,  and  the  atmosphere  of  kindly  tolerance,  which  is 
quite  as  strong  a  feature  of  them  all,  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
same  cause.  From  the  serene  table-lands  of  middle  life  one  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning  more  dearly^  and  judges  more  dis- 
criminatingly than  youth,  and  less  severely  also,  because  one  is 
more  fully  aware  of  the  stress  and  strain  of  circumstance.  The 
ten  years'  apprenticeship,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals  which  Mrs.  Barr  served  before  entering  on  a  wider 
literary  career,  must  have  had  no  small  influence  upon  her  style. 
A  certain  stiffness  which  could  hardly  fail  to  attach  itself  to  the 
work  of  a  person  beginning  to  write  so  late  in  life  as  did  Mrs. 
Barr  disappeared  in  the  course  of  journalistic  and  similar  work, 
and  ease  and  freedom  of  expression  came  in  place  of  it.  The 
future  novelist  was  developing  through  all  those  years  of  frag- 
mentary though  not  irregular  work. 

Her  first  novel,  "  The  Last  of  the  McAllisters,"  was  published 
in  London  in  1884,  and  has  lately  been  reprinted  in  America, 
but  as  I  have  not  yet  read  it  I  can  only  mention  it  here. 

Her  next  book,  "  Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  was  written  near  the 
close  of  1884,  and  published  early  in  the  following  year.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  town  of  Lerwi(d:,  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  and 
the  book  opens  with  the  betrothal  of  Jan  Yedder  to  Margaret 
Fae  rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago.    Time  was,  and  not  so  very 
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many  lustrums  ago,  when  the  two  most  important  personages  in  a 
novel  made  their  adieux  to  the  reader  at  the  close  of  the  last  chap- 
ter to  an  organ  accompaniment  of  bridal  marches,  dominated  by  a 
joyous  peal  of  wedding-bells.  But  we  have  changed  all  that  in 
these  later  days,  and  even  when  this  mode  of  procedure  is  not  com- 
pletely reversed,  and  the  wedding  peal  rung  in  the  very  first  chap- 
ter, it  is  often  sounded  soon  afterwards.  It  is  not  a  mere  vagary 
of  taste  or  chance  which  has  brought  about  this  change,  but  a  re- 
versal of  the  world's  attitude  towards  the  relation  the  marriage 
ceremony  bears  to  the  whole  of  life.  A  woman's  destiny  was 
once  considered  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  the  marriage  contract 
was  signed.  Thereafter  she  became  commonplace,  and  remained 
so  till  her  death,  unless  chance  made  her  a  widow  and  thus  opened 
to  her  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  a  second  destiny.  But  a 
truer,  a  more  clear-sighted  judgment  recognizes  the  fact  that  mar- 
riage instead  of  being  an  ending  is  only  a  beginning,  and  that  if  the 
progress  of  two  souls  along  the  primrose  path  whose  goal  is  the 
church-door  and  the  marriage  service  has  claims  on  our  attention, 
the  after  journey  of  those  same  two  souls  along  the  steep  and  oft- 
times  thorny  way  that  leads  to  happy  trust  and  mutual  compre- 
hension merits  our  notice  far  more.  Along  with  this  change  in 
the  point  of  view  comes  a  reinforcement  of  the  novelist's  power 
for  good  or  evil.  Mrs.  Barr  has  chosen  to  exercise  this  power 
for  good.  Four  of  her  books,  "  Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  "  Paul  and 
Christina,"  "  Between  Two  Loves,"  and  "  Master  of  his  Fate," 
deal  with  the  same  problem  of  the  perplexities  of  married  life. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  a  novelist  is  likely  to  repeat  her- 
self who  makes  this  question  the  motif  oi  so  many  stories.  But 
if  there  are  infinite  ways,  as  novelists  have  discovered,  of  leading 
two  young  people  to  the  marriage  altar,  why  should  there  not  be 
as  many  methods  of  portraying  their  subsequent  career  ?  At  all 
events,  Mrs.  Barr,  in  these  four  pictures  of  married  life,  lays  on 
the  color  each  time  in  a  different  way,  and  no  impression  of 
sameness  or  poverty  of  material  is  conveyed.  The  key  to  the 
situation  in  "  Jan  Vedder's  Wife  "  is  given  in  the  second  chapter. 
The  marriage  has  taken  place,  and  Jan  is  employed  in  the  store 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  wealthy  Peter  Fae. 

"  But  in  a  few  weeks  Jani  began  to  weary  a  little  of  a  life  all 
love-making.  Many  things,  laid  aside  for  a  time,  renewed  their 
influence  over  him.  He  wished  to  let  the  romance  and  exaggera- 
tion of  his  married  position  sink  into  that  better  tenderness  which 
is  the  repose  of  passion,  and  which  springs  from  the  depths  of 
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a  man's  best  nature.  But  Margaret  was  not  capable  of  renun- 
ciation, and  Jan  got  to  be  continually  afraid  of  wounding  her 
sensibilities  by  forgetting  some  outward  token  of  affection.  He 
tried  to  talk  to  ber  of  his  projects,  of  his  desire  to  go  to  sea  again, 
of  his  weariness  of  the  store.  She  could  understand  none  of  these 
things.  Why  should  he  want  to  leave  her?  Had  he  ceased  to 
love  her  ?  Her  father  was  happy  in  the  store.  It  offended  her 
to  hear  a  word  against  it.  Yet  she  thought  she  loved  Jan  per- 
fectly, and  would  have  deeply  resented  Michael  Snorro's  private 
verdict  against  her  —  that  she  was  a  selfish  woman."  .  •  .  ^*  Jan 
spent  two  evenings  at  £agon  Torr's,  but  on  the  third  evening 
his  conscience  smote  him  a  little.  He  looked  at  Margaret,  and 
wished  she  would  ask,  *Wilt  thou  come  home  early  to-night  ? ' 
He  would  gladly  have  answered  her,  ^  I  will  come  at  whatever 
hour  thou  desirest.'  But,  imfortunately,  Margaret  was  at  that 
moment  counting  her  eggs,  and  there  were  at  least  two  missing. 
She  was  a  woman  who  delighted  in  small  economies ;  she  felt  that 
she  was  either  being  wronged  by  her  servant,  or  that  her  fowls 
were  laying  in  strange  nests.  At  that  moment  it  was  a  subject 
of  great  importance  to  her,  and  she  never  noticed  the  eager, 
longing  look  in  Jan's  eyes.  When  he  said  at  last,  ^  Good-by  to 
thee,  Margaret,'  she  looked  up  from  her  basket  of  eggs  half  re- 
proachfully at  him.  She  felt  that  Jan  might  have  taken  more 
interest  in  her  loss.  She  had  not  yet  divined  that  these  small 
savings  of  hers  were  a  source  of  anger  and  heart-burning  to  him. 
He  knew  well  that  the  price  of  her  endless  knitting,  her  gathered 
eggs,  wool,  and  swans'-down,  all  went  to  her  private  account  in 
Lerwick  Bank.  For  she  had  been  saving  money  since  she  was  a 
child  six  years  old,  and  neither  father,  mother,  nor  husband  knew 
how  much  she  had  saved.  That  was  a  thing  Margaret  kept  abso- 
lutely to  herself  and  the  little  brown  book  which  was  in  her  locked 
drawer.  There  had  been  times  when  Jan  could  have  opened  it 
had  he  desired ;  but  he  had  been  too  hurt  and  too  proud  to  do  so. 
If  his  wife  could  not  voluntarily  trust  him,  he  would  not  solicit 
her  confidence.  And  it  had  never  struck  Margaret  that  the  little 
book  was  a  hidden  rock,  on  which  everything  might  yet  be  wrecked. 
It  was  there,  though  the  tide  of  daily  life  flowed  over  it,  and 
though  it  was  never  spoken  of." 

Naturally  between  two  proud  spirits  like  these  the  rift  in  the 
lute  grows  wider  until  the  music  of  wedded  life  is  completely 
silenced.  Jan  takes  his  wife's  savings  unknown  to  her,  buys  a 
boat  and  goes  to  sea,  and  she  returns  to  her  father's  home.    His 
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voyage  is  saccessful,  and  he  returns  in  the  best  of  humors  —  to 
his  empty  house.  Learning  that  she  has  gone  to  her  father's,  he 
goes  in  search  of  her,  but  she  refuses  to  see  him.  A  son  is  bom 
to  him,  and  when  he  hears  that  Margaret  is  recovering  he  sails 
away,  in  the  hope  of  a  prosperous  voyage,  which  may  help  him  to 
pay  back  his  wife's  money.  But  the  Solan  is  wrecked,  and  Jan 
only  is  saved.  Margaret^s  steady  refusal  to  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  him  takes  all  purpose  out  of  his  life.  In  a  drunken 
quarrel  with  Hoi  Skager  Jan  is  wounded.  His  firm  friend, 
Michael  Snorro,  finds  him  bleeding  near  the  cliff's  edge,  and, 
after  ministering  to  his  needs  so  far  as  he  is  able,  goes  at  once  to 
Margaret  and  commands  her  to  go  to  Jan. 

^  Go  thou  at  once,  or  I  will  give  thee  a  name  thou  wilt  shudder 
to  hear.  I  will  give  it  to  thee  at  kirk  or  market,  or  wherever  I 
meet  thee."  .  .  . 

*^  When  she  reached  Jan's  side  she  was  still  indignant  at  the 
peremptory  way  in  which  she  had  been  treated.  He  felt  her 
there  rather  than  saw  her.  *  Margaret  I '  he  said  feebly,  *  Mar- 
garet !  At  last  I '  *  Yes,'  she  answered  in  bitter  anger,  *  at  last 
Hast  thou  called  me  to  see  thy  shameful  end  ?  A  name  full  of 
disgrace  thou  leaves  to  me  and  to  thy  son.' 

"  *  Forgive  me  —  I  am  sorry.     Forgive  1 ' 

** '  I  will  not  forgive  thee.  No  woman  injured  as  I  have  been 
can  forgive.'  His  helplessness  did  not  touch  her.  Her  own 
wrongs  and  the  wrongs  of  her  child  filled  her  heart.  She  was 
determined  that  at  this  hour  he  should  at  least  understand'  their 
full  enormity,  and  she  spoke  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  slow,  cold 
nature  wrought  up  to  an  imnatural  passion.  In  justifying  herself 
she  forgot  quite  that  she  had  been  sent  to  succor  him  until  help 
arrived.  She  was  turning  away  when  Jan,  in  a  voice  full  of 
misery,  uttered  one  word :  '  Water.'  Something  womanly  in  her 
responded  to  the  pitiful  helpless  cry.  She  went  back,  and  kneeling 
by  his  side,  put  the  bottle  to  his  mouth.  The  touch  of  his  head 
upon  her  arm  stirred  her  strangely ;  ere  she  let  it  slip  from  her 
hold  he  had  fainted. 

**  *  O  Jan  !  Jan  1  Jan !  My  husband !  My  husband !  O  Jan 
dear,  forgive  me !  Jan,  I  am  here !  It  is  thy  Margaret !  I  still 
love  thee !  Yes  indeed,  I  love  thee ! '  But  it  was  too  late.  There 
was  no  response." 

She  goes  to  her  father's  for  help,  and  on  her  return  Jan  is  no 
longer  there.  His  cap  still  lies  on  the  ground,  but  its  owner  has 
disappeared. 
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^^  Margaret  picked  up  the  cap  and  gazed  at  it  in  a  maze  of  an- 
guish. Only  one  thing  could  have  happened.  During  her  absence 
consciousness  had  returned  to  Jan,  and  he,  poor  soul,  remember- 
ing her  cruel  words  had  purposely  edged  himself  over  the  cliff. 
The  sea  was  twenty  feet  deep  below  it.  She  put  her  hands  before 
her  eyes  and  shrieked.'' 

Precisely  this  thing  has  happened.  Jan,  however,  has  been 
saved,  yet  only  Dr.  Ballock,  the  minister,  his  servant  Hamish, 
and  Michael  Snorro  know  how.  The  years  go  by.  Thora,  Mar- 
garet's mother,  dies,  and  Peter  marries  Suneva  Glumm,  a  young 
woman  whom  Margaret  has  never  liked,  ^d  Margaret  therefore 
returns  to  her  own  house.  It  is  at  this  time  she  first  learns  that 
she  is  suspected  by  some  of  the  villagers  of  having  pushed  her 
husband  over  the  cliff  since  he  has  never  been  seen  again  in  Ler- 
wick. But  opinion  slowly  changes,  and  Margaret  Vedder's  selfish- 
ness slips  from  her  with  years,  smd  her  deeds  of  charity  and  good- 
will are  everywhere  spoken  of.  It  comes  to  her  at  last  that  Jan 
is  not  dead,  but  that  Snorro  and  the  minister  must  know  where 
he  is.  She  is  sure  of  it  when  her  six  hundred  pounds  with  interest 
is  mysteriously  sent  her.  And  all  this  while  Jan  has  been  in 
o&er  lands,  and  fate  has  been  kind  to  him  and  he  has  prospered. 
And  at  last  the  two  sundered  souls  are  reunited  in  the  assurance 
of  a  perfect  understanding. 

This  is  but  a  fragmentary  and  partial  outline  of  what  will 
probably  always  be  reckoned  its  author's  masterpiece,  with  a 
possible  exception  to  be  noted  later,  A  rare  discrimination  is 
evident  in  its  construction  from  first  to  last.  There  is  passion  in 
it  and  pathos,  but  neither  are  overdone.  At  more  than  one  point 
in  the  conduct  of  the  story  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for  one 
with  a  blower  artistic  sense  to  have  added  the  few  extra  touches 
which  would  have  given  the  passion  the  flavor  of  melodrama,  and 
the  pathos  a  tinge  of  its  opposite.  It  is  due  to  the  author  to  say 
that  the  high  level  taken  at  the  outset  of  the  story  is  retained 
throughout.  The  character-drawing  is  consistent,  and  the  changes 
in  the  purposes  and  tempers  of  the  principal  dramatis  personce 
are  those  which  only  come  to  pass  through  the  slow  evolution  of 
circumstance.  The  central  figure  in  the  book  is  of  course  Mar- 
garet Yedder.  In  her  blend  the  hard  selfishness  of  her  father, 
Peter  Fae,  and  the  tenderer  nature  of  the  patient  Thora,  her 
mother.  GKven  a  character  like  hers,  self-centred,  loving,  yet  nar- 
row in  that  very  love,  and  resentful  of  fancied  slights,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  she  could  have  comprehended  the  freer,  more  generous 
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spirit  of  her  husband  with  whose  love  for  her  was  mingled  his 
Norseman's  unconquerable  love  for  the  sea.  We  learn  the  charac- 
ter of  each  from  what  they  do  and  say,  not  from  what  the  author 
tells  us  of  them,  —  for  unlike  some  authors,  Mrs.  Barr  does  not 
mistake  description  for  development.  These  two  could  learn  the 
lesson  of  mutual  trust  and  forbearance  only  through  suffering. 
To  many  readers  Jan's  will  not  seem  as  vigorous  a  portraiture  as 
Margaret's,  but  his  is  a  simpler  nature  than  hers  and  demands 
less  in  the  drawing.  It  is  Margaret  whose  likeness  calls  for  the 
deeper  strokes  of  the  pencD. 

With  these  two  figures  is  closely  associated  Michael  Snorro, 
the  huge,  ungainly  porier  at  Peter  Fae's  store,  whom  no  one  but 
Jan  had  ever  loved.  His  blind  adoration  of  Jan  and  his  anger 
at  Margaret  for  her  treatment  of  his  friend  are  narrated  with 
pathetic  skill.  Peter  Fae,  the  hard,  prosperous  merchant  of  Ler- 
wick, overbearing  and  despotic,  in  whom  the  virtues  seem  particu- 
larly hard-favored,  is  an  excellent  creation,  and  better  done  than 
that  of  his  wife  Thora,  it  seems  to  me.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
justice  shown  in  the  delineation  of  Suneva,  his  yoimg  second  wife, 
whose  objectionable  qualities  are  quite  naturally  balanced  by  cer- 
tain very  amiable  ones.  Asa  background  to  the  story  is  the  little 
town  of  Lerwick,  with  the  sea  at  its  doors  and  tlie  bare  bleak  hill 
behind.  «h 

A  very  different  locality  forms  the  scene  of  Mrs.  Barr's  fourth 
story,  published  in  1886,  "  The  Bow  of  Orange  Eibbon."  Instead 
of  Shetland  in  1830  we  have  New  York  in  1770  or  thereabouts, 
and  in  place  of  descendants  of  the  Norsemen  we  meet  Dutch 
councilors,  Scotch  elders,  and  English  o£Gicers.  It  is  a  pleasing 
story,  though  seeming  at  times  a  trifle  labored.  But  even  the  best 
of  historical  stories  do  not  escape  this  reproach.  To  enter  into 
the  life  of  a  preceding  century  deeply  enough  to  describe  it  with 
anything  like  verisimilitude  demands  so  careful  a  study  of  the 
period  in  its  various  aspects  that  the  effort  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
perceptible  in  a  writer's  pages  at  times.  It  is  evident  in  "  The 
Bow  of  Orange  Bibbon  "  at  times,  but  it  does  not  impart  stiffness 
to  the  narrative  however. 

The  plot  is  by  no  means  complicated.  Katharine  Van  Heems- 
kirk  has  two  lovers,  Captain  Hyde,  a  young  English  officer,  and 
Neil  Semple,  the  son  of  her  father's  friend,  Alexander  Semple,  a 
Scotch  elder.  To  Hyde  Katharine  gives  as  a  love  token  a  bow  of 
orange  ribbon,  which  Neil  sees  him  wearing.  A  duel  follows,  in 
which  both  are  wounded  severely.     Katharine  is  secretly  married 
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to  Hyde  before  his  recovery,  and  some  months  later  goes  to  Eng* 
land  with  her  husband.  When  there,  she  is  reconciled  to  her 
parents,  and  her  husband,  taking  sides  soon  after  with  the  colonies 
in  their  struggle  for  liberty,  returns  with  her  to  America,  and  the 
novel  ends  as  happily  as  one  could  wish. 

This  is  the  main  outline  of  the  story,  and  it  will  be  seen  it  is 
conventional  enough.  The  conventionality,  however,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  details  which  are  freshly  and  vigorously  sketched  in. 
There  is  no  sombre  background  here,  as  in  "  Jan  Vedder's  Wife," 
but  the  canvas  is  glowing  with  life  and  color.  The  characters 
are  more  numerous  and  are  not  all  as  successfully  drawn  as  in  the 
first-named  book.  The  most  signal  failure  in  this  respect  is  that 
of  Hyde's  grandmother,  Lady  Capel,  a  wicked  old  woman,  fond 
of  scandal,  gambling,  and  her  grandson,  and  of  little  else.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  has  expended  a  good  deal  of  pains  in  this 
creation,  and  she  is  superficially  like  enough  to  certain  other  wicked 
old  women  of  the  last  century  of  whom  we  have  read  before,  but 
she  fails  to  interest  us  in  herself.  She  is  of  the  history,  historical, 
not  a  reality.  The  author's  treatment  of  her  is  somewhat  unsym- 
pathetic, and  perhaps  we  could  hardly  expect  otherwise  from  what 
we  learn  of  the  author  through  her  books.  Miss  Austen's  delinea- 
tion of  such  a  character  might  have  been  no  more  sympathetic,  but 
it  would  have  been  more  clear-sighted.  The  close  of  Lady  Capel's 
life  is,  nevertheless,  narrated  with  considerable  po^er,  and  one 
feels  a  sort  of  pity  for  the  wicked  old  worldling  who  is  so  soon  to 
venture  forth  upon  the  unknown. 

Two  well-contrasted  figures  are  those  of  Joris  Van  Heemskirk 
and  Alexander  Semple,  excellent  representatives  each  of  the 
Dutch  and  Scotch  natures.  Joris  is  the  impersonation  of  justice ; 
he  will  hear  both  sides  and  permit  neither  inclination  nor  resent- 
ment to  sway  his  judgment.  To  my  thinking  his  is  the  most 
skillfully  drawn  character  in  the  tale  since  it  requires  unusual 
powers  to  portray  a  personage  of  his  stamp  in  a  manner  that  shall 
give  such  an  impression  of  perfect  naturalness  as  this  does.  His 
evenness  of  temperament,  underlaid,  nevertheless,  by  intense  feel- 
ing, is  well  set  off  by  the  fiery  Scotch  spirit  of  Semple,  whose 
sense  of  justice  usually  comes  into  play  after  the  natural  man  has 
found  utterance.  Katharine  is  a  thoroughly  lovable  feminine  cre- 
ation. She  has  less  strength  than  Margaret  Vedder,  to  be  sure, 
but  she  does  not  need  to  learn  such  bitter  lessons  as  Margaret. 
Her  sister  Joanna  is  briefly  but  admirably  described.  Capable 
simply  of  blind  obedience  to  whoever  rules  over  her,  she  marries 
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Batavius  de  Yries,  and  becomes  henceforth  only  an  echo  of  that 
pompous,  time-serving  Dutch  skipper. 

A  few  months  later  than  the  appearance  of  "Jan  Vedder's 
Wife,"  but  preceding  "  A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  was  published 
"  A  Daughter  of  Fife,"  a  Lowland  Scotch  tale.  While  not  as 
sombre  a  story  as  its  predecessor,  it  is  by  no  means  so  full  of 
color  and  life  as  the  narrative  I  have  just  mentioned.  The 
greater  part  of  the  scene  is  laid  at  Pittenloch,  a  small  fishing 
hamlet  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Allan  Campbell,  the  son  of  ik 
wealthy  Glasgow  merchant,  having  been  desired  by  his  father  to 
marry  his  cousin  Mary  and  thus  unite  two  estates,  refuses  to  do 
so,  and  going  to  Pittenloch  lives  for  some  time  in  the  cottage  be- 
longing to  David  Promoter  and  his  sister  Maggie.  Almost  before 
he  is  aware  he  finds  himself  in  love  with  Maggie,  a  beautiful  girl 
with  much  of  the  grand  heroic  nature  of  her  rugged  ancestry. 
In  obedience  to  her  advice  he  returns  to  his  fathe;''s  and  proposes, 
or  attempts  to  do  so,  to  his  cousin  Mary.  She,  however,  declines 
his  offer  before  it  is  made,  although  she  loves  him,  because  she 
divines  the  exact  state  of  his  feelings  towards  her.  Allan  then 
promises  his  father  not  to  claim  Maggie  for  two  years,  but  to 
spend  that  time  in  travel.  This  he  4oes,  and  Mary  meanwhile 
interests  herself  in  the  welfare  of  Maggie,  who  does  not  suspect 
the  other's  relationship  to  Allan.  She  becomes  in  course  of  time 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Mary,  who  undertakes  her  gradual 
education  and  training.  A  happy  ending  follows  the  two  years 
of  waiting. 

Interesting  as  the  book  is  throughout,  I  do  not  think  its  general 
level  of  attainment  is  as  high  as  the  two  others  I  have  named. 
Allan,  while  a  very  agreeable  young  man,  possessed  of  that  desir- 
able virtue,  constancy,  falls  considerably  short  in  other  respects 
of  what  a  hero  should  be.  He  is  hardly  more  than  an  amiable 
young  person  very  much  in  earnest  about  getting  the  wife  he  de- 
sires. Maggie  is  a  much  finer  creation  than  Allan,  and  one  for 
whose  fortunes  the  reader  feels  the  keenest  sympathy.  Less  faith- 
fully delineated  than  Maggie  Promoter  is  the  subordinate  heroine, 
Mary  Campbell.  But  the  author  had  here  a  harder  task  before 
her.  To  represent  a  woman  voluntarily  seeking  out  her  preferred 
rival  and  undertaking  to  fit  her  to  be  the  wife  of  the  man  she  her- 
self loves  is  no  easy  task  to  do  well.  In  the  earlier  treatment  of 
this  particular  character  Mrs.  Barr^s  hand  is  not  so  firm  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  the  character  fails  at  first  to  enlist  the  read- 
er's sympathies  as  fully  as  the  author  evidently  intended.     Later 
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in  the  story  the  work  improves  in  this  respect,  but  the  character 
suffers,  artistically  speaking,  from  a  want  of  consistency  in  the 
treatment  throughout.  Much  better  done  is  the  character  of 
David  Promoter,  the  fisherman's  son,  who  becomes  a  student  of 
theology.  He  is  quite  as  unpleasantly  good  as  Tom  Tulliver  in 
*^  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  but  he  is  by  no  means  a  copy  of  that 
famous  creation.  In  him  converge  a  large  number  of  the  Scotch 
virtues  and  failings.  £igid  honesty,  pride,  obstinacy,  unques- 
tioning religious  faith,  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling, 
and  an  equally  high  sense  of  his  own  dignity  as  a  member  of  that 
calling  even  to  supreme  selfishness  in  maintaining  that  dignity ; 
all  these  are  mingled  in  his  composition,  and  the  mingling  is  de- 
scribed with  skill  and  vigor. 

^^  Between  Two  Loves,"  our  author's  next  book,  was  published 
in  London  in  1886.  It  is  a  story  of  Yorkshire  life  told  with 
vigor  and  simplicity.  The  chief  objection  to  be  urged  against  it 
is  that  the  closing  chapters  seem  to  form  rather  a  tame  conclusion 
to  what  goes  before.  Several  of  the  leading  characters  are  very 
carefully  studied,  Jonathan  Burley,  the  mill-owner,  being  the  best 
of  these.  The  untoward  incidents  in  the  narrative  are  such  as 
arise  from  the  quarrel  between  his  daughter  Eleanor  and  her  hus- 
band, but  the  real  heroine  is  Sarah  Benson,  who  cannot  make  up 
her  mind  to  marry  Jonathan  so  long  as  her  shiftless  brother  Steve 
needs  her.  It  is  her  hapless  position,  between  her  love  for  Jona- 
than on  the  one  hand,  and  what  she  feels  to  be  her  duty  to  Steve 
on  the  other,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  narrative. 

Early  in  1887  Mrs.  Barr's  sixth  book  was  published,  "The 
Squire  of  Sandal-Side,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  English 
Cumberland  in  that  far-off  time  before  the  whirring  of  the  factory 
wheels  had  forever  hushed  the  brawling  of  the  brooks  in  those 
mountainous  northern  shires.  The  main  love  tale  in  this  book, 
for  there  are  two,  is  very  pure  and  sweet,  and  is  most  charmingly 
told ;  and  with  it  is  sharply  contrasted  a  love  that  while  right 
enough  in  itself  is  selfishly  at  odds  with  all  that  surrounds  it 
Squire  Sandal,  the  latest  squire  of  a  long  line  of  dalesmen,  is  the 
&ther  of  a  son  named  Harry,  and  two  daughters,  Sophia  and  Char- 
lotte. Charlotte,  the  youngest,  he  wishes  to  wed  to  his  nephew, 
Julius  Sandal,  but  the  project  fails,  not  only  because  she  dislikes 
Julius,  but  because  she  is  in  love  with  Stephen  Latrigg,  a  young 
dalesman  of  the  neighborhood.  In  time  Julius,  a  self-seeking  young 
man,  marries  Sophia,  whose  nature  is  much  like  his  own.  Long 
before  this  the  squire  has  grown  to  dislike  Julius,  and  when  he 
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learns  that  his  nephew  has  bought  from  his  own  son  Harry  the  suc- 
cession to  the  heirship  of  Sandal-Side  his  heart  is  broken,  and  he 
dies  soon  after.  Julius  then  becomes  the  squire,  but  erelong  it 
is  known  that  Stephen  is  really  the  son  of  Launcelot  Sandal,  an 
elder  brother  of  the  former  squire,  and  therefore  the  rightful 
heir.  The  book  ends  with  the  wedding  of  Stephen  and  Charlotte. 
The  real  strength  of  the  novel  lies  in  its  characterization  and  its 
delightful  pictures  of  life  in  the  dales,  instead  of  in  the  plot, 
which  is  rather  conventional  and  not  firmly  handled.  Squire 
Sandal  and  Bart  Latrigg,  two  differing  types  of  dalesmen,  are 
very  distinctly  and  sympathetically  portrayed.  Churchmen  both, 
the  threads  of  superstition  derived  from  their  northern  ancestry 
are  very  closely  woven  into  the  warp  of  their  daily  life,  as  is  more 
than  once  very  neatly  shown.  Julius  Sandal  is  less  perfectly 
drawn  than  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  personcB.  We  feel  that  while 
the  author  has  apparently  seen  and  known  the  others  well,  she  has 
not  known  Julius,  and  accordingly  she  fails  to  describe  him  with 
distinctness.  I  should  rank  this  book  with  "  The  Bow  of  Orange 
Ribbon,'*  and  "Between  Two  Loves,"  that  is,  above  "The 
Daughter  of  Fife,"  but  below  "  Jan  Vedder's  Wife."  There  is  a 
perceptible  gain  in  style  in  this  fourth  book  of  Mrs.  Barr's. 
There  is  more  flexibility  in  it,  and  sometimes  it  is  distinctly 
rhythmic,  as  in  passages  like  this  :  — 

"  It  was  a  lovely  night,  warm  and  sweet  with  the  scent  of  the 
August  lilies,  and  the  rich  aromas  of  ripening  fruit  and  grain. 
The  great  hUls  and  the  peaceful  valleys  lay  under  the  soft  radi- 
ance of  a  full  moon,  and  there  was  not  a  sound  but  the  gurgle  of 
running  water  or  the  bark  of  some  solitary  sheep-dog  watching 
the  folds  on  the  high  fells." 

Mrs.  Barr's  next  book,  **  A  Border  Shepherdess,"  is  quite  as 
good  a  piece  of  work  as  its  immediate  predecessor ;  indeed,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  not  in  some  points  a  better  one.  The  Scotch 
borderland  is  the  locality  chosen,  and  the  details  of  the  scene  are 
described  with  evident  faithfulness  and  with  fully  as  skillful  a 
pen  as  in  "  The  Squire  of  Sandal-Side."  Faith  Haribee,  the 
*^  border  shepherdess,"  is  one  of  the  grand  feminine  figures  this 
author  knows  so  well  how  to  draw,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  as  the 
story  proceeds  that  the  author  does  not  err  when  she  says  of 
her:  — 

"  She  was  not  a  woman  who  brought  to-morrow,  and  next  week, 
and  next  month  into  to-day,  — not  one  of  those  restless  creatures 
who  are  forever  calling  to  some  one  in  the  watch  tower,  ^Do 
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you  see  any  one  coming?'  Her  nature  was  calm  because  it 
was  moulded  in  grand  proportions,  without  the  littlenesses  that 
produce  *  fuss.' " 

Contrasted  with  Faith  Haribee  is  Terres  Graeme,  in  dealing 
with  whom  "  it  was  constantly  necessary  to  begin  anew ;  and  the 
most  forbearing  weary  of  conversations  which  arrive  at  no  conclu- 
sions." 

A  certain  sturdy  spirit  of  independence,  which  crops  out  in  all 
of  Mrs.  Barr's  novels,  finds  very  distinct  utterance  in  this  book. 
It  is  a  virtue  which  in  some  natures  easily  degenerates  into  obsti- 
nacy, and  in  opposite  characters  passes  into  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others  compared  with  one's  own,  and  all  these  variations  of  the 
theme  are  treated  with  admirable  skill  in  the  different  books  as 
they  incidentally  occur. 

Mrs.  Barr's  seventh  book,  "  Paul  and  Christina,"  was  the  third 
which  saw  the  light  in  1887,  being  published  very  soon  after 
"  The  Border  Shepherdess."  The  scene  is  again  placed  in  the 
Shetland  Isles,  and  the  theme  is  the  same  as  that  of  ^'  Jan  Yed- 
der's  Wife,"  that  of  the  attainment  of  wedded  peace  through 
sorrow  and  suffering.  But  Paul  and  Christina  are  not  replicas  of 
Jan  Vedder  and  Margaret,  but  new  creations  pulsing  with  new  life 
and  vigor.  Very  early  in  their  married  life  unhappiness  arises 
between  Paul  Thorsen  and  his  wife.  He  is  but  a  Shetland  fisher- 
man whose  slow  gains  cannot  content  Christina,  and  she  is  con- 
stantly urging  him  to  engage  in  smuggling.  Paul  will  not  con- 
sent, and  her  growing  intimacy  with  a  family  of  smugglers  is  a 
great  grief  to  him.  It  is  not  long  before  Christina  falls  into  the 
habit  of  drinking,  and  matters  grow  worse  between  them.  At 
last  he  takes  his  child  to  his  mother's  during  an  absence  of  his 
wife's,  and  when  on  her  return  she  raves  with  passion  over  the 
loss,  he  says  bitterly  : 

'^  *  God  forgive  thee  and  save  thee.  As  for  me,  thou  hast  pulled 
my  life  to  pieces  as  a  child  breaks  a  toy.' 

"*I  am  glad  I  have!'  she  screamed.  *I  am  glad  thou  art 
going  away,  and  I  hope  then  thou  wilt  never,  never  come  back. 
I  hate  thee,  Paul  Thorsen ;  and  as  for  the  child,  it  is  my  child, 
and  I  will  have  it,  or  I  will  kill  it     I  will  that.     There  now  ! ' " 

The  reconciliation  between  Paul  and  his  wife  is  very  skillfully 
managed,  and  when  Paul  returns  from  his  long  Greenland  voyage 
the  meeting  between  the  two,  which  forms  the  closing  paragraph 
of  the  tale,  is  most  tenderly  described,  with  not  a  word  too  much 
to  mar  the  delicate  reserve  of  the  narration. 
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On  the  first  reading  I  was  inclined  to  give  it  a  very  high  rank 
among  its  author's  books,  and  on  a  second,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  it  above  "  Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  as  being  her  finest,  most 
artistic  work.  I  am  aware  that  some  critics  will  probably  not 
indorse  the  rank  I  haye  given  it.  However,  I  have  not  assigned 
this  value  hastily,  but  only  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  books.  In  the  later  narrative  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  are,  it  seems  to  me,  more  difficult  than  in  the  other 
Shetland  tale,  and  they  are  more  artistically  surmounted.  The 
subordinate  figures  are  extremely  well  drawn,  and,  as  a  whole, 
are  more  life-like  than  in  "Jan  Vedder's  Wife."  The  mental 
struggle  which  Dr.  Logic,  the  minister,  goes  through  before  he 
can  convince  himself  that  unbaptized  infants  are  not  eternally  lost, 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  description.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  this 
portion  of  the  book :  — 

"  His  wife  watched  him  with  a  singularly  dissenting  anxiety. 
He  could  feel  that  into  this  trouble  of  his  she  did  not  enter  with  her 
usual  sympathy.  One  night,  after  he  had  sat  silent  beside  her  for 
a  long  time,  she  said,  ^  Alexander,  what  is  this  thing  that  troubles 
thee  ? '  .  .  .  Then  he  told  her  of  the  terrible  fear  in  his  heart, 
and  he  was  astonished  to  see  her  placid  face  remain  imruffled. 
*  No  wonder,'  she  answered, '  that  thou  hast  no  comfort  in  thy 
prayer  about  this  matter.  It  is  a  trial  of  thy  own  making.  If 
thou  wilt  go  on  a  warfare  to  which  thou  art  not  sent,  how  canst 
thou  expect  God  will  help  thee.  He  will  not  do  it.  And,  indeed, 
I  think  thou  art  much  to  blame  for  giving  place  to  such  hard 
thoughts  about  thy  God.     I  do  that ! ' 

" '  Oh,  Barbara  Logic,  thou  knowest  little ! ' 

"*  Well,  then,  I  know  this  much, — that  the  water  and  the 
blood  spilled  on  Calvary  cleanse  from  all  sin.  As  thou  sayest 
well,  "  The  Institutes  "  and  "  The  Authorities  " ;  I  know  them 
not,  but  I  know  the  Gospels,  and  I  have  not  so  learned  Christ  as 
to  think  it  possible  that  one  of  his  little  ones  can  perish.  No 
indeed ! ' 

"  '  I  did  not  think,  Barbara,  that  I  had  a  heretic  sitting  on  the 
very  hearth-stone  of  the  manse.' 

"  ^  If  thou  counts  what  I  have  said  for  heresy,  then  make  up 
thy  mind  that  every  true  mother  is  a  heretic' 

"  *  Barbara ! ' 

"  *  I  say  so.  There  is  not  one  that  believes  God  created  her 
child  for  eternal  damnation.  No  indeed,  there  is  not  one  I  And 
when  thou  preachest  that  doctrine  in  the  pulpit,  their  hearts  deny 
it,  deny  it  all  the  time,  and  every  word  of  it.* 
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^^  ^  I  thought  thy  mind  was  always  on  thy  house,  and  on  thy 
house  duties.' 

*^  ^  Women  think  many  things  as  they  go  up  and  down,  and 
there  is  no  license  necessary  for  reading  the  Word  in  one's  own 
house.  So,  then,  one  day  I  saw  something  in  this  book  that  gave 
me  great  matter  for  thought,  and  maybe  through  it  I  have  changed 
my  mind  on  some  things ; '  and  she  rose  and  lifted  a  large  volume 
irom  a  shelf. 

"  *  That  is  not  a  Bible,  my  wife.  It  is  a  Concordance.  What 
dost  thou  want  with  it  ? ' 

"  *I  will  show  thee.' 

^'  Then  she  turned  the  leaves  with  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  made 
him  notice  how  many  columns  were  needed  for  the  words  '  Faith  ' 
and  ^  Believe ' ;  for  it  was  through  this  quaint  inlet  the  woman 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel's  highest  lesson,  —  the 
aboimding,  all-sufficing  love  of  God. 

"  *  I  was  looking  for  a  verse  one  morning,  Alexander,  and  I 
was  astonished  that  God  should  have  so  much  to  say  about  Faith. 
But  I  read  every  word,  and  when  I  had  done  so  I  thought  better 
of  God  than  ever  I  had  dared  to  do  before ;  and  I  know  right 
well  that  hell  is  for  the  workers  of  iniquity  and  the  blasphemers, 
and  not  for  the  little  children  who  have  thought  no  evil,  and  who 
have  done  no  evil '  — 

"  *  But  many  great  and  good  men,  my  Barbara '  — 

"  *  I  think  little  of  them  if  they  contradict  the  Gospels.'  ...  It 
was  not  Dr.  Logic's  way  fo  give  up  a  religious  point  to  any,  least 
of  all  to  his  wife.  But  he  had  received  a  singular  degree  of 
comfort  from  her  confidence.  The  clue  had  been  given  him,  and 
he  followed  it  with  a  clear  and  honest  vision." 

Certain  slips  of  style  there  are  in  this  book  attributable,  with- 
out doubt,  to  hasty  writing,  but  there  is  no  haste  shown  in  the 
conduct  of  the  tale,  which  is  everywhere  dignified  and  masterly. 

^^  Master  of  his  Fate,"  the  author's  eighth  book,  was  published 
in  the  spring  of  1888,  and  may  be  ranked  with  "  The  Daughter  of 
Fife."  This  time  the  scene  is  a  Yorkshire  one,  but  Mrs.  Barr  is 
as  much  at  ease  in  constructing  that  portion  of  the  narrative  as 
she  is  in  painting  her  several  other  local  backgrounds. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  man  who  manies  a  rich  wife,  but  is  not 
content  to  remain  a  passive  sharer  in  the  benefits  of  her  wealth. 
He  accordingly  leaves  her,  and  sets  himself  resolutely  at  work  to 
learn  the  business  of  cotton-spinning,  and  thus,  as  an  active  worker 
in  the  world,  regain  his  self-respect  and  become  worthy  of  his  wife's 
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love.  The  most  serious  defect  in  the  story  is  the  elimination  of 
the  element  of  surprise,  which  should  be  a  prominent  feature  in 
any  work  of  fiction.  But  from  the  middle  of  the  book,  where 
Braithwaite  leaves  his  wife  and  the  luxurious  home  she  has 
brought  him  to  spend  two  years  in  the  effort  to  master  the  weari- 
some details  of  a  business  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  the  reader 
foresees  the  final  result  with  almost  perfect  certainty.  The  de- 
velopment of  character  is  better  managed.  It  is  accomplished  by 
the  force  of  circumstance  during  the  progress  of  the  narrative, 
and  is  not  made  something  external  to  the  tale.  It  is  a  healthily 
told  story,  which  always  commands  the  interest,  but  it  cannot  be 
classed  with  such  signal  successes  of  its  creator  as  the  two  Shet- 
land tales. 

In  "Remember  the  Alamo"  the  author  returns  to  America 
for  the  scene  of  the  story,  and  scene,  incident,  and  character  are 
in  most  striking  contrast  to  those  of  her  previous  books.  One 
could  hardly  believe,  after  reading  her  preceding  works,  that  the 
author  could  succeed  so  well  with  material  as  foreign  to  her 
powers  as  one  would  naturally  have  supposed  this  to  be.  The 
time  of  the  narrative  is  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  scene  the 
Texan  city  of  San  Antonio ;  but  the  writer  seems  as  conversant 
with  the  details  of  that  distant  Spanish- American  life  as  with 
the  current  of  affairs  in  sea-beat  Shetland  or  hilly  Cumberland. 
Much  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  life  was  passed  in  Texas,  and  she  is  therefore  de- 
scribing, to  a  certain  extent,  what  is  familiar  to  her ;  but  fully  as 
much  may  be  attributed  to  her  evident  capability  for  projecting 
herself  into  the  life  of  a  by-gone  time,  and  living  in  it  as  if  it 
were  the  present.  The  movement  of  the  story  is  almost  that  of 
an  express  train.,  One  is  bewildered  with  the  rapid  succession  of 
events  which  afford  the  reader  scarcely  a  moment's  pause  from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  and  he  is  in  no  condition  at  the  close 
to  judge  dispassionately  of  its  merits.  It  retains  its  firm  hold 
upon  the  interest  by  reason  of  its  incident,  not  because  of  its 
character  studies  or  its  descriptions.  In  more  than  one  place  the 
story  comes  dangerously  near  to  the  region  of  melodrama,  and, 
artistically,  its  rank  is  below  most  of  its  predecessors,  but  as  a 
vigorous  presentment  of  a  stirring  historical  epoch  in  American 
history  it  deserves  great  praise.  The  characterization  is  more 
uneven,  in  my  judgment,  than  in  any  of  the  other  tales.  That  of 
the  Sefiora  Worth  is  a  masterpiece,  and  some  of  the  minor  figures 
are  excellently  well  done ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  American  portion  of 
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the  dramatis  personoe  are  inferior  in  drawing  to  the  Mexican. 
The  least  effective  of  the  latter  class  is  Fray  Ignatius,  who  is 
simply  the  conventional  priest  one  meets  so  often  in  fiction,  and 
not  a  reality  at  all.  Here,  as  in  one  or  two  other  places,  the  author's 
religious  prejudices  slightly  obscure  her  judgment,  and  render  her 
less  than  just.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  traces  of  preju- 
dice are  rare  in  her  pages.  The  dialogue  is  as  uneven  as  the 
characterization.  It  is  natural  and  life-like  when  it  occurs  between 
the  wholly  fictitious  figures  in  the  story,  but  when  the  historical 
characters,  like  Santa  Anna,  Houston,  and  others,  are  represented 
as  speaking,  it  is  strained  and  artificial.  But  to  have  failed  in 
this  particular  where  absolute  success  is  nearly  impossible  is 
merely  to  say  that  Mrs.  Barr's  art  has  its  limitations,  and  that 
here  is  one  of  them. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1888,  another  of  her  novels,  "  The  Household 
of  McNeil,"  was  published  in  London ;  and  yet  another,  "  Feet 
of  Clay,"  is  now  (February,  1889)  appearing  as  a  serial  in  an 
English  paper.  I  have  not  seen  either  of  these  tales,  but  the  last 
named,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  highly 
praised  by  competent  critics,  as  is  also  "  The  Beads  of  Tasmer," 
which  has  not  yet  been  printed. 

I  have  now  spoken  with  more  or  less  fullness  of  detail  of  all 
of  Mrs.  Barr's  books  written  up  to  the  close  of  1888.  Twelve 
novels  in  all ;  a  large  amount  of  work  for  five  years.  Whether 
a  lesser  amount  of  work  in  that  period  might  not  have  been  bal- 
anced by  artistic  gain  is  a  point  that  admits  of  some  discussion. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  have  been.  The  weakest  point 
about  the  novels  is  the  plot,  which  is  frequently  conventiopal  and 
loose  in  construction.  Had  more  time  been  given  in  several  in- 
stances to  the  elaboration  of  a  firmly  constructed  plot,  I  aih  per- 
suaded that,  as  pieces  of  literary  workmanship,  the  novels  would 
have  been  much  superior  to  what  they  are  now.  We  should 
probably  have  had  fewer  books  from  Mrs.  Barr,  but  those  few 
would  have  been  stronger. 

But  plot  is  not  everything.  Some  excellent  stories  have  been 
constructed  without  one,  yet  when  one  is  attempted  the  reader 
feels  defrauded  of  some  of  his  rights  if  it  is  not  reasonably  well 
done. 

Mrs.  Barr  has  only  so  lately  entered  the  field  as  a  novelist  that 
the  literary  world  has  hardly  taken  the  quality  of  her  work  into 
as  serious  consideration  as  it  deserves.  While  she  lacks  certain 
powers  which  other  women  novelists  in  our  country  possess,  she 
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understands,  perhaps  better  than  any  of  them,  the  value  of  pro- 
portion in  narrative  writing.  Purpose  is  not  suffered  to  over- 
shadow perspective  in  her  books,  as  in  some  of  those  by  Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward,  for  example.  This  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
avoid  when  one  is  writing  a  "  novel  with  a  purpose,"  and  is  in 
dead  earnest  about  the  enforcement  of  that  purpose,  but  if  this 
appears  with  too  insistent  a  prominence,  the  artistic  quality  of 
the  work  is  impaired,  even  if  the  end  sought  be  not  defeated. 

The  moralizing  in  her  books  is  done  very  judiciously.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  a  part  of  the  development  than,  as  in  Mrs. 
Whitney's  books,  a  series  of  interpolations,  and  is  never  suffered 
to  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  story.  She  is  too  good  an 
artist,  moreover,  to  overweight  her  stories  with  descriptions  which 
have  little  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  tale,  and  she  is  not  per- 
petually calling  upon  you  to  admire  this  prospect,  or  that  sunset, 
when  you  want  to  know  what  her  characters  are  going  to  do  or 
say  at  just  that  moment.  In  some  American  novels  that  might 
be  named  there  are  pages  of  description,  exquisite  in  itself,  but 
which  bears  no  relation  to  the  story  whatever.  I  always  fancy 
the  personages  in  a  tale  of  this  kind  lounging  as  aimlessly  about 
during  these  interruptions  to  the  narrative  as  the  chorus  in  an 
opera  while  the  two  principals  are  going  through  a  labyrinthine 
maze  of  song  based  upon  the  utterance  of  some  short  sentiment 
that  might  have  been  told  in  one  twentieth  part  of  the  time.  The 
descriptive  element  is  not  by  any  means  absent  from  these  books 
of  Mrs.  Barr's,  but  it  is  properly  subordinated.  It  appears  where 
it  is  needed,  and  nowhere  else.  As  an  architect  would  say,  it  is 
functional,  not  decorative.  There  is  no  American  novelist  of  her 
sex  whom  Mrs.  Barr  can  be  said  to  resemble.  The  straining  after 
expression  found  in  some  of  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward's  stories  is  not 
shown  in  hers.  The  almost  tropical  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Spofford's 
style  is  equally  foreign  to  Mrs.  Barr's.  Her  compact  narratives 
are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  bulky,  overwrought  books  by  the 
author  of  **  St.  Elmo,"  and  her  talent  displays  itself  over  a  much 
wider  field  than  that  of  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Miss  Murfree, 
Miss  Jewett,  or  Miss  Blanche  Howard.  Mrs.  Burnett's  books,  as 
a  whole,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  hers  in  healthiness  of  tone ; 
and  clever  as  are  the  stories  by  Mrs.  Olney  Kirk,  I  fancy  no  sane 
critic  would  rank  them  above  Mrs.  Barr's.  Miss  Nora  Perry's 
touch  is  lighter  than  hers,  but  neither  Miss  Perry's  novels  nor  the 
entertaining  narratives  by  Mrs.  Jane  Goodwin  Austin  can  be 
taken  as  seriously  as  those  by  Mrs.  Barr.      They  have  more 
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sparkle,  more  vivacity,  but  less  depth  of  purpose.  Some  years 
ago  Miss  Johnson,  for  many  years  resident  in  Florence,  wrote 
an  almost  flawless  romance  called  "  The  Neptune  Vase."  No 
more  exceUent  work  of  fiction  than  that  had  ever  been  pro- 
duced by  an  American  woman  tiU  the  publication  of  "Jan 
Vedder's  Wife."  Considered  *as  a  work  of  art  solely,  "  The 
Neptune  Vase  "  is  the  finer  book ;  but  as  a  noble,  vigorous  story, 
by  no  means  wanting  in  art,  but  full  of  a  something  better  than 
art,  the  Shetland  tale  is  superior  to  the  picturesque,  delicately 
wrought  romance  of  Siena.  The  one  touches  the  artistic  sense 
mainly,  but  the  other,  while  not  displeasing  to  the  same  sense, 
appeals  to  the  soul  as  weU. 

Very  different  in  their  methods  of  working  are  Mrs.  Barr  and 
Miss  Woolson,  and  not  every  reader  who  cares  for  one  will  be 
absolutely  just  to  the  other.  Miss  Woolson's  stories,  charming  as 
they  are,  are  not  without  that  tinge  of  harshness,  as  of  berries 
that  have  not  yet  received  their  full  measure  of  summer  sun, 
which  I  have  before  noted  as  characteristic  of  American  fiction. 
Compared  with  Mrs.  Barr's  terse,  compact  narratives,  they  seem 
almost  prolix  and  unnecessarily  slow  in  development.  In  point  of 
finish,  however,  they  represent  a  higher  level  of  attainment  than 
hers,  but  in  strength  and  breadth  of  composition  they  are  inferior, 
so  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  greater  number  of  Mrs.  Barr's  stories. 
The  good  that  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing  is  the  only  true  test 
to  apply  to  the  worth  of  any  book.  What  it  can  do  either  in 
adding  to  the  sum  of  general  knowledge,  in  developing  the  artistic 
sense,  in  promoting  cheerfulness,  in  helping  towards  the  solution 
of  any  of  the  hard  problems  of  life,  is  its  only  legitimate  excuse 
for  being.  Mrs.  Barr  does  not  declare  in  definite  terms  that  her 
purpose  is  to  help  those  of  her  readers  who  may  need  help,  but 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  is  inherent  in  all  her  books.  The  late 
Mrs.  Mulock-Craik,  whom  she  somewhat  resembles,  but  with 
many  degrees  of  difference  in  favor  of  the  living  writer,  had  much 
the  same  spirit.  She,  however,  did  not  always  succeed  in  keeping 
it  in  its  proper  place,  and  was  apt  to  mount  the  pulpit  out  of 
season,  which  Mrs.  Barr  never  does.  Indeed,  her  sense  of  pro- 
portion is,  in  the  main,  so  accurate  that  it  keeps  her  from  many 
of  the  mistakes  committed  by  this  or  that  one  of  her  contem- 
poraries. She  fails  to  reach  certain  heights  that  others  reach,  but 
not  one  of  them  all  in  this  country  has  a  truer  sense  of  the  rela- 
tion of  values  in  fiction  than  she. 

That  her  work  is  not  without  faults  I  think  has  been  plainly 
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shown,  and  that  she  has  yet  certain  essentials  of  her  art  to  learn 
if  her  work  is  to  stand  the  test  of  rigid  criticism,  is  perfectly 
evident ;  but,  judging  her  by  what  she  has  already  accomplished, 
and  comparing  it  carefully  with  the  productions,  as  wholes^  of 
other  American  women  in  the  same  field,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  superior  to  theirs  in  its  entirety,  however  it  may  fall 
below  them  in  separate  details.  And  so,  all  things  considered,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  may  very  well  rank  as  the 
foremost  woman  novelist  in  America. 

Oscar  Fay  Adams. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


COMMENT  ON  "THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SECOND 
SERVICE  ON  SUNDAY." 

Some  second  service  upon  the  Sabbath  is  in  most  places  a 
necessity.  The  fixed  religious  capital  of  a  church  is  not  used 
most  productively,  the  "  religious  plant "  in  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances does  not  yield  the  largest  possible  profits,  if  the  doors  of 
a  church  are  open  only  for  one  hour  to  the  people  in  the  whole 
week.  From  the  point  of  view  of  religious  economics  the  ques- 
tion, how  many  services  should  be  held  in  a  church?  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  —  what  are  the  public 
needs  to  be  met,  and  with  what  variety  of  products,  and  at  what 
cost  of  personal  service,  can  the  demands  be  supplied  ? 

In  Dr.  McKenzie's  admirable  article  one  distinctive  demand 
upon  the  church  is  noticed  which,  it  is  urged,  the  second  service 
may  be  fitted  to  meet.  In  the  evening  more  than  in  the  morn- 
ing service  "  the  other  sheep  "  are  to  be  sought.  With  the  sug- 
gestions offered  by  Dr.  McKenzie  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  a  second  service  may  be  adapted  to  that  evangelical  mis- 
sionary aim,  I  would  heartily  agree.  Especially  may  we  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  futility  of  reliance  upon  adventitious  helps, 
or  vain  devices  of  advertising  and  entertainment,  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  thereby  the  people  to  the  church.  The  service 
should  be  specialized  according  to  the  need.  The  gospel  itself 
must  always  be  the  chief  attraction  in  a  Christian  pulpit.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  it  does  not  pay  in  the  end  to  cheapen  our 
goods  for  the  sake  of  extending  our  market. 

The  success  of  the  second  service  is  not  to  be  sought  by  making 
it  a  cheapened  popular  edition  of  the  morning  service.     The  com- 
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mon  people  do  not  care  particularly  to  sit  at  any  second  table  of 
the  church.  And  they  do  not  like  either  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs. 
The  reason  for  some  second  service  should  be  a  reason  sufficient 
also  to  determine  the  form  of  the  service.  The  reason  for  its 
being  should  be  a  reason  for  its  being  in  some  particular  form. 
There  is,  in  other  words,  no  reason  for  any  service  unless  there  be 
a  reason  for  some  distinctive  service  which  shall  have  its  own 
character,  and  may  meet  some  want  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
In  any  place,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  second  service  nar^ 
rows  itself  to  this,  —  what  is  the  need  for  it,  and  what  particular 
kind  of  service  is  indicated  by  that  need  ?  The  service  should  be 
specialized  according  to  the  need.  This  is  the  first  suggestion 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  planning  for 
all  the  services  on  the  Lord's  day  after  the  first  hour  of  public 
worship  in  the  morning.  Let  all  that  follows  exist  not  for  the 
mere  sake  of  occupying  some  sacred  time,  but  for  some  distinctive 
religious  purpose. 

Dr.  McKenzie  finds  a  specific  reason  for  a  service  upon  Sunday 
evening  in  the  need  of  a  popular  service  of  a  *'  pronounced  mis- 
sionary purpose  and  character."  Then  let  everything  about  the 
service  be  inteUigently  arranged  for  that  purpose,  the  whole  keyed 
to  that  note. 

There  are,  however,  other  religious  needs  which  may  serve  as 
formative  principles  for  the  second  service.  The  effort  to  satisfy 
the  emotional  and  devotional  wants  of  the  Christian  life  may  lead 
to  the  creation  of  an  afternoon  or  evening  service  which  shall  be 
very  good  after  its  kind.  And  there  is  occasion  enough  for  some 
variation  in  this  direction  from  our  ordinary  Congregational  wor- 
ship. The  morning  service  is  usually  didactic  in  its  character. 
Even  the  hymns  are  bound  to  the  sermon,  and  made  to  carry  its 
doctrine.  The  object,  indeed,  may  be  persuasion,  conversion,  edi- 
fication ;  but  the  means  employed  is  usually  and  distinctively  the 
preaching  of  the  truth.  Through  the  truth,  and  by  repeated 
knocking  with  the  word  of  truth,  the  door  in  the  morning  is  to  be 
opened  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  worship  of  the  temple 
falls  into  a  subordinate  place.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  precisely 
this  latter  element  of  religious  power,  which  is  naturally  made 
secondary  in  the  first  service,  be  made  primary  in  the  second  ? 

The  separation,  indeed,  between  the  devotional  and  the  didactic, 
between  the  emotional  and  the  intellectual,  in  religion  is  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  absolute ;  in  none  of  our  religious  services  should 
there  be  any  real  divorce  between  these  elements  which  God  has 
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joined  together  in  our  faith  and  life ;  still  what  is  the  prominent 
tone  at  one  hour  may  become  the  minor  note  at  another  ;  and  to 
each  and  all  the  elements  of  man's  religious  nature  the  church  by 
its  entire  service  should  seek  to  render  its  due.  In  seasonable 
repentance  from  our  Congregational  neglect  of  the  distinctively 
devotional  lies  the  possibility  of  a  new  birth  of  the  old  afternoon 
service. 

A  devotional  service,  such  as  has  been  suggested,  must  of  course 
be  fopned  from  such  material  as  may  be  at  hand  in  any  church, 
and  with  special  adaptations  to  the  conditions  of  some  particular 
congregation.  But  whatever  the  necessary  limitations  or  special 
details  of  such  a  service  may  be,  there  are  certain  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  devotional  service  which  cannot  be  wisely 
neglected. 

I.  The  service  from  the  opening  sentences  to  the  b^iediction 
should  be  a  harmony.  Each  service  should  have  its  distinctive 
key-note,  whatever  variations  may  be  played  upon  it.  This  is  not 
merely  an  artistic  law  for  the  perfection  of  its  form,  or  the  beauty 
of  its  impression  ;  it  is  a  religious  requirement  of  the  service  for 
its  spiritual  influence  and  power.  Promiscuous  playing  upon  the 
feelings  of  a  congregation  is  usually  followed  by  only  momentary 
effects ;  under  a  hand  that  strikes  aimlessly,  though  vigorously, 
any  chords  of  feeling  which  may  happen  to  lie  exposed  to  the 
smiter,  no  deep,  full  response  may  be  expected  from  the  heart  of 
the  people,  as  from  the  heart  of  one  man.  In  a  service  of  mixed 
song,  Scripture,  exhortation,  prayer,  and  further  musical  career- 
ing, no  hush  falls  over  a  congregation,  no  reverential  silence  and 
power  of  some  felt  spirit  of  comfort,  or  joy,  or  trust,  or  adora- 
tion. The  defect  of  the  ordinary  praise  service  lies  in  its  lack  of 
religious  harmony ;  it  is  a  thoughtless  conglomerate,  often  a  mon- 
grel service,  a  mixture  of  all  possible  elements  of  worship,  solos 
and  stringed  instruments  thrown  in,  without  law,  order,  or  light 
It  is  a  religious  nondescript,  —  sometimes  a  seeming  attempt  to 
make  chaos  itself  praise  God.  It  is  no  wonder  that  though  we 
all  probably  at  times  have  tried  to  introduce  into  our  congrega- 
tions this  compromise  between  pastor  and  choir,  and  to  attract  the 
ears  of  the  people  by  this  medley  which  we  call  a  praise-service, 
we  never  have  been  really  satisfied  with  it,  and  it  has  not  found  a 
permanent  place  in  our  churches ;  it  has  little  dignity  or  power 
of  harmonious  purpose  to  commend  it  long  to  the  popular  heart. 
A  first  principle,  then,  of  a  true  devotional  service  should  be  har- 
mony ;  each  service  must  have  its  own  key-note. 
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II.  Each  devotional  service  should  have  also  a  distinctive  mo- 
tive. I  say  motive  rather  than  subject,  for  the  subject  in  this 
service  should  not  appear  as  subject,  but  rather  as  the  motive,  or 
formative  purpose,  of  the  whole,  —  just  as  in  one  of  the  devotional 
psalms  the  truth  in  it  is  not  the  subject  of  the  psalm  to  be  taught 
by  it,  but  rather  the  truth  which  moves  the  feeling,  bears  the 
prayer,  uplifts  the  adoration.  Truth  should  be  used  as  motive 
rather  than  subject  in  a  service  intended  to  awaken  devotional 
feeling.  Moreover,  each  service  should  have,  not  some  general 
religious  motive,  but  its  distinctive  religious  motive,  which  harmo- 
nizes and  gives  impressive  character  to  it  as  a  distinct  whole.  The 
service  must  be  felt  and  followed  in  its  motive  in  order  that  its 
possible  power  may  be  realized.  Any  wandering  of  hymn,  prayer, 
or  remark  from  the  distinctive  motive  of  the  particular  service 
will  be  loss  of  power.  The  thought  may  be  varied ;  the  service 
need  not  be  a  monotone ;  it  may  have  a  note  of  praise  as  well  as 
a  voice  of  comfort;  but  whether  its  notes  be  high  or  low,  its 
thought  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  the  motive  of  it  all  must  be  a  dis- 
tinct feeling,  a  definite  mood,  a  single  desire  in  the  soul  of  the 
organizer  and  leader  of  it.  This  may  seem  to  be  an  ideal  ser- 
vice ;  yet  it  is  much  to  have  a  good  ideal ;  and  though  all  discords 
may  not  be  avoided,  far  more  harmony  than  we  sometimes  think 
may  be  evoked  even  from  common  materials  of  praise.  ' 

III.  The  devotional  service  requires  thoughtful  co-working  be- 
tween minister  and  choir.  This  means  much  more  than  an 
absence  of  friction,  or  the  existence  of  a  pleasant  personal  relation 
between  the  minister  and  the  members  of  the  choir.  It  means 
mutual  understanding  of  the  motive  of  each  service.  It  means 
intelligent  co-working  in  the  creation  of  each  service.  But  is  this 
possible?  That  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  minister.  If 
he  enters  his  choir-loft  as  a  member  of  the  music-committee,  or 
even  as  a  musical  critic ;  if  he  allows  himself  to  interfere  as  a 
meddler  in  the  music  of  his  church,  little  harmony  will  be  likely 
to  result ;  and  if  he  fails  to  take  his  choir  as  helpers  to  the  truth 
into  the  confidence  of  his  thought,  only  some  praise-service  with 
its  occasional  compromise  between  the  two  ends  of  the  church,  but 
never  a  devout  devotional  service,  will  be  possible.  If,  however, 
the  minister  with  ordinary  tact  happily  succeeds  in  taking  the 
organist  and  choir  into  the  motive  of  each  service,  and  by  so 
doing  interests  them  in  its  truth,  and  leads  them  to  feel  how  much 
depends  upon  their  expression  of  it,  not  only  will  the  needed  har- 
mony result,  but  the  choir,  restored  to  their  right  place  and  f unc- 
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tion  in  the  service  of  the  Lord's  house,  will  become  the  minister's 
most  eager  assistants,  and  will  themselves  do  much  better  musir 
cal  work.  The  minister  indeed  must  enter  into  this  service  in  a 
spirit  of  self-denial,  but  all  true  work  must  be  wrought  with  some- 
thing of  that  spirit.  He  who  would  organize  and  harmonize  a 
service  in  which  music  is  to  do  its  perfect  work,  must  be  willing 
$rst  of  all  to  adapt  himself  to  the  music.  He  will  possibly  be 
limited  somewhat  in  his  choice  of  themes  by  the  music  which  his 
choir  can  sing.  If  he  wishes  the  music  to  reflect  his  mood,  he 
should  first  put  himself  into  the  mood  of  the  music.  He  must  be 
willing  to  choose  a  theme,  though  not  quite  to  his  mind,  which  can 
be  sung,  and  then  in  his  own  mental  mood  make  the  best  of  it, 
rather  than  insist  upon  some  favorite  thought  in  his  own  mind 
which  cannot  be  found  in  any  available  hymns,  and  which,  there- 
fore, his  choir  cannot  also  express.  They  are  to  sing  his  thought, 
and  he  is  to  articulate  their  song.  Hearty  consent  to  the  conditions 
of  harmony  must  characterize  the  preparation  of  such  a  service. 

These  three  seem  to  me  to  be  the  first  principles  of  a  successful 
devotional  service.  Other  matters  of  time  and  detail  follow  of 
themselves.  The  hour  just  before  sunset  seems  to  be  one  of  na- 
ture's own  hours  of  devotion.  A  service  at  that  hour,  or  having 
this  distinctive  character,  should  not  be  long,  —  feeling  cannot 
endure  forever.  If  properly  harmonized  it  will  be  reverential  in 
manner.  Yet  care  should  be  taken  in  minor  details  to  avoid  those 
little  irreverences  of  manner  which  so  often  mar  our  non-liturgical 
services.  It  requires  only  a  small  diverting  wire  to  carry  off 
sometimes  the  whole  electric  force  which  should  bum  at  the  point 
of  your  light. 

Experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  service  distinguished  from 
the  morning  preaching  service  as  thus  described,  notwithstanding 
any  necessary  limitations  which  may  grow  out  of  its  aims,  or  be 
found  in  the  materials  at  hand  for  it,  may  find  a  very  wide  range  of 
usefulness  and  become  even  a  permanent  religious  help  in  a  com- 
munity. There  is  hardly  a  note  in  the  whole  compass  of  religious 
wants  which  may  not  be  touched  by  it.  It  may  be  at  different 
times  earnestly  evangelical,  or  very  restful,  or  simply  comforting, 
or  full  of  sweet  charitableness  and  sunniness  ;  or  it  may  sound  as 
a  voice  of  duty  or  good  cheer ;  or  it  may  grow  solemn  with  the 
mysteries  of  God's  righteousness,  and  anon  be  calm  and  deep  as 
a  thought  of  God's  love.  But  whatever  at  any  hour  its  tone  may 
be,  the  one  essential  thing  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  service  is  that 
those  who  produce  it  should  know  what  its  note  is,  and  should  feel 
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that  note  of  love,  joy,  comfort,  good-will,  peace,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  is  to  vibrate  through  the  service ;  the  choir  may  do  this, 
the  minister  mvst  do  it ;  he  of  all  in  the  congregation  must  not 
suffer  his  soul  to  hear  any  other  note,  or  to  feel  any  other  thought, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  service. 

I  have  described  this  kind  of  service  not  as  one  everywhere  to 
be  adopted,  but  as  one  among  others  which  have  promise  of  power. 
The  people  will  respond  to  such  a  service,  for  it  appeals  to  a  com- 
mon need  of  human  hearts.  They  will  respond  to  other  forms  of 
service,  provided  the  work  in  them  throughout  be  true  work. 
They  will  tire  in  time  of  the  spectacular,  and  no  ecclesiastical  fifes 
and  drums,  or  jingle  of  novelties,  can  hold,  or  ought  to  hold,  a 
continued  popular  following. 

Newman  Smyth. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  McKeniie  has  given  us,  with  his  usual  felicity  and  wisdom, 
a  most  admiraUe  scheme  for  a  second  service.  I  would  neither 
add  to  it  nor  take  frmn  it.  I  have  but  <me  suggestion  to  make. 
It  is  radicaL  Take  that  admirable  second  service  out  of  the 
church  and  carry  it  to  the  people  who  do  not  and  will  not  come  to 
the  church.  A  settled  pastor  should  never  be  asked  to  preach 
twice  in  the  same  place  in  one  day.  I  would  qualify  that  state- 
ment if  I  was  not  positively  certain  tiiat  nearly  every  man  who 
reads  it  will  put  in  qualifications  enough.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
we  shall  never  get  ahead  in  this  matter  until  we  are  ^^  weeded  of  our 
folly  "  of  undue  reverence  for  church  buildings.  It  seems  to  be  a 
settled  conviction  with  both  pastors  and  people  that  if  men  are  by 
some  means,  or  any  means,  invited,  teased,  exhorted,  attracted  into 
one  of  our  sacred  buildings,  and  there  hear  a  given  amount  of 
psalm-singing  and  praying  and  pious  talking,  that  those  men  have, 
of  necessity,  gotten  good  ^*  unto  their  souls."  It  seems  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  axiom  that  a  given  amount  of  church  does  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  good.  Now  the  church  is  not  a  building,  but  a 
living  body  of  bdievers,  and  these  believers  are  under  orders  from 
their  Head  and  Captain,  Go  ye  I  They  are  not  to  settle  down  some- 
where and  try  to  turn  themselves  into  some  sort  of  a  spiritual  mag- 
net to  draw  men  to  Him  ;  but  each  one  of  them  is  a  commissioned, 
a  sent  one.  The  law  of  their  life  is  centrifugal,  not  centripetaL 
Each  man  of  them  is  a  church.  His  soul  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  This  is  the  church  that  must  go  to  the  people.  Why 
have  we  so  forgotten  and  departed  so  far  from  the  method  of  the 
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Saviour  and  of  the  apostles  ?  If  He  had  planted  himself  in  the 
temples  and  compelled  the  people  to  come  to  Him,  where  would 
have  been  his  ministry  ?  If  the  apostles  had,  immediately  after 
Pentecost,  been  ^^  called  to  influential  churches,"  where  would  be 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ?  Imagine  Paul,  as  settled  pastor  in  the 
First  Church  of  Jerusalem,  preaching  two  Greek  sermons  every 
Sunday  to  the  same  set  of  "  our  best  families  " !  For  three  cen- 
turies after  the  apostles  there  were  no  sacred  buildings.  The 
church  was  in  the  household.  The  temple  was  the  soul.  Surely 
the  purest,  most  notable  triumphs  of  our  faith  were  won  in  this 
simple,  flexible,  spiritual  system. 

Why  should  we  not  immediately  return  to  this  simple  apostolic 
method  ?  It  requires  no  machinery ;  no  extra  men  ;  no  peculiar 
men;  no  appreciable  outlay  of  money.  Why  should  not  our 
churches  vote  at  once  to  release  their  pastors  from  the  heart-break- 
ing, nerve-breaking,  fruitless  second  sermon  to  empty  pews  often, 
and  always  to  those  who  do  not  need  any  sermon  ?  Then  let 
pastors  and  people  spend  one  half  of  every  Sunday  in  the  year 
in  obedience  to  the  Saviour's  command,  going  everywhere,  into 
theatres  and  opera  houses,  and  town  halls  and  schools  and  lecture- 
rooms,  into  empty  stores  or  vacated  saloons  (if  such  a  thing  can 
be  found),  into  places,  large  or  small,  which  might  be  secured  for 
such  services  on  the  McAU  plan.  Let  the  people  be  taught  that 
one  day  in  seven  is  theirs,  not  for  spiritual  luxury  and  idleness, 
but  for  ministry.  Their  gifts  are  needed  on  every  hand,  and  when 
offered  in  love  would  be  always  welcome.  House  to  house  visita- 
tion, neighborhood  prayer-meetings,  wayside  preaching,  are  no 
more  obsolete  than  the  sin  and  ignorance  and  sorrow  of  the  world. 
While  this  desperate  spiritual  hunger  abounds  the  bread  of  life 
will  be  in  eagen  demand.  Every  Sunday  would  thus  be  a  mission- 
ary Sunday.  ^The  very  best  talent  in  the  church  would  be  given 
constantly  to  this  task  of  reaching  the  people.  The  members  of 
our  churches  would  have  a  vital  part  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

So  I  would  say,  do  not  invite  the  people,  or  by  desperate  meas- 
ures seek  to  ^^  draw  "  the  people  to  our  churches,  but  take  just 
such  a  pure  and  noble  service  as  Dr.  McKenzie  has  outlined,  with 
its  living  heart  of  the  simple  gospel  of  our  Lord,  and  go  every- 
where, bringing  the  truth  with  loving  hands  inmiediately  to  the 
people  precisely  as  we  take  bread  to  the  sick  and  hungry,  pre- 
cisely as  Jesus  came  to  us. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  our  constitutional  Christianity  has  built  its 
mighty  structures  upon  the  living  body  of  the  church,  and,  like 
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the  giant  of  old,  the  church  is  ^Huming  from  side  to  side  under 

the  mountain,*'  and  sighing  and  groaning  for  release^     Would 

to  God  that  all  our  costly  follies  were  tumbled  to  the  ground^ 

their  brick  and  their  stone  returned  to  the  earth  and  to  the  hills 

whence  they  were  dug,  and  their  stately  and  inane  solemnities 

returned  to  the  heathen  temples  whence  they  were  stolen. 

J.KEcoIk 
Albakt,  N.  Y, 

Happy  is  the  church  that  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  second 
service,  and  watches  the  flood-tides  of  humanity  as  they  sweep  up 
the  aisles,  until  every  seat  is  occupied,  and  the  house  is  filled  with 
an  expectant  throng  of  worshipers.  Thrice  happy  is  the  pastor  of 
such  a  church.  As  he  steps  into  the  pulpit  and  runs  his  eye  over 
the  upturned  sea  of  faces,  a  strange  sense  of  mingled  inspiration 
and  responsibility  comes  over  him ;  a  new  fire  kindles  in  his  breast% 
To  such  a  man  the  morning  and  evening  services  are  like  a  pair 
of  wings.  They  enable  him  to  fly  through  the  entire  week.  He 
feels  buoyant,  and  rises  above  the  drudgeries  of  ministerial  life 
and  labor.  But  where  the  second  service  is  a  failure,  the  clergy- 
man feels  like  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing.  The  poor  creature  is 
compelled  to  walk  the  earth,  when  by  nature  it  was  designed  to 
mount  the  heavens. 

The  first  qualification  for  a  large  and  prosperous  evening  ser- 
vice is  a  populous  environment.  The  district  in  which  the  church 
is  located  must  be  thickly  settled,  so  that  there  shall  be  ample 
material  to  work  upon.  In  country  towns,  where  the  people  are 
scattered,  and  traveling  in  winter  is  difficult  or  disagreeable,  the 
pastor  works  against  great  odds ;  especially  if  sectarianism  is  rife, 
and  the  supply  of  churches  is  greater  than  the  actual  need.  Like^ 
wise  in  fashionable,  up-town  city  churches,  the  problem  of  the 
second  service  is  particularly  puzzling.  In  a  district  where  there 
are  only  three  or  four  palatial  residences  to  the  block,  and  where 
every  home  can  boast  a  luxurious  drawing-room  and  well-filled 
library,  the  pastor  of  the  local  synagogue  must  be  a  genius  indeed 
to  crowd  his  house  of  worship  on  Sabbath  evenings,  and  keep  it 
full  for  months  at  a  time*  The  class  of  people  to  whom  he  minis* 
ters  are  usually  of  the  opinion  that  one  service  a  Sunday  is  all 
they  require.  Those  who  attend  the  second  service  do  so  more  to 
encourage  the  good  man  behind  the  desk  than  from  a  sense  of 
homiletical  hunger.  The  masses,  so  called,  are  far  away,  and  can« 
not  attend  his  sanctuaiy.    Now  if  he  is  really  pining  for  a  suo» 
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oessful  second  service,  he  would  do  well  to  persuade  his  people  to 
hire  a  hall  down  town,  where  the  population  is  dense,  and  allow 
him  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  those  who  have  it  not.  I  see  no 
objection  to  shutting  the  wealthy  up-town  cathedral  on  Sunday 
night,  if  the  pastor  and  those  who  are  willing  to  aid  him  will  spend 
the  evening  in  evangelistic  work  among  the  masses.  Much  good 
would  be  thus  accomplished,  and  such  a  course  would  warm  the 
pastor's  soul  and  help  him  marvelously  in  the  preparation  of  his 
sermon  for  the  following  Sabbath  morning.  Let  him  take  his 
five-tbousand-doUar  choir  along  with  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
ecclesiastical  machinery  that  is  portable,  and  give  the  poorer 
classes  a  high  order  of  service,  which  they  can  both  respect  and 
appreciate.  If  he  does  this  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  without  a 
patronizing  air,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  an  audience 
and  infusing  a  new  life  into  that  neglected  district.  His  second 
service  will  be  a  triumphant  success. 

If,  however,  a  church  is  situated  in  a  compact  portion  of  the 
eity,  and  finds  the  material  for  two  strong  services  at  its  very 
doors,  in  order  to  make  the  second  service  attractive  and  popular, 
it  must  give  heed  to  the  following  important  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  provide  the  people  with  plenty  of  good 
music.  An  abundance  of  sacred  song,  both  choral  and  congrega- 
tional, gives  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  to  the  exercises,  and  is 
highly  relished  by  a  miscellaneous  audience.  Music  has  attractions 
for  multitudes  who  care  little  for  the  preaching,  and  if  the  service 
of  song  is  properly  conducted,  many  of  these  people  will  be  ^^  sung  " 
into  the  kingdom.  We  must  remember  that  preaching  is  not  the 
only  means  of  grace.  We  are  commanded  to  ^*  teach  and  admonish 
one  another  in  hymns  and  psalms  and  spiritual  songs."  A  chorus 
choir  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  voices  is  a  perpetual  attraction,  and 
ean  usually  be  maintained  without  pay,  if  the  singers  receive  a 
thorough  musical  training  from  week  to  week.  In  their  case  in- 
struction is  compensation.  Besponsive  singing  between  choir  and 
congregation  is  always  attractive.  If  some  sweet  singer  renders 
the  verses  of  a  simple  gospel  hymn,  like  ^^  One  Sweetly  Solemn 
Thought,''  for  example,  and  the  congregation,  numbering  a  thou- 
sand or  more  voices,  joins  promptly  and  enthusiastically  in  the 
chorus,  the  effect  is  electrifying.  Some  of  the  grandest  music  I 
have  ever  listened  to  has  been  of  this  character.  Where  an  audience 
is  largely  composed  of  young  people,  singing  at  frequent  intervals 
is  advisable.  Two  short  hymns  in  succession  are  preferable  to  one 
long  one.    As  the  evening  congregation  is  more  restless  than  that 
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of  the  morning,  the  people  should  never  be  wearied  by  lengthy  ser- 
mons or  songs.  The  entire  service  should  not  exceed  one  hour  and 
a  quarter.  Prolixity  in  the  evening  is  equivalent  to  extinction. 
Again,  let  not  the  pastor  and  deacons  be  afraid  of  stringed  in- 
struments in  the  house  of  God.  If  David  played  the  harp,  we 
certainly  have  the  right  to  play  the  violin.  A  violin  accompani- 
ment is  one  of  the  sweetest  things  on  earth.  The  spiritual  power 
of  this  matchless  instrument  is  not  yet  recognized  in  our  churches. 
In  many  communities  conservatism  still  confines  it  to  the  concert 
hall,  whereas  I  am  confident  that  it,  together  with  the  flute  and 
the  comet,  can  be  made  a  means  of  grace. 

But,  after  all,  music  is  only  an  accessory,  although  an  indispen- 
sable one.  Music  draws,  but  it  is  the  preaching  that  holds.  This 
preaching,  however,  must  be  of  a  peculiar  character,  as  the  audi- 
ence itself  is  peculiar.  If  the  sermon  is  stilted,  theological,  specu- 
lative, abstract,  or  recondite,  it  will  fail  to  interest  the  public,  and 
they  will  soon  tire  of  it.  To  hold  their  attention  it  must  be  prac- 
tical, earnest,  cheerful,  free  from  cant,  spicy,  and  short.  The 
minister  must  show  that  he  is  abreast  of  the  times,  and  in  touch 
with  the  people  of  to-day.  If  he  is  an  antediluvian,  prosy,  lack- 
ing in  animation,  or  unduly  sanctimonious,  the  sheep  will  wander 
oflf  to  other  pastures  where  the  grass  is  not  so  dry.  To  be  suc- 
cessful with  a  promiscuous  audience,  the  preaching  must  be  fresh, 
crisp,  and  abounding  in  illustrations  from  nature  and  human  life, 
similar,  in  fact,  to  that  of  the  Master.  While  there  is  no  call  for 
trifling  or  buffoonery  in  the  pulpit,  the  pastor  should  not  fear  to 
use  whatever  of  originality  or  humor  Gpd  has  given  him.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  preacher  be  a  live  man,  but  both  words  and 
deeds  should  demonstrate  that  the  life  within  him  is  a  genuine 
spiritual  life.  Unless  he  is  a  true  man  of  God,  with  heart  aglow, 
and  fixed  upon  one  supreme  purpose,  he  has  no  business  in  the 
pulpit,  and  eventually  his  ministry  will  be  a  failure. 

The  topics  of  discourse  should  cover  a  wide  range ;  the  wider 
the  better,  if  eveiy  sermon  is  interpenetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  and  leaves  the  hearer  with  his  face  towards  the  Cross. 
The  exercises  should  not  be  strictly  evangelistic  throughout  the 
year,  but  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  in  every  year  they 
should  be  so.  During  this  period  they  ought  to  be  foUowed  by  a 
brief  after-service,  in  which  those  especially  interested  should  be 
pressed  into  a  decision  for  Christ.  If  the  pastor  himself  possesses 
the  evangelistic  temperament,  he  can  make  these  after-services  a 
tremendous  power  for  good. 
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FiDaUy,  it  must  be  the  purpose  and  study  of  both  pastor  and 
people  to  make  the  second  seryioe  as  easy  and  unconventional  as 
possible.  The  spirit  of  welcome  must  be  real  and  unassumed. 
The  seats  must  be  free,  or  apparently  so,  pew-owners  taking  pride 
in  acts  of  hospitality,  and  willing,  if  need  be,  to  sit  in  the  aisles 
or  upon  the  pulpit  steps.  Nothing  will  frighten  away  the  popu- 
lace so  quickly  as  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  exclusiTeness.  Dulcet 
strains  of  music  and  the  best  of  pulpit  oratory  will  never  draw 
the  multitude  into  a  spiritual  ice-house.  The  service  must  be  con- 
spicuously democratic,  and  the  community  made  to  feel  that  God's 
house  is  dedicated  to  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  and  not  set  apart 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  A  chief  prerequisite  to  a  successful 
second  service  is  the  spirit  of  love  and  brotherhood  ;  a  church  in 
which  worldly  distinctions  are  imknown,  and  all  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

John  L.  Scudder. 

JeBSET  ClTT^  K.  J, 


IMMORALITIES  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HEROES. 

Not  the  least  of  the  ethical  difficulties  of  the  Bible  is  the  un- 
worthiness  of  many  of  the  Old  Testament  heroes.  For  example : 
Noah,  so  stupefied  with  wine  that  he  lay  uncovered  in  his  tent, 
unconscious  of  his  nudity ;  yet  we  are  told  that  ^^  Noah  was  a 
righteous  noan,  perfect  in  his  generations,  and  walked  with  Grod ;  ^* 
Lot,  guilty  of  drunkenness,  double  incest,  and  the  indescribable 
meanness  of  offering  the  daughters  of  his  incest  to  the  lusts  of 
the  Sodomites;  yet  Peter  declares  that  "God  delivered  right- 
eous Lot,  sore  distressed  by  the  lascivious  life  of  the  wicked  (for 
that  righteous  man  dwelling  among  them,  in  seeing  and  hearing, 
vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with  their  lawless 
deeds) " ;  Jacob,  cunningly  taking  advantage  of  his  brother's 
hunger  to  buy  from  him  at  a  ridiculous  figure  the  unappraisable 
birthright,  deliberately  lying  to  his  blind  old  father,  meanly  steal- 
ing away  from  his  brother  the  patriarchal  blessing  of  the  first- 
born, accumulating  vast  possessions  in  his  exile  by  his  cunning 
stratagem  of  the  peeled  poplar  and  hazel  rods,  servilely  cringing 
before  his  outraged  brother,  a  man  mercenary  and  deceitful  and 
tricky ;  yet  this  man  is  represented  as  Heaven's  special  favorite,  is 
vouchsafed  the  blessed  visions  of  Bethel  and  Peniel,  and  his  name 
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Israel  has  become  the  most  honorable  designation  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  Jael,  inviting  the  weary  Sisera  to  accept  her  hospitality, 
and  then,  when  he  was  helpless  in  sleep,  nailing  his  head  through 
his  temples  into  the  ground ;  yet  Deborah,  a  mother  in  Israel  and 
a  prophetess  of  the  most  high  God,  exclaims  : 

*^  Blessed  above  women  sliall  Jael  be, 
The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
Blessed  shall  she  be  aboye  women  in  the  tent !  " 

Samson  —  the  muscular,  passionate,  amorous,  rollicking  Hercules 
of  sacred  story  —  banteringly  puzzling  the  Philistines  with  his 
riddle,  comically  avenging  himself  by  his  device  of  the  coupled 
three  hundred  foxes,  grotesquely  slaughtering  the  thousand  Phil- 
istines with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  prankishly  striding  away  with 
the  gates  of  Gaza,  amorously  frolicking  with  Delilah,  grimly  jest- 
ing in  the  very  act  of  committing  suicide ;  yet  this  man  —  so 
jovial  and  mettlesome  and  amorous  and  wayward  —  is  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  muster-roU  of  the  sons  of  faith,  enshrined 
with  such  saintly  names  as  Abel  and  Enoch  and  Abraham  and 
Moses  and  Samuel;  David,  lying  to  the  high-priest  Ahimelech, 
feigning  idiocy  by  scribbling  on  the  gates  of  Gath  and  allowing 
bis  saliva  to  drivel  down  his  beard,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  freebooters,  organizing  a  seraglio,  seducing  Bathsheba, 
murdering  Uriah,  imprecating  psalms  of  crudest  vengeance ;  yet 
this  man  of  deceit  and  adultery  and  murder  is  called  the  ^^  man 
according  to  God's  own  heart." 

Here,  then,  is  the  formidable  problem  of  my  paper  :  How  shall 
we  reconcile  the  immoralities  of  Old  Testament  characters  with 
the  New  Testament  praise  of  them  as  virtuous  saints?  It  is 
really  a  very  grave  problem,  giving  occasion  for  many  a  sneer  in 
the  camp  of  Midian,  many  a  sigh  in  the  camp  of  Israel.  The 
difficulty  is  too  formidable  to  be  dismissed  by  dogmatic  deliver- 
ances, by  special  pleadings,  by  attempts  to  tone  down  the  heinous- 
ness  of  patriarchal  crimes.  Even  Byron,  bad  as  he  was,  sings 
that  neither 

''  Florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme, 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime." 

Let  God  be  true,  although  every  man  should  become  a  liar.  In 
other  wonls,  we  must  be  true  at  what^er  cost  to  our  own  moral 
sense.  For  how  is  it  possible  for  us  really  in  our  hearts  to  adore 
a  God  who  seems  to  us  unrighteous  ?  Our  topic,  then,  demands 
candid  recognition  and  honest  treatment.    Not  that  I  expect  to 
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be  able  to  solve  everythmg.  To  become  wise  as  God,  knowing 
good  and  evil,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  Satanic  suggestion. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  general  principles  which,  I  trust, 
will  shed  light  on  the  grave  subject  in  hand. 

First  of  all :  Remember  that  the  Scriptural  biographies  do  not 
profess  to  be  complete.  Accordingly,  we  are  ignorant  of  all  the 
circumstances  or  ^^  environment ''  belonging  to  a  given  crime.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  ^^  circumstances  do  alter  cases."  The  same  act 
which  in  one  set  of  circumstances  is  right  in  another  set  of  cir- 
cumstances becomes  wrong.  Were  we  aware  of  all  the  details  of 
a  crime,  doubtless  we  would  often  see  occasion  for  modifying  our 
opinion  of  the  blackness  of  the  offense.  Let  us  remember  that 
God  does  not  see  as  man  sees ;  for  man  looks  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, but  God  looks  on  the  heart.  David  was  right ;  ^^  Let 
me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man,  but  into  the  hand  of  Jehovah  : 
for  very  great  are  his  mercies."  Enough  that  our  God  is  a  God 
of  knowledge,  and  by  Him  actions  are  weighed. 

Again :  Distinguish  between  Scriptural  silence  and  Scriptural 
approval.  In  reading  the  Bible,  nothing  impresses  me  more  than 
the  fearless  candor  with  which  it  tells  the  story  of  its  heroes, 
never  concealing  their  defects,  never  palliating  their  crimes.  How 
remorselessly  it  records  the  drunkenness  of  Noah,  the  incest  of 
Lot,  the  wiles  of  Jacob,  the  animalism  of  Samson,  the  crimes  of 
David,  the  denials  of  Peter  —  even  that  rock  on  which  Messiah 
built  his  church,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  is  not  the  way  human  biographers  dare  to  treat 
their  heroes.  Only  a  God  can  afford  to  be  so  brave.  But  let  me 
not  be  diverted  from  my  point,  namely,  this :  Scriptural  silence  is 
not  Scriptural  approval. 

Again :  Kecall  the  low,  infantile  state  of  the  ancient  morality. 
Living  as  we  are  amid  the  Christian  moralities  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  bedwarf  ourselves  far 
enough  backward  into  the  hoary  past  to  form  a  just  notion  of 
the  painfully  pygmy  dimensions  of  the  Old  Testament  ethics. 
Kemember  that  the  Divine  Man  had  not  then  taught  mankind 
by  his  own  life  and  death  how  to  live  and  die.  Erase,  were  it 
possible,  from  human  memory  every  vestige  of  Christ's  character 
and  teachings  and  work ;  what,  think  you,  would  be  the  morals 
of  Christendom  to-day  ?  The  Christian  Church,  at  least  in  this 
matter  of  illumination,  is  in  a  vastly  more  favorable  condition 
than  was  the  Jewish.  What  though  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
greatest  that  had  been  born  of  women  ?    The  least  in  the  king- 
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dom  of  heaven  —  the  Messianic  dispensation  —  is  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist ;  the  smallest  Christian  is  in  point  of  privilege 
greater  than  the  largest  Jew ;  if  he  is  not,  then  the  new  covenant 
in  Christ  Jesus  is  a  failure.  Remember  now  that  David  lived  a 
thousand  years  before  Jesus  was  bom,  a  length  of  time  almost  equal 
to  the  length  of  English  history  from  the  landing  of  William  the 
Conqueror;  that  the  Hebrews  were  for  centuries  bondmen  in 
heathen  Egypt;  that  Abraham  himself  was  the  son  of  an  idolater. 
I  say  these  things,  not  to  palliate  the  ancient  misdeeds,  but  to  rep- 
resent them  fairly ;  not  to  excuse  the  patriarchs,  but  to  be  just  to 
tfaem.  They  lived  in  the  dim  dawn  of  historic  humanity.  A  twi- 
light age  yields,  of  course,  twilight  saints. 

Again :  Take  note  that  the  divine  revelation  of  truth  has  been 
a  process  slowly  unfolding.  **  God,  having  of  old  time  spoken 
unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  his 
Son."  Thousands  of  years  elapsed  between  the  panorama  of  cre- 
ation vouchsafed  to  Moses  the  patriarch  and  the  panorama  of  re- 
creation vouchsafed  to  John  the  apostle.  What  Bacon  said  of 
Nature,  we  may  say  of  Scripture,  "  It  does  nothing  by  leaps." 
The  slowness  of  the  creative  process,  occupying,  it  may  be,  myriads 
of  ages,  foreshadows,  for  aught  I  know,  the  slowness  of  the  moral 
process.  In  all  events,  character  cannot  be  created ;  it  is  the  slow 
deposit  of  experience  and  experience  only.  The  character  of 
Paul  was  impossible  in  the  age  of  Abel.  It  takes  aeons  to  pro- 
duce a  St.  John.  Ages  are  needed  to  develop  the  taper  of  the 
Eden-revelation  into  the  sunlight  of  the  Patmos-apocalypse. 

Again  :  Distinguish  between  absolute  truth,  or  truth  as  it  exists 
unconditionally  in  the  infinite  mind,  and  relative  truth,  or  truth 
as  it  appears  to  our  finite  minds,  now  under  this  set  of  circum- 
stances, now  under  that  set.  In  other  words,  God,  in  revealing 
his  truth  to  men,  has  been  pleased  to  use  the  law  of  adaptation, 
or  (to  employ  the  language  of  modem  philosophy)  the  '^  principle 
of  relativity,"  or  "  law  of  parsimony  of  action."  God's  revelation 
to  men  is  a  splendid  instance  of  what  is  called  ^'  divine  accommo- 
dation," or  adjustment  of  disclosures  to  the  capacities  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  men.  How  vast  the  moral  ascent  from  Moses  to  Jesus ! 
It  is  far  easier  to  obey  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Sinai  than  to 
obey  the  commandments  of  the  Mountain  Sermon.  Indeed,  it 
was  on  tbfe  principle  of  economy  of  action  or  law  of  relativity  that 
the  great  Teacher  himself  ever  proceeded.  Compare,  for  example, 
his  mountain-instruction  given  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry 
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and  his  farewell  sayings  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal.  And  even  on 
this  very  night  He  said  to  his  disciples,  ^'  I  have  yet  many  things 
to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  Aye,  were  He  to 
return  to  earth  to-day,  He  would  still  say  to  his  church  this  same 
thing  that  He  said  to  his  apostles  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Why,  it  is  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  African  slavery  was 
abolished  in  Christian  America.  Nearly  two  millenniums  have 
elapsed  since  the  Prince  of  Peace  pronounced  his  law  of  Love ; 
and  this  great  Christian  nation  still  hesitates  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  international  arbitration,  and  still  persists  in  imagining  that 
we  must  have  a  war  department  and  a  navy  department  and  mili- 
tary schools.  To  this  day  many  a  Christian  feels  in  his  heart  that 
Christ's  teachings  on  the  Mount  are  Utopian.  Now  to  have 
offered  the  teachings  of  the  new  covenant  to  the  children  of  the 
old  would  have  been  like  putting  a  spectroscope  in  the  hands  of 
your  little  child.  Even  our  Master  said :  ^'  Give  not  that  which  is 
holy  unto  the  dogs ;  neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine,  lest 
haply  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  and  rend  you." 
Character  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  largely  a  question  of  degrees 
of  light.  Recall  the  words  of  the  Divine  Man  concerning  the 
Pharisees :  "  K  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had 
not  had  sin  ;  but  now  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin."  O  heirs 
of  the  new  covenant,  go  not  to  the  old  covenant  for  your  morality. 
I  know  indeed  that  Scripture  speaks  of  ^^  Noah  as  a  righteous 
man,  perfect  in  his  generations ; "  of  ^^  righteous  Lot,  sore  dis- 
tressed by  the  lascivious  life  of  the  wicked ;  "  of  Jacob  as  a  man 
"  whom  God  chose  and  loved  ;  "  of  David  as  "  a  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  doing  his  will."  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  take  the 
drunken  Noah  as  my  model  of  sobriety ;  the  incestuous  Lot  as  my 
model  of  chastity ;  the  lying  Jacob  as  my  model  of  truthfulness ; 
the  murderous  David  as  my  model  of  brotherly  love.  Gloriously 
worthy  as  these  men  were  for  their  times,  they,  were  they  living 
now,  would  be  denied  membership  in  our  churches,  and  perhaps 
be  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries.  No,  we  must  not  judge  Old 
Testament  saints  by  New  Testament  standards.  Jesus  Christ 
himself  is  for  our  land  and  day  our  ethics.  Recall  his  own  words : 
*^  That  servant,  who  knew  his  lord's  will,  and  made  not  ready,  nor 
did  according  to  his  wiU,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;  but 
he  that  knew  not,  and  did  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten 
with  few  stripes.  And  to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
much  be  required  ;  and  to  whom  they  commit  much,  of  him  will 
they  ask  the  more." 
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Again :  Note  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sins  of  the  Old 
Testament  worthies  toere  punished.  Take  the  case  of  Jacob  ;  fol- 
low his  fortunes,  or  rather  his  misfortunes ;  note  how  startlingly 
they  illustrate  the  law  of  the  harvest :  '*  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap."  Jacob  sowed  deceit,  and  he  reaped 
deceit,  himself  out-Jacobed  by  uncle  and  wives  and  sons,  so  that 
his  gray  hairs  were  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  his  grave.  Or 
take  the  case  of  Moses,  although  he  seems  to  have  approached  as 
near  perfection  as  mortal  man  ever  did,  yet  because,  on  one 
memorable  occasion,  he  indulged  in  a  burst  of  temper  and  spoke 
unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  setting 
his  foot  in  the  promised  land.  Or  take  the  case  of  David,  in  the 
lamentable  afiPair  of  Bathsheba,  how  swiftly  he  was  bereft  of  the 
son  of  his  guilty  love ;  from  that  day  the  sword  never  departed 
from  his  house  ;  how  sorrowful  his  old  age  1  As  we  recall  these 
instances  of  sin  and  punishment  on  the  part  of  God's  ancient 
servants,  we  are  forced  to  declare  with  Victor  Hugo,  freethinker 
though  he  was :  — 

^'Justice  is  a  theorem;  punishment  is  as  exact  as  Euclid; 
crime  has  its  angles  of  incidence  and  its  angles  of  reflecjkion ;  and 
we  men  tremble  when  we  perceive  in  the  obscurity  of  human 
destiny  the  lines  and  figures  of  that  enormous  geometry  which 
the  crowd  calls  chance,  and  the  thinking  man  calls  Providence." 

Once  more :  Observe  the  trend  of  the  character.  How  absurd 
it  would  be  to  undertake  the  general  course  of  the  Mississippi  by 
taking  two  or  three  local  observations !  How  absurd  to  deduce 
the  average  temperature  of  a  year  in  a  definite  locality  by  ob- 
serving the  thermometer  some  summer  day  when  the  mercury 
marks  100  degrees  in  the  shade,  or  some  winter  blizzard  when  it 
marks  30  degrees  below  zero !  But  is  this  any  more  absurd  than 
it  is  to  determine  Jacob's  general  character  by  bis  fraudulent 
purchase  of  the  birthright;  or  David's  general  character  by 
his  seduction  of  Bathsheba ;  or  Peter's  general  character  by  his 
denial  of  his  Master  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal  ?  The  trend  of 
a  river  is  to  be  learned  by  its  general  course,  not  by  its  local 
bends  or  eddies.  To  get  at  the  temperature  for  a  year,  you  must 
average  it.  Do  not  decide,  then,  a  man's  character  by  his  excep- 
tions, but  decide  it  by  his  trend.  Never  judge  a  man  by  spots. 
We  are  told,  and  I  suppose  it  is  generaUy  true,  that  men  do  not 
suddenly  fall ;  as  a  rule,  a  series  of  stumbling  precedes.  Never- 
theless, the  opposite  is  sometimes  true :  a  man  who  has  lived  a 
blameless  life  sometimes  falls  as  suddenly  as  Niagara,  and  the  fall 
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is  as  terrible.  Look  now  at  the  trend  of  Jacob.  His  brother 
Esau  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  been  far  nobler ;  he  was  not,  as 
the  world  goes,  a  specially  bad  man ;  he  was  a  lover  of  nature, 
brave,  impetuous,  free-hearted,  the  Bobin  Hood  of  antiquity,  just 
such  a  character  as  awakens  at  least  our  passing  admiration  ;  but 
these  were  superficial  virtues  rather  than  radical  On  the  other 
hand,  Jacob,  at  first  sight,  repels  us  by  his  mean  selfishness  and 
deliberate  craftiness;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  his  many  and 
fearful  faults,  Jacob  was  really  a  profoundly  moral  character ;  he 
prized  the  birthright  and  the  patriarchal  blessing  because  they 
were  sacred  privileges,  tokens  of  a  divine  Messianic  covenant ;  he 
lived  in  tbe  future,  and  he  shaped  his  career  accordingly ;  true, 
he  shaped  it  ignobly,  in  a  worldly-wise  way,  trusting  in  his  own 
adroitness  rather  than  in  God's  promise ;  that  is  to  say,  he  hoped 
that  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means  ;  but  though  he  was  wrong 
in  his  means,  he  was  right  in  his  end ;  his  very  selfishness  and 
subtilty  were  bom  of  faith;  the  very  greatness  of  his  ideal 
tempted  him  to  use  wrong  means ;  instead  of  patiently  trusting 
God's  own  time  and  way  of  executing  his  promise,  he  undertook 
to  hasten  that  execution  by  his  own  strategy.  Do  we  ourselves 
never  undertake  to  do  the  same  ?  Or,  take  the  case  of  David,  ^^a 
man  after  God's  own  heart,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  liar,  an 
adulterer,  and  an  assassin.  Remember,  then,  that  David  lived  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Divine  Man  taught  the  philosophy  and 
exemplified  the  art  of  holy  living.  To  have  demanded  from 
David  the  personal  illustration  of  the  Beatitudes,  or  of  that  man- 
date of  love  which  Christ  himself  called  his  new  commandment, 
would  have  been  like  demanding  from  your  little  son  a  mastery  of 
Newton's  "  Principia."  Moreover,  although  David  was  guilty  of 
so  many  dark  deeds,  he  was,  nevertheless,  true  of  heart ;  and 
so  the  general  trend  of  his  character  was  heavenward.  What 
though  he  fell  so  often  and  so  profoundly?  He  was  evermore 
trying  to  rise  again.  Listen  to  that  fierce  censor  of  humanity, 
Thomas  Carlyle :  — 

*^  On  the  whole,  we  make  too  much  of  faults ;  the  details  of  the 
business  hide  the  real  centre  of  it  Faults?  The  greatest  of 
faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be  conscious  of  none.  Readers  of  the 
Bible  above  all,  one  would  think,  might  know  better.  Who  is 
called  there,  *'  the  man  according  to  God's  own  heart '  ?  David, 
the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough ;  blackest  crimes ; 
there  was  no  want  of  sins.  And  thereupon  the  unbelievers  sneer 
and  ask.  Is  this  your  man  according  to  God's  heart?    The  sneer. 
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I  must  say,  seems  to  me  a  shallow  one.  Wliat  are  faults,  what  are 
the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if  the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse, 
temptations,  true,  often  baffled,  never-ended  struggle  of  it,  be  for- 
gotten? Of  all  acts,  is  not,  for  a  man,  repeMance  the  most 
divine  ?  The  deadliest  sin,  I  say,  were  that  same  supercilious 
oonsciousness  of  no  sin ;  —  that  is  death ;  the  heart  so  conscious  is 
divorced  from  sincerity,  humility,  and  fact ;  is  dead :  it  is  ^  pure ' 
as  dead  dry  sand  is  pure.  David's  life  and  history,  as  written  for 
us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the  truest  emblem 
ever  given  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and  warfare  here  below. 
All  earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an 
earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best.  Struggle 
often  baffled,  down  as  into  entire  wreck,  yet  a  struggle  never 
ended ;  ever,  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose, 
begun  anew.  Poor  himian  nature  I  Is  not  a  man's  walking,  in 
truth,  always  that:  ^a  succession  of  falls'?  Man  can  do  no 
other.  In  this  wild  element  of  a  Life,  he  has  to  struggle  onwards ; 
now  fallen,  deep-abased ;  and  ever,  with  tears,  repentance,  with 
bleeding  heart,  he  has  to  rise  again,  struggle  again  still  onwards. 
That  his  struggle  be  a  faithful,  unconquerable  one :  that  is  the 
question  of  questions.  We  will  put  up  with  many  sad  details,  if 
the  soul  of  it  were  true."  ^ 

Let  us,  then,  be  lenient  in  judging  Old  Testament  heroes.  Let 
us  hesitate  to  be  severer  with  them  than  we  are  with  ourselves. 
Even  in  our  own  times,  when  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Mansoul 
are  illumined  by  the  electric  lights  of  Christianity,  the  best  of  us 
trip  and  fall.  What  wonder,  then,  that  under  that  ancient  night- 
sky,  when  the  only  lights,  comparatively  speaking,  were  dim 
tapers,  the  infants  of  antiquity  were  not  only  perpetually  stum- 
bling, but  also  sometimes  even  lying  quite  prostrate? 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  be  rigorous  in  judging  ourselves. 
Lbten  to  our  divine  Judge  himself :  ^^  To  whom  much  is  given,  of 
him  will  much  be  required."  Let  not  Noah  and  Jacob  and  Samson 
and  David  rise  up  in  the  day  of  judgment  to  condemn  us.  We 
have  not  committed  their  outward  sins ;  but  it  is  possible  that  we 
have  committed  their  inward  sins.  Let  us  not,  then,  be  too 
lenient  with  ourselves.  He  that  is  without  sin  among  us,  let  him 
first  oast  a  stone  I 

George  Dana  Boardman. 

PltTf.Al^»T.PIfTA^    Pa. 

^  Heroes  and  Hero^Wonhip^ 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  EARLY  TRADITION  RESPECTING  PREACHING  TO  THE  DEAD. 

MoDEKN  historical  inyestigation,  combined  with  a  reviyed  interest  in 
questions  of  Eschatology,  has  brought  into  prominence  the  belief  of  the 
Ancient  Church  in  a  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  dead.  So  early,  so 
widely,  does  this  faith  appear  that  it  has  the  stamp  of  a  genuine  apos- 
tolic tradition.  This  relation  of  the  fact  g^iyes  to  it  a  certain  dogmatic 
importance.  If  we  cannot  explain  it  without  admitting  a  probable  apos- 
tolic origin,  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  questioning  certain  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  put  upon  the  sacred  writings.  The  gospel  is 
essentially  the  revelation  of  Grod  in  his  power  and  willingness  to  forgive 
and  save.  If  the  gospel  has  been  preached  to  men  in  the  other  world, 
then  to  the  same  extent  forgiveness  has  been  offered  there,  and  recovery 
to  life.  The  probable  fact  of  such  a  preaching,  therefore,  naturally  allies 
itself  with  a  hope  of  some  extension  of  the  opportunities  of  grace  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  present  life  and  tends  to  modify  conflicting  dogmas. 

It  is  right  and  important  that  the  evidence  for  such  a  fact  should  be 
rigorously  tested,  and  also  that  its  scope  should  be  determined.  In  a  re- 
cent work  by  a  New  England  Congregational  Pastor  we  have  the  result 
of  an  interesting  attempt  at  such  investigation.^ 

The  author  shows  conclusively  that  the  early  Christians  believed  the 
gospel  to  have  been  preached  to  the  dead.  He  finds  support  for  this 
faith  in  Biblical  testimony.  Its  prevalence  argues  its  apostolic  sanction. 
His  use  of  early  patristic  testimony  seems  to  us  at  times  to  be  somewhat 
unguarded  and  indiscriminate,  yet  his  general  conclusion  on  this  point, 
we  have  no  doubt,  stands  secure.  1^ he  fact  of  a  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  the  dead  is  an  early  Christian  tradition,  and  one  which  cannot  well  be 
explained  apart  from  apostolic  authority.  It  is  creditable  to  the  scholar- 
ship and  candor  of  Dr.  Love  that,  notwithstanding  certain  dogmatic  pre- 
possessions, he  fully  recognizes  these  historic  testimonies.  We  trust  that 
his  book  will  give  them  wider  currency. 

We  have,  however,  an  issue  to  join  with  his  book.  Dr.  Love  claims 
that  the  early  testimonies  limit  themselves  to  a  preaching  of  the  gospel  to 
the  righteous  dead.  Even  if  they  were  thus  restricted,  it  should  be  care- 
fully noticed,  this  of  itself  would  not  authorize  a  dogmatic  inference  ad- 
verse to  the  possibility  of  a  more  extensive  offer  of  salvation.  If,  for  in- 
stance, Iremeub  goes  no  further  than  Dr.  Love  supposes  in  his  allusions 
to  the  subject,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  was  no  broader 
tradition,  still  less  that  there  was  a  tradition  which  positively  excluded 
anything  beyond.     Because  a  man  does  not  say  that  he  holds  something 

1  Future  Probation  Examined.  By  William  DeLoss  Love,  Pastor  at  South 
Hadley,  Mass.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  18  &  20  Astor  Place  ;  London, 
44  Fleet  Street    1888. 
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more,  it  is  illogical  to  infer  from  this  premise  that  he  holds  there  b  not 
something  more.  We  may  also  pass  hy  Dr.  Love's  attempt  to  show  that 
the  Fathers  denied  for  all  men  any  fatore  opportunity  of  grace,  for  the 
testimonies  he  adduces  on  this  point  are  for  the  most  part,  on  the  face  of 
them,  inconclusiye,  and  a  critical  examination  destroys  the  evidential 
power  of  what  at  first  view  might  seem  to  he  effective.  We  think  that  his 
whole  list  yields  hut  one  available  witness,  and  his  testimony  alone  is  in- 
sufficient ;  for  he  only  gives  his  own  opinion  on  a  point  where  the  ques* 
tion  at  issue  requires  for  its  determination  in  favor  of  Dr.  Love's  content 
tion  a  consensus  of  opinions.  The  proof,  in  other  words,  of  an  apostolic 
tradition  which  positively  excluded  the  hope  of  future  grace  for  any  ex- 
cept those  who  here  had  lived  rightly  and  had  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  is  wanting.  The  question,  dieref  ore,  recurs  whether  the  early 
testimonies  so  limit  the  belief  in  a  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  dead 
as  to  imply  that  all  but  the  righteous  are  excluded  from  its  benefits. 

Fortunately  we  have  not  to  argue  with  Dr.  Love  whether  the  Apostle 
Peter  probably  meant  to  teach  that  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Hades. 
He  agrees  with  most  scholars,  not  under  the  control  of  dogmatic  preju- 
dice, in  interpreting  1  Pet  iiL  18-20,  and  iv.  6,  of  an  actual  presentation 
of  the  gospel  to  the  dead.  His  concessions  on  this  point  seem  to  us  to 
settle  the  case  against  the  main  contention  of  his  book.  An  apostolic 
testimony  is  the  object  of  the  whole  historic  quest.  The  utterances  of 
the  Fathers  are  valuable  oHly  so  far  as  they  help  us  to  reach  this  goal. 
Clement,  L*ensBus  and  the  rest  have  no  wisdom  of  their  own  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  anxious  to  listen  to  their  voices  only  to  see  if  we  can  catch 
the  tone  of  an  earlier  utterance  from  men  who  were  commissioned  to 
speak  with  authority,  or  can  obtain  any  aid  in  understanding  what  has 
been  preserved  for  us  in  their  authentic  writings.  Few  books  in  the 
Canon  have  a  clearer  canonical  title  than  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  If 
the  passages  in  question  are  to  be  understood,  as  the  Greek  Fathers  un- 
derstood them,  and  as  Dr.  Love  interprets  them,  of  a  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  in  the  other  world,  there  is  plain  Biblical  warrant  for  the  hope 
that  there  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy  there  for  those  who  have  not  re- 
ceived and  spumed  the  motives  of  the  gospel  here.  Dr.  Love,  however, 
resists  this  inference.  His  exegetical  opposition  centres  in  the  word 
TTore,  translated  in  King  James's  version  <^  sometime,"  and  more  accu- 
rately in  the  Revision  "aforetime."  The  spirits  to  whom  Christ 
preached,  he  argues,  are  said  to  have  been  "aforetime  disobedient," 
therefore  they  were  not  so  when  the  gospel  was  revealed  to  them,  conse- 
quently they  must  have  repented  previously,  or,  as  Dr.  Love  supposes,  in 
this  life.  This  is  ingenious ;  is  it  anything  more  ?  The  following  objec- 
tions seem  to  us  conclusive  against  it.  (1)  The  word  ttotc  (aforetime, 
in  time  past,)  does  not  imply  a  contrast  with  the  time  when  the  preaching 
was  done.  The  same  word  appears  in  1  Thess.  ii.  5.  "  For  neither  at 
any  time  (ttotc)  were  we  found  using  words  of  flattery."     Paul  does  not 
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mean  that  he  had  once  (irorc)  not  been,  but  now  was,  a  flatterer. 
(2)  The  irorc  ifl  inserted  in  order  to  lessen  the  abruptness  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  time  of  the  deaeenstts  to  the  days  of  Noah :  ^'  who  were 
disobedient  in  the  former  days  when,"  etc  (die  einst  nngehorsam  gewe- 
sen,  Weizsftcker).  (3)  The  fact  that  dirci^ocnv  (were  disobedient) 
denotes  not  a  state  of  nnbelief,  but  an  act  (cf.  Thayer's  Grinmi,  s.  v. 
'<  refuse  belief  ")  excludes  the  supposition  of  an  implied  contrast  between 
an  earlier  and  a  later  state.  (4)  Notwithstanding  what  our  author  says 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  prison,"  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  ex- 
cludes here  the  idea  of  penitence  before  death.  (5)  Considering  the  at- 
tention this  passage  has  received,  it  is  of  weight  that  no  previous  com- 
mentator, so  far  as  we  are  awa^,  has  proposed  Dr.  Love's  interpretation. 
For  these  reasons,  rejecting  his  suggestion  as  to  penitence  in  this  life, 
but  agreeing  with  his  exegesis  of  the  passage  as  declarative  of  a  preach- 
ing to  the  dead,  we  find  in  it  a  probable  affirmation  of  an  extension  of 
divine  grace  beyond  the  limit  of  an  earthly  probation. 

In  his  comment  on  iv.  6,  Dr.  Love  goes  still  further  with  us.  Indeed 
we  cannot  see  why  he  has  not  entered  on  a  path  which  leads  to  all  the 
conclusions  respecting  Probation  which  have  seemed  to  us  probable. 
He  says :  — 

"  In  this  Scripture,  one  reason  given  for  this  preaching  to  the  dead  is  this : 
'That  they  might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh.'  They  needed  ad- 
justment to  the  gospel,  that  they  might  be  judged  '  according  to/  or  as,  men 
then  in  the  ./2mA  who  knew  of  Christ  were  to  be  judged.  Christ  most  be  made 
known  to  them,  and  they  must  accept  him,  and  have  faith  in  him,  as  they  had 
the  heart  to  do.  And  all  this  must  be  before  the  judgment.  The  ApoeUe 
Paul  indicates  that  'When  Grentiles  which  have  no  law  do  by  nature  the 
things  of  the  law '  (Rom.  ii.  14),  they  will  be  judged  so  far  forth  according  to 
the  light  they  have.  But  of  course  he  would  say  that  they  must  sooner  or  later 
know  both  the  law  and  Christ,  and  be  judged  with  reference  to  their  acceptance 
of  them.  Thus  they  will '  be  judged  according  to,  or  as,  men  in  the  flesh ' 
who  know  of  Christ. 

"  The  other  reason  given  in  tiiis  Scripture  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to 
the  dead  who  died  before  Christ,  is  this  :  '  That  they  might  .  .  .  live  accord- 
ing to  God  in  the  spirit'  '  In  the  Spirit ' ;  in  their  souls  separate  from  the 
body.  '  Live  according  to  Grod'  ;  live  according  to  Grod  as  he  is  made  known 
in  the  gospel,  not  merely  as  known  in  nature.  They  needed  the  gospel 
preached  to  them,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  might  appreciate  the  great 
love  of  God,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  and  thus  in  spirit JuUy  live" 

The  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  Christ  before  the  judgment  is  here 
unqualifiedly  affirmed.  Is  this  a  moral  necessity?  This  b  plainly  as- 
serted in  the  words  italicized  by  their  author,  that  they  might  '*  in  spirit 
fuUy  live."  Has  it  any  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  final  judgment  ? 
This  also  seems  to  be  asserted.  Those  who  die  without  knowledge  of 
Christ  must  be  made  acquainted  with  Him,  that  they  may  be  judged  as 
men  are  ''who  know  Him."     Why?     Dr.  Love  seems  to  have  over* 
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looked  the  conneetion  between  yerses  6  and  6,  expressed  in  the  word 
"  For"  (yap)*  Verse  6  not  only  states  that  the  gospel  was  preached  to 
the  dead  for  the  specific  purposes  named,  bat  also  advances  this  fact  as  a 
proof  ihat  men  who  die  in  ignorance  of  Christ  will  come  before  Him  as 
their  Jadge.  They  will  do  so  becaose  He  will  first  have  been  made  known 
to  th^n  in  his  grace.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  He  should  not 
judge  them ;  rather  there  is  the  same  reason  why  He  shoold  that  applies 
to  other  men.  So  far  as  we  have  noticed,  commentators  who  attempt  to 
rid  verse  6  of  the  meaning  Dr.  Love  justly  finds  in  it  pay  no  attention  to 
this  logical  connection  wi^  verse  5,  which  is  marked  by  the  word  '^  For  " 
(yap).  When  its  dne  force  is  given  to  it,  and  Dr.  Love's  interpretation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  verse  is  admitted,  we  have  this  sequence  of 
thought :  Christ  will  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  for  all  men  will 
alike  be  prepared  for  his  judgment  because  He  will  have  been  made 
known  to  aU.  Judgment  by  Christ  is  related  to  knowledge  of  Christ 
The  one  is  as  universal  as  the  other.  Dr.  Love  seeks  to  limit  the  per- 
sons spoken  of  as  ''  the  dead  "  in  verse  6,  as  he  does  the  **  spirits  "  re- 
ferred to  in  iiL  19.  Only  those  are  spoken  of  who  died  penitent  —  the 
righteous  dead.  When  the  connection  is  noticed  we  see  at  once  that  the 
Apostie  has  in  mind  peculiarly  those  who  had  not  lived  here  right- 
eously. Thus  the  moral  necessity  for  the  preaching  to  the  dead  is  a  part 
of  the  same  necessity  which  governs  the  whole  plan  and  purpose  of  re- 
demption —  the  necessity  of  redeeming  love,  the  necessity  of  a  divine 
impartiality  in  the  determination  of  eternal  destinies,  the  necessity  of  a 
justice  which  guards  such  impartiality  and  such  love.  So  long  as  this 
verse  stands  in  the  Canon  will  there  be  men  who  will  find  in  it  ground 
for  hope  that  every  man  who  sees  Christ  as  his  Judge  will  first  see  Him 
distinctiy  revealed  as  his  suffering  and  atoning  Redeemer. 

Does  the  early  tradition  of  the  Church  exclude  such  a  hope  in  the 
greatness  of  Grod's  plan  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Dr.  Love  in  his  quotations.  It  is  a  seri^ 
ous  defect  in  his  work  that  he  does  not  weigh  men  and  testimony,  but 
aocunmlates  citations.  In  order  to  answer  the  question  we  have  raised  it 
will  suffice  to  turn  to  four  of  the  Fathers  within  the  limit  of  time  drawn 
by  Dr.  Love,  who,  from  their  position,  character,  and  attainments,  have 
the  best  right  to  be  heard :  Irenieus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eu- 
sebius  of  Cesarea.  The  last,  thou^  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Love,  deserves 
attention  on  account  of  his  great  learning.  No  other  writer  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  early  time  shows  so  wide  and  minute  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  eariy  Church. 

IrensBus  refers  nine  or  ten  times  to  the  descensus.  Usually  where  there 
is  allusion  to  its  purpose  the  salvation  of  the  saints  of  the  ancient  econ- 
omy is  specified.  Usually  a  special  reason  for  this  appears  in  the  imme- 
diate eontext    It  is  explicable,  apart  from  this,  in  the  object  of  his  work. 

▼OL.  XI.  — MO.  63.  19 
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He  is  controverting  men  who  ascribed  creation  to  an  inferior  deity,  the 
JehoTah  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  inrolred,  especially  with  Marcion, 
the  disparagement  of  the  ancient  worthies.  Only  twice,  however,  does 
Irennus  specify  with  any  particnlarity  to  whom  the  preaching  in  question 
was  addressed.    One  of  these  passages  reads  as  follows :  *- 

**  It  was  for  this  reason,  too,  that  the  Lord  descended  into  the  regions  beneath 
the  earth,  preaching  his  advent  also  in  them,  since  there  was  remission  of 
sins  for  those  who  believe  in  Him  (remissione  peocatomm  ezistente  his  qai 
eredont  in  eum).  Now  all  those  believed  in  Him  who  had  hope  towards  Him, 
that  is,  those  who  proclaimed  his  advent  and  served  [or  submitted  to]  his  dia- 
pensations,  the  righteous  men,  the  prophets,  and  the  patriarchs,  to  whom  He 
remitted  sins  in  the  same  way  as  He  did  to  us,  which  sins  we  should  not  lay 
to  their  charge,  if  we  would  not  despise  the  grace  of  Grod.  For  as  these  men 
did  not  impute  unto  us  (the  Gentiles)  our  transgressions  (incontinentias),  which 
we  wrought  before  Christ  was  manifested  among  us,  so  also  it  is  not  right  that 
we  should  lay  blame  upon  those  who  sinned  before  Christ's  coming.  For  *  all 
men  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Grod,'  and  are  not  justified  of  themselves,  but 
by  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  —  they  who  earnestly  direct  their  eyes  towards  his 
light."  1 

Here  Irenseos  first  affirms  unqualifiedly  that  remission  of  sins  exists 
in  the  other  world  for  those  who  believe.  The  possibility  of  such  remis- 
sion in  the  realm  of  the  dead  is  the  reason  why  the  Ix>rd  proclaimed  his 
advent  below  —  that  advent  which  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  specify  persons  who  in  the  other  world  did  believe  on  Him. 
Here  there  is  limitation  not  of  the  preaching,  but  of  believers.  His 
language  necessarily,  and  we  think  probably  in  intention,  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament.  At  any  rate  these  are 
made  prominent  Why  is  this  ?  Does  it  imply  that  he  excluded  all 
others  ?  This  cannot  be,  for  elsewhere,  as  we  shall  see,  his  inclusion  is 
larger.  Even  if  the  two  enumerations  are  equal,  the  emphasis  is  stiU  on 
the  righteous  of  the  older  covenant.  The  explanation  of  this  restriction 
lies  in  his  purpose,  and  no  other  is  required.  He  is  contending  with 
men  who  disparaged  the  Old  Testament  saints  on  account  of  their  trans- 
gressions, who  maintained  that  their  Grod  —  the  Grod  of  the  Jews  — 
*wafl  a  degenerate  deity,  and  that  Christ  announced  another  Grod  than  the 
Creator  and  Father  acknowledged  by  the  church,  or  than  the  Jehovah  of 
the  ancient  covenant.  Irenseus  does  not  deny  the  sins  of  a  David  or 
Solomon,  but  calls  attention  Brst  to  God's  dealings  with  them,  in  correc- 
tion and  punishment,  and  then  to  his  descent  to  them  in  the  other  world, 
proclaiming  to  them  the  advent  by  which  alone  any  man  can  be  justified, 
so  that  it  is  plain  there  is  one  moral  administration,  one  way  of  salva- 
tion, one  God  and  Father  of  all.  To  understand  his  specification  of 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  here  and  elsewhere,  as  the  objects  of  the  descenr 
9U8,  we  must  remember  that  he  was  not  dealing  with  men  who  honored 
Hebrew  piety  after  the  manner  of  the  Puritans,  but  with  men  who  like 
^  Irenaui  agamst  Heresies,  iv.  27, 2. 
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Mardon  thought  that  Cain  and  the  Sodomites  would  be  saved  by  Chrisi^s 
appearance  in  Hades,  but  not  Enoch,  nor  Noah,  nor  Abraham. 
The  other  passage  to  which  we  have  referred  widens  the  view. 

"  For  not  merely  for  those  who  believed  on  Him  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
Cssar  did  Christ  come,  .  .  .  but  for  all  men  universally,  who  from  the  begin- 
ning, according  to  their  capacity,  in  their  generation  have  both  feared  and 
loved  God,  and  practised  justice  and  piety  towards  their  neii^bonrs,  and  have 
earnestly  desired  to  see  Christ  and  to  hear  his  voice.  .  .  .  For  it  is  tmly  '  one 
God  who '  directed  the  patriarchs  towards  his  dispensations  and  has  '  justified 
the  circumcision  by  faith  and  the  uncircumoision  through  faith.' " 

As  this  last  sentence  shows,  pious  heathen  are  here  numbered  among 
the  saved.  The  preceding  context,  which  refers  to  the  deaeensusj  indi- 
cates that  Irenasus  thought  of  such  persons  as  receiving  the  same  benefits 
from  it  as  did  pious  Israelites.  The  point  of  view  of  the  whole  passage  is 
also  given  in  the  same  sentence :  there  is  but  one  God,  and  but  one  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  all  who  are  saved.  Irenssus  b  not  discussing  the  extent  of 
the  offer  of  salvation  against  those  who  would  limit  it,  but  the  oneness 
of  all  dispensations  of  grace  and  their  concurrence  in  Christ  and  the  Qt(A 
whom  He  reveals,  as  against  the  Gnostic  contention  for  a  higher  Deily 
and  other  methods  of  salvation. 

We  are  not  warranted,  therefore,  by  such  citations  in  concluding  that 
he  limited  every  operation  of  grace  in  the  other  worid  to  the  righteous 
dead,  -^  still  less  that  he  represents  a  church  tradition  to  this  effect. 

Perhaps  this  negative  result  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  with  absolute  aa- 
Burance.  Yet  justice  to  Irenssus  and  our  subject  seems  to  require  some- 
thing more. 

In  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  Irenasus  contends  vigorously  for  the 
essential  unity  of  man's  moral  history.  <*  The  Word  is  always  present 
with  the  human  race  "  ;  the  Son  has  been  present  with  his  own  handir 
work  from  the  beginning."  ^  There  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  Creation, 
and  a  universal  moral  providence.  Human  history  is  guided  by  a  divine 
purpose  to  prepare  men  for  salvation.'  God  has  a  right  to  give  men,  m 
He  does,  different  advantages,  but  progress  is  always  possible  where  his 
gifts  are  becomingly  used.'  All  men  have  some  religious  knowledge,  and 
toe  under  corresponding  obligation.  There  may  be  such  use  of  moral 
opportunity  under  every  condition  of  life  as  to  prepare  for  future  and  in- 
creased good.  Christ  will  finally  be  revealed  in  saving  power  to  all  who 
have  looked  toward  the  light  and  f<^owed  it.  Not  that  any  can  be  saved 
by  their  own  righteousness,  but  faith  in  Gk>d  is  accepted  wherever  exer- 
eised,  and  it  ensures  the  gift  of  eternal  lif e.^ 

It  is  more  difficult  lo  determine  ^khsX  is  Irenieus's  view  of  the  fotove 

1  Op,ciLm.  16,  6  ;  18,  1 ;  iv.  6,  7  ;  25,  3  ;  33,  7  ;  v.  18,  a 

«  Ih,  iii.  26, 1 ;  iv.  6,  7  ;  14  ;  16 ;  20,  7. 

»  Ih.  iv.  9,  3  ;  11,  2,  3. 

*  76.  iv.  20, 4-7 ;  22,2;  26^1;  27,2;  d6|  7. 
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condition  of  those  under  the  pre-Christian  dispensations  who  have  not 
performed  such  acts  of  penitence  and  faith  as  were  possible.  He  re- 
gards them  as  sinful  and  guilty,  as  under  condemnation  and  liable  to 
punishment  He  sees  no  hope  for  them  save  in  repentance  and  the  di- 
vine forgiveness  assured  in  Christ  He  knows  of  no  salvation  apart  horn 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  But  is  their  probation  ended  here  ?  He  no- 
where raises  this  specific  question.  We  can  only  ascertain  whether  his 
language  implies  that  he  held  opinions  which  yield  an  inferential  answer 
to  it  Commenting  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  he  says  that  it 
plainly  declares  that  "  each  dass  receives  a  meet  habitation,  even  before 
the  judgment."  ^  He  is  arguing  against  transmigration,  and  so  avails  him- 
self for  his  purpose  of  the  fixed  condition  of  souls  taught  in  the  parable. 
We  cannot  conclude  with  certainty  from  this  that  he  regarded  ^e  destiny 
of  all  as  absolutely  determined  '<  even  before  the  judgment,"  though  it  is 
relatively  so  as  respects  re-birth  into  this  world,  or  union  of  the  soul  with 
some  other  body  than  its  own.  The  phrase  '^  even  before  "  may  indicate 
an  underlying  habitual  thought  that  the  judgment  is  the  decisive  day.  We 
have  searched  carefully  for  any  statement,  or  turn  of  expression,  which 
may  reveal  his  ultimate  thought,  and  have  marked  some  fifty  passages  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked.  He  strongly  resists 
the  current  Gnostic  antinomianism,  dualism,  and  fatalism,  and  draws 
firmly  under  every  dispensation  the  distinction  between  those  who  obey 
Grod  and  those  who  disobey.  Every  sin  involves  guilt,  requires  atone- 
ment, unforgiven  will  incur  punishment,  more  or  less  severe.  They  who 
persist  in  wickedness,  '^without  repentance  and  without  return,"  will 
justly  receive  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire,  though  this  was  not  pre- 
pared for  man  in  the  first  place  (principaliter),  but  for  him  "  who  beguiled 
man  and  caused  him  to  offend,"  <'  and  for  those  angels  who  became  apos- 
tate with  him."  *  All  recovery  is  by  grace.  Adam,  including  the  race, 
is  the  lost  sheep  which  the  good  shepherd  seeks  and  finds,  that  He  may 
bring  it  back  to  the  fold  of  Hf e.  If  it  were  not  found,  all  men  were  *'  still 
held  in  perdition."  Yet  nowhere,  if  we  mistake  not,  does  Irenieus  con- 
nect ultimate  irreversible  and  actual  doom  with  the  sins  of  those  who 
lived  and  died  without  the  knowledge  of  that  Incarnate  Redeemer  by 
whose  advent  and  cross  alone  man  can  be  fully  recovered  to  Grod.*  Li 
view  of  this  fact,  —  or,  at  the  lowest,  of  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
to  this  effect^ —  we  attach  the  more  importance  to  his  unqualified  asser- 
tion already  cited,  that  ^^  there  is,"  in  the  other  world,  *'  remission  of  sins 
for  such  as.  believe  in  Him  " ;  and  to  the  contrast  which  he  draws  be- 
tween the  punishments  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  and  that  to  which 
those  are  exposed  who  reject  a  manifested  Saviour.  Here  indeed,  as 
elsewhere,  the  difference  drawn  is  in  part  quantitative  rather  than  quali- 
tative ;  but  there  is  also  at  the  close  a  fullness  and  completeness  of  con- 

1  Ibid.  iL  84, 1.  «  iWtf .  iiL  23,  a 

«  7Wi.iv.27,2;9,  8;  8,2;  iiL28,l,8;  iv.  2,  7. 
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trast  which  seems  to  imply  that  final  and  remediless  penalty  is  conceived 
of  as  correlative  to  an  absolute  rejection  of  the  divine  mercy  manifested 
in  Christ.     He  sajs,  contrasting  Uie  Old  Testament  with  the  New :  — 

**  Both  here,  therefore,  and  there  is  the  same  righteousness  of  Grod  in  yindi- 
cating  Grod ;  there  indeed  typically,  temporarily  and  more  moderately,  but 
here  truly,  and  forever,  and  more  severely.  .  .  .  For  as  in  the  New  Testament 
that  faith  of  men  which  is  toward  Grod  is  increased,  receiving  an  addition,  the 
Son  of  God,  in  order  that  man  too  might  become  a  partaker  of  €rod  ;  so  is  also 
the  circumspectness  of  his  behaviour  increased,  since  we  are  bidden  to  abstain 
not  only  from  evil  deeds,  but  from  the  very  thoughts,  and  from  idle  words,  and 
empty  talk,  and  scurrilous  language.  So,  also,  the  punishment  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  the  Word  of  God,  and  despise  his  advent,  and  turn  backward,  is 
amplified  (adampliata)  ;  in  that  it  is  made  not  only  temporal,  but  also  eter- 
nal." i 

A  change  from  temporary  punishment  to  eternal  is  not  one  of  degree 
merely.  Under  the  New  Testament  dispensation  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment is  filled  out  (adampliata),  as  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  save  ful- 
fills all  preceding  intimations  of  mercy.  Absoluteness  of  penalty  comes, 
historically  at  least,  with  completeness  of  divine  manifestation.  In 
Christ  men  see  the  Father,  for  despising  whom  and  the  advent  of  his 
Son,  men  will  be  sent  into  eternal  fire.'  Alluding  to  the  sin  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  making  the  golden  calf  and  desiring  to  return  to  Egypt,  Irenseus 
says  that  it  brought  upon  them  punishment,  but  did  not  ^^cut  them  off 
from  God  "  ;  but  of  those  who  clung  to  Jewish  ordinances  after  the  ad- 
vent, and  scoffed  at  the  liberty  and  grace  it  brought,  and  pretended  to  do 
more  than  t^e  law  prescribed,  and  were  full  of  wickedness,  he  afiirms, 
that  such  Grod  "  has  assigned  to  everlasting  perdition  by  cutting  them  off 
from  life."  *  He  that  believes  in  the  Lord  ^^ '  is  not  condemned,'  that  is, 
is  not  separated  from  Grod."  The  unbeliever  is  *' '  condemned  already, 
because  he  has  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God ' ;  that  is,  he  separated  himself  from  God  of  his  own  accord." 
^<  Since  then  some  run  unto  the  light  and  by  faith  unite  themselves 
unto  God,  others  withdraw  from  the  light  and  separate  themselves  from 
Grod,  the  Word  of  Grod  comes  introducing  (hrdywv)  for  all  a  fit  habita- 
tion." ^  '<  The  Lord  indeed  judges  for  eternity  (in  sempitemum  adjudi- 
cantem)  those  whom  He  judges,  and  forgives  (dimittit)  for  eternity 
whom  He  forgives."  '  This  judgment  and  salvation  are  contrasted  with 
the  <<  temporal "  punishment  and  deliverance  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Hebrews.  Very  noticeable  also  is  the  reasoning  contained  in  these 
words:  — 

**  The  Lord  taught  us  that  no  one  can  know  God  except  upon  Grod's  teach- 
ing ;  that  is,  without  Grod,  Grod  is  not  known  :  but  that  God  should  be  known 

1  Ibid.  iv.  28, 1,2.  «  Ibid.  iii.  11,  6  ;  4,  2  ;  iv.  6,  6. 

«  Ibid.  iv.  16, 1 ;  11,  4.  *  Ibid.  v.  27,  2  ;  28, 1. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  28, 3. 
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it  the  will  of  tlie  Father.  For  <  they  shall  know  Him  to  whom  the  Son  will  re- 
Teal  Him.'  And  for  this  purpose  has  the  Father  reyealed  the  Son,  that  through 
Him  He  might  he  manifested  to  all.  .  .  .  The  Father  therefore  has  revealed 
Himself  to  all,  bj  making  his  Word  visible  to  all ;  and  the  Word  again,  in 
being  seen  by  all,  was  showing  to  all  the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  therefore 
the  judgment  of  Gk>d  wBBjmt  ttpon  ail  vAo  indeed  have  $een  alikef  but  have  nai 
hdievedaUhe."^ 

Is  there  not  also,  a  hint,  as  to  Irensdus's  belief,  in  his  quoting  from 
Justia,  with  approval,  the  opinion  that  Satan  did  not  know  his  sentence 
before  the  advent  of  our  Lord  ?  ^ 

The  suggestions  of  these  passages  as  to  Irenasus^s  ultimate  thought 
of  final  awards  accord  vnth  his  conceptioD  of  man's  moral  history  as  a 
growth,  and  of  a  divine  purpose  moving  on  through  successive  and  vari- 
ous dispensations  to  that  ampler  revelation  made  for  all  in  ^^  His  Word, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  in  the  last  times  was  made  a  man  among 
men,  that  He  might  join  the  end  to  the  beginning,  that  is  man  to  God." 
The  prophets  foretold  his  advent,  receiving  the  gift  of  prophecy  from 
tlie  same  Word,  who  announced  before,  "  from  the  beginning,  that  God 
will  be  seen  by  men  and  converse  with  them  on  earth,  and  that  He 
should  discourse,  and  be  present  with  his  own  creation,  saving  it,  and 
perceptible  by  it,  •  .  •  in  order  that  man,  having  embraced  the  Spirit  of 
€rod,  may  pass  into  the  glory  of  the  Father."  * 

The  natural  implications  of  the  extracts  we  have  given  as  to  Irenseus's 
thought  of  man's  relation  to  the  final  judgment  accord  perfectly  and 
Impressively  vnth  his  whole  conception  of  the  person  and  work  of  the 
Redeemer.  Everything  here  is  drawn  on  lines  of  universality.  Christ 
is  the  compendium  of  humanity ;  He  recapitulates,  that  is,  represents, 
and  is  the  Head  of,  the  entire  race ;  '^  He  has  summed  up  in  himself  all 
nations  [the  whole  heathen  world,  therefore]  dispersed  from  Adam  down- 
wards, and  all  languages  and  generations  of  men,  together  with  Adam 
himself."  ^  He  came  to  save  man.  He  who  is  ^'  inherent  in  the  entire 
creation  "  (in  universa  conditione  infixus)  '*  hung  upon  the  tree  that  all 
things  might  be  summed  up  in  Himself."  *  He  not  only  presents  the 
true  ideal  of  man,  but  resists  and  overcomes  what  is  inconsistent  there- 
with. '^  He  passed  through  every  stage  of  life,  restoring  to  all  the  com- 
inunion  which  is  with  Grod."  He  renders  a  perfect  obedience  to  God 
under  all  the  conditions  of  trial  presented  to  Adam  and  his  posterity. 
^'Summing  up  in  Himself  the  whole  human  race  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  He  has  also  summed  up  its  death."     His  obedience  unto 

1  Ibid.  iv.  6,  6.  «  Ibid.  v.  26,  2. 

*  i6uf.iv.20,4.  Cy.  passages  before  cited,  and  iii.  9,  1;  10,2,3;  11,6;  v. 
26,  2,  '*  (adimplens  secundum  humanom  genus  dispositiones)."  Irenreus  says 
that  our  Lord  **  'descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth'  to  behold  with 
his  eyes  the  unfinished  part  of  Creation  (id  <^uod  erat  inoperatum  conditionis)," 
those  who  had  died  in  faith  even,  being  still,  without  Christ,  incomplete  and 
needing  to  be  brought  to  the  fullness  or  perfection  of  spiritual  life. 

*  Ibul.  m.  22,  1,  3.  »  Ibid.  v.  18,3. 
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deaUi,  suffering  on  the  cross,  propitiatory  sacrifice,  his  high-priesdj  work« 
were  in  order  that  "  exiled  man  might  go  forth  from  condemnation  and 
might  retnrn  without  fear  to  his  own  inheritance."  ^ 

Very  significant,  also,  is  IrensBus's  conception  of  the  uniqueness  as 
well  as  necessity  of  the  revelation  made  in  Christ.  Through  the  Son  the 
Father  is  made  known.  Through  Him,  become  visible,  men  see  the  in- 
visible Grod,  and  '^  pass  into  the  glory  of  the  Father."  ^  With  his  coming 
all  things  '<  entered  upon  a  new  phase  (nova  aderant),  the  Word  arrang- 
ing after  a  new  manner  the  advent  in  the  flesh  that  He  might  enroll  to 
God  that  human  nature  (hominem)  which  had  departed  from  Grod." 
The  patriarchs  lacked  the  perception  ^'of  remission  from  a  present 
Lord."  He  is  more  than  the  means  of  salvation.  The  knowledge  of 
salvation  is  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  both  truly  called 
and  IS,  salvation."  *  Nothing  can  more  clearly  express  the  necessity  of 
Christ  to  man  than  such  a  declaration.  If  He  is  the  goal  of  humanity 
and  not  a  mere  means  to  an  end,  no  manhood  is  complete  without  Him. 
Salvation  to  IrenaBus  is  a  life  which  is  not  possible  without  The  Life, 
Such  a  life,  he  believed,  was  provided  in  Christ  for  men  universally. 
Though  predicted,  it  was  something  unique  and  new:  "He  brought 
all  [possible]  newness,  bringing  Himself."^  Without  Him  the  world 
of  the  dead  is  "an  unfinished  part  of  creation."  In  the  same  direction 
are  his  reasonings  about  divine  justice.  He  quotes  approvingly  Plato's 
words :  "  And  Qod  indeed  .  .  .  does  everything  rightly,  moving  round 
about  them  according  to  their  nature ;  but  retributive  justice  always  fol- 
lows Him  against  those  who  depart  from  the  divine  law."  Such  justice 
preserves  the  rights  of  everything,  including  divine  benevolence  —  "  mov- 
ing round  about  it,"  too,  in  sacred  guard.  Irennus,  at  any  rate,  does 
not  deem  justice  superior  to  mercy,  for  he  says,  while  protesting  against 
Marcion's  separation  of  justice  and  goodness,  "  Neither  does  He  shoif 
Himself  unmercifully  just ;  for  his  goodness,  no  doubt,  goes  on  before 
and  takes  precedency."  *  Interesting  are  the  occasional  reasonings  as  to 
what  God  ought  to  do.  "  For  if  on  account  of  his  infinite  gpreatness  He 
remained  unknown,  He  ought  also  on  account  of  his  infinite  love  to  have 
preserved  those  impassible  who  were  produced  by  Him."  *  The  gospel 
is  for  all  "  equally  and  alike."  ^  He  argues  the  necessity  of  Adam's 
partaking  in  the  salvation  brought  by  Christ  lest  Grod  should  seem  to  be 
conquered,  and  because  He  is  not  devoid  of  justice.^  If  we  mistake  not, 
there  hovers  before  his  mind  the  thought  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
revelation  of  the  Father  as  that  made  by  the  incarnate  Word,  is 
necessary  to  the  universality  of  the  judgment,  "  that  all  should  be  fairly 
judged,  and  that  the  faith  in  the  Father  and  Son  should  be  approved  by 
all,  that  is,  that  it  should  be  established  by  all,  receiving  testimony  from 

»  Ibid.  iiL  18,  7  ;  iv.  8,  2  ;  v.  11, 1.  «  Ibid.  iv.  6,  4  ;  20,  4. 

»  Ibid.  iii.  10,  1-3.  *  Ibid.  iv.  34, 1. 

»  Ibid.  iii.  25,  3-6.  •  Ibid.  ii.  17, 11. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  1, 1.  •  Ibid,  iii  23,  2. 
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alL"  ^  So  deeply  foanded,  moreover,  in  the  nature  of  the  Son  and  o 
Grod,  does  he  belieye  the  purpose  of  a  uniyersal  redemption  to  be,  that 
he  says,  "  it  was  necessary  that  what  might  be  saved  should  also  be  called 
into  existence,  in  order  that  the  Being  who  saves  should  not  exist  in  vain 
(uti  non  vacuum  sit  salvans."  *  And  when  He  is  repelling  the  thought 
that  Grod  had  ever  been  careless  or  neglectful  in  respect  to  the  welfare  of 
his  creatures,  he  says,  ^'  it  is  fitting  that  no  such  question  should  arise 
a/nd  gather  such  strength  that  it  would  indeed  both  change  Ood  and 
destroy  our  faith  in  that  Creator  who  supports  us  by  means  of  his 
creation,**  *  So  that  from  these  and  other  indications  of  Irenseus's  fun- 
damental conceptions  of  God  and  man,  of  salvation  and  punishment,  of 
Christ  and  redemption,  we  have  satis&ctory  reasons  for  believing  that,  as 
respects  the  problems  in  Eschatology  now  before  the  Church,  he  would 
stand  with  those  who  are  resisting  dogmas  which  change  our  funda* 
mental  conceptions  of  Grod  as  revealed  in  his  Son,  and  are  inimical  to 
piety,  and  who  are  equally  maintaining  the  ancient  futh  that  in  Christ 
alone  can  men  be  recovered  to  God,  and  brought  to  completeness  both 
individually  and  as  members  of  a  perfected  society  and  kingdom. 

Whatever  uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  Irensens's  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  happily  there  is  none  respecting  those  of  Ihe  other  writers 
we  have  named,  —  not  even  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Dr.  Love  has  done 
something  to  excite  doubt  as  to  his  restorationism,  but  nothing  to  disturb 
the  common  judgment  that  Clement  believed  Qirist  to  have  preached  the 
gospel  to  all  the  dead.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  an  analysis 
of  the  interesting  chapter  in  which  Clement  most  fully  exhibits  his 
opinion.  Dr.  Love  admits  that  Clement  teaches  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  Hades,  both  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  contends  that  this 
message  was  confined  to  righteous  Jews  and  Grentiles.  He  does  not  fol- 
low Clement's  thought  to  the  end,  where  he  makes  this  unequivocal 
statement :  — 

"  If,  then,  He  preached  the  gospel  to  those  in  the  flesh  for  this  reason  that 
they  might  not  be  condemned  unjustly,  how  is  it  [conceivable]  that  He  did 
not  for  the  same  cause  preach  it  to  those  who  had  departed  this  life  before  the 
advent  ?*'< 

The  reason  for  preaching  is  the  same  in  both  worlds ;  in  both  the 
message  must  be  equally  universaL  The  righteousness  of  God  which  b 
appealed  to  is  his  justice  to  Himself,  and  his  impartiality. 

Of  Origen's  voluminous  works  Dr.  Love  uses  only  two.  We  do  not 
understand  him  to  dispute  this  eminent  teacher's  belief  in  the  universality/ 
of  the  offer  of  salvation  to  those  whom  Christ  visited  in  Hades.* 

From  Ensebius's  works  we  cite  the  following :  — 

«  For  the  point  of  his  departure  from  men  was  made  by  Him  a  beginning. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  6,  7.  «  Ibid,  iii.  22, 3. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  6, 2.  <  Slromata,  vL  6. 

*  On  page  253  Dr.  Love  gives  to  Neander's  words  too  wide  an  implication. 
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For  the  laws  of  love  to  men  called  Him  even  to  death  and  to  the  dead  them- 
aelyes,  that  He  might  recall  the  souls  of  those  long  dead  ;  for  he  cared  for  the 
salvation  of  all  who  have  lived  since  the  world  began  (rdr  ^  Mvos  Mufrtnt)  ; 
alflo  that  He  might  bring  to  nought  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  as  the 
divine  oracles  teach.  And  he  withdrew,  ...  as  man  yielding  his  body  to  the 
common  burial,  but  as  God  departing  from  it.  Having  cried  with  a  great  voice 
and  said  to  the  Father,  *  I  commend  the  spirit,*  set  free.  He  departed  from  the 
body,  by  no  means  waiting  for  death  to  come  to  Him,  but  pursuing  it  from  be* 
hind  and  driving  it  on,  —  [death]  delaying,  and  as  it  were  shrinking  back, 
rather,  yielding  under  his  feet  and  fleeing  away,  —  and  breaking  asunder  the 
eternal  (H  aUhos)  gates  of  the  dark  innermost  recesses,  and  by  reversal  open- 
ing for  the  dead,  bound  there  by  the  chains  of  death,  the  way  of  ascent  to  life. 
.  .  .  And  He,  the  Saviour  of  all  and  our  Lord,  the  Christ  of  Grod,  called  the 
Yiotorious  One,  in  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  is  introduced  as  mocking  at 
death,  and  loosing  the  souls  bound  there  for  whom  He  offers  the  hymn  of 
victory,  saying,  *  I  will  rescue  them  from  the  hand  of  Hades,  and  I  will  redeem 
their  souls  from  death.  O  death,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  O  death,  where  is 
thy  sting^    The  sting  of  death  is  sin  ;  and  the  power  of  sin  is  the  law.*  *'  ^ 

Had  not  our  discussion  already  outgrown  the  limits  we  had  set  for  it 
we  should  dwell  somewhat  on  the  nnfortanate  method  of  Dr.  Love's 
book.  He  adopts  certain  rubrics,  *<  No  Probation  aQier  Death,"  <'  The 
Heathen  Guilty,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  gives  a  series  of  quotations  under  each 
head.  It  is  the  old  proof-text  way.  The  quotations,  it  is  only  just  to 
say,  are  made  with  verbal  fairness  from  the  AAte-Nicene  Library.  But 
the  method  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  early  Christian  writers  did  not 
compose  their  works  after  the  manner  of  schoolmen.  It  is  easy  to  quote 
seemingly  variant  statements.  Sentences  are  written  under  the  limita- 
tion of  the  immediate  purpose.  Writers  differ  very  much  in  their  claim 
to  be  heard.  What  has  the  stamp  of  a  common  tradition,  what  is  in- 
terpretation and  inference,  what  is  merely  indiridual  opinion  or  specula- 
tion, needs  most  careful  discrimination.  We  regret  to  find  Dr.  Love's 
book  on  the  critical  side  seriously  defective.  He  quotes  ^'  Second  Clem- 
ent "  as  though  it  were  written  by  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle ;  '^  To 
the  Greeks,"  as  though  it  were  unquestionably  Justin's ;  the  ^'  Longer 
Recension,"  wbich  he  attributes  strangely  to  the  second  century,  as 
though  it  were  equally  good  evidence  with  the  "  Shorter  " ;  "  On  Annun- 
ciation to  Mary,"  as  though  it  were  a  homily  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus ; 
and  the  *^  Clementine  Recognitions,"  as  though  it  were  written  in  part  by 
Qemens  Romanus,  and  reflected  his  opinions.    The  Ante-Nicene  Library 

^  Demanstratio  EvangeUca,  iv.  12.  Were  we  to  continue  our  quotations  we 
should  call  attention  to  passages  in  a  vrork  attributed  to  Athanasius,  Contra 
ApoUinarium,  i.  14,  19  ;  ii.  9,  17 ;  and  also  to  Hilary,  In  Psalm.  118.  The 
dantra  Apollinarium  is  accepted  by  the  Benedictine  Editors  and  by  others,  yet 
its  genuineness  is  not  clear.  In  any  event  it  is  not  likely,  on  the  points  for 
which  we  refer  to  it,  to  have  deviated  from  the  opinions  of  the  master.  The 
testimony  of  men  like  Athanasius  (though  indirect)  and  Hilary  b  of  great 
weight. 
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is  accepted  as  a  second  canon  for  the  aathor's  purpose.  WhateTor  ib 
included  in  it  is  available,  without  inquiry  whether  it  comes  from  an 
Ebionite,  a  Millenarian,  or  a  fourth  century  interpolator  and  forger. 
What  is  most  surprising  is,  that  each  and  all  pretty  much  alike  seem  to 
be  accepted  as  witnesses  to  apostolic  teaching.  This  is  going  further 
a  long  way  than  any  of  the  Tractarians  would  have  ventured,  and  John 
Henry  Newman  on  his  way  to  Rome  is  quite  surpassed  by  the  Congrega- 
tional "  Pastor  at  South  Hadley."  Ought  not  an  alarm  to  be  sounded  ? 
The  "  Recognitions  *'  teach  baptismal  regeneration,  justification  by  works, 
an  £bionitic  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  besides  representing  Saint 
Peter  as  inventing  <^  a  pious  fraud,"  and  yet  they  are  said  to  be^<  enough  " 
the  work  of  Clement,  —  Paul's  feUow-kborer,  the  "  third  presbyter  "  at 
Rome,  *'  succeeding  the  Apostle  Peter,"  —  '<  to  indicate  the  tenor  of  his 
beliefs."  Cjrprian,  who  first  definitely  taught  the  solidarity  of  the  Epis- 
copate, the  Roman  primacy,  the  sacerdotal  theory  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, —  a  theory  which  well-nigh  revolutionized  Christianity,  —  is  intro- 
duced with  the  words  "  his  view  of  the  main  Christian  doctrines  may  be 
depended  upon  as  Apostolic"  No  hint  b  given  that  Tatian  became  a 
Gnostic,  or  that  Papias,  Justin,  IrensBUS,  and  others  were  Millenarians, 
or  that  no  writer  before  Origen  conceived  of  a  spiritual  conquest  of  the 
world  by  Christianity.  We  do  not  undervalue,  rather  we  would  strongly 
emphasize  in  its  place,  the  testimony  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  which  may  be  derived  from  the  early  Christian  centuries.  But 
the  argument  requires  a  more  careful  handling  than  Dr.  Love  appears  to 
recognize.  The  later  critical  study  of  the  sources  of  doctrinal  history 
has  shown  that  the  early  church  grained  but  a  meagre  appreciation  of  the 
teachings  of  St.  Paul,  and  especially  of  his  wonderful  mastery  of  the 
spirituality  and  freedom  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  new  relation  of  man  to 
God  which  it  established.  Irenieus  is  the  first  writer  who  definitely 
grasps  the  thought,  and  he  by  no  means  perfectly.  The  organic  connec- 
tion which  Paul  taught  between  faith  and  works  was  never  understood  in 
the  Ancient  Church.  The  germs  of  legalism  are  latent  in  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  second  century.  In  the  third  we  are  well  on  the  way 
to  corruptions  of  doctrine  which  became  ascendant  in  the  medissval 
church.  Eschatology  was  narrowed,  degraded,  de-Christianized.  The 
descensus^  which  in  the  early  belief  was  associated  with  a  redemptive 
fulfillment  of  the  law  of  death  and  with  the  presentation  of  new  motive 
for  spiritual  life,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  was  transformed  into  a 
dramatic  exhibition  of  overwhelming  power.  Tet  through  all  the  cor- 
ruptions, the  legalism,  the  myths  and  legends,  can  still  be  discerned  a 
universal  impression,  left  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ  and  the  preadn 
ing  of  Apostles,  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  not  restricted  by  earthly 
horizons,  that  the  gospel  is  universal  and  absolute,  a  revelation  of  the 
Father  by  the  Son,  the  religion  of  the  Shepherd  who  seeks  the  lost  Adam 
and  his  race,  and  who  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  human  history. 
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THE  NEW  METHOD  OP  VOTINQ. 
The  ^'  London  Spectator "  printed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  editorial 
presenting  and  commenting  on  certain  inflnential  American  utterances 
regarding  the  growth  of  electoral  corraptian  in  this  country,  and  adding 
to  statement  and  comment  these  cheerful  words :  — 

"If  the  American  people  onoe  realise  that  their  system  of  election  has 
become  oorrapt,  that  system  will  be  changed.  > 

"  The  Americans  bear  a  great  deal  iu  the  way  of  abuses,  and  allow  plenty 
of  talk  about  oorraption  eating  out  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Let  them,  how- 
ever, once  realize  that  things  have  gone  too  far,  and  we  need  not  have  the 
slightest  fear  that  they  will  [not]  rescue  popular  representative  institutions 
from  the  slough  into  which  they  have  momentarily  sunk." 

This  is  such  an  utterance  as  we  might  have  expected  from  the  "  Spec* 
tator,"  and  one  especially  pleasant,  when  certain  recent  unpleasant  inter- 
national transactions  are  considered.  The  satisfaction  which  we  take  in 
seeing  our  political  life  begin  to  put  forth  the  recuperative  force  so  gen- 
erously attributed  to  it  cannot  but  be  somewhat  increased  by  the  recolleo- 
iion  that  a  friend's  good  opinion  of  us  is  proving  its  sagacity. 

For  we  do  see  indications  that  the  desire  for  a  purer  suffrage  is  taking 
firm  hold  of  the  national  mind.  The  earnestness  and  practical  tone  of 
the  articles  upon  ballot  reform  which  our  leading  periodicals  are  printing ; 
the  carefully  considered  lectures  upon  the  same  theme  which  have  been 
delivered  in  two  at  least  of  our  principal  cities ;  and,  especially,  the  ini- 
tiation in  many  States  of  legislative  action  to  secure  honest  voting,  war- 
rant the  belief  that  the  beginning  of  the  reform  so  sorely  needed  is  not 
far  off.  Certainly  its  commencement,  so  far  as  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts is  concerned;  is  near.  A  suffrage  bill,  elaborately  framed,  with  % 
view  to  preventing  bribery,  and  embodying  a  system  untried  in  this 
country,  except  in  a  single  eity,  has  been  enacted  by  our  legislature^ 
and  will  go  into  operation  next  November.  The  legislature  of  New 
York  voted  for  a  similar  method  last  year,  and  will,  notwithstanding 
Governor  Hill's  veto  of  the  measure,  probably  pass  another  such  biU 
before  very  long.  Wisconsin  has  made  a  new,  though  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ballot  law.  Bills  providing  improved  ballot  legislation  are  now 
under  consideration  by  the  legislatures  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  New  Jer- 
sey. Such  biUs  are  to  be  introduced  speedily  into  the  legislatures  of 
many  other  States.  These  facts  give  ground  for  hoping  that  a  deep  and 
serious  movement  is  beginning;  one  that  will  not  stop  with  a  single 
political  experiment,  but  will  continue  until  law-making  has  done  what 
it  can  do  towards  purifying  the  ballot. 

The  new  way  of  voting  about  to  be  tried  by  Massachusetts  is  just  now 
much  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  a  purified  suffrage  at  heart.  We 
will  try  to  give  an  account  of  this  method  which  shall  be  as  intelligible 
as  a  brief  description  of  it  can  be*    The  facts  are  fully  given  in  a  mono- 
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graph  entdUed  <<The  Anstralian  Ballot  System,'*  by  John  H.  Wigmore, 
of  the  Boston  Bar,  and  published  by  Charles  C.  Soule,  Boston.  We 
would  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  this  thorough  treatise. 

The  history  of  the  system  may  be  briefly  sketched.  It  was  invented 
by  Francis  S.  Dalton  of  South  Australia,  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  afterwards  of  the  goyemment  of  that  province.  It  was  passed  in  the 
legislative  year  1857-1858,  and  so  commended  itself  by  its  results  as 
gradually  to  be  extended  to  all  elections  held  in  the  colony.  The  ex- 
ample of  South  Australia  was  gradually  followed  by  the  nster-colonies 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and 
Western  Australia. 

In  1872  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the  *^  Ballot  Act "  now  in 
force,  which  embodied  the  result  of  several  years'  labor  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  and  of  thorough  discussion  by  the  House.  This  act  put  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  under  an  electoral  system  differing  in  no  essential 
feature  from  that  of  Australia.  A  few  years  later  the  system  was  adopted 
by  the  Canadian  provinces.  The  Massachusetts  Act,  approved  by  GU>v- 
emor  Ames,  May  29,  1888,  embodies  the  leading  features  of  the  Au8> 
tralian  system  ;  as  does  that  of  New  York,  passed  by  the  legislature  last 
year,  but  vetoed  by  Grovernor  David  B.  HilL  A  bill  passed  by  the  cily 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  approved  February  24,  1888,  requires  the 
elections  held  hereafter  in  that  city  to  be  conducted  after  a  method  essen* 
tially  the  same. 

What  is  the  system  ?  Its  leading  features  are  given  in  saying  that 
it  insures  a  secret  ballot ;  makes  it  impossible  for  any  other  person  than 
the  voter  to  know  how  a  vote  is  cast,  except  from  the  voter's  subsequent 
declaration.  This  obviously  requires  that  the  elector  shall  be  alone  when 
depositing  his  ballot,  and  also  that  the  contents  of  his  ballot  shall  be 
known  to  no  one  besides  himself,  as,  of  course,  a  person  who  sees  him 
take  a  certain  ballot  and  carry  it,  no  matter  how  far,  to  the  ballot 
box  and  deposit  it,  knows  for  what  candidates  he  has  voted.  Accord* 
ingly,  the  law  provides  that  each  voter  cast  a  ballot  just  prepared  by 
himself,  in  an  act  seen  by  government  officers  to  be  solitary  and  unob- 
served. This  it  does  by  giving  him  a  ballot  containing  the  names  of  the 
various  candidates  nominated  for  each  office  to  be  filled,  to  be  prepared 
for  expressing  his  preference  by  receiving  a  cross  upon  the  blank  space 
opposite  the  name  of  each  of  the  candidates  preferred  by  him,  and  by  pro- 
viding a  place  in  which  he  may  do  the  marking  unobserved.  The  latt^ 
is  given  in  the  form  of  '^  voting  shelves  or  compartments  "  set  up  inside  the 
poUing-room  (we  follow  the  Massachusetts  law  in  giving  this  description), 
constructed  to  contain  each  but  one  person,  and  open  only  behind  the 
occupant  A  space  containing  these  shelves,  and  the  ballot  boxes,  with 
their  paraphernalia,  is  railed  off  in  the  poUing-room,  the  rail  being  so 
placed  that  no  one  outside  it  can  come  within  six  feet  of  either. 

Voters  are  admitted  within  this  rail  one  by  one,  on  announcing  theii 
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names  to  the  ballot  derk^  proYided  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  check'^list 
finds  in  it  the  name  annoonced.  Once  within,  the  yoter  receives  from 
the  ballot  clerk  a  ballot  prepared  for  marking,  as  aboye  described.  This 
he  takes  *^  forthwith,  and  without  leaving  the  inclosed  space/'  to  one  of 
the  compartments,  and  marks  according  to  his  preference.  If  he  be 
blind,  or  nnable  to  read,  yet  a  Toter  by  the  State  law,  he  may  ask  the  help 
of  one  or  two  of  the  election  officers,  the  law  forbidding  them  to  betray  his 
confidence  under  heavy  penalties.  The  ballot  marked  must  be  so  folded 
as  to  hide  the  mark  put  upon  it,  and  thus  deposited  in  the  ballot  box. 

This  double  act  of  marking  in  enforced  secrecy  and  immediately  cast- 
ing a  ballot  just  furnished  by  the  government  b  the  one  essential  feature 
of  the  Australian  ballot  system.  It  is  reproduced  in  the  English  and 
Canadian  methods,  and  in  that  prescribed  by  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  alone  will  confer  such  advantages  as  a  truly  secret  ballot 
may  give.  This  characteristic  feature  given,  secondary  ones  may,  of 
course,  vary  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  several  communities  which 
adopt  the  system.  Several  points  of  difference  between  the  Massachu- 
setts law  and  its  prototypes  may  be  mentioned.  With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  nominating  the  candida^s  whose  names  are  to  be  printed  by 
the  government  upon  the  ballots,  there  is  an  important  dissimilarity. 

The  law  of  South  Australia  will  print  l^e  name  of  any  person  nomi- 
nated in  due  form  by  two  or  more  electors ;  that  of  Great  Britain  re- 
quires besides  *'  two  registered  electors  as  proposer  and  seconder,"  <*  eight 
other  registered  electors  of  the  same  county  or  borough  as  assenting  to 
the  nomination."  The  Massachusetts  law  provides  that  *'  any  convention 
of  delegates  representing  a  political  party  which,  at  the  election  next  pre- 
ceding, polled  at  least  three  per  cent  of  the  entire  vote  cast  in  the  State, 
or  in  the  electoral  district  or  division  thereof  for  which  the  nomination  is 
made,"  may  nominate.  Or  nominations  may  be  made  by  papers  signed, 
in  the  ease  of  State  offices  by  1,000  or  more  citizens ;  or  in  the  case  of 
electoral  districts  or  divisions  of  the  State,  '*  by  papers  signed  by  qualified 
voters  not  less  in  number  than  one  for  every  one  hundred  persons  who 
voted  at  l^e  next  preceding  annual  election,  but  in  no  case  less  than 
fifty.  The  Massachusetts  law  alone  provides  that  upon  the  ballot  "  there 
sludl  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  candidates  for  each  different  office  as 
many  blank  spaces  as  there  are  persons  to  be  elected  to  such  office,  in 
which  the  person  may  insert  the  name  of  any  person  not  printed  on  the 
ballot  for  whom  he  desires  to  vote  as  a  candidate  for  such  office." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  law  goes  beyond  that  of  Massachu- 
setts in  providing  that  ^  each  ballot  paper  shall  have  a  number  printed 
on  the  back^  and  shidl  have  attached  a  counterfoil  with  the  same  number 
printed  on  the  face."  As  *'  the  number  of  each  voter  on  the  register  of 
voters  "  is  to  be  marked  on  the  counterfoil,  it  is  possible  for  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  poll  to  find  the  bal|ot  cast  by  any  voter.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  in  case  any  voter  shall  be  proved  to  have  received  a  bribe  hia 
vote  diall  be  found  and  cast  out* 
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A  ballot  cast  by  the  Massachusetts  \kw  cannot  be  identified.  The 
ballot  prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  law  has  the  distinctiye  and  excel- 
lent feature  of  guarding  the  yoter  against  error  in  marking  by  printing 
opposite  the  name  of  each  candidate  his  ''party  or  political  designation/' 
and  of  printing  outside  the  blank  spaces  opposite  the  names  of  the  nomi- 
nees of  each  office  the  guiding  words  ''  Vote  for  one.*' 

Our  law  also  proyides  that ''  wheneyer  the  i^royal  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  other  question  is  submitted  to  the  yote  of  the  people,  such 
questions  shall  be  printed  upon  the  ballot  after  the  list  of  candidates." 
It  further  specifies  that  '*  special  ballots  in  cities,  containing  only  Ihe 
names  of  candidates  for  the  school  committee,  shall  also  be  prepared  in 
like  manner  and  printed  for  the  use  of  women  qualified  according  to  law 
to  yote  for  members  of  the  school  conunittee.'' 

The  preparation  of  ballots  for  Pariiamentary  elections  is  made  by  the 
English  law  the  duty  of  the  returning  officer.  Ballots  for  State  elections 
are  by  a  proyision  of  the  Massachusetts  law  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  must  send  than  to  the  city  and  town  clerks  in  sealed 
packages  at  least  forty-eight  hours  before  the  election.  In  case  tiiose  be- 
longing to  any  city  or  town  are  not  re^iyed,  others  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  town  clerk. 

May  we  expect  electoral  purity  to  follow  the  adoption  of  the  Austra- 
lian  way  of  yoting  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  sought,  of  course,  in  the  sixteen 
years  of  experience  which  England  has  had  under  the  system.  What 
account  of  that  experience  do  Englishmen  giye  ?  One  far  from  unfayor- 
able  on  the  whole ;  yet  not  a  glowing  account  The  method  has  some 
admirable  results ;  no  one  woukl  wish  to  abolish  it ;  yet  it  has  not  done 
away  with,  perhaps  not  greatly  lessened,  the  chief  of  the  eyils  which  it 
was  established  to  remoye.  To  be  sure  we  haye  emphatic  testimony  in 
its  fay  or.  The  town  clerk  of  Manchester,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Wigmore, 
said,  ''  I  belieye  that  such  a  thing  as  bribery  does  not  exist  in  Manches- 
ter." But  this  testimony  was  giyen  only  four  years  after  the  act  went 
into  operation,  too  soon  for  its  efficacy  to  haye  been  thoroughly  tested. 
Mr.  Goadby,  an  Englishman  writing  in  the  ''  P<^tical  Science  Quarter^ 
ly  "  for  December,  says :  ''  The  effect  of  the  ballot  upon  corruption  has 
been  yery  great  Treating  and  direct  bribery  were  at  once  diminished 
by  it  It  is  useless  to  corrupt  unless  its  effects  can  be  deadly  traced ;  and 
spending  money  to  purchase  yotes  is  simply  waste  when  a  yoter,  demor- 
alized enough  to  take  money,  can  still  yote  as  he  pleases  without  being 
found  out"  These  words  strike  the  ear  impressiyely,  but  as  one  dwells 
upon  them  they  seem  to  express  an  opinion  based  on  reports  of  the  law's 
earlier  work,  and  on  a  priori  reasoning  rather  than  on  careful  obseryation 
of  its  later  results. 

We  haye  to  put  against  these  utterances  words  of  a  contrary  tenor, 
which  seem  to  be  entitled  to  greater  weight  In  the  ''  IHneteenth  Cen- 
tury "  for  January,  1884,  E.  T.  Wilkinson,  Liberal  agent  at  York,  in  an 
article  entitled  <'  The  New  Bribery  Act,"  said :  -^ 
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**  The  Ballot  Act  has  to  a  great  extent  disappomted  the  ezpectations  of  its 
promoters.  It  was  intended  to  prevent  the  improper  control  of  voters  by 
bribery  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  intimidation  on  the  other.  With  reiqpeot  to 
intimidation  it  has  completely  succeeded ;  with  respect  to  bribery  it  has  entirely 
faUed.  It  was  argued  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure  that  he  had  obtained 
the  vote  he  paid  for,  no  person  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  spend  his  money  in 
bribery.  But  experience  proyes  that  this  reliance  on  the  roguery  of  human 
nature  is  vain.  There  is  hcmor  amongst  thieves,  and  also  amongst  corrupt 
electors.  Those  who  take  bribes  care  nothing  for  political  principles,  and  con- 
sequently have  no  preference  for  one  political  candidate  over  another,  and  if 
ihey  have  received  money  for  voting,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  vote  for  these  who 
have  paid  them." 

Farther  on  he  says  «  •  .  ''  it  has  been  found  more  easy  to  carry  on 
corrupt  and  illegal  practices  under  the  Ballot  Act  than  before,  and  as  a 
fact,  although  such  large  prices  are  not  paid  for  votes,  bribery  has  be- 
come more  widespread  and  systematic"  And  yet  farther  on,  ^'  Probably 
the  elections  of  1874  and  1880  were  more  extensively  corrupt  than  any 
that  have  taken  place  daring  the  last  fifty  years." 

This  is,  to  be  sore,  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness.  Bat  he  is  a  wit* 
ness  who  is  professionally  conversant  with  the  facts  concerning  which  he 
speaks,  and  therefore  presumably  entitled  to  credence. 

An  earlier  number  of  the  ^'Nineteenth  Century,"  that  for  March, 
1881,  contains  the  avowal  of  a  similar  opinion  from  the  Earl  of  For> 
tescue,  whose  words  are,  however,  entitled  to  less  weight  than  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson's, as  coming  from  one  not  immediately  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  elections,  and  who,  moreover,  never  had,  as  he  himself  avows,  much 
&ith  in  the  usefulness'  of  the  Ballot  Act :  '*  The  evidence  taken  at  the 
trials  of  election  petitions  last  year,  and  still  more  that  elicited  since  by 
the  special  commissions,  condosively  prove  that  the  ballot  has  been 
very  far  from  preventing,  if  indeed  it  has  diminished,  while  shielding 
electoral  corruption." 

A  fact  corroborating  these  assertions,  and  one  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance, is  the  passage  of  the  '^  Corrupt  Practices  Bill "  in  1883.  Parlia- 
ment would  not  have  enacted  that  drastic  remedy  for  bribery  at  elections 
if  the  Ballot  Act  which  had  been  in  operation  for  eleven  years  had  shown 
itself  able  to  destroy  the  evil.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  yet  more 
sorely  needed  if  the  Ballot  Act  had  not  been  enacted.  But  that  bribery 
flourished  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Act  could  do,  the  passage  of  the  later 
measure  conclusively  shows. 

We  have  no  good  reason  for  expecting  that  the  Australian  system  will 
do  for  our  politics  what  it  failed  to  do  for  those  of  England.  DoubtleeB 
there  are  among  us  many  voters  unprincipled  enough  to  sell  their  rotes, 
and  yet  not  so  tricky  as  to  use  the  opportunity  which  the  secret  ballot 
gives  them  of  cheating  the  buyer.  The  **  Nation  "  of  January  10th  con- 
tained a  letter  from  a  Nova  Scotian  which,  while  highly  commending  the 
Australian  system  on  other  grounds,  said,  ''As  to  preventing  bribery  it 
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is  not  sach  a  Buccess  as  we  should  like.  It  has  done  a  good  deal ;  never- 
theless, l^e  most  of  our  bribable  electors,  especially  in  the  country,  make 
it  a  curious  point  of  honor  to  Tote  the  way  they  have  been  paid  to." 
We  shall  not  indulge  our  national  vanity  unduly  in  assuming  that  cur 
purchasable  voters  will  be  equally  scrupulous. 

Nevertheless,  the  zeal  and  labor  expended  in  securing  the  secret  ballot 
are  by  no  means  wasted.  Though  bribery  may  not  be  eradicated,  or 
even  seriously  checked,  other  good  ends  will  be  secured.  The  possibilify 
of  intimidation  will  be  removed.  Mr.  Bryce  says  that  intimidation  does 
not  exist  in  this  countiy.  Periiaps  it  did  not  when  he  wrote  the  words ; 
but  since  then  economic  questions  have  come  to  the  front,  and  are  likely 
to  stay  there.  It  is  conceivable  that  employers  and  employees  should 
differ  so  seriously  in  their  views  respecting  these  questions,  that  the 
removal  by  the  secret  ballot  of  the  power  of  intimidation  should  be- 
come desirable.  Independence  of  party  dictation,  too,  is  likely  to  be 
fostered  by  the  new  system.  Men  who  do  not  like  the  candidate  nor 
the  platform  of  the  party  with  which  they  have  acted,  will  be  less 
likely  to  honor  its  ancient  glories  by  giving  it  their  vote  if  its  man- 
agers are  not  to  know  how  they  voted.  The  mere  fact  that  one  receivee 
his  ballot  from  a  government  officer,  not  from  a  party  caucus,  will  make 
him  feel  more  free  in  his  use  of  it 

The  new  way  of  voting  will  exert  through  its  greater  seriousness  and  its 
indirect  rebuke  of  bribery  an  important  moral  influence.  It  is  well  that 
the  government  should  prescribe  a  way  of  casting  the  suffrage  that 
honors  it,  and  that  banishes  the  practices  which  degrade  it  from  the  light 
of  day.  Such  a  way  of  voting  cannot  but  deepen  in  the  mind  of  the 
mass  of  citizens  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot^  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  more  efficient  safeguards  of  its  purity  which  wise  legislation 
can  give  and  which  tlie  rising  spirit  of  reform  is  sure  to  find  out  and 
earnestly  seek. 

COMMENT  ON  CURRENT  DISCUSSION. 

"THE  nation"  on   "  G0MB-0UTEB8  AND  STAV-INNEBS." 

Apropos  of  the  Andover  Controversy,  "The  Nation"  of  February 
7th  makes  the  following  editorial  remarks :  — 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  a  split  in  the  Congregational  body 
over  the  question.  This  is  reaUy  the  most  surprising  aspect  of  the  whole  af- 
fair. Here  is  a  large  denomination  with  its  peace  disturbed  by  a  groap  of 
innovators,  who  show  no  signs  of  abandoning  their  obnoxious  tenets,  yet  no  ef- 
fort is  made  to  cat  them  off,  nor  do  the  offenders  ever  appear  to  have  thought 
of  setting  up  for  themselves. 

"  All  this  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  great  dulling  of  the  instinct  of  reli- 
gious separatism  in  the  past  seventy-five  years.  Such  a  state  of  things  simply 
could  not  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Every  one  familiar  with 
the  histories  and  Inographies  relatiug  to  the  condition  of  the  churches  at  that 
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tune  in  this  oonntry  will  remember  how  constant  a  note  in  that  literature  is  the 
willingness,  almost  the  eagerness,  of  the  men  of  those  days  to  embody  their 
separate  religions  ideas  in  separate  religious  organizations.  They  were  afraid 
of  schism  neither  as  word  nor  as  thing.  If  a  man  had  a  new  social  conception 
he  not  only  broached  it,  but  worked  it  —  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  made  to  work. 
If  a  man  got  beyond  his  sect,  he  did  not  wait  to  be  put  out — though  if  he  had 
waited  he  would  have  been  put  out  sorely  enough  —  but  went  out.  It  was  a 
time  of  intense  indiridnalism,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  society  would  cleaye 
down  to  its  ultimate  atoms.  It  was  the  day  of  the  Come-outers.  To  it  has 
sneoeeded,  apparently,  the  day  of  the  Stay-inners." 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  present  theological  disposition  in  the 
different  denominations.  Separatiflm  is  no  longer  a  necessity,  and  being 
unnecessary  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  sin.  In  view  of  the  general  spirit  of 
tolerance  throoghont  Christendom,  and  in  view  of  the  marked  tendencies 
toward  onion,  in  all  possible  wajrs,  among  the  sects,  schism  is  the  nnnat- 
nral  and  illogical  result  of  differences  in  opinion  or  method..  And  the 
attitnde  of  altra  men  in  the  denominations,  however  unseemly  their  ag- 
gressive narrowness  may  be,  should  not  be  allowed  to  bring  about  such  a 
result.  Of  course  the  easy  solution  of  Ideological  dissent  is  the  with- 
drawal ci  the  dissenting  party.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  a  dis- 
senting party  does  not  choose  to  withdraw,  it  is  not  for  want  of  invitations 
to  that  effect,  coupled  with  no  very  complimentary  insinuations  about  the 
dishonesty  of  remaining.  But  the  yielding  to  such  pressure  is  a  foolish 
surrender  to  mere  intolerance.  It  shows  a  want  of  faith  in  and  of  re- 
^>ect  for  the  general  sense  of  Christendom. 

How  frequent  schism  would  be,  if  serious  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  divisive  demands  of  ultra-conservatism,  may  be  seen  from  the  further 
hust  stated  by  ^'  The  Nation,"  that  '*  divergences  as  broad  as  those  from 
which  it "  (the  Congregational  body)  '*  suffers,  can  easily  be  detected  in 
any  of  the  leading  Protestant  bodies.  They  all  have  their  'schools,' 
their  left,  centre,  and  right."  What  is  known  as  the  progressive  move- 
ment runs  through  all  the  sects,  and  creates  a  sympathy  between  all  whom 
it  reaches.  As  we  have  elsewhere  remarked  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
^'  Theobgical  Agreement  and  Theologkal  Sympathy,"  ^  ''  The  mutual 
relation  of  those  who  believe  in  theological  progress  is  not  merely  that 
of  toleration,  it  is  that  of  intellectual  sympathy.  There  is  a  constant  and 
well-defined  difference  between  minds  of  conservative  and  progressive 
tendencies  of  thought  within  the  orthodox  bodies.  Progressive  men  will, 
as  a  role,  be  found  to  be  in  sympathy  with  one  another,  but  this  sym- 
pathy does  not  necessarily  imply  fuU  and  positive  agreement."  Per- 
haps ^'  The  Nation  "  puts  the  case  too  strongly  when  it  refers  to  this 
sympathy  as  having  resulted  in  forming  an  '^  inter-sectarian  sect,"  but  it 
is  true  that  the  larger  the<dogical  affinities  of  men,  both  progressives  and 
conservatives,  often  lie  outside  the  sects  to  which  they  belong.  Sectari- 
anism is  no  longer  intrenched  in  theological  differences.  The  divisive 
^  AifDOYER  Rbvibw,  Febmazy,  1888. 
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forces,  which  have  proved  to  he  permanent,  are  polity,  ritual,  tenet,  not 
doctrine.  This  is  a  singular  feature  of  Protestantism.  Protestantism, 
in  its  evangelical  hodies,  is  steadily  outgrowing  the  theological  demarkar 
tions  of  sect  Even  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  are  no  longer  in  violent 
opposition,  hut  conciliatory  and  cooperative.  While  those  hodies  hold- 
ing the  same  inherited  faith,  which  have  allowed  '^  schools  "  of  thought 
to  hecome  "  sects,''  have  heen  re-united,  or  are  seeking  the  way  to  re- 
union. It  would  he  ahsurd,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  for  those  of  pro- 
gressive methods  and  aims  to  go  out  from  their  respective  denominations, 
and  pitiahly  weak  in  them  to  aUow  themselves  to  he  forced  out. 

Meanwhile  the  theological  hattle  goes  on  where  it  helongs,  in  the  de- 
nominations. And  the  contention  is  very  general,  if  not  universaL  The 
conditions  vary ;  the  struggle  for  progress  may  he  more  intense  at  one 
point  than  at  another,  hut  the  struggle  is  everywhere.  And  the  serious- 
ness of  it  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  ahsolute  conviction  which 
progressive  men  may  have  as  to  the  need  of  progress  for  the  defense  of 
the  faith.  It  seems  to  he  a  difficult  thing  for  men  of  conservative  hahit 
to  think  of  study  into  the  structure  of  the  Bihle  or  into  the  prohlems  of 
eschatology  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  dangerous  intellectual  play. 
They  seldom  speak  of  the  work  done  in  these  departments  by  their  breth- 
ren in  any  other  terms  than  that  of  ''  destructive  criticism,"  or  '^  danger- 
ous speculation."  Ignoring  the  moral  necessity  for  such  work  in  the 
intellectual  problems  of  the  time,  they  see  no  moral  purpose  in  it  On 
the  other  hand,  as  it  seems  to  those  of  progressive  convictions,  nothing 
is  more  conspicuous  jthan  the  absolute  failure  of  ultra-conservatism  to 
render  any  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  faith.  ^^  Holding  the  fort "  where  it 
may  guard  its  own,  and  shelter  the  refugees  from  the  field  of  battle,  is 
not  defending  the  faith.  The  tide  of  battle  has  swept  by  the  old  de- 
fenses, and  those  who  stay  within  them  are  simply  out  of  the  fight 

MRS.   HUMPHREY  WARD   AND  THE   BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

An  article  in  the  ''North  American  Review"  for  February,  entitled 
"  Sin  and  Unbelief,'*  and  written  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  has  that  pe- 
culiar interest  which  attaches  to  the  early  literary  ventures  of  an  author 
who  has  achieved  widespread  notoriety.  The  essay  will  attract  attention 
also  because  it  contains  all  the  leading  thoughts  of  ''  Robert  Elsmere," 
and  therefore  indicates  not  only  the  development  of  literary  style,  but  of 
religious  opinions  as  welL 

The  article  was  prepared  in  1881  immediately  after  the  delivery  of 
the  opening  lecture  in  the  Bampton  course  for  that  year  by  the  incum- 
bent, Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  then  a  tutor  in  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
and  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  was  written  as  a  protest  against  his 
opinion  that  unbelief  in  Christianity  is  commonly  due  to  moral  rather 
than  to  intellectual  causes,  and  is  therefore  sinf uL  The  article,  however, 
scarcely  saw  the  light,  for  on  the  day  of  its  appearance,  a  few  copies  hav- 
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ing  been  sold,  a  High  Church  dergyman,  who  was  vicar  of  a  charch  in 
Oxford,  noticed  the  pamphlet  in  the  bookseller*s  shop,  read  it,  and  ob- 
serving that  it  bore  no  printer's  name,  told  the  bookseller  that  the  omis- 
sion was  a  legal  offense,  and  in  consequence  the  whole  stock  of  copies 
was  returned  to  Mrs.  Ward,  who  says  that  "  the  matter  would  probably 
have  been  carried  further,  but  for  Uie  fact  that  a  serious  accident  over- 
took the  Bampton  lecturer,  and  in  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  whole  of  Ox- 
ford, the  feeling  which  had  originally  dictated  the  pamphlet  and  the  ir^ 
ritation  caused  by  its  sunmiary  suppression  were  both  equally  merged. 
The  returned  copies  were  stored  away,  and  the  incident  passed  out  of 
mind."  She  adds  that  it  is  with  some  diffidence  she  brings  this  bygone 
protest  in  behalf  of  a  liberal  religion  once  more  into  the  light  of  day,  but 
although  seven  years  of  reading  and  thought  stand  between  her  and  it, 
although  the  opening  is  crude,  and  the  whole  slight  and  incomplete,  she 
is  not  ashamed  to-day  of  its  judgments  or  its  aspirations,  and  goes  on  to 
predict  the  rapid  popularization  of  the  opinions  she  advocates.  In  a 
graceful  note  of  explanation  concerning  the  use  of  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
name  she  says,  '*  As  this  protest  waa  originally  call^  forth  by  a  particu- 
lar event,  the  name  of  an  individual  remains  necessarily  connected  with 
it.  In  republishing  it  I  would  have  effaced  the  signs  in  it  of  place  and 
circumstance,  but  that  the  little  piece  of  writing  would  so  lose  what  act- 
uality and  life  it  possesses.  Naturally  the  name  of  the  lecturer,  who  is 
now  the  earnest  and  devoted  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  is  here  only  as  repre- 
senting a  moral  and  intellectual  position.  Still,  if  I  were  writing  this 
first  paragraph  to-day,  the  expressions  in  it  would  be  less  emphatic. 
The  more  personal  gentleness  in  controversy,  the  more  hope  of  truth  for 
oneself  or  of  conviction  in  others,  — the  years  bring  no  more  penetrating 
lesson  with  them  as  they  pass."  She  describes,  in  the  essay,  the  high 
expectations  which  were  awakened  by  the  reputation  of  the  lecturer,  and 
l^e  almost  equal  pain  and  wonderment  with  which  some  of  his  senior 
hearers  listened  to  him.  Her  complaint  is  that  he  did  not  recognize  the 
case  of  those  whose  skepticism  is  entirely  honest  and  who  have  the  high- 
est type  of  moral  character,  that  he  made  the  explanation  of  unbelief 
delightfully  simple.  '*  Self-indulgence,  vanity,  —  in  these  two  words  may 
be  summed  up  the  whole  great  change  which  all  around  is  writing  its 
indelible  mark  upon  human  society." 

We  refer  to  this  article  and  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  and  reap- 
pearance, not  to  discuss  Mrs.  Ward's  own  opinions,  which  have  been  de- 
bated to  the  point  of  satiety,  but  to  notice  what  we  deem  an  apparent 
injustice  to  the  lecturer  in  whom  she  was  so  greatly  disappointed ;  an  in- 
justice which  illustrates  the  liability  of  one  who  is  taken  up  with  a  single 
idea  to  lose  sense  of  proportion  and  to  misunderstand  the  positions  takea 
by  others.  After  reading  Mrs.  Ward's  article  we  also  read  carefully  the 
lecture  which  she  attacks,  and  found  that  it  gives  an  impression  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  we  had  received  from  the  criticism  on  it    The  object 
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of  the  lecturer  was  to  consider  in  sabseqnent  disooorses  the  essential,  in- 
terior characteristics  of  Christianity  by  institating  a  comparison  between 
it  and  other  religions.  To  such  a  study  he  maintained  that  something 
more  is  necessary  than  intellectoal  judgment,  that  there  must  be  moral 
and  spiritual  appreciation  of  truth  as  embodied  in  life  and  as  related  to 
spiritual  needs.  He  was  thus  led  to  notice  some  of  the  moral  causes  of 
unbelief  which  are  prejudicial  to  a  candid  and  responsive  appreciation  of 
Christianity.  He  describes  at  some  length  such  causes  as  the  disinclina- 
tion, conunon  among  young  men,  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  religion, 
the  tendency  to  specialize  studies  with  such  concentration  on  the  chosen 
department  that  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  be  distracted  by  the 
disputes  and  problems  of  religion,  and  an  intellectual  coldness  towards 
religion  which  is  cherished  under  the  name  of  candor  and  freedom  from 
prejudice.  That  such  conditions  exist  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  Mrs. 
Ward  admits  they  are  present  in  Oxford  life.  But  the  lecturer  did  not 
ignore  other  conditions  which  induce  real  perplexity  and  honest  doubt 
'^  But  we  know  that  there  is  much  sincere  perplexity  even  nnder  a  cer- 
tain impatience  an^  vehemence  of  manner,  and  that  from  the  time  of 
Job  a  sense  of  revolt  against  the  dispensations  of  Grod  has  been  felt  in 
certain  moments  by  many  a  true  heart  that  loved  righteousness.  .  .  . 
Nay,  to  use  the  old  illustration  by  which  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  com- 
forted the  skeptical  master  of  theology  in  the  dajrs  of  St.  Louis  of 
France,  the  king  is  more  pleased  with  him  that  keeps  a  frontier  castle, 
assaulted  and  beleaguered  by  the  enemy,  than  with  him  who  merely  rules 
a  fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  settled  land  of  peace."  Speaking  of 
those  who  say  they  would  willingly  believe  if  they  could,  and  who  suffer 
pain  from  their  unbelief,  he  says,  ^^  This  is  a  very  serious  difficulty,  and 
when  it  is  raised  in  reference  to  individuals,  I  do  not  think  we  can  give 
a  definite  answer  to  it  without  pretending  to  an  impossible  insight  into 
the  secrets  of  other  hearts." 

Mrs.  Ward  maintains  that  the  Christian  problem  is,  first  and  foremost, 
a  literary  problem,  that  *^  the  Christian  question  is  a  question  of  docu- 
ments, of  minute  and  intricate  series  of  facts,  of  a  long  course  of  histori- 
cal development,  on  the  one  side  of  doctrine,  on  the  other  of  organization, 
matters  all  of  them  for  the  trained  literary  critic,  to  be  judged  in  the 
temper  and  by  the  methods  now  universally  applied  to  similar  classes  of 
fact."  But  the  lecturer  had  not  said  that  those  matters  could  be  consid- 
ered only  with  the  temper  of  spirituality.  In  fact,  he  expressly  distin- 
guished the  historical  and  critical  from  the  spiritual  facts  of  Christianity. 
Referring  to  arguments  for  the  Christian  religion,  he  says,  ''These,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal ;  the  first  appeal- 
ing to  the  authority  of  witnesses  to  facts  outside  us,  the  second  showing 
the  intrinsic  or  inward  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Both 
of  these  methods  are  necessary,  and  Olford  perhaps  needs  the  first  quite 
as  much  as  the  second.     But  on  the  present  occasion  I  shall  beg  your 
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attention  to  a  portion  rather  of  the  internal  evidence,  which  I  propose  to 
treat  from  a  special  point  of  view.  I  need  scarcely  say  to  those  aboat 
me  at  this  moment  what  motives  induce  the  choice  of  subject  There 
are  times  of  life  to  some  men  (with  which  most  of  us  here  are  very  fa- 
miliar) when  the  intellect  is  in  a  state  of  passionate  activity,  whrai  it 
throws  itself  upon  the  world  with  instinctive  self-assertion,  and  desires 
to  create,  out  of  the  mass  of  fragments  which  seem  to  lie  about  it,  an 
ideal  truth  which  shall  be  all  its  own.  In  times  like  these  the ,  voice  of 
authority  has  a  distant,  unmeaning  sound;  its  light  for  l^e  time  is 
eclipsed,  its  assertions  merely  irritate.  The  most  conclusive  external 
proofs  are  powerless ;  and  the  whole  fabric  of  past  experience  seems  on 
the  point  of  crumbling  into  dust" 

These  words  precisely  characterize  the  mental  state  of  Mrs.  Ward. 
She  believes  that  the  historical  framework  of  Christianity  has  no  solid 
support,  and  we  must  therefore  seek  its  inner  spiritual  import  The 
Bampton  lecturer  perceives  that  the  historical  facts  of  Christianity  are 
doubted  by  many  minds,  and  while  he  things  the  external  evidence  is 
sufficient,  he  purposely  turns  away  from  that  inquiry  in  order  also  to 
seek  the  inner,  spiritual  import  of  Christianity.  For  another  reason  and 
by  another  method  the  lecturer  and  the  novelist  had  the  same  object, 
to  seek  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion  in  its  spiritual  reality.  We 
find  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  the  lecturer  had  taken  up  the  literary 
question,  that  is,  the  question  of  external  evidences,  he  would  have  rec- 
ognized the  intellectual  judgment  as  decisive ;  but  he  chose  to  consider 
the  internal  character  of  Christianity,  and  properly  enough  reminded  his 
hearers  that  intellect  is  not  able  alone  to  appreciate  spiritual  truth.  He 
had  before  him  one  hearer  (perhaps  more  than  one)  who  was  full  of  one 
idea,  that  the  evidence  for  miracles  is  insufficient ;  and  because  the  lec- 
turer turned  aside  from  that  to  another  line  of  inquiry,  she  understood 
him  t9  deny  the  rights  of  intellectual  criticism  and  to  denounce  it  as 
sinful. 

We  do  not  charge  ourselves  with  the  duty  of  rushing  to  the  defense  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  His  opening  lecture  is  not  on  a  very  high  plane 
of  thought ;  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  analyzing  causes  of  unbelief 
80  minutely ;  he  might  apparently  have  entered  his  subject  more  di- 
rectly ;  we  doubt  whether  his  reproof  of  those  who  cherish  doubt  tended 
to  secure  a  more  favorable  hearing ;  he  has  the  English  way  of  going  at 
a  subject  ponderously,  with  frequent  interspersion  of  phrases,  current  in 
the  church,  of  a  pious  sort,  as  if  he  had  the  dignity  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  support ;  his  style  bears  no  comparison  for  nerve  and  move- 
ment wil^  Mrs.  Ward's ;  but  notwithstanding  we  think  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  attack.  The  critic  was  dissatisfied  because  the  lecturer 
did  not  discuss  that  special  phase  of  Christian  evidence  in  which  she  was 
interested,  although  it  had  been  made  the  subject  of  repeated  courses  of 
lectures  and  of  many  books  since  the  appearance  of  Strauss's  "  Life  of 
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Jesus/'  In  a  word,  lire.  Ward  is  thoroughly  converted  to  the  mjrthical 
theory.  She  thmks  the  Christian  world  is  on  the  point  of  accepting  it. 
She  thinks  it  should  be  discussed  by  all  public  defendere  of  Christian- 
ity, and  that,  whatever  one's  piety  may  be,  there  is  something  wrong 
about  his  intellect  if  he  belieyes  that  Jesus  Christ  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  person  described  in  the  books  of  our  New  Testament 


SOCIAL  ECONOMICS. 

THE  OUTLINE  OP  AN  ELECTIVE  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

For  the  full  outline,  and  for  general  authorities,  to  be  used  under  Sec- 
tion I,  see  the  January  number,  pp.  85,  86. 

Section  I.    The  Social  Evolution  of  Labob. 
Topic  3.     ThfB  English  JBaborer  at  the  Rise  of  Industrialism, 

References.  —  The  Industrial  Revolution.     Arnold  Toynbee. 

Work  and  Wi^es.     Thorold  Rogers. 

History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  1259-1793,  complete 
in  8  vols.     6  vols.,  to  1702,  now  published.     Rogers. 

History  of  English  Poor  Laws.  (Vol.  1,  chaps.  8,  9 ;  voL  2,  chaps. 
10,11.)     Nicholls. 

Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws.     (Chap.  10.)     Pashley. 

History  of  England  in  Eighteenth  Century.    TVol.  1,  chap.  4.)    Lecky. 

History  of  English  People.     (VoL  4,  book  9.)     Green. 

History  of  England.     (Vol.  1,  chap.  3.)     Macaulay. 

The  Coming  of  the  Friars.    (Chapter  on  the  Black  Death.)    Jessopp. 

Notes. 

1.  Industrialism  tn  England  took  its  rise  in  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  rise  was  coincident  with  the  date  of  the  great 
inventions  which  revolutionized  the  industries  of  the  nation  :  The  Spin- 
ning Jenny,  John  Hargreaves,  1767,  and  the  Spinning  Frame,  Richard 
Arkwright,  1769,  both  of  which  inventions  were  made  available  to  an  un- 
limited extent  by  the  application  of  steam  through  the  extension  invented 
by  James  Watts,  1765. 

2.  Population  of  England  at  the  Rise  of  Industrialism  (1760).  We 
have  no  official  returns  before  1801.  A  census  prepared  in  1753  was 
rejected  "  as  subversive  of  the  hist  remains  of  English  liberty.''  **  I  did 
not  believe,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  member  from  the  city  of  York,  ^'  that 
there  was  any  set  of  men,  or  indeed  any  individuals  of  the  human  species, 
so  presumptuous  and  so  abandoned  as  to  make  the  proposal  we  have 
iust  heard.  The  new  bill  will  direct  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  and, 
mdeed,  the  addition  of  a  very  few  words  will  make  it  the  most  effective 
engine  of  rapacity  and  oppression  which  was  ever  used  against  an  injured 
people." 

From  various  computations  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  we 
arrive  approximately  at  the  result.  Gregory  Eling,  taking  as  a  basis  of 
computation  the  number  of  houses,  as  shown  in  the  last  collection  of 
hearth-money,  reaches  the  number  of  5,500,000. 
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Mr.  Fmlaison,  basing  the  calculatioii  on  the  returns  from  the  parochial 
registers,  reaches  the  number  of  5,134,516. 

The  religious  enumeration,  under  William  m.,  based  on  the  numbers 
belonging  to  the  different  sects,  gives  a  total  of  5,200,000. 

3.  The  distribution  of  people  by  dosses  and  according  to  income  is 
ingeniously  calculated  in  the  following  table  by  Gregory  King  :  — 

A  Scheme  of  the  Income  and  Expense  of  the  Several  Families  in 
England,  calculated  fob  the  Teab  1688. 


Number 
of 


160 

26 

800 

600 

3,000 

12,000 

5,000 

5,000 

2,000 

8,000 

10,000 

2,000 

8,000 

40,000 

120,000 

160,000 

16,000 

60,000 

60,000 

5,000 

4,000 


500,586 

50,000 

364,000 

400,000 
35,000 


1,349,586 


Banks,  Degrees,  Tides,  and  QoalifloaUons. 


Temporal  lords 

Spiritual  lords 

Baronets 

Knights 

Esquires 

Grentlemen 

Persons  in  greater  offices  and 
places    

Persons  in  lesser  offices  and 
places 

Eminent  merchants  and  traders 
by  sea 

Lesser  merchants  and  traders 
by  sea 

Persons  in  the  law 

Eminent  clergymen     .... 

Lesser  clergymen 

Freeholders  of  the  better  sort . 

Freeholders  of  the  lesser  sort  . 

Farmers 

Persons  in  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences       

Shopkeepers  and  tradesmen 

Artisans  and  handicraftsmen 

Naval  officers 

Military  officers 

Common  seamen 

Labouring    people    and     ont- 

servanto 

Cottagers  and  paupers     .    .     . 

Common  soldiers 

Vagrants,  as    gipsies,  thieves, 

beggars,  etc 

Neat  Totals  .    .    . 


Number  of 
c  Persons. 


6,400 

520 

12,800 

7,800 
30,000 
96,000 

40,000 

30,000 

16,000 

48,000 

70,000 

12,000 

40,000 

280,000 

660,000 

750,000 

75,000 

266,000 

240,000 

20,000 

16,000 


2,676,520 
150,000 

1,275,000 

1,300,000 

70,000 

30,000 


5,500,520 


Teariy 

Income 

per 

PsmUy. 

£ 

B 

3,200 

0 

1,300 

0 

880 

0 

650 

0 

450 

0 

280 

0 

240 

0 

120 

0 

400 

0 

198 

0 

164 

0 

72 

0 

50 

0 

91 

0 

55 

0 

42  10 

60 

0 

45 

0 

38 

0 

80 

0 

60 

0 

63181 

20 

0 

15 

0 

610 

14 

0 

1010 

32 

5 

Tearly  In- 
come in 
genend. 


£ 

512,000 

33,800 

704,000 

390,000 

1,200,000 

2,880,000 

1,200,000 

600,000 

800,000 

1,600,000 
1,540,000 
144,000 
400,000 
3,640,000 
6,600,000 
6,375,000 

900,000 

2,250,000 

2,280,000 

400,000 

240,000 

34,488,800 
1,000,000 

5,460,000 

2,000,000 

490,000 

60,000 
43,498,800 


4.  Of  the  Industries  of  England^  prior  to  the  full  development  of 
*'  Industrialism,"  agriculture  held  the  diief  place.  Among  manufactures, 
wool  was  the  largest  commodity,  next  iron,  next  cotton,  then  linen,  silk, 
etc 
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5.  For  wages  and  prices  daring  the  eighteenth  century,  see,  in  full  de- 
tail, vols.  5  and  6  of  "  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices,"  or  in  "  Work 
and  Wages,"  chaps,  on  "  Wages  of  Labor  after  the  Rise  in  Pricee,"  includ- 
ing description  of  wages  of  the  artisan  from  1725-1750 ;  "  Agriculture 
and  Agricultural  Wages  in  the  Eaghteenth  Century,"  and  '^  Wages  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century." 

Arnold  Toynbee  gives  the  following  general  estimates  and  comparisons 
in  chap.  6  of  "  The  Industrial  Revolution  "  :  — 

"The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  had  very  much  improved  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  the  seventeenth  century  his  average  daily 
wage  had  been  lO^d.,  while  the  average  price  of  corn  had  been  388.  2a. 
During  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  ei^t^ntn  century  his  average  wages  were 
Is.,  the  price  of  com  d2s.  Thus,  while  the  price  of  com  had,  tl^ks  to  a  suc- 
cession of  good  seasons,  fallen  16  per  cent.,  wages  had  risen  to  about  an  equal 
extent,  and  the  labourer  was  thus  doubly  benefited.  Adam  Smith  attributes 
this  advance  in  prosperity  to  <  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour,  arising 
from  the  great  and  almost  universal  prosperity  of  the  country ' ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  allows  that  wealth  had  only  advanced  gradually,  and  with  no 
frest  rapidity.'  The  real  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  slow  rate  of  increase 
m  the  numbers  of  the  people.  Wealth  had,  indeed,  grown  slowly,  but  its 
growth  had,  nevertheless,  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  population. 

"  In  1737  the  day-labourers  of  England,  *  by  their  large  wages  and  cheapness 
of  all  necessaries,'  enjoyed  better  dwellings,  diet,  and  apparel  in  England, 
than  the  husbandmen  or  farmers  did  in  other  countries.  The  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  indeed  about  his  best  time,  though  a  decline 
soon  set  in.  By  1771  his  condition  had  already  been  somewhat  affected  by  the 
dear  years  inmiediately  preceding,  when  prices  had  risen  much  faster  than 
wages,  although  the  change  had  as  yet,  according  to  Young,  merely  cut  off  his 
superfluous  expenditure.  By  the  end  of  the  century  men  had  begun  to  look 
back  with  renet  upon  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  agricultural  labourer  as 
one  of  a  vanished  prosperity.  .  .  . 

**  Turning  from  the  agricultural  wage-earners  to  those  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, we  find  their  conmtion  at  this  period  on  the  whole  much  inferior  to  what 
it  is  now.  In  spite  of  the  widening  gulf  between  capitalist  and  labourer,  the 
status  of  the  artisan  has  distinctly  improved  since  Adam  Smith's  time.  His 
nominal  wages  have  doubled  or  ferebled.  A  carpenter  then  earned  2s.  6d.  a 
day  ;  he  now  earns  5s.  6d.  A  cotton  weaver  then  earned  5s.  a  week,  he  now 
earns  20s.,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  difBoult  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  arti- 
sans as  a  whole  at  the  two  periods,  because  so  many  entirely  new  classes 
of  workmen  have  come  into  existence  during  the  past  century  ;  for  instance, 
the  engineers,  whose  Union  now  includes  50,000  men  earning  from  25s.  to 
40s.  a  week.  And  if  wages  have  on  the  whole  very  greatly  increased,  there 
were  on  the  other  hand  some  obvious  advantages  which  the  artisan  possessed 
in  those  days,  but  has  since  lost.  For  the  manufacturing  population  still  lived 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  country.  The  artisan  often  had  his  small  piece 
of  land,  which  supplied  him  with  wholesome  food  and  healthy  recreation.  His 
wages  and  employment  too  were  more  regular.  He  was  not  subject  to  the 
uncertainties  and  knew  nothing  of  the  fearnd  sufferings  which  his  descendants 
were  to  endure  from  commercial  fluctuations,  especially  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  trade.  For  the  whole  inner  life  of  industry  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
entirely  different  from  what  it  now  is.  The  relation  between  the  workmen 
and  their  employers  was  much  closer,  so  that  in  many  industries  they  were  not 
two  classes,  but  one.  As  among  the  agriculturalists  the  farmer  and  labourer 
lived  much  the  same  life  —  for  the  capitalist  farmers  as  a  class  were  not  yet 
in  existence  — and  ate  at  the  same  board,  so  in  manufacturing  industries  the 
journeyman  was  often  on  his  way  to  become  a  master.  The  distribution  of 
wealth  was,  indeed,  in  all  respects  more  equal.  Landed  property,  though 
graduaUy  being  concentrated,  was  still  in  a  far  larger  number  of  hands,  and 
even  the  great  landlords  possessed  nothing  like  their  present  riches.   They  had 
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DO  vast  mineral  wealth,  or  rapidly  developing  town  property.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  trading  industries,  too,  were  still  in  the  hanos  of  small  capitalists. 
Great  trades,  like  the  iron  trade,  requiring  large  capital,  had  hardly  come  into 
existence." 

6.  The  rate  of  living  of  the  English  laborer  of  this  period,  and 
some  of  his  social  characteristics. 

**  Gregory  King,  in  his  very  valuable  estimate  of  '  the  state  and  condition  of 
England '  in  1696,  has  calculated  that,  out  of  a  population  of  about  5,500,000, 
about  2,700,000  ate  meat  daily,  and  that,  of  the  remaining  2,800,000, 1,540,000 
ate  meat  at  least  twice  a  week,  while  240,000  were  either  sick  persons  or  infants 
under  thirteen  months  old.  There  remained  1,020,000  persons  *  who  receive 
alms,  and  consequently  eat  not  flesh  above  once  a  week.'  *^  —  Lecky,  *'  England 
in  the  XVIIIth  Century,"  vol.  L,  chap.  4,  p.  607. 

^  When  Arthur  Young  investigatea  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  south- 
em  counties  in  1768,  he  found  that  the  average  weekly  rate  of  agricultural 
wages  for  the  whole  year  round,  was  lOs.  Od.  within  20  miles  of  London ; 
7s.  8d.  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  60  miles  from  London  ;  6s.  4d.  at  from  60 
to  110  miles  from  London  ;  6s.  3d.  at  from  110  to  170  miles.  The  highest 
wages  were  in  the  eastern  counties,  the  lowest  in  the  western  counties,  and 
especially  in  Crloucestershire  and  Wiltshire.  In  some  parts  of  these  he  found 
that  the  agricultural  wages  were  not  higher  than  4s.  6d.  in  winter  and  68.  in 
summer.  In  the  north  of  England,  which  he  described  in  1770,  he  found  that 
.  agricultural  wages,  for  the  whole  year,  ranged  from  4s.  lid.  to  98. 9d.,  the  aver- 
age being  7s.  Id.  Within  300  miles  to  the  north  of  London,  the  average  rate 
in  different  districts  varied  only  from  6s.  9d.  to  78.  2d. ;  but  beyond  t£it  dis- 
tance it  fell  to  58..  8d.  Twenty  years  later,  the  same  admirable  observer,  after 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  comparative' condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
England  and  France,  pronounced  agricultural  wages  in  the  latter  country  to 
be  76  per  cent,  lower  than  in  England,  and  he  has  left  a  most  emphatic  testi- 
mony to  the  enormous  superiority  in  well-being  of  the  English  labourer."  — 
Lecky,  vol.  i.,  chap.  4,  p.  611. 

^  In  1704  an  abortive  attempt  which  was  made  to  extend  the  system  of 
poor-law  relief  produced  the  *  Giving  Alms  no  Charity,'  one  of  the  most  admi- 
rable of  the  many  excellent  tracts  of  Defoe.  No  man  then  living  was  a 
shrewder  or  more  practical  observer,  and  he  has  collected  many  facts  which 
throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor.  He  states  that,  al- 
though in  Yorkshire,  and  generally  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  a  labourer's 
weeldy  wages  might  be  omy  4s.,  yet  in  Kent  and  several  of  the  southern  and 
western  counties  agricultural  weekly  wages  were  7s.,  9s.,  and  even  10s.  He 
mentions  the  case  of  a  tilemaker  to  whom  he  had  for  several  years  paid  from 
168.  to  20b.  a  week,  and  states  *  that  journeymen  weavers  could  earn  from  158. 
to  20s.  a  week.'  The  pauperism  of  the  country  he  ascribes  not  to  any  want  of 
employment,  but  almost  wholly  to  habits  of  v^^rancy,  drunkenness,  and  extrav- 
agance. *■  I  affirm,'  he  says,  *  of  my  own  knowledge  that  when  I  wanted  a  man 
for  labouring  work,  and  offered  9s.  per  week  to  strolling  fellows  at  my  door, 
they  have  frequently  told  me  to  my  face  that  they  could  get  more  arbegging.' 
*  Good  husbandry,'  he  adds,  *  is  no  English  virtue,  ...  it  neither  loves  nor  is 
beloved  by  an  Englishman.  The  English  get  estates,  and  the*  Dutch  save 
them  ;  and  this  observation  I  have  made  between  foreigptiers  and  Englishmen  — 
that  where  an  Englishman  earns  his  28.  a  week,  and  but  just  lives,  as  we  call 
it,  a  Dutchman  grows  rich,  and  leaves  his  children  in  very  good  condition. 
Where  an  English  labouring  man  with  his  9b.  a  week  lives  wretchedly  and 
poor,  a  Dutchman  with  that  wages  will  live  tolerably  well.  .  .  .  We  are  the 
most  lazy,  diligent  nation  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  more  frequent  than 
for  an  Englishman  to' work  till  he  has  got  his  pockets  full  of  money,  and  then  go 
and  be  idle,  or  perhaps  drunk,  till  it  is  all  gone,  and  perhaps  himself  in  debt ; 
and  ask  him,  in  his  cups,  what  he  intends,  he  11  tell  you  honestly  he  will  drink 
as  long  as  it  lasts.  I  make  no  difficulty  to  promise,  on  a  short  sunmions,  to 
produce  above  a  thousand  families  in  England,  within  my  particular  knowl- 
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edge,  who  go  in  rags,  and  iheir  children  wanting  bread,  whose  fathers  can  earn 
their  16s.  to  25s.  a  week,  but  will  not  work.'" — Lecky,  ''England  in  the 
XVIIIth  Century,"  vol.  I,  chap.  4,  p.  609. 

7.  The  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  English  laborer  at  this 
period  naturally  leads  to  the  study  of  the  growth  of  pauperism.  This 
study,  however,  belongs  to  Section  III.  of  the  Course.  We  may  now 
mark  the  fact  tiiat  widi  the  disappearance  of  slavery  and  serfdom  pau- 
perism becomes  the  blot  on  the  social  life  of  England.  Various  causes 
operated  to  produce  the  pauper.  Among  these  the  consolidation  of  farms 
and  the  reversion  of  large  tracts  of  arable  land  to  pasturage,  the  dis- 
solution of  monasteries,  the  debasement  of  the  coinage  under  Henry 
Vm.,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  estate  of  the  guilds  by  the  Protector 
Somerset.  A  glimpse  of  the  disturbance  in  the  physical  life  of  the  na- 
tion, which  changed  the  holdings  and  property  of  the  agricultural  por^ 
tions  of  the  realm,  may  be  gained  from  the  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
successive  plagues  which  visited  England. 

^  Whoever  else  may  have  been  losers  or  sufferers  by  the  pla|^e,  there  was 
one  class  which  emer|;ed  from  that  dreadful  year  verr  much  richer  than  be- 
fore. The  lords  of  the  manors,  the  representatives  of  what  we  now  call  the 
country  gentry,  were  great  gainers.  ]y  ot  only  did  the  extraordinary  amount 
paid  in  heriots  and  fees  make  up  an  aggregate  which  in  itself  constituted  a  very 
lar^  percentage  upon  the  capital  eim)arked  in  agriculture,  but  the  extent  of 
land  which  escheated  to  the  lords  was  very  considerable. 

«  A  man's  whole  household  may  have  been  swept  off  —  young  and  old,  babe 
and  suckling,  sister  and  brother,  and  aged  mother,  and  wife,  and  children, 
and  servant,  and  friend — every  soul  of  them  involved  in  one  hideous,  horrible 
calamity.  The  steward  of  the  manor  was  not  concerned  with  any  but  the 
head  of  the  house  —  the  tenant  of  the  manor  —  was  he  missing?  Then  who 
was  his  heir  ?    The  steward  made  his  entry  of  one  fact  only.    Thus  :  — 

''  <  The  jurors  do  present  that  Simon  Must  died  seized  of  a  Messuage  and  4 
acres  of  land  in  Stradset,  and  that  he  has  no  heir.  Therefore  it  is  fitting  that 
the  aforesaid  land  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  lord.' 

<'  Also  that  Matilda  Stile  .  .  .  was  she  married  or  single,  widow  or  mother 
or  maid  ?  What  cared  the  precise  man  of  business  on  that  24th  of  July,  1349, 
as  his  pen  moved  over  the  parchment  ?  .  .  •  '  Matilda  Stile  died  seized  of  one 
acre  and  one  rood  of  land  held  in  villenage.  Therefore  it  is  fitting  that  the 
aforesaid  land  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  until  such  time  as  the  heir 
may  appear  in  court.' 

**  He  never  did  appear  I  Next  year  her  little  estate  was  handed  over  to  an- 
other. She  was  the  last  of  her  line."  — Jessopp^  **  The  Coming  of  the  Friars." 
Chapter  on  The  Black  Death. 

William  Jewett  Tucker. 

Akdover. 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  OP  MISSIONS.    SECOND  SERIES. 
I.    THB  TUBKISH   EMFIBB    (contiuvsd). 

It  is  known  how  highly  the  American  missionaries  value  Mr.  Straus, 
our  present  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Constantinople.  Several  mis- 
sionaries from  Asia  Minor  have  spoken  to  us  privately  in  still  more 
emphatic  commendation  of  his  services.     The  cordiality  and  energy  of 
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his  support  have  never  been  exceeded  by  his  predecessors,  and  seldom 
equalled.  He  has,  moreover,  the  advantage,  that  being  a  Hebrew  in 
rdigion,  he  cannot  be  credited  with  supporting  oar  missionaries  out  of 
any  proselytizing  zeaL  The  following  statement,  from  the  *^  Missionary 
Herald  "  for  January,  1887,  shows  that  even  the  Moslem  zeal  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  has  to  stay  its  hand  before  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
applied  within  its  legitimate  bounds  by  their  efficient  representative. 
*^  A  reactionary  wave  passed  over  the  Turkish  officials,  leading,  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  to  the  suppression  of  Christian  newspapers  and 
the  dosing  of  many  Christian  schools.  Though  external  opposition  has 
seemed  to  put  in  peril  the  work  of  many  years,  the  great  body  of  be- 
lievers has  been  steadfast,  and  the  year  closes  with  new  light  breaking  in  at 
many  points.  The  officials  have  already  begun  to  put  their  seal  upon  the 
text-books  used  in  Christian  schools.  The  college  at  Harpoot  has  at  last 
received  official  recognition,  and  there  is  a  promise  of  a  speedy  removal 
of  restrictions  upon  the  press.  The  outlook  for  work  throughout  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  is  certainly  brighter  than  it  was  at  the  opening 
of  the  year." 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  are  not  even  suspected  of  the  faintest 
political  ambition  in  the  East  sets  our  representative  there  free  from  all 
embarrassment  in  urging  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens.  The  work  to 
which  Americans  are  csJled  in  Turkey  would  be  ruined  at  once,  if  we 
were  to  give  hearing  to  the  censure  cast  upon  us  by  the  ''  Spectator,"  that 
we  do  not  sometimes  interfere,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shells  thrown,  se- 
cure, for  instance,  the  independence  of  the  Armenians.  It  does  not  follow 
that  America  is  living  only  for  herself  because  the  weapons  of  the  war- 
^e  carried  on  by  her  people  in  Turkey  are  of  another  sort  than  those 
recommended  to  us  by  the  ''  Spectator."  And  as  to  the  charge  which  it 
seems  has  been  sneeringly  brought  of  late,  that  the  main  business  of  our 
envoys  in  Turkey  is  to  defend  the  claims  of  the  missionaries,  it  is  enough 
to  answer,  that  if  the  Turkish  government  will  not  harass  them,  our 
ambassadors  will  not  have  to  defend  them.  It  is  honorable  to  America, 
however,  that  in  at  least  one  vast  region  American  interests  are  princi- 
pally the  interests  of  benevolence  and  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Sleeper,  of  Samokov,  Bulgaria,  writing  October  25, 1886,  remarks 
that  at  a  recent  service  he  should  judge  nearly  all  the  students  of  the 
Bulgarian  (Orthodox)  Theological  School  to  have  been  present.  They 
were  very  quiet  and  attentive.  They  avowed  that  they  attended  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  how  to  preach.  The  school,  he  remarks,  offers  no 
opposition  at  any  time  to  the  evangelical  work.  The  tone  of  Mr. 
Sleeper's  communication  seems  to  be  that  of  a  somewhat  contemptuous 
discontent  that  any  members  of  the  National  Church  should  attempt 
to  learn  from  Protestantism  without  caring  to  become  Protestants.  It 
is  hard  to  see,  however,  why  this  position  is  not  perfectly  legitimate.  If 
the  Bulgarian  Church  is  willing  to  revive  her  spiritual  life  at  the  hearth 
of  Protestantism,  she  certainly  has  a  right  to  do  so.  A  fresher  spiritual 
life  will  doubtless  greatly  transform  her.  But  it  does  not  yet  appear  that 
it  will  necessarily  dissolve  her. 

"  A  missionary,  writing  from  Turkey,"  remarks  the  "  Herald,"  says : 
" '  One  reason  why  we  have  no  more  revivals  must  be  found  in  the  low 
ethical  standard  of  the  people.  Cheating  the  Tui^h  government  is 
considered  by  very  many,  even  of  our  Protestants,  not  a  sin  but  a  meri- 
torious action.     Of  course  the  transition  to  cheating  one  another  is  easy, 
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and  it  is  done  with  a  dear  conscience.'  The  g^pel  standard  is  high, 
'  Tribute  to  whom  tribute ;  castom  to  whom  custom.' "  —  The  '*  Herald  " 
remarks  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  Christian  has  been  appointed 
Turkish  minister  of  finance.  It  expresses  a  reasonable  doubt  whether 
this  application  of  a  new  cloth  to  an  old  garment  will  prove  of  any  service. 
—  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  President  of  Euphrates  College,  Harpoot, 
on  the  Euphrates,  before  this  breaks  through  the  Taurus  range,  writes : 
'^  The  fact  that  of  their  own  motion,  with  no  aid  from  us,  graduates  are 
found  in  the  Geneva  Law  School,  in  Andover,  Hartford,  and  Tale  The- 
ological Seminaries,  Tale  Scientific  School,  Michigan  University,  and  sev- 
eral medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  while  others  are  merchants  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  shows  that  aspiration  and  push  are 
not  wholly  wanting.  Would  that  we  might  see  these  qualities  exhibited 
to  the  same  extent  in  efforts  to  bless  Uieir  own  people! "  —  The  Rev. 
Henry  Harden,  of  Marash,  writing  from  Zeitoon,  an  Armenian  town  on 
the  Taurus  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  in  which  there  is  a  Protestant 
community  of  two  hundred  members,  one  of  the  best  in  the  field,  speaks 
of  the  town  as  **  hid  away  in  a  dark  ravine  of  the  Taurus,  reached  by 
almost  impassable  mountain-trails."  Its  subjection  to  the  Turks  has 
been  rather  nominal  than  real  The  more  peaceful  relations  at  present 
prevailing,  Mr.  Marden  thinks,  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  moral  in- 
fluences now  at  work.  '*  A  few  years  ago  the  Bible  was  burned  in  the 
streets  of  Zeitoon  and  the  missionary  narrowly  esoiq)ed  with  his  life 
from  a  fanatical  mob,  but  to-day  there  is  not  a  house  in  the  town  that 
does  not  welcome  both  the  missionary  and  his  Bible.  Tet  within  the 
past  five  years  very  few  have  crossed  the  line  and  entered  the  Protestant 
community.  In  other  cities  men,  when  they  become  enlightened,  one  by 
one  become  Protestants ;  but  here  hundreds  of  men  have  accepted,  at 
least  intellectually,  the  Protestant  interpretation  of  truth,  but  with  the 
hope  of  reforming  the  old  Armenian  Church  they  prefer  to  remain  in 
it."  They  have,  however,  their  evangelical  services  of  various  lands, 
and  Mr.  Marden  himself,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop,  had  addressed  a 
funeral  company  of  nearly  a  thousand.  Men  formerly  noted  for  evil 
deeds  sat  quietly  to  hear.  '<  Before  me  were  a  dozen  priests  with  crosses, 
censers,  and  coats  of  many  colors.  They  chanted  the  service  in  the 
ancient  unknown  language,  swung  the  censers,  and  then  sat  down  in 
silence.  In  simple  hmguage  I  explained  the  way  of  sidvation  and  bade 
them  look  to  Jesus  and  live.  The  gospel  message  came  to  many  of  these 
hardened  men  with  the  freshness  of  a  new  revelation,  and  every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  me  in  breathless  attention."  —  Mr.  W.  N.  Chambers,  of 
Erzroom,  remarking  that  at  present  no  gains  are  being  made  from  the 
Gregorians  —  that  is,  the  members  of  the  old  Armenian  Church,  of 
which  Gregory  the  Illuminator  was  the  founder  —  says :  "  There  is  a 
seeming  movement  among  the  Gregorians  here  —  at  least  there  is  con- 
siderable talk  for  church  reform.  Possibly  the  result  of  our  labors  may 
be  in  that  direction.  A  union  between  the  Episcopal  and  the  Ghregorian 
Churches,  whereby  a  strong  element  of  spirituality  and  piety  might  be 
infused  into  the  Gregorian  Church,  might  work  a  wonderful  revolution  to 
the  glory  of  God." 

Rev.  Joseph  K.  Greene,  D.  D.,  of  Constantinople,  writing  of  Adriano- 
ple.  whose  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  makes  it  the  third  city  of 
European  Turkey,  the  capital  and  Salonica  outnumbering  it,  says :  *'  The 
Evangelical  work  at  Adrianople  began  in  1853  by  sending  a  native  helper 
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to  the  city.  The  same  year  a  Tark  was  beheaded  for  declaring  himself 
a  Christian.  He  was  miknown  to  the  missionaries,  bat  maintained  be- 
fore the  court  that  since  Christ  there  is  no  need  of  another  prophet,  and 
that  Mohammedanism  is  false,  as  might  be  seen  from  its  works.  He  was 
given  time  to  repent,  and  promised  an  office  if  he  did  so ;  but  he  held 
&8t  to  his  confession  and  with  his  last  breath  declared :  '  I  die  for 
Christ.'  Since  then  the  leading  men  of  all  the  communities  have  become 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  claims  of  Protestant  Christianity ;  large 
numbers  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  sold  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
population ;  there  have  been  earnest  confessors  of  Christ  from  each  of 
the  principal  nationalities ;  and  conclusive  evidence  has  appeared  of  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  especially  in  the  hearts  of  brethren  and  sis- 
ters from  among  the  Armenians  and  Greeks." —  The  Evangelical  move- 
ment in  Smyrna,  writes  Dr.  Constantino,  has  aroused  much  opposition 
from  the  Greek  Church.  As  one  result,  however,  a  Greek  journal  urges 
the  abridgment  of  the  liturgical  services,  which  are  excessively  long 
and  wearisome.  The  people,  moreover,  stand  from  beginning  to  end. 
And  the  Greek  liturgy  b  not  relieved  by  the  exquisite  chanting  of  the 
Russian  service.  On  the  contrary.  Bayard  Taylor,  speaking  of  a  high 
function  which  he  attended  in  the  Theseion  at  Athens,  describes  with 
much  humor  the  bursts  of  nasal  bellowing  which  ever  and  anon  shook  the 
classic  building,  and  which  he  seems  to  intimate  might  well  have  helped 
to  reconcile  poor  King  Otto  to  his  abdication.  The  language,  moreover, 
though  Greek,  is  hardly  more  intelligible  to  the  people  of  to-day  than  if 
it  were  Latin.     The  Roman  mass,  in  the  comparison,  is  austerely  simple. 

—  The  "  Herald  "  for  June,  1887,  says :  "  In  connection  with  the  inter- 
esting account  given  by  Mr.  Baldwin  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  at 
Tenije,  we  would  refer  here  to  a  remarkable  incident,  the  like  of  which 
b  not  known  to  have  occurred  heretofore  in  Turkey.  Dr.  Greene  reports 
that,  at  the  dedication  of  the  church,  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  members  of  his  council,  the  judge,  and  several  military  offi- 
cers, in  all  some  twenty  Turks,  a  part  of  them  coming  a  distance  of 
many  miles  in  order  to  be  present,  walked  in  and  took  their  seats  on  one 
side  of  the  pulpit ;  and  after  the  reading  ot  the  Scriptures  and  the  prayer 
of  dedication,  the  governor  arose  and  read  a  brief  address  in  Turkish, 
congratulating  and  conmiending  the  Protestant  community,  and  wishing 
them  prosperity  as  faithful  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan.  A  suit- 
able reply  having  been  made,  the  party  of  Turks  remained  to  the  further 
services  of  dedication,  and  afterwards  dined  with  the  missionaries  and 
native  pastors,  and  enjoyed  an  hour  of  pleasant  intercourse.  Dr.  Greene 
may  well  add :  *  There  is  movement  even  in  Turkey.'  " 

Mr.  Marden,  referring  to  the  extraordinary  movement  of  the  '<  Lovists," 
among  the  Armenians  of  Zeitoon  and  its  neighborhood,  speaks  of  having 
assisted  in  a  union  service  in  one  of  the  Armenian  churches  conducted 
by  himself  and  the  priest  with  whom  it  originated.  From  the  stress 
which  the  founder  lays  on  Love,  to  Qod  and  man,  in  opposition  to  mere- 
ritual  works,  the  movement  seems  to  have  its  name.  He  publicly  attrib- 
utes its  origin  to  Protestant  seed-sowing.  The  movement  has  many 
&ntastical,  not  to  say  fanatical  elements,  but  has  at  present  a  thoroughly 
friendly  attitude  towards  Protestantism.  The  church  was  packed  with  a 
deeply  and  solemnly  attentive  audience  during  a  service  of  three  hours. 

—  Previously  to  this  awakening,  in  1884,  a  third  of  Zeitoon  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.    And  subsequently  to  the  meeting  just  described,  a  fire 
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broke  out  which  consamed  ahno8t  the  whole  city,  leaving  eight  out  of  ten 
thousand  people  homeless.  The  energy  of  faith,  and  power  of  imparting 
consolation,  Mr.  Christie  remarks,  shone  out  with  peculiar  brilliancy  in 
the  two  natiye  preachers,  though  they,  and  most  of  their  people,  were 
among  the  destitute.  —  The  '*  Herald  '  quotes  from  a  semi-weekly  Bui- 
«trian  newspaper  a  tribute  to  the  Protestant  journal,  the  ^'  Zornitza." 
Denouncing  its  theological  activity,  the  paper  says,  ^^  In  regard  to  its  lit- 
erary, scientific,  and  political  value,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  '  Zor- 
nitza '  has  always  afforded  interesting  scientific  and  political  inf orma> 
tion ;  that  it  has  understood  how  to  follow  a  policy  both  consistent  and 
holding  aloof  from  our  partisan  passions,  strifes,  and  bickerings  ;  and  it 
has  always  been  in  favor  of  a  sensible  national  policy.  The  cheapness  of 
this  evangelical  paper  has  procured  its  dissemination  to  all  the  ends  of 
our  country ;  in  the  smallest  hamlet  you  will  find  it  read  even  by  the 
best  orthodox  Bulgarians.  We  ourselves  read  it  regularly,  and  grieve 
that  the  powers  of  intelligent  Bulgarians  are  at  the  disposal  of  this  news- 
paper simply  and  solely  for  empty  salary."  —  The  Rev.  Edward  G. 
Porter,  of  Lexington,  who  had  k^ly  returned  from  a  journey  through 
Turkey,  writes  in  the  "  Herald  "  for  February,  1888 :  "  The  crowning 
feature  of  our  journey  thus  far  has  been  our  visit  to  Aintab  and  Marash. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  if  anywhere,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  we  shall  see  more 
gratifying  evidence  of  an  abundant  harvest  attending  missionary  effort 
than  in  these  two  flourishing  inland  cities.  £ach  of  Uiem  now  has  three 
native  churches  in  full  operation,  and  such  churches  !  some  of  them  with 
a  regular  attendance  of  a  thousand,  and  Sunday-schools  in  proportion, 
and  native  pastors  richly  endowed  with  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  and  with 
the  acquirements  of  sound  learning ;  men  who  are  qualified  to  lead  the 
flock  into  green  pastures  and  beside  still  waters.  The  fidelity  of  our 
missionaries,  who  have  labored  hard  in  this  field,  seems  to  have  been 
equaled  by  their  wisdom.  They  have  not  only  preached  the  gospel  with 
rare  success,  and  planted  it  as  good  seed  in  green  soil,  but  they  have  built 
it  up,  as  wise  master-builders,  in  the  shape  of  solid  and  attractive  edifices 
for  the  Christian  education  of  the  youth  whom  the  churches  are  con- 
stantly bringing  forward." 

A  missionary  life  of  fifty-five  years  was  closed  in  November,  1887,  at 
Aintab,  in  the  passing  away  of  Martha  Jane  Dalzel,  wife  of  Elias  Riggs, 
D.  D.,  and  modier  of  Mrs.  Tillman  C.  Trowbridge,  at  whose  house  she 
died.  —  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Bliss  of  Constantinople,  in  a  condensed  sketch  of 
the  missions  of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey,  divides  their  history  into 
three  periods :  (1)  Preparation,  1820-1846 ;  (2)  Growth  and  Organizar 
tion,  1846-1866 ;  (3)  Decided  Advance,  especially  in  educational  work, 
and  a  better  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  missionaries  and  the 
native  pastors.  As  to  this  last  point  there  seemed  to  be  at  one  time  seri- 
ous danger  that  American  control,  having  at  first  developed  the  native 
energies,  might  insist  on  its  rights  until  it  should  again  suppress  them. 
On  a  larger  scale,  it  has  been  this  stubborn  refusal  to  recogrnize  the  time 
when  tutelary  guardianship  should  begin  to  recede,  that  has  converted  the 
Roman  supremacy,  once  mainly  a  blessing,  into  something  very  like  a 
curse.  It  was  by  the  vastness  of  her  missionary  operations  that  Rome 
chiefly  won  her  authority,  and  by  the  gratitude  of  her  converts  that  she 
was  enabled  to  retain  it  too  long.  But  happily  Americans  more  readily 
yield  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  — 

''  For  three  or  four  years  past,"  says  the  "  Herald,"  <'  the  Turkish  gov- 
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emment  has  shown  a  growing  suspicion  of  its  Armenian  subjects,  espe- 
cially in  Constantinople,  Erzroom,  and  Van.  For  this  a  few  hot-headed 
Armenians  are  in  part  responsible.  The  success  of  the  Bulgarians  in  se- 
curing their  independence  led  some  of  the  Armenians  to  thmk  that  they 
might  repeat  that  history  in  Armenia,  and  so  through  secret  circulars,  the 
pictures  of  their  ancient  kings,  *  national '  songs  and  dubs,  they  began  to 
foment  a '  national '  spirit,  forgetting  that  while  they  constitute  only  about 
oiie  eighth  of  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  probably  not  more 
than  one  fourth  of  ancient  Armenia  itself,  such  an  undertaking  would  be 
utterly  hopeless.  It  had  the  effect,  however,  to  alarm  the  government, 
and  to  lead  it  to  adopt  repressive  measures.  Men  suspected  of  leadership 
have  been  imprisoned  or  banished,  and  some  have  been  punished  for  sim- 
ply having  in  their  possession  copies  of  the  so-called  ^  national '  pictures  or 
songs.  All  this  seems  childish  on  both  sides,  for  besides  the  comparative 
fewness  of  their  numbers,  — perhaps  two  and  a  half  millions  in  the  whole 
empire,  —  the  Armenians  are  an  inoffensive,  quiet,  industrious  people, 
unaccustomed  to  arms,  and  without  leadership.  Our  missionaries  have 
uniformly  preached  loyalty  to  the  government  which  has  given  them  its 
protection,  and  this  they  have  inculcated  in  their  schools ;  and  they  have 
forbidden  in  their  schools  the  singing  of  the  '  national '  Armenian  songs." 
Some  recent  inadvertence,  however,  of  a  Protestant  teacher,  has  pro- 
duced an  unpleasant  complication  at  Erzroom,  which  will  doubtless  soon 
be  adjusted. 

*'  The  thirty-first  annual  report  of  Harpoot  Station,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barton,  alludes  to  some  discouragements,  among  which  are  noticed  wine- 
drinking,  the  lack  of  a  revival  spirit,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
Despite  this  growing  poverty,  the  contributions  of  the  people  show  an 
increase  from  year  to  year  that  is  truly  remarkable.  The  report  says : 
'We  are  often  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  these  people 
give.  For  every  dollar  the  Board  contributed  for  direct  religious  and 
educational  work  in  this  field,  the  people  put  with  that  dollar,  for  the 
same  object,  $2.27.  If  we  include  in  our  calculation  the  $3,287  paid  to 
the  college,  and  for  board  of  pupils  in  Harpoot,  this  $2.27  becomes 
$3.58,  and  the  average  for  every  Protestant  soul,  male  and  female,  old 
and  young,  becomes  $1.05,  or  for  each  church-member  $5.80.  I  believe 
that  these  figures  are  below  rather  than  above  the  actual  facts.' "  The 
'^  Herald  "  goes  on  to  say :  "  On  any  fair  comparison  of  the  average 
value  of  a  day's  labor  in  Harpoot  and  in  this  country,  the  sum  last  men- 
tioned would  be  about  equivalent  to  $60  for  each  church-member.  Some 
of  the  people  confess  that  they  have  sometimes  gone  to  bed  hungry  in 
order  that  they  might  make  their  contributions." 

The  two  great  famines  of  last  year  in  Asia  Minor,  one  resulting  from 
drought,  one  from  locusts,  had  been  followed  by  an  exceedingly  large 
harvest,  but  business  had  been  so  disarranged  that  great  suffering  was 
likely  to  prevail  for  a  good  while.  —  The  "  Herald  "  for  October  says : 
'^  Among  the  letters  from  the  Central  Turkey  Mission  will  be  found  a 
sorrowful  account  of  another  disastrous  conflagration  which  has  visited 
the  city  of  Marash.  One  afi^ction  after  another  seems  to  befall  the  peo- 
ple in  this  region,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  after  five  gpreat  confli^^ra- 
tions  and  one  sore  famine  the  people  should  feel  as  if  they  were  crushed 
to  the  earth.  This  time  few  dwelling-houses  were  burned,  but  the  de- 
struction of  property  is  great,  and  the  churches  will  be  sorely  crippled. 
The  sympathy  and  aid  of  those  who  are  in  better  circumstances  diould 
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be  extended  to  this  afflicted  people." — The  same  number  gives  a  notiee 
of  the  death  of  that  eminent  worker,  who  had  been  thirty-three  years  in 
Turkey,  Dr.  Tilbnan  Conklin  Trowbridge,  President  of  Aintab  College. 
Having  known  him  intimately  in  Union  Seminary,  the  present  writer  can 
bear  emphatic  witness  to  his  worth.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  from 
whose  probable  efficiency  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  make  any  dedno- 
tions.  Excellence,  lovableness,  and  an  unpretending  capacity  for  steady, 
genuine  work,  were  qualities  easy  to  note  in  him.  We  judge  it  therefore 
to  have  been  the  intrinsic  weight  of  his  responsibilities,  rather  than  any 
unwise  passion  for  overdoing,  that  has  taken  him  off  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  hfty-eight  A  pillar  of  the  work,  he  had  to  bear,  until  he  felL 
In  it  **  his  wide  acquaintance  with  influential,  wealthy,  and  philanthropie 
men  and  women,  his  well-known  integrity  and  g^ood  judgment,  his  quick 
and  contagious  sympathies,  his  unfailing  cheerfulness  and  hope,  his  ready 
and  tireless  pen,  and  his  persuasive  voice,  have  given  him  a  wide  and 
effective  influence,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  ti^  the  college  owes  a 
large  share  of  its  present  position  and  hopeful  prospects  to  the  efforts  he 
has  made  in  its  behalf.  He  is  taken  away  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  labors,  warmly  loved  and  deeply  lamented  by  all  who 
have  known  him/'  Dr.  Trowbridge  was  a  brother  of  General  Luther  S. 
Trowbridge  of  Detroit,  and  of  Professor  William  P.  Trowbridge,  for- 
merly of  Tale  and  now  of  Columbia  College,  and  a  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
£lia8  Riggs. 

The  last  report  of  the  American  Board  says  of  the  mission  work  in 
Turkey,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  for  the  preceding  year,  which,  as  is 
known,  respects  immediately  the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks  :  '^  The  hope 
is  still  cherished,  with  which  all  this  work  was  begun,  that  in  due  time 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel  will  flow  beyond  these  nominally  Christian 
peoples,  and  be  brought  m  fullness  and  power  to  the  followers  of  Islam, 
who  constitute  fully  two  thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  the  empire. 
As  yet,  however,  all  Moslems  are  inaccessible  to  Christian  instruction, 
save  as  individuals  here  and  there,  at  great  personal  risk,  find  their  way 
to  the  Christian  schools  and  churches  of  the  land.  While  famine,  ex- 
orbitant taxation,  and  intrusive  sectarists  have  brought  distraction  and 
suffering  to  these  fields,  and  the  repressive  measures  of  the  government 
have  been  unusuaUy  numerous  and  persistent,  the  record  of  the  year's 
work  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  past  years,  and  presents  some  especially 
encouraging  features.  The  old  Armenian  churches  and  communities 
seem  to  be  receiving  more  and  more  of  the  leaven  of  the  pure  gospel ; 
priests  are  often  both  active  and  earnest  in  religious  duties,  and  ^endly 
to  the  evangelicals  and  to  the  missionaries ;  preaching  is  increasing  in 
amount  and  improving  in  quality ;  not  a  few  schools  are  better  taught, 
and  sometimes  teachers  are  sought  from  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  mission  schools.  The  unwearied  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  relieve 
suffering  in  the  famine  districts,  and  their  impartial  distribution  of  the 
relief  so  generously  sent  from  this  land,  have  made  a  most  favorable 
impression  upon  the  whole  population,  the  Moslems  indnded ;  ^^and  the 
evangelical  conununity  has  received  in  some  places  important  accessions 
from  this  cause.  Probably  no  more  effective  missionary  work  has  been 
done  anywhere  than  has  resulted  thus  indirectly  from  the  generous 
response  of  Christendom  to  the  cry  of  the  famishing  for  help ;  and  we 
might  almost  with  exact  propriety  count  the  $31,000  relief  thus  sent  for- 
wiurd  as  a  part  of  the  missionary  income  of  the  year.    The  deepening 
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poTerty  of  the  people,  combined  with  the  tightening  grasp  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  and  the  increasing  activity  and  opposition  of  the  government  to 
all  evangelical  influences,  showing  itself  in  restrictive  legislation  toward 
the  mission  schools,  and  in  annoying  interference  with  the  personal  lib- 
erty of  native  teachers  and  preachers,  and  sometimes  even  with  that  of 
missionaries, — these  are  some  of  the  more  doubtful  features  of  the 
work.  The  energy  and  ability  of  Mr.  Straus,  the  American  Minister  at 
Constantinople,  in  guarding  the  interests  submitted  to  his  care,  are 
warmly  appreciated  by  the  missions,  and  are  worthy  of  hearty  com- 
mendation." 

Mr.  Marden  writes :  '^  The  special  cry  for  bread  has  ceased  both  in 
the  city  and  villages  for  the  present.  The  five  hundred  liras  we  were 
able  to  use  in  the  last  of  the  winter  and  spring  was  so  carefully  applied 
in  bread  and  flour  to  the  hungry,  that  many  lives  were  saved  and  thou- 
sands of  helpless  and  hungpry  ones  were  able  to  pull  through  till  the  har- 
vest. The  new  harvests  were  abundant,  but  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
grain  is  owned  by  wealthy  men  who  will  store  it  up  for  higher  prices. 
Business  of  every  kind  is  still  prostrate,  and  though  the  poor  in  one  way 
and  another  manage  to  find  food  this  summer,  they  look  forward  to  the 
coming  winter  with  great  anxiety.  Thousands  are  now  living  upon  the 
gleanings  they  gathered  in  the  recent  harvest,  which  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. The  weather  has  been  hot  and  bad,  and  the  poor  people, 
weakened  by  the  insufficient  food  of  the  past  winter,  have  broken  down 
with  fevers.  A  week  ago  I  visited  Marash  from  our  mountain  retreat, 
where  I  am  now  writing,  when  the  deacons  from  the  different  churches 
came  to  me  with  a  pitSul  account  of  the  malarial  fever  that  prevails 
among  the  poor,  llie  sick  are  found  in  almost  every  house.  In  some 
cases  long  rows  of  sick  lie  in  the  street  in  the  shade  of  the  walls. 
Many  whole  families  have  neither  food  nor  medicines.  The  benevolent, 
having  helped  the  poor  all  winter,  and  then  met  with  heavy  losses  in  the 
recent  great  fire,  are  disinclined  to  do  more  at  present.  Our  preachers 
report  a  similar  state  of  things  from  the  villages."  ^^  Famines  and  pesti- 
lences." Yet  the  Redeemer  says  to  his  people :  ^^  When  these  things 
begin  to  c(»ne  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads  ;  for  your  re- 
demption draweth  ni^" 

Mr.  Browne  writes  from  Harpoot  in  last  November's  ''Herald": 
''  Our  work  is  slowly  moving  forward.  To  an  outsider  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  discouraging  features  predominate,  but  it  would  be  a  superficial 
judgment.  The  extraordinary  poverty  of  the  people  aside,  during  the 
thirteen  years  of  my  stay  in  Turkey,  I  have  never  seen  more  hopeful  in- 
dications. A  great  change  is  taking  place  within  the  Armenian  church 
itself,  lliis  is  unheralded,  forms  no  feature  in  our  reports,  finds  no  rec- 
ognition in  yearly  statistics ;  but  to  one  long  enough  in  the  country  to 
compare  the  signs  of  the  times  with  those  of  former  years,  many  might 
be  shown  of  richest  promise  as  indicatiug  the  very  extensive  influence 
of  the  leaven  of  the  gospel  when  it  receives  no  outward  recognition. 
Though  hardly  wise  to  speak  of  these  in  detail,  they  may  be  seen  first  in 
the  noticeable  change  of  attitude  of  the  Armenian  ecclesiastics,  from 
highest  to  lowest,  toward  missionaries  and  toward  our  helpers,  extending 
to  frequent  invitations  to  us  even  to  preach  in  some  of  their  larger 
churches.  Secondly,  in  the  general  demand  in  their  church  upon  priest 
and  bishop  to  give  them  something  answering  to  our  exposition  and  ser- 
mon, so  that  for  our  colporteurs  to  sell  these  ecclesiastics  Bible  diotioiv- 
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arie8,  Commentaries,  and  Groodell's  Sermons,  ceases  to  excite  comment ; 
and  thirdly,  in  the  notable  advance  of  their  schools,  indicated  not  a  little 
by  their  procuring  our  best  teachers  and  text-books." — The  Decem- 
ber "  Herald  "  says :  "  A  paragraph  in  our  July  number,  p.  331,  con- 
tained an  account  of  a  boy  who  was  arrested  in  Erzingan,  Turkey, 
while  on  his  way  from  Erzroom  to  teach  a  village  school,  because  he  had 
in  his  possession  a  ^  national '  song  which  he  had  written  as  a  composition 
while  in  a  school  at  Erzroom.  It  was  stated  that  his  teacher  was  in 
prison  because  he  had  corrected  the  song,  although  he  had  ordered  the 
pupil  to  destroy  it  At  last  accounts  the  teacher  was  still  in  prison,  un- 
tried, and  not  allowed  to  see  his  friends,  but  the  pupil  has  been  released 
—  by  death.  In  another  province  a  preacher  was  thrown  into  prison 
without  any  charges  preferred  against  him  and  with  no  known  reason ; 
but  after  twenty  days  he  was  released  on  bail,  but  not  allowed  to  return 
to  his  congregation.  Such  occurrences  are  increasingly  frequent  and 
show  that  the  former  liberal  policy  of  the  Turkish  government  toward 
its  Protestant  subjects  is  undergoing  a  radical  change.*' 

In  the  "  Herald  "  for  January  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  George  F.  Her- 
rick,  D.  D.,  of  Marsovan,  Turkey,  has  some  remarks  upon  recent  leanings 
among  Protestants  towards  the  commendation  of  an  ascetic  missionary 
life,  which  are  very  much  to  the  point,  without  implying  any  disparage- 
ment of  austerities  and  self-renunciations  incidentally  involved  in  a  spe- 
cial call.  "  All  sense  and  experience  and  Holy  Scriptures  are  opposed 
to  the  recommendation  to  the  missionary  of  an  ascetic  life.  Conformity 
on  the  part  of  the  missionary  to  native  modes  of  life  is  of  no  practicsd 
utility  whatsoever.  Men  who  make  such  a  recommendation  confound 
two  things  that  differ  toto  C4bIo  ;  namely,  conforming  to  external  native 
customs  and  habitual  manifestation  of  love  and  sympathy.  The  one  is 
the  missionary's  duty  and  privilege,  and  his  habit ;  the  other  course  is 
stark  folly.  For  (1)  an  ascetic  life  is  mere  spectacular  Christianity,  and 
a  travesty  at  that,  and  cannot  lead  men  to  Christ.  (2)  On  such  a  plan 
of  life  in  an  oriental  country  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thou- 
sand missionaries  would  die  in  the  raw  immaturity  of  their  youth,  before 
they  had  acquired  the  language  in  which  to  preach.  (3)  An  occidental 
ascetic  will  be  left  far  behind  in  the  religious  race  with  an  oriental 
ascetic,  who  has  an  infinite  facility  in  the  assumption  and  expression  of 
devoutness.  (4)  Asceticism  is  plainly  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament  and  to  the  lessons  of  church  history."  Where  ascet- 
icism has  been  a  dam  against  a  current  of  animalism,  it  has  often 
accomplished  great  things,  and  in  the  retrospect,  as  Goldwin  Smith 
remarks,  deserves  our  gratitude.  But  foiinal  and  intended  asceticism  was 
no  part  of  the  method  of  Him  who  was  reproached  because  he  came 
"  eating  and  drinking."  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that,  as  Dr.  Schaff  has 
well  said,  our  current  Protestantism  is  sometimes  only  too  comfortably  at 
home  among  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  needs  to  be  checked  and 
chastened  by  great  examples  out  of  the  elder  form  of  Christianity.  But 
one  who  has  a  measure  of  practical  familiarity  with  both  forms,  will  see 
small  occasion  to  doubt  that  as  to  the  spirit  of  cheerful  self-renunciation, 
giving  itself  no  airs,  but  simply  doing  the  Master's  work  as  it  finds  it 
given  to  its  hand.  Protestantism  has  no  great  occasion  to  veil  its  crest 
before  the  great  but  somewhat  gloomy  saints  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  to 
speak  of  the  nauseating  sickliness  of  such  a  later  and  virtually  contempo- 
raneous sanctity  as  is  exemplified  in  a  St.  Alphonso  de  Liguori.     ^'  Stand 
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fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and 
be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage." 

STRIA. 

Three  years  ago  a  missionary,  writing  from  Syria,  spoke  of  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  Turkish  government  of  this  province.  But,  judging 
from  a  letter  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup,  written  a  year  later,  the  evil  spirit  of 
misrule  inherent  in  Turkish  Mohaomiedanism  must  soon  have  come  back 
in  still  greater  malignity.  Dr.  Jessup  says :  "  New  blows  are  being  con- 
stantly struck  at  Christian  schools  in  Syria,  and  I  see  nothing  now  to 
prevent  the  Turks  from  extinguishing  every  ray  of  light  that  shines  on 
the  youth  of  this  land.  The  Mutseirif  of  Tripoli  has  ordered  the  girls* 
school  in  the  Meena  to  be  closed.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  thirty  years  and  no  firman  has  ever  been  required  for  it,  and 
now  it  is  to  be  closed  for  not  having  a  firman.  Yesterday  Warsa 
Pasha,  governor  of  Mt  Lebanon,  announced  that  he  had  peremptory 
orders  to  close  every  school  in  the  Lebanon  pashalic  which  had  no  fir- 
man I  This,  if  executed,  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  seminaries,  board- 
ing-schools and  day-schools  in  charge  of  English,  American,  Scotch, 
French,  Grerman,  and  Italian  missionaries,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
**  Our  consul,  Mr.  Bissinger,  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  this 
whole  subject  before  our  government  in  Washington,  and  has  studied 
the  matter  thoroughly.  The  Turks  are  violating  their  own  laws  and 
regulations,  and  violating  their  treaties  with  other  nations.  Brute  force 
seems  now  to  be  law.  There  has  not  been  a  time  for  fifty  years  when 
80  much  has  been  done  by  this  government  to  injure,  outrage,  and  op- 
press its  own  people.  And  now  tiiey  are  forcing  tiiem  to  live  in  igno- 
rance and  darkness. 

**  Our  church  in  Mejdel  Shems  is  being  used  as  a  storehouse  by  the 
Turkish  Madir.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  Turks  are  determined  to 
make  Asiatic  Turkey  a  moral  and  intellectual  desert  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  time  for  earnest  prayer  and  for  special  prayer  for  this  land." 

The  Rev.  William  M.  Greenlee,  writing  from  Zahleh,  in  the  ^'  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad  "  for  May,  1887,  says :  '*  The  attendance  during 
the  week  of  prayer  in  this  place  was  something  unparalleled.  We  began 
with  an  attendance  of  over  two  hundred  and  closed  with  an  audience  of 
five  hundred  and  twenty. 

'*  Had  a  prophet  foretold  this  a  few  years  ago  he  could  not  possibly 
have  been  believed.  In  such  a  place  as  this,  formerly  the  centre  of  big- 
otry and  fanatical  opposition,  such  audiences  are  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  work.  Almost  every  night  I  had  from  thirteen  to  nine- 
teen people  crowded  into  the  pulpit  vnith  me  because  of  lack  of  room  in 
the  auditory. 

*^  Such  multitudes  coming  together  to  hear  the  word  of  Grod  speak  vol- 
umes. They  tell  of  much  patient  and  persistent  toil  undergone  by  the 
pioneers  in  the  work  here,  two  of  whom  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years 
have  entered  into  their  reward.  They  tell  of  much  persecution  trium- 
phantiy  changed  into  love  bythe  attractive  power  of  Christian  lives. 
Above  all,  they  tell  of  the  presence  and  power  of  Grod's  Spirit  poured  out 
upon  this  large  population  of  nominally  Christian  people^" 

Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  *^  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad  "  for  July,  1887,  speaking  of  a  tour  to  Sidon  and  its  vicinity, 
says :  '*  We  lodged  in  an  upper  room  in  the  house  of  Alen  Yusef  (in  the 
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Tillage  of  JtUi),  a  man  of  sizly-five,  whose  lovely  Christiaii  spirit  was 
most  winning.  His  wife  spread  our  beds  on  the  floor,  and  everything 
was  as  neat  and  tidy  as  in  a  New  England  home.  After  breakfast  his 
son  Yosef  guided  me  to  the  rain-crowned  hill  we  had  passed  the  day  be- 
fore. It  was  once  the  palace  castle  of  the  eccentric  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope. The  Arabs  call  the  place  Dhnhr  es  Sitt,  or  Lady's  Hill.  The 
extensive  buildings,  stables,  chapel,  prison,  guest-rooms,  storehouses, 
garden-walks  and  arbors,  with  the  surrounding  walls  and  buttresses,  are 
now  a  dreary  ruin.  Dr.  Thomson,  in  '  The  Land  and  the  Book '  [as 
well  as  Kinglake,  in  '  £othen '],  describes  her  history  and  her  home. 
She  lived  here  for  years  a  weird,  delirious  life,  surrounded  by  Oriental 
dervishes,  astrologers,  and  Muslim  cranks,  misanthropic  and  miserable. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  any  good  deed  done  or  any  blessing  conferred  on 
any  of  the  multitudes  who  thronged  about  her.  She  died  in  misery,  for- 
saken and  unlamented.  Her  palace  is  the  haunt  of  serpents,  and  her 
grave  is  ploughed  over  by  Lebanon  fellahin,  hardly  a  trace  of  it  remain- 
ing. But  on  the  two  hiUs  north  and  south  of  it  are  two  little  Christian 
evangelical  churches,  one  having  a  neat  edifice  and  the  other  preparing 
to  bculd  one.  Abu  Yusef,  our  host  in  Jiin,  told  me  that  over  fifty  years 
ago,  when  Lady  Hester  was  in  her  palace,  a  g^ood  man  named  Yakob 
Agha  came  to  JtUi  from  Beirut  and  lived  there  more  than  ten  years. 
He  had  an  Arabic  Bible  of  the  old  London  edition,  and  gave  a  Testa- 
ment to  this  lad  (now  Abu  Yusef).  The  priests  raged  and  threatened 
his  parents,  but  he  would  not  give  up  the  book,  and  from  the  book  the 
light  has  spread ;  and  while  that  palace  of  an  English  noble  lady  is  a 
ruie  and  her  Qame  a  byword,  and  her  influence  utterly  obliterated,  the 
word  of  God  has  endured  and  is  beautifying  and  blessing  these  Syrian 
homes.  The  son  of  Yakob  Agha  died  last  year.  His  name  was  John 
Abcarins.  For  years  he  had  been  an  elder  and  a  shining  light  in  the 
church  of  Syria.  Of  large  property,  benevolent,  courteous,  refined,  he 
was  universidly  beloved  and  respected. 

**  Those  three  hiUs  on  the  side  of  Lebanon,  one  covered  with  dreary 
ruins  and  the  others  crowned  with  schools  and  Christian  light  in  loving 
hearts,  are  a  perpetual  sermon  on  the  texts,  *  The  name  of  the  wicked 
shall  rot,'  and  '  llie  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance.' " 

Dr.  Jessup  speaks  of  a  remarkable  '^  tribe  of  Bedawin  who  are  scat- 
tered among  aU  the  great  tribes  in  small  numbers.  They  have  blue 
eyes,  light  hair,  and  speak  like  the  people  of  the  Syrian  coast.  They 
are  called  the  Sulaba,  and  daim  descent  from  the  Suleebeyeen  or  Cru- 
saders, saying  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Franks  and  brothers 
of  the  English.  They  carry  no  spears  or  swords,  never  attack  other 
tribes  nor  are  attacked  by  them.  They  raise  doij^eys  for  the  Bi^ad 
market,  and  act  as  doctors  for  all  the  various  tribes,  sewing  up  wounds 
and  using  various  vegetables  and  plants  in  their  rude  medical  practice. 
Their  great  knowledge  of  the  desert  tracts  gives  them  employment  as 
guides  to  caravans  and  to  the  great  tribes  of  the  Shemmar  and  Ama^. 
They  live  by  the  chase,  following  the  gazelles  north  to  the  Euphrates  and 
south  to  Njd.  Lady  Anne  Blunt  refers  to  them  as  the  Sleb,  and  calls 
them  an  Lidian  tribe.  But  they  insist  that  they  are  descendants  of  the 
Crusaders.  They  are  not  Mohammedans  in  religion,  and  in  many  other 
respects  differ  from  all  other  desert  tribes.  As  thiey  move  fredy  among 
all  the  tribes,  and  are  friendly  to  all  and  employed  by  them  all,  what 
a  missionary  force  they  would  make  if  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel !     Perhaps  the  time  wiU  come,  sooner  than  anticipated." 
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The  Rev.  W.  W.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  of  Beirut,  in  a  retrospect  of  the  Amer- 
ican missionary  work  in  Syria,  writes :  **  Another  inflaence  which  tended 
to  bring  about  present  results  was  the  massacre  of  1860.  The  war  then 
waged  between  the  Druzes  and  the  Christians  greatly  weakened  the 
power  of  the  Maronite  clergy,  who  had  excited  it.  As  the  results  of 
those  troubles,  thousands  of  nominal  Christians,  who  never  had  come 
into  contact  with  Protestant  missionaries,  were  assembled  at  their  doors, 
naked,  sick,  and  starving.  They  found  those  whom  their  priests  had 
represented  as  devils  in  disguise,  to  be  angels  of  mercy  to  them.  They 
were  kept  for  months  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  receiving 
relief  and  instruction  from  them ;  and  as  the  famine  in  China  and  the 
helps  brought  by  missionaries  opened  doors  of  access  to  the  Chinese,  so 
the  massacres  in  Syria,  and  the  aid  brought  to  the  survivors,  disarmed 
prejudices,  cemented  friendships,  opened  furrows  in  hearts  to  receive  the 
dropped  seed  of  truth.  The  swords  and  firebrands  of  the  Druzes,  be- 
sides working  woe  and  destruction,  were  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Grod 
of  slaying  fierce  enmities  and  burning  away  strong  barriers  which  op- 
posed the  gospel." 

Professor  George  E.  Post,  M.  D.,  has,  in  the  ^^  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad  "  for  December,  1887,  an  important  article  respecting  the  Sy- 
rian Protestant  College  at  Beirut.  Dr.  Post  presents  one  remarkable 
aspect  of  the  college,  which  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  us,  though 
when  presented  it  is  seen  to  be  perfectly  natural.  '*  The  situation  of  the 
college,  in  an  Arabic-speaking  and  Bible  land,  has  attracted  students 
from  England  and  America,  who  came  to  enjoy  in  its  halls  the  advan- 
tages of  a  comfortable  and  economical  home,  where  the^^  could  pursue 
studies  in  the  Biblical  languages  and  archfeology.  The  giudual  develop- 
ment of  this  opportunity  has  led  to  the  plan  for  making  the  college  a 
centre  for  BibUcal  study,  available  to  students  from  all  lands  who  may 
wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  other 
Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  to  work  up  the  archsoology,  geography,  and 
customs  of  the  East.  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  library  and  museums 
to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  directions  as  shall  meet  the  wants  of  this 
class  of  students,  and  the  present  organization  and  ample  lodging  and 
boarding  accommodations  of  the  institution  will  furnish  Uiem  with  evejy 
facility  and  comfort  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

'^  It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  that  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
is  in  fact  already  a  young  university,  with  advantages  of  no  ordinary 
kind  as  respects  situation,  organization,  and  opportunity.  Nothing  is  re- 
quired to  develop  these  advantages  but  resources  equal  to  the  demand 
made  upon  such  an  institution. 

'^The  importance  of  the  college  in  its  relation  to  the  evangelization 
and  civilization  of  the  East  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is  a  child  of 
missions  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  missionaries.  With  the 
thirst  for  education  of  a  high  order  now  fairly  awakened,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  lead,  or  find  our  influence  over  the  educated  miud  of  the  coun- 
try lost  It  rests  with  the  Christian  people  of  this  country  to  determine 
whether  this  institution  is  to  grow  to  the  measure  of  usefulness  which  it 
is  capable  of  attaining,  or  to  be  crippled  at  this  early  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment, and  lapse  into  imbecility,  or  gradually  die  of  inanition." 

This  development  of  immediate  serviceableness  to  ourselves  is  an  un- 
expected instance  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Foreign  Missions  are  be- 
ginning to  react  with  beneficent  power  upon  the  countries  from  which 
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they  proceed.     Less  and  less  is  it  possible,  in  political,  in  economical,  or 
in  religious  respects,  to  confine  ourselves  behind  a  Chinese  wall. 

Dr.  Post,  in  a  later  magazine,  considers  the  question  whether  it 
wise  for  Christians  to  establish  institutions  of  education  and  beneficence 
in  the  East  which  shall  not  be  avowedly  Christian,  in  the  hope  of  main- 
taining them  Christian  in  substance,  as  so  many  people  at  home  uphold 
the  policy  of  secularizing  our  public  schools  in  form,  in  tbe  hope  of 
Christianizing  them  by  indirection.  This  policy  Dr.  Post  condemns 
abroad  as  decidedly  as  President  Eliot  condemns  it  at  home.  Dr. 
Post  says :  — 

*'  1.  Asiatics  and  Africans  respect  conviction  and  earnestness.  They 
are  in  their  own  way  religious,  and  they  respect  religious  character  in 
others.  If  tbey  really  believe  that  a  man  has  no  religion,  or  does  not 
care  for  what  he  has,  they  despise  him. 

*^  2.  No  Asiatic  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  any  one  who  does  these 
beneficent  acts  can  do  them  with  any  motive  less  than  a  religious  or  a 
political  one.  If  they  think  that  his  motive  is  political,  they  are  suspi- 
cious and  jealous.  If  religious,  and  they  think  that  he  is  trying  to  con- 
ceal it,  they  laugh  at  his  simplicity  in  supposing  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
deceiving  them,  and  feel  contempt  for  his  cowardice  and  duplicity. 

"  3.  All  the  ends  supposed  to  be  attainable  by  this  tortuous  and  indi- 
rect method  of  fighting  without  a  flag,  or  under  false  colors,  are  better 
attained  by  a  frank  ^  hanging  of  the  banner  en  the  outer  wall.*  '* 

Charles  C  Starbuek. 

A2n>oy£B. 

REFORMERS  IN  SOUTH  INDIA, 

The  census  of  1881  gave  the  number  of  widows  in  India  under  thirty 
years  of  age  as  80,000,  and  of  these  BJ^fiOO  were  under  ten.  Raja  Sir 
T.  Madava  Row,  one  of  the  leading  Hindu  gentlemen  in  Madras,  has 
recently  expressed  his  views  in  regard  to  this  crying  evil,  especially  in 
view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  Brahman  custom  of  infant  marriages  is  respon- 
sible for  three  fourths  of  this  large  number  of  widows  under  ten  years. 

The  average  age  of  marriage  for  such  girls  is  six  or  seven  years,  and 
almost  all  are  married  under  ten. 

The  extent  of  the  reform  which  this  Hindu  leader  proposes  is  to  put 
inducements  before  the  people  to  delay  the  marriage  of  their  daughters 
at  least  until  they  are  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 

He  would  on  no  account  interfere  with  child  marriage,  but  would  en- 
deavor to  let  the  children  get  a  little  beyond  infancy.  To  establish 
adult  marriage  would,  in  his  opinion,  transgress  the  laws  of  the  Sastras, 
involve  misery  to  innocent  children,  and  cause  deep  and  extensive  popu- 
lar discontent. 

His  inducement  would  be  a  fine  for  performing  the  marriage  before 
the  fixed  limit  of  age,  which  would  be  ten  years  for  Brahmans  and 
somewhat  older  for  non-Brahmans. 

This  is  the  extent  to  which  the  educated  and  more  liberal-minded 
leaders  are  willing  to  go.  The  people,  be  they  Brahmans  or  not,  care 
but  little  for  and  appreciate  less  the  evils  which  they  are  bringing  upon 
themselves  and  their  children  for  generations  to  come ;  and  there  is  no 
movement  for  reform  as  yet  among  them  in  this  direction.  The  surface 
movements  of  the  more  enlightened  ones  have  not  taken  root  to  any  ex- 
tent 
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But  other  reforms  have  begun  which  will  hereafter  bring  this  for- 
ward. One  is  the  desire  for  education  for  the  girls.  Little  by  little 
they  are  beginning  to  study,  and  young  men  are  more  and  more  looking 
for  educated  wives.  In  our  large  district  of  Periakulam,  with  200,000 
people  there  is  just  one  school  for  girls  alone,  and  that  has  been  exam- 
ined by  a  government  inspector  within  a  week,  —  the  first  time  such  an 
examination  has  ever  been  held  here.  Need  I  say  that  this  is  a  mission 
school?  Two  more  girls'  schools  in  connection  with  boys*  schools  are 
also  in  operation,  and  they  too  are  our  Christian  mission  schools.  But 
the  influence  of  the  first-named  school  is  seen  in  the  gathering  of  twenty 
Brahman  girls  into  a  day-school  for  boys  under  a  Brahman  teacher. 
Many  of  the  girls  in  our  mission  school  are  also  Brahmans  ;  but  Chris- 
tianity is  taught  there,  and  every  Sunday  a  Sunday-school  is  held,  and 
therefore  the  parents  of  those  twenty  prefer  sending  their  daughters  to  a 
man,  because  he  is  a  Brahman  and  does  not  teach  Christianity. 

This  movement  toward  education  causes  misgivings  among  the  conser- 
vative members  of  the  native  community.  When  an  educated  Christian 
school-mistress  spoke  to  some  heathen  women  about  having  their  daugh- 
ters educated  they  replied,  **  What  for  ?  they  are  not  going  to  receive 
salaries  the  way  you  do  ?  "  Formerly  dancing-girls  were  the  only  fe- 
males educated,  and  they  had  to  learn  to  read  as  a  part  of  their  business. 
Now  the  school-mistress's  business  has  been  established,  and  many  of  the 
people  think  that  that  is  a  reason  why  girls  that  are  to  be  teachers 
should  be  educated,  but  no  reason  why  any  others  should.  In  other 
words,  the  only  use  they  can  see  in  education  is  to  make  a  living  by. 

But  we  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  a  paper  read  before  the  Madras 
branch  of  the  National  Indian  Association  by  Mr.  S.  Ramasami  Mude- 
liar,  M.  A.,  B.  L.,  in  which  he  declares  that  lie  misgivings  of  the  people 
are  less  now  than  ever  before.  The  difficulty  is  now  rather  the  early 
marriage  custom.  They  come  to  school  and  learn  the  rudiments  and 
then  must  leave,  just  when  they  would  get  the  most  good  and  best  ap- 
preciate their  studies,  in  order  to  be  married. 

Another  difficulty  he  mentions  is  the  fear  that  if  tliey  should  remain 
in  school  longer  they  would  form  associations  which  would  only  lead  to 
their  misery  and  unhappiness  in  after  life,  or  be  thrown  into  the  society 
of  persons  who  might  take  advantage  of  their  innocence  and  mislead 
them  from  the  path  of  virtue. 

It  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  here  and  see  that  he  means  the 
danger  of  loosening  the  ties  of  caste.  And  he  does  not  leave  the  matter 
in  this  ambiguous  state,  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
no  Hindu  girl  can  marry  anybody  outside  her  own  caste." 

Here,  then,  is  another  Hindu  leader  suggesting  reform  in  education 
with  the  same  timid  subservience  to  caste  that  the  former  gentlemen 
showed  regarding  child-marriage. 

He  suggests  two  remedies  in  education :  '^  1st,  to  place  the  present 
system  of  zenana  teaching  on  a  better  basis;"  but  what  that  better 
basis  is  he  does  not  say.  Probably,  as  most  of  the  zenana  teaching  at 
present  is  on  a  missionary  basis,  he  means  to  have  Christianity  taken  out 
of  it  "  2d,  to  open  a  central  institution  in  Madras,  where  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  not  only  to  give  tuition,  but,  if  wanted,  board  and 
lodging  also  on  payment  of  a  moderate  fee.'  He  would  require  strict 
attention  in  all  cases  to  the  religious  and  caste  scruples  of  the  girls. 

He  would  enlist  in  this  work  the  widows,  for  he  thinks  Uiey  enjoy 
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more  leisure  and  freedom  than  married  women,  and  he  would  encourage 
them  to  qualify  themselves  to  he  teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  etc.  He  de- 
clares the  common  opinion  regarding  their  treatment  and  the  looseness 
of  their  morals  to  he  a  gross  exaggeration,  and  says,  ^^  They  are  consulted 
on  all  family  matters,  and  often  the  whole  family  management  is  left  in 
their  hands.  As  regards  their  moralily  it  may  he  that  some  of  them 
succumh  to  temptation,  unahle  to  hear  the  misery  of  their  lot,  hut  as  a 
class  they  lead  an  exemplary  life."  His  reference  to  the  misery  of  their 
lot  is  an  escape  of  the  unpleasant  truth  which  he  has  just  endeavored  to 
gloss  over.  But  his  suggestions  are  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
well-known  efforts  of  Pundita  Ramahai  to  start  an  institution  for  a  like 
purpose  but  restricted  to  widows. 

The  question  of  social  intercourse  between  native  and  English  ladies 
is  also  treated  in  an  interesting  way  by  Mr.  Ramasami,  but  with  the 
same  timidity  respecting  caste  and  religion.  He  finds  a  true  difficulty 
in  the  failure  of  Elnglish  ladies  to  learn  the  vernaculars,  and  assumes  the 
impossibility  of  native  ladies  learning  English.  Then  if  this  be  over- 
come, he  says,  **  What  are  they  to  tai^  about  ?  The  latest  telegram  or 
gossip  as  circulated  in  the  newspapers,  the  latest  fashionable  novel  or 
dress,  the  last  invitation  for  a  lawn  tennis  or  dinner  party,  and  other 
matters  of  kindred  import  form  the  topics  of  conversation  when  two  Eu- 
ropean ladies  meet.  But  all  these  matters  of  absorbing  interest  for  the 
moment  to  an  English  lady  are  a  perfect  blank  to  a  Hindu  lady.  She  is, 
I  dare  say,  as  great  a  connoisseur  as  her  English  sister  is  on  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  the  dress  and  jewels  she  wears,  but  as  they  differ  materially 
from  those  worn  by  English  ladies,  even  that  topic  is  not  available." 

In  all  this  he  ignores  the  whole  body  of  missionary  ladies  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  who  do  learn  the  vernaculars,  and  whose  interest  is  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  frivoUties  peculiar  to  civilized  life. 

His  remedy  would  be  to  entrust  female  education  to  committees  con- 
sisting solely  of  European  and  native  ladies.  He  confesses  that  the  lat- 
ter would  not  be  of  any  great  service  in  the  work  at  first,  but  thinks 
they  might  at  the  end  of  a  generation  or  two  not  only  do  their  part,  but 
even  become  fitted  to  teach  their  European  sisters  some  virtues  and  ae- 
complishments. 

These  recommendations  remind  one  of  certain  houses  in  Bombay 
where  the  second  story  is  one  great  hall  extravagantly  furnished  and  the 
gardens  are  elegantly  lighted  for  the  sake  of  a  few  great  entertainments, 
but  the  family  lives  in  little,  narrow,  and  dark  rooms  in  the  rear.  So 
there  is  the  effort  in  these  reforms  to  keep  the  life  of  the  people  in  the 
darkness  of  Hinduism  and  the  straitness  of  caste,  while  they  bring  them 
forward  in  education  and  to  make  a  better  appearance  in  the  world. 

Christianity  takes  them  out  of  hovels  and  puts  them  into  the  liberty  of 
a  new  life,  but  Christianity  would  remove  caste  and  idolatry,  and  so  it 
cannot  be  thought  of. 

Recently  a  Muhammadan  society  for  promoting  education  gave  a 
garden  party  to  the  Europeans  of  the  small  town  of  Dindigul.  Desiring 
to  follow  European  style  they  sent  out  the  following  invitation:  — 

Gabdek  Pabty. 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  5  o'clock  (2l8t  July). 

Syed  Mustafa  Sahib,  President  of  the  Dufferin  Muhammadan  School, 
requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company. 
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The  party  wiU  be  held  on  Mr.  Evans's  ground,  and  there  will  be  ten- 
nis. 

[Signed]  Syed  Mustafa  Sahib, 
President 
Dofferin  Muhanunadan  School. 
DiNDiGUL,  20th  July,  1888. 

Three  European  ladies  were  present,  but  no  Muhammadan  lady  would 
think  of  attending. 

About  the  same  time  a  reception  was  given  in  Madura  by  one  of  its 
foremost  Hindu  citizens,  a  wealthy  lawyer,  to  the  young  prince  of  a  very 
large  landed  estate,  the  zemindary  of  Ramnad.  No  l^es  were  invited, 
but  there  in  that  brilliant  assembly  of  the  best  educated  and  most  en- 
lightened Hindu  gentlemen  in  that  large  city,  where  no  lady,  European 
or  Hindu  or  Muhammadan,  would  be  seen,  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  room  was  that  of  a  handsome  young  woman,  not  out  of  her  teens,  — 
gorgeously  dressed  and  bedizened  with  jewels  firom  the  crown  of  her 
head  to  her  very  toes, — moving  backward  and  forward  to  the  music  of 
male  performers,  jerking  her  head,  making  various  grimaces  and  ges- 
tures, and  posing  in  various  attitudes.  The  only  place  for  woman  in  a 
grand  reception  to  a  native  prince  is  in  the  person  of  the  dancing-girl. 
And  this  is  a  part  of  the  religion  which  must  not  be  interfered  with  in 
efforts  to  reform  the  women  of  India ! 

How  little  they  know  of  '<  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  wisdom  of 
God"! 

John  S*  Chandler, 

Pbriakulam,  South  India. 
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Solomon  Maimon  ;  an  Autobiography.  Translated  from  the  German,  with 
Additions  and  Notes.  By  J.  Clark  Murray,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  M'Gill  College,  Montreal.  Fp.  zv, 
307.    Boston  :  Capples  &  Hard.  1888.    $2.00. 

This  book  illustrates  what  has  lately  been  said  in  the  Review,  that 
elsewhere  Judaism,  in  the  modem  world,  may  have  been  a  sentiment,  but 
that  in  Poland  alone  (and  Russia)  it  has  been  a  nation.  In  pondering 
the  vivid  pictures  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  book,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say,  that  there  was  in  Poland  nothing  worse  than  Christian  life  except 
Jewish  life,  and  nothing  worse  than  Jewish  life  except  Christian  life. 
One  cannot  wonder  that  Pessimism  rages  like  the  plague  in  the  Slavonic 
East  Yet,  after  all,  Maimon  bears  testimony  to  the  moral  soundness 
of  the  Polish  Jews,  male  and  female,  their  chastity  and  their  probily. 
The  insufferable  squalor  of  their  life,  their  aversion  to  toil,  their  monot- 
onous ritualism,  and  their  barren  discussions  of  Talmudic  subtleties,  in 
the  absence  of  all  substantial  knowledge,  seem  yet  to  have  left  the  basis 
of  life  firm.  They  were  exposed  to  terrible,  though  only  occasional,  in- 
roads of  lawless  nobilily,  and  perhaps  of  Catholic  fanaticism.  But  by 
their  vigor  of  mind  and  character,  their  occasional  wealth,  and  their 
compactness,  they  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  more  than  able  to 
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hold  their  own.  Their  relentlessness  in  their  control  of  all  Gentile  inter- 
ests which  they  have  hrought  in  snhjection  to  themselves,  especially  in 
these  Eastern  regions  of  Europe,  is  too  well  known  to  require  remark, 
and  is  not  hrought  out  in  this  autobiography. 

Religiously,  so  soon  as  their  religious  nature  led  them  out  of  an  abso- 
lutely barren  traditionalism,  they  fell  into  the  most  fantastic  mysticism. 
Compared  with  their  scholasticism  and  their  mysticism,  as  sketched  by 
Maimon,  the  extremes  of  either  that  have  remained  within  the  Christian 
pale  appear  substantial  and  lucid.  As  soon  as  the  unreasoning  adher- 
ence to  tradition  began  to  be  disturbed,  it  became  evident  that  they  had 
wellnigh  lost  the  historical  sense  of  the  revelation  g^ven  to  their  fathers, 
while  the  Christian  life  around  them,  apart  from  its  hostility,  was  far  too 
stagnant  and  corrupt  for  any  reflex  influences  of  good.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear from  Maimon  how  far  the  germs  of  utter  irreligiousness,  which  in 
him  were  fully  developed  after  leaving  Poland,  had  begun  to  spring 
among  the  more  restless  Jewish  minds. 

Maimon  himself  seems  never  to  have  had  much  sense  of  obligation,  to 
Grod  or  man.  He  was  a  husband  at  eleven,  and  a  father  before  fourteen, 
after  the  Oriental  wont  of  the  Polish  Jews.  But  when  the  cravings  of 
his  powerful  intellect,  to  whose  suggestions  Kant  came  to  acknowledge 
obligations,  carried  him  off  to  Germany,  in  search  of  richer  fountains  of 
knowledge,  he  abandoned  his  family  with  the  same  easy  indifference 
with  which  he  afterwards  granted  a  divorce  to  his  wife,  although,  it  is 
true,  he  never  heard  her  mentioned  subsequently  without  falling  into  a 
brooding  silence.  The  aimlessness  of  his  mendicant  life,  in  course  of 
time  gradually  sinking  into  drunkenness  and  libidinousness,  is  described 
by  himself  with  the  same  cool  frankness  with  which  he  relates  how  once, 
when  like  to  die  of  hunger,  he  offered  to  be  baptized  in  the  hope  of  bet- 
tering his  condition.  Being  absolutely  incapable  of  hypocrisy,  however, 
he  aUowed  that,  of  two  religions  in  neither  of  which  he  believed,  he 
rather  preferred  the  Jewish,  whereupon  the  worthy  clergyman  naturally 
excused  himself,  without  exciting  the  least  resentment  in  the  mind  of  the 
good-natured  Jew,  who  was  likely  to  starve  if  refused. 

Maimon,  however,  like  a  good  many  other  unbelievers  of  his  kind, 
does  not  relish  being  called  an  atheist.  He  maintains  that  he  is  the 
opposite,  since,  like  his  countryman  Spinoza,  he  holds  to  one  ultimate 
cause,  or  rather  substance,  instead  of  an  infinity  of  particular  causes. 
He  declares  this  to  be  rather  Acosmism  than  Atheism.  He  even  occa- 
sionaUy  uses  terms  expressive  of  religious  trust  and  thankfulness,  which 
appear  to  mean  about  as  much  and  as  little  with  him  as  with  Spinoza, 
who,  as  Dr.  Martineau  remarks,  can  be  vindicated  from  the  title  of 
atheist  by  divorcing  words  entirely  from  their  immemorial  sense. 

During  the  many  years  that  he  spent  in  Germany,  he  taught  a  good 
deal,  off  and  on,  wrote  a  good  deal,  off  and  on,  and  learned  everything, 
in  the  way  of  philosophy  and  literature,  ancient  and  modern.  The  re- 
strictions of  his  early  vernacular  had  thrown  him  back  upon  the  interior 
meaning  of  words  in  a  way  which  seems  to  have  made  it  marvelously 
easy  for  him  to  absorb  new  languages.  When  he  came,  a  youth,  from 
Poland,  he  was  already  a  profound  Talmudist  and  Cabbalist.  But  for 
his  own  use  he  never  rose  out  of  a  curious  and  half -intelligible  jargon, 
made  up  of  Polish,  German,  and  Hebrew,  as  he  never  rose  out  of  his 
intolerable  Polish  slovenliness.  These  things  impeded  his  intercourse 
with  Mendelssohn  and  Mendelssohn's  cultivated  Hebrew  friends,  though 
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they  gave  him  mnch  of  their  sociely,  and  would  have  made  him  comfort- 
able for  life,  had  it  been  possible  to  do  anything  permanently  for  sach  a 
man.  At  last  he  died,  saying  that  he  was  ^'  at  rest,"  after  an  aimless 
life,  crowned  by  a  death-bed  which  turned  away  from  all  encouragement 
as  to  anything  beyond. 

Maimon  was  one  of  the  many  disintegrating  influences  which,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  have  in  all 
ages  wrought  upon  Christendom  from  unbelieving  Judaism,  since  first  it 
decreed  and  then  rejected  the  Cross.  But  we  see  in  him  nothing  of  that 
settled  hostility  to  the  Redeemer,  which,  showing  itself  first  as  malignant 
hatred,  has  shown  itself  last  as  malignant  and  affected  contempt,  and 
which,  unappeased  by  any  honeyed  phrases  of  Christian  compliment, 
will  continue  to  work  with  ever  deadlier  power,  until  the  brethren  of 
Christ  shall  '^  look  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  shall  mourn.*' 

Charles  C.  Starlmck, 

Andover. 


The  Life  and  Letters  op  Samuel  Wells  Welijams,  LL.  D.,  Mission- 
arv,  Diplomatist,  Sinologue.  By  his  Son,  Frederick  Wells  Williams. 
Pp.  490.     New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous.     1889.     83.00. 

The  pioneers  in  any  historical  movement  are  always  its  most  interest^ 
ing  characters.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  only  in  the  present  decade  his 
life  closed  who  was  almost  the  first  of  Westerners  to  set  foot  in  Japan, 
and  who  belonged  to  the  Pilgrim  band  of  missionaries  to  China.  Not 
only  was  S.  Wells  Williams  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  mission- 
aries to  the  extreme  East,  but,  in  the  opening  of  China  and  Japan  to 
Western  civilization,  no  one  was  more  influential  than  he,  both  in  his 
official  capacity  under  the  United  States  government  and  as  scholar  and 
linguist.  It  is  much  to  help  four  hundred  million  people  to  an  entirely 
new  era  in  their  history.  The  true  record  of  his  life  was  stamped  upon 
Chinese  and  Japanese  civilization  during  these  forty-three  years  of  his 
activity  in  the  Orient,  and  it  is  only  fragments  of  tliat  record  that  could  be 
gathered  for  us  by  his  son  in  the  beautiful  volume  before  us. 

He  has  wisely  let  his  father's  diary  and  letters  tell  their  own  story,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  selections  are  admirable.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
truly  great  life,  simply,  fitly,  and  beautifully  told. 

Bom  in  Utica  in  1812,  reared  upon  the  old  New  Hartford  farm,  and 
in  the  musty  Utica  bookstore,  the  shy,  hungry-minded  boy  went  to  Troy, 
—  **  with  his  precious  collection  of  plants  and  stones,"  —  for  a  year  at 
Rensselaer  Institute,  with  its  six  pupils  and  one  teacher.  While  there, 
busy  with  "  mineral  hammer  and  weidge,  and  press  papers  for  botany," 
the  call  came  for  a  printer  to  go  to  China  to  the  new  Mission  of  the 
American  Board  at  Canton.  What  should  he  do  ?  Before  coming  to 
Troy,  his  darling  hope  of  going  to  Yale  College  with  his  playmate  James 
Dana  had  been  thwarted  only  by  his  father's  then  narrow  means  and 
more  than  paternal  blindness  to  the  boy's  genius  for  natural  science. 
Accordingly,  he  writes  pathetically :  "  So  deeply  has  the  love  of  the  works 
of  God  and  thro'  them,  of  Him,  got  imbued  into  me  —  and  is  almost  now 
a  second  nature  —  that  I  fear,  if  I  went,  any  object  of  natural  history 
would  interest  me  more  than  anything  else.  If  this  takes  place  it  will 
alter  my  course  of  life,  which  was  to  be  a  naturalist"  But  yet  he  decided 
to  go,  and  in  after-years  wrote :  ''  No  shade  of  regret  has  ever  arisen  in 
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my  mind."  After  six  months'  apprenticeship  in  his  father's  printingK>ffiee, 
—  in  June,  1833,  not  yet  twenty-one,  —  he  left  New  York  for  his  four 
months'  voyage  to  the  far  East  He  was  soon  settled  in  the  '*  factories," 
at  Canton,  a  sort  of  prison  home  for  foreigners  in  a  thirteen-acre  field 
outside  the  walls.  Taking  immediate  charge  of  the  press,  Mr.  Williams, 
the  next  year,  hegan  his  contributions  to  the  "Chinese  Repository," 
of  which  he  was  both  printer  and  editor  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Its 
volumes  were  a  learned  and  influential  exposition  of  China  to  the  Western 
world.  We  see  him  busy,  with  his  Chinese  teacher  and  pupils,  learning 
Portuguese  from  his  Portuguese  printers,  or  Japanese  from  some  ship- 
wrecked sailors  at  Macao,  the  Mission's  summer  home ;  rowing  on  the  river 
at  Canton,  or  walking  beyond  their  prison  limits,  exposed  to  constant  insult 
and  occasional  injury.  Within  two  years  he  was  giving  addresses  in 
Chinese,  —  the  first  to  some  lepers.  He  first  visited  Japan  in  1837,  in 
the  ship  Morrison,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  return  his  shipwrecked  Japanese 
instructors  to  their  homes,  —  the  only  response  being  cannon-balls  and 
the  declaration  that  "  they  would  never  permit  the  least  trade  with  for- 
eigners, or  allow  one  to  reside  among  them  "  !  A  declaration  which  Mr. 
Williams  did  as  much  as  any  other  man  to  falsify.  Returning  to  Canton, 
Mr.  Williams  translated  Matthew  and  Grenesis  into  Japanese.  By  1841 
he  had  revised  and  printed  Dr.  Bridgman's  "  Manual  of  the  Cantonese 
Dialect,"  a  quarto  of  734  pages.  In  one  letter  to  his  father  he  breaks 
over  his  usual  reserve  :  "  You  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  I  paint  you  all  at  home  sometimes,  when  a  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness comes  over  me.  Such  reveries  are  a  sort  of  intellectual  intoxi- 
cation, and  productive  of  no  good."  No  wonder  he  thought  of  home,  in 
exile  in  his  printing^ffice,  among  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  and 
English,  —  none  of  whom  could  understand  the  other.  In  1839  came 
the  mob  which  imprisoned  them  in  the  "factories,"  and  the  hurried 
removal  of  the  press  to  Macao,  foUowed  by  the  war  of  1840,  of  which 
he  was  a  witness. 

In  1841  he  issued  his  primer  of  "  Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese  "  !  in  1843, 
an  "  English  and  Chinese  Vocabulary  in  the  Court  Dialect,"  together 
with  a  '*  Chinese  Commercial  Ghiide  ; "  and,  in  1844,  a  **  Chinese  Topog- 
raphy." All  the  time  the  ^  Repository  "  was  being  issued,  and  he  was 
conducting  services  in  the  British  chapd  at  Macao,  besides  his  teaching, 
and  yet  he  writes,  "  Give  me  always  enough  to  do !  " 

In  1844,  after  an  eleven  years'  absence,  he  returned  to  America  to 
raise  funds  for  a  font  of  Chinese  metallic  type,  —  traveling  by  India, 
Suez,  and  the  Holy  Land.  From  Paris  he  writes,  characteristically, 
^*  The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  alone  worth  a  visit  to  Paris,  even  if  one  saw 
nothing  else  here ;  "  and,  at  the  same  time,  **  It  is  singular  to  me  to  see 
these  French  savans  digging  with  such  zeal  after  the  treasures  in  all 
languages  found  in  the  library,  while,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  hardly  one  of 
them  troubles  himself  about  a  religion  for  his  own  soul."  His  lectures 
before  American  audiences  during  this  visit  gradually  worked  themselves 
out  into  his  great  work  on  China,  "  The  Middle  Kingdom." 

During  this  visit  he  married  his  noble  wife,  Sarah  Walworth,  with 
whom  Ikfr.  WiUiams  —  now  Dr.  Williams  — returned  to  Canton  in  1848, 
taking  up  his  busy  life  again  with  the  publication  of  an  "  Anglo-Chinese 
Calendar."  He  now  began  work  upon  his  "  Tonic  Chinese  Dictionary," 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  for  six  years,  discontinuing  the  '<  Chinese 
Repository,"  after  its  twenty  years'  existence.     To  it  he  had  contributed 
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more  than  a  hundred  artddes,  besides  his  editorial  work.  In  1853  he 
made  his  first  expedition  to  Japan  as  Perry's  interpreter.  His  eagerness 
to  collect  plants  and  stones  led  Commodore  Perry  to  exclaim  :  *^  Why ! 
oar  Interpreter  is  as  good  an  interpreter  of  Nature  as  he  is  of  the  people  of 
these  regions."  Dr.  Williams  himself  writes :  ^^  If  any  one  thing  has 
rendered  the  expedition  to  Japan  more  agreeable  to  me  than  another,  't  is 
surely  the  walks  and  search  for  flowers  about  these  enchanted  hiUs,  and 
thereby  the  greater  freedom  of  intercourse  I  Ve  obtained  with  the  common 
people."  After  wintering  at  Macao,  Perry's  expedition  returned  to 
Japan  the  following  year,  when  the  famous  treaty  which  opened  Japan 
to  Western  civilization  was  made,  largely  owing  to  Dr.  Williams's  tact 
and  skill  as  an  interpreter.  As  a  result,  he  was,  the  foUowing  year,  made 
Secretary  and  Interpreter  to  the  American  Legation  in  China,  —  one  or 
both  of  which  positions  he  filled  for  the  next  twenty-one  years,  nine  or 
ten  times  being  in  charge  of  the  entire  Legation.  Daring  all  these  years 
his  influence  was  as  good  as  it  was  great.  The  ^^  Tonic  Dictionary," 
containing  about  eight  thousand  characters,  was  published  in  1856,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  scholars.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  edition  of 
3ie  "  Commercial  Guide." 

In  May,  1858,  with  Mr.  Reed,  the  American  Minister,  he  witnessed 
the  bombardment  of  the  Taku  forts  by  the  foreign  powers,  of  which  he 
says:  ^*I  look  upon  this  quaternion  of  fleets  and  plenipotentiaries  col- 
lected off  the  capital  of  China  as  part  of  the  great  course  of  missionary 
work."  In  the  subsequent  great  treaty  with  China  it  was  Dr.  Williams 
who  secured  the  *^  Incorporation  of  an  important  article  allowing  the 
practice  and  profession  x>f  Christianity  in  China."  Then,  with  Minister 
Reed,  he  visited  Japan  for  the  fourth,  though  by  no  means  the  last  time. 
The  next  year  he  looked  on  at  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  English  at 
the  rebuilt  Taku  forts,  and  soon  after  visited  the  mysterious  city  of 
Peking,  with  the  Embassy.  In  1860  Dr.  Williams  made  his  second 
visit  to  America  to  bring  back  his  family,  who  had  preceded  him  two 
years  before.  The  civU  war  was  a  great  sorrow  to  Inm ;  his  patriotism 
led  him  to  pay  for  a  substitute  in  tl^  army  throughout  the  war,  and  to 
refuse  to  receive  his  salary  in  gold  until  the  rate  of  exchange  had  fallen. 
Immediately  upon  his  return  to  China  came  the  news  of  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  left  in  America,  —  one  had  died  there  some  years  before, 
—  then  of  the  death  of  his  warm  friend  Dr.  Bridgman,  of  which  events 
he  writes  :  '^  Since  my  dear  boy  Wally  has  gone,  that  other  world  draws 
nearer ;  and  the  departure  of  my  best  friend  in  the  Mission  work  adds 
another  strand  to  the  bijdge  over  the  chasm  by  which  my  thoughts  travel 
to  the  unseen.  God  draws  us  thus  away  from  time  into  eternity,  loosing 
our  hold  here,  strengthening  it  there."  In  1863  he  moved  with  the 
Legation  to  Pekin,  lus  home  for  the  next  thirteen  years,  where  he  began 
work  upon  his  great  ^^  Syllabic  Chinese  Dictionary,"  upon  which  he 
worked  unceasingly  for  the  next  ten  years.  Yet  the  naturalist  was  never 
lost  amid  the  forty  thousand  Chinese  characters;  his  descriptions  of 
walks  and  journeys  abound  in  such  teaches  as  these :  *^  I  think  that 
researches  under  the  Stalagmites  would  discover  some  fossil  bones ; " 
or,  ^'  The  Autanmal  flora  was  in  its  glory,  and  I  am  sure  I  must  have 
noticed  two  hundred  species,  mostly  m  bloom ; "  or,  to  Professor  Dana, 
^*  The  works  and  words  of  God  do  not,  and  cannot,  dispute  and  neutralize 
each  other."  Indeed,  he  made  a  large  collection  of  plants,  stones,  and 
even  fishes. 
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Dr.  Williams  was  of  great  assistance  to  Barlingame  in  all  his  negotia- 
tions, and  for  his  accommodation  built,  in  Peking,  a  comfortable  modem 
house  almost  with  his  own  hands,  directing  the  workmen  how  ''  to  lay 
their  walls  straight  and  mix  the  mortar."  Nor  did  he  lose  sight  of  West^ 
em  affairs,  as  we  find  him  writing  his  brother  in  Utica  to  use  all  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  —  that  the  ''Unseemly 
scramble  for  office  may  be  stopped."  And  again  :  ''  From  all  accounts, 
however,  we  seem  to  be  rapidly  getting  down  to  the  level  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  abuse  of  public  money."  While  in  Japan,  in  1872,  he  visited 
Yedo,  and  partook  of  communion  in  a  Japanese  church ;  progress  indeed  ! 
In  1874  he  published  his  great  '*  Syllabic  Dictionary,**  in  1300  pages, 
merely  saying  of  it :  ''  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  only  the  ambition  of  doing 
this  dictionary  for  literary  fame,  I  should  have  long  ago  collapsed  and 
given  it  up.  But  I  see  in  every  page  the  hope  that  it  is  likely  to  help  in 
file  good  work  of  evangelizing  China.**  Dr.  Williams  always  felt  that 
the  great  contrast  between  l£e  old  and  new  in  China,  wluch  his  life 
spanned,  was  most  marked  by  his  audience  with  the  Chinese  Emperor 
during  this  year.  In  1875  he  visited  America  to  regain  health  shattered 
by  unceasing  toil,  but  in  vain,  and  returned  immediately  to  China  to 
resign  his  post  as  Secretary  and  Interpreter  to  the  Legation.  He  left 
Peking,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  forty-third  anniversary  of  his  first 
arrival  in  Canton,  and  it  was,  as  he  says,  "  like  the  rooting  up  of  an  old 
tree.** 

He  chose  New  Haven  for  the  home  of  his  age,  and  on  the  College 
Catalogue  his  name  appeared  by  the  side  of  James  Dana*s,  as  Professor 
of  Chinese.  The  six  years  following  were  busy  ones,  devoted  to  speak- 
ing and  writing,  above  all  to  the  revision  of  the  **  Middle  Eongdom.** 

The  death  of  the  wife,  so  worthy  of  him  in  every  way,  in  1881,  left  the 
hospitable  home  desolate  and  took  the  heart  from  his  work :  *^  The  rest  of 
the  journey  does  n*t  seem  to  me  to  be  very  long,  now  that  she  is  at  the 
end."  This  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Bible  Society  and  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society.  The  new  edition  of  the  "  Middle  King- 
dom "  was  placed  in  his  hands  in  October,  1883,  and,  as  if  content,  he 
resigned  his  labors  and  passed  away  as  quietly  as  he  had  lived,  February 
16,  1884. 

Dr.  Williams's  great  love  for  nature  suggests  his  fundamental  charac- 
teristic —  perfect  simplicity.  He  took  every  fact  of  nature  and  of  life  as 
a  direct  g^ft  of  God*s  love.  His  mind  was  restful,  full  of  the  peace  of 
God,  which  never  left  him  in  sorrow  or  trouble.  ^^  It  is  all  right,  for  I 
know  that  God  has  done  it.**  Hence  came  a  remarkable  lucidity  of 
thought  and  cheerfulness  of  manner.  Mr.  Reed,  the  United  States  Min- 
ister to  China,  wrote  of  him  after  a  year*s  intimate  acquaintance :  *^  He 
is  the  most  learned  man  in  his  varied  information  that  I  ever  met.  He 
never  obtrudes  what  he  knows,  but  is  always  ready  with  a  precise  an- 
swer. He  is  the  most  habitually  religious  man  I  have  ever  seen  ;  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  idea  that  he  is  all  the  time  actually  in  the  presence 
of  his  Creator  is  ever  absent  from  his  mind.**  He  never  philosophized 
or  speculated.  He  was  eminently  an  observer,  and  with  his  astonishing 
memory  and  application  might  have  become  a  famous  naturalist,  had  he 
gone  to  Yale  College  with  James  Dana  ;  but  his  life  leaves  us  no  regrets. 
The  fine  portrait  in  the  frontispiece  reveals  the  benignant  kindliness  and 
modesty  of  his  nature.  He  seemed  to  glow  with  open  Christian  love. 
One  felt  his  wisdom  rather  than  his  knowledge  and  was  grateful  for 
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the  privilege  of  knowing  him.  It  is  always  sad  that  the  whole  charm 
of  a  great  character  can  only  be  commonicated  by  the  living  face,  but  it 
is  a  cause  for  gratitude  that  an  admirable  biography  can  do  something 
to  perpetuate  it. 

D.  Collin  WeUs. 

A2n>OVER. 


Thbouoh  Death  to  Life.  Discourses  on  St.  Paul's  Great  Resurrection 
Chapter.  By  Reuen  Thomas,  D.D.,  Harvard  Church,  Brookline,  author 
of  "  Divine  Sovereignty,"  "  Grafenburg  People,"  etc.  12mo,  pp.  163.  Bos- 
ton :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    1888.     $1.25. 

One  can  scarcely  read  this  little  book  without  feeling  a  sharp  regret 
that  it  was  not  put  into  the  hands  of  Robert  Elsmere  before  he  died  of 
a  broken  heart     One  feels  that  it  would  have  saved  him  from  that. 

There  are  many  Elsmeres,  and  how  great  their  suffering  is  no  one 
knows  who  has  not  yet  entered  his  own  Gethsemane.  Diphtheria  or  some 
other  blight  of  death  has  sapped  the  energy  of  their  faith  and  prepared 
them  to  surrender,  as  sick  soldiers  do  to  their  Mr,  Wendover.  Few 
books  are  so  filled  with  the  medicine  such  sufferers  need  as  this  which 
Dr.  Thomas  has  given  us. 

It  is  an  unfolding  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians.  That 
chapter,  says  Dr.  Thomas, "  is  Paul's  great  sermon  to  heretics  within  the 
church.  He  does  not  call  for  their  expulsion,  but  for  their  instruction. 
So  should  it  be  always  and  forever."  I  doubt  if  the  purpose  of  the 
Apostle  has  ever  been  stated  more  accurately  or  more  pointedly  than  in 
those  few  words,  or  his  spirit  more  perfectly  reproduced  than  in  the 
pages  which  they  introduce. 

A  main  worth  of  the  book  is  that  it  strips  off  the  wrappings  in  which 
an  ignorant  and  perverse  exegesis  has  enswathed  the  Apostle's  words  and 
makes  them  declare  to  us  in  plain  English  what  they  said  to  the  Corin- 
thians in  plain  Greek. 

The  long  continued  and  frequent  reading  of  this  resurrection  chap- 
ter at  funerals  has  unconsciously  rooted  and  fostered  in  the  Christian 
consciousness  the  repulsive  misconception  that  when  Paul  wrote  *^  it  is 
sown  in  dishonor  "  he  was  thinking  of  burial,  when  in  fact  he  was  think* 
ing  of  birth,  and  of  this  world  as  Grod's  planting  ground.  To  the  Apos- 
tle, graves  were  but  receptacles  for  outworn  and  cast-off  garments.  One 
cannot  read  Dr.  Thomas's  book  and  retain  that  false  and  fearful  feeling 
—  the  supreme  agony  of  bereavement  —  which  perverts  into  a  curse  the 
mourning  meant  to  be  a  blessing,  by  fixing  upon  the  ruined  corpse  eyes 
that  sho^d  be  raised  to  the  throne  which  cannot  be  ruined. 

There  are  many  for  whom  the  Doctor's  touch  will  make  this  chapter 
start  into  life,  as  if  they  had  seen  an  Egyptian  mummy  suddenly  leap 
into  throbbing,  breathing,  speaking  energy. 

The  book  is  written  with  adequate  learning,  but  learning  used  so  mod- 
estly that  only  those  familiar  wiUi  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  appre- 
ciate the  compass  of  the  author's  reading.  The  style  charms  by  its 
simplicity,  and  transmits  the  thoughts  as  plate-glass  transmits  sunlight. 

The  most  perilous  crises  in  our  religious  experience  come  through  our 
affections.  When  the  light  of  a  man's  life  is  put  out  and  he  gropes  in 
the  lonely  darkness,  he  is  in  supreme  danger  of  mistaking  the  shining  of 
bog-meteors  for  the  glimmerings  of  dawn,  and  following  it  into  the  mod- 
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em  Endor  of  Spiritisin.     Eren  the  heckonings  of  phantom  fingers  seem 
allaring  to  hearts  that  are  hreaking  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 

When  the  only  chair  on  which  our  hearts  have  learned  to  rest  is 
vacant ;  when  we  cannot  endure  its  emptiness  and  &dse  prophets  arise  to 
fill  it  with  sickly  fancies  which  in  saner  moments  would  excite  in  us  de- 
rision, fortunate  will  those  among  us  he  who  shall  find  this  tender,  virile 
sunny  hook  to  show  them  the  read  living  Christ  sitting  in  the  chair  that 
has  seemed  to  us  vacant,  and  saying  to  us  also,  *'  All  thine  are  mine." 

Wm.  Burnet  Wright. 

New  Brttain,  Connbcticut. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THOMAS  HILL  GREEN. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Professor  Ghrey  of  Mrs.  Ward's  "  Robert 
Ekmere  "  is  the  umbra,  if  not  the  nomen^  of  the  late  Professor 
Green  of  Oxford.  Professor  Green  is  known  in  this  country, 
where  he  is  known  at  all,  as  the  author  of  certain  philosophical 
treatises  and  criticisms  which  the  uninitiated,  if  not  the  expert, 
would  class  as  decidedly  hard  reading.  Indeed,  it  suggests  the 
irony  of  fate  that  one  whose  writings  are  anything  but  popular, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  should  become  part  of  the 
intellectual  background  —  Grey  is  hardly  a  living  character  —  of 
the  most  popular  novel  of  the  day.  For  Green's  writings  lack 
popularity  both  of  style  and  of  aim.  Clear  they  are,  but  only 
because  they  are  the  adequate  expression  of  thought  which  is 
remarkably  exact  and  painstaking,  as  yreil  as  conscientious  to  a 
degree  that  will  allow  no  possible  qualification  to  go  unmade,  no 
possible  objection  to  remain  unanswered,  no  possible  limitations 
to  be  passed  over.  And  they  were  not  written  ad  populum^  but 
for  philosophical  students,  one  might  say  for  philosophical  special- 
ists. Green's  intellectual  conscience  was  so  sensitive  that  he  very 
obviously  refrains  from  any  attempt  to  win  assent  by  any  adven- 
titious appeals.  He  is  scrupulous  to  a  fault,  it  sometimes  seems, 
in  refusing  any  alliance  with  outside  movements  or  parties  that 
might  make  for  his  advantage.  In  form  and  in  substance  he  will 
have  his  thoughts  gain  the  influence  that  the  truth  embodied  in 
them  can  command,  and  only  that  influence. 

While  Green's  influence  has  been  g^wing  year  by  year,  and 
while  those  whom  it  has  touched,  it  has  touched  profoundly,  even 
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radically,  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  personal  pupils  and  of  philosophical 
teachers  and  students.  In  this  country,  at  least,  hundreds  must 
know  Professor  Grey  to  whom  the  "  Introduction  to  Hume,"  the 
"Prolegomena  to  Ethics,"  and  the  lectures  upon  "Political  Obli- 
gations "  of  Professor  Green  are  unknown. 

But  the  remoteness  of  his  philosophy  from  life  is,  after  all,  more 
apparent  than  real.  There  is  even  a  more  specific  connection  of 
his  thought  with  a  novel  that  pretends  to  touch  life  seriously 
than  the  general  tendency  of  our  times  to  get  the  imagination  and 
the  understanding  upon  common  ground.  The  connection  is  in 
the  character  and  philosophy  of  Green;  for  his  character  was 
practical  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  is  impossible  to  hold  his 
philosophy  as  a  mere  speculative  theory  apart  from  its  applications 
to  life.  It  would  be  profitless,  it  might  seem  impertinent,  had 
not  Mrs.  Ward  set  an  example,  to  compare  the  living  Green  and 
the  fictitious  Grey.  But  common  report,  brief  sketches  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  some  of  his  pupils,  the  brief  but 
authoritative  biographical  account,  all  speak  for  the  intensely 
practical  bent  of  his  nature,  and  his  philosophy  is  there  to  speak 
for  itself.  Both  theoretically  and  personally,  the  deepest  interests 
of  his  times  were  the  deepest  interests  of  Professor  Green.  The 
most  abstruse  and  critical  of  his  writings  are,  after  all,  only 
attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of  his  times  —  the  problems  which 
meet  us  in  current  magazine  discussions,  in  social  and  political 
theory,  in  poetry,  in  religion,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
higher  results  of  science.  •  Professor  Caird  gives  us  the  clue  to 
the  connection  of  Professor  Green's  philosophy  with  the  actual 
life  of  his  times,  in  saying  that  one  of  the  main  features  of 
Green's  character  was  the  distinctness  with  which  he  lived  by  con- 
viction, not  by  impulse.  It  was  the  belief,  the  profound  belief, 
that  all  action  should  spring  from  conviction,  not  any  love  of  ab- 
stract and  abstruse  speculations,  that  made  him  a  philosopher. 
He  saw  in  what  is  called  philosophy  only  a  systematic  search  for 
and  justification  of  the  conviction  by  which  man  should  live. 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  Professor  Caird  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  other  main  trait  of  Green's  character  was  the  intensity 
of  his  intellectual  and  political  interests.  His  philosophic  theory 
was  in  the  service  of  these  interests,  and  his  political  thought  and 
activity  was  the  application  of  his  philosophic  conviction.  He  was 
(to  quote  Caird  again)  "  a  democrat  of  the  democrats.  From  a 
somewhat  exclusive  interest  in  the  essentials  of  humanity  —  in 
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the  spiritual  experiences  in  which  all  men  are  alike  —  his  sym- 
pathies were  always  with  the  many  rather  than  with  the  few.'* 

Upon  both  sides,  the  side  of  philosophic  conviction,  and  the 
side  of  political  and  social  life,  Green  is  in  closest  contact  with 
the  deepest  interests  of  his  times.  In  the  true  sense,  his  philoso- 
phy, however  strictly  logical  and  impersonal  in  form,  is  vital  and 
concrete.  The  theoretic  difficulties  and  the  practical  aspirations 
of  this  last  half  century  are  voiced  by  Green.  He  is  in  a  more 
real  and,  I  cannot  but  think,  more  lasting  way  the  prophet  of 
our  times  than  many  hailed  as  prophets  who  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  public  in  more  direct  and  popular  ways.  In  this 
article  I  wish,  so  far  as  I  may,  considering  the  technical  character 
of  the  subject-matter  and  the  limits  of  space,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  burden  of  this  prophecy.  I  wish  to  point  out  the  theoretic 
conviction  by  which  he  met  the  doubts  and  questionings  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  these  times,  and  the  practical  conviction  in 
which  he  articulated  the  best  political  desire  and  conduct  of 
to-day. 

Beginning  with  the  speculative  side,  I  may  say  that  Green's 
object  was  to  reconcile  science  and  religion.  But  this  phrase 
needs  to  be  carefully  interpreted.  If  it  means  a  forced  exegesis 
of  Scripture  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  somewhat  questionable  use 
of  somewhat  doubtful  facts  on  the  other,  nothing  was  more  remote 
from  the  intention  of  Green.  Nor  did  he  work  in  the  more  legiti- 
mate field  of  showing  that  the  main  doctrines  of  theology  find  no 
contradiction  in  the  general  theories  of  science.  Indeed,  he  care- 
fully refrains  from  the  introduction  of  specifically  religious  ideas, 
—  almost  of  the  word  religion.  By  the  reconciliation  of  science 
and  religion,  I  mean  the  attempt  to  show  that  science,  as  the 
fundamental,  theoretical  interest  of  man,  and  religion  as  his  funda- 
mental, emotional,  and  practical  interest  have  a  conmion  source 
and  a  common  guaranty.  It  was  the  main  work  of  Green's  specu- 
lative philosophy  to  show  that  there  is  a  spiritual  principle  at  the 
root  of  ordinary  experience  and  science,  as  well  as  at  the  basis  of 
ethics  and  religion ;  to  show,  negatively,  that  whatever  weakens 
the  supremacy  and  primacy  of  the  spiritual  principle  makes  sci- 
ence impossible,  and,  positively,  to  show  that  any  fair  analysis  of 
the  conditions  of  science  will  show  certain  ideas,  principles,  or 
categories  —  call  them  what  you  will  —  that  are  not  physical  and 
sensible,  but  intellectual  and  metaphysical. 

Professor  Green  has  himself  given  a  statement  of  his  general 
intention  at  the  beginning  of  his  ^^  Prolegomena  to  Ethics."     He 
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there  points  out  that  there  is  a  certain  conflict  between  poetry  and 
natural  science.  The  ideas  contained  in  the  best  poetry  of  our 
times,  the  ideas  that  recommend  it  to  select  and  serious  spirits,  are 
not  verifiable  by  sense.  These  ideas,  if  outside  the  domain  of 
dogmatic  theology,  are  as  surely  outside  the  domain  of  natural 
science.  And  yet  the  most  intelligent  critics  are  not  willing,  says 
Professor  Green,  that  any  justification  should  be  sought  for  the 
ideas  of  poetry.  While  they  cherish  these  ideas  as  their  own 
deepest  personal  convictions,  yet  they  are  not  willing  that  their 
systematic  analysis  should  be  attempted.  Natural  science  alone 
gives  certainty  and  truth ;  compared  with  science  these  ideas  are 
illusions.  Yet  they  are  illusions  which  interest  the  imagination, 
and  which  have  power  over  the  heart.  Better  leave  them  as  they 
are,  these  critics  say,  than  attempt  a  philosophy  of  them  which 
would  be  equally  an  illusion,  and  which,  dull  and  pretentious, 
would  not  touch  even  the  feelings.  And  yet  Professor  Green  says, 
in  substance,  he  must  insist  that  fundamental  ideas  of  life  and  con- 
duct cannot  be  left  to  the  domain  of  individual  feeling,  of  poetry, 
but  have  an  independent  justification  in  the  shape  of  philosophy. 
This  justification  he  finds  to  be  the  more  necessary,  because, 
unless  the  validity  of  the  deeper  ideas  of  poetry  and  religion  can 
be  shown,  the  conception  of  a  mai^  as  a  moral  being  must  also 
vanish.  If  the  underlying  ideas  of  poetry  are  incompatible  with 
natural  science,  ethics  must  also  be  eliminated.  Yet  we  cannot 
deny  physical  science.  What  shall  we  do?  Analyze  the  con- 
ditions of  science,  or  connected  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact,  and 
see  if  it  does  not  presuppose  a  principle  which  is  not  scientific, 
that  is,  a  principle  which  is  not  a  matter  of  fact.  If  we  find  em- 
bedded in  the  heart  of  knowledge  of  nature  a  principle  not 
natural,  we  may  then  ask  whether  this  same  principle  is  not  active 
in  moral  experience,  if  it  does  not  have  an  expression  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  moral  ideal  and  in  action  in  accordance  with  this 
ideal. 

Professor  Green  begins  accordingly  with  the  complete  accept- 
ance of  physical  science,  —  not  merely  of  its  details,  but  of  its 
methods  and  principles.  Not  in  spite  of,  but  through  these  prin- 
ciples he  expects  to  justify  the  reality  of  spiritual  and  moral 
ideas.  A  right  examination  of  science  will  show  it  to  be  not  an 
enemy  of  poetry  and  religion,  but  a  most  helpful  ally.  But  these 
phrases  should  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  science  as  a  body 
of  knowledge  of  matters  of  sensible  facts,  nor  science  in  its  char- 
acteristic physical  methods,  that  points  to  an  ideal  principle  which 
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morals  may  employ.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  antithesis  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  moraL  But  a  metaphysical  analysis  of 
science  will  reveal,  as  the  basis  of  natural  science,  a  principle 
which  transcends  nature,  a  principle  which  is  spiritual 

If  this  is  true,  one  may  well  ask  why  the  belief  should  be 
almost  universally  current  that  there  is  something  hostile  to  re- 
ligion in  the  principles  of  science.  6i*een  found  the  reason  for 
this  seeming  contradiction  in  the  current  interpretation  of  the 
characteristic  empirical  philosophy  of  Great  Britain.  This  inters 
pretation  seemed  to  make  spiritual  ideas  an  outlaw,  while  it  amply 
justified  the  methods  and  categories  of  ^^  experience  "  and  of  the 
science  of  nature.  If  this  interpretation  were  correct,  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  philosophy  at  once  to  g^rantee  a  knowledge  of  the 
sensible,  and  render  invalid  any  knowledge  of  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  sensible,  the  position  that  from  the  fortress  of  science 
turns  its  guns  upon  religion  would  be  impregnable.  Green's  first 
efforts  were  directed,  naturally,  to  an  investigation  of  this  empiri- 
cal philosophy.  He  wished  to  show  that  it  was  no  more  com- 
patible with  science  than  it  was  with  religion ;  that  a  consistent 
interpretation  of  Empiricism  sapped' the  roots  of  knowledge  as 
well  as  of  faith.  Empiricism  cannot  be  worked  in  two  opposite 
directions  at  once.  It  cannot  bless  science  and  curse  religion* 
Green  believed  that  Hume  was  the  historic  proof  of  this  state- 
ment, —  that  his  skepticism  was  the  legitimate  outcome  of  Locke's 
empiricism.  It  was  because  contemporary  thought  failed  to  rec- 
ognize this  that  it  trusted  science  as  natural  and  positive,  while 
rejecting  philosophy  and  religion  as  fanciful  and  arbitrary.  It 
retained  Hume's  negation  as  to  theology,  but  not  as  to  knowledge. 
It  adopted  just  enough  of  his  skepticism  to  cling  to  science  and  to 
reject  philosophy.  Green's  first  work  was,  therefore,  in  a  sense, 
negative  and  polemic ;  it  was  to  go  over  the  movement  from  Locke 
to  Hume,  and  to  show  how  completely  and  inevitably  it  led  to  a 
skepticism  which  meted  out  to  science  the  same  measure  that  the 
anachronistic  empiricism  of  to-day  would  mete  out  only  to  religion. 
This  once  accomplished,  a  truly  constructive  movement  might 
occur.  Modem  consciousness  might  be  trusted  not  to  deny  scir 
ence,  and  having  once  realized  that  an  empirical  philosophy  made 
it  impossible,  would  turn  to  a  spiritual  philosophy  which  would 
justify  it.  This  done,  the  application  of  the  spiritual  principle 
to  ethics  and  theology  would  follow  as  matter  of  course.  This 
represents  fairly,  I  think,  the  underlying  motive  and  the  general 
character  of  Green's  first  important  philosophic  work,  —  the 
*^  Introductions  to  Hume's  Treatbe  of  Human  Nature." 
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To  give  a  synopsis  of  almost  four  hundred  closely  printed 
octavo  pages  in  a  magazine  article  would  be  neither  possible  nor 
edifying.  The  mode  in  which  the  examination  is  carried  on  is, 
however,  highly  characteristic  of  Green.  The  criticism  is  ex- 
haustive and  laborious  to  the  last  degree.  It  contains  a  minute 
and  thorough  analysis  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  which  does 
not  content  itself  with  general  views  and  theories,  but  takes  up 
every  detail  of  doctrine  that  in  any  way  bears  upon  their  under- 
lying principles.  Nor  is  it  an  external  criticism.  The  examina- 
tion is  of  Locke  himself,  and  not  of  Locke  as  tested  by  some 
other  thinker.  The  criticism  is  directed  towards  discovering  his 
own  self-consistency,  and  the  reasons  which  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  be  self-consistent. 

The  general  result  may  be  stated  apart  from  all  detail.  The 
contention  of  Grreen  is  that  while  empiricism  must  either  make 
intelligence  a  mere  product  or  deny  to  it  all  constructive  function, 
as  matter  of  fact  it  cannot  get  along  without  ascribing  certain 
powers  to  intelligence.  Stated  in  another  way,  empiricism  must 
always  base  its  explanations  upon  the  reality  of  certain  relations, 
but  these  relations,  according  to  its  own  theory,  must  be  products. 
The  hans  of  empiricism  is  the  reality  of  some  relation,  whether 
with  Locke  that  of  substance,  or  with  Hume  that  of  succession. 
But  the  result  of  empiricism  is  that  every  relation  is  a  mere 
product  of  sensations.  This  contradiction  is  essential  to  the  very 
method  of  empiricism.  It  is,  to  use  illustrations  of  Professor 
Green,  as  if  a  geologist  were  to  teach  that  the  first  formation  of 
rocks  was  the  product  of  all  layers  built  upon  it,  or  as  if  a  physi- 
ologist were  to  teach  that  a  certain  digestive  act,  exercised  by 
some  organism,  was  the  cause  of  that  organism.  If  the  minimum 
of  relation  due  to  intelligence  and  not  to  external  causes  be 
allowed,  constructive  function  is  allowed  to  intelligence,  and  we 
have  a  spiritual  principle  at  the  basis  of  experience,  a  principle 
which  may  be  the  source  of  morals  and  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
experience  and  science.  But  if  all  relation  is  eliminated,  then  ex- 
perience as  well  as  science  must  be  eliminated.  *^  A  consistent 
sensationalism  would  be  speechless." 

Three  years  afterward,  in  1877,  Green  returned  to  the  charge, 
—  but  this  time  it  was  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  of 
G.  H.  Lewes  that  received  his  criticism.  His  object  was  the  same 
as  in  his  earlier  work :  to  show  the  incompatibility  of  an  empirical 
philosophy  with  science,  and  to  show  the  necessity  for  English- 
speaking  people  of  a  new  departure  in  philosophy.      Professor 
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Green  had  learned,  he  tells  us  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of 
his  new  work,  that  '^  each  generation  requires  the  questions  of 
philosophy  to  be  put  to  it  in  its  own  language,  and,  unless  they 
are  so  put,  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  understand  them."  As 
Spencer  and  Lewes  were  the  iypical  representatives  of  the  same 
kind  of  thought  as  that  of  Logke  and  Hume,  the  philosophy  that 
separated  reality  from  intelligence.  Professor  Green  thought  he 
could  best  justify  a  philosophy  which  made  reality  depend  upon 
intelligence,  by  an  examination  of  these  writers.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  Spencer's  philosophy  that  using  the  same  empirical 
method  as  the  earlier  empiricists,  framing  the  same  theory  of 
knowledge,  as  built  up  of  impressions  forced  upon  the  mind  from 
without,  it  had  tried  to  unite  with  this  theory  of  knowledge  a 
positive,  constructive  philosophy  which  should  rest  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  particular  scientific  facts  and  laws,  and  upon  the  certainty 
of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  science,  such  as  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  the  principle  of  the  persistence  of  force,  etc. 
Spencer,  like  Hume,  regards  knowledge  as  built  up  out  of  sensa- 
tions ;  he  moves  a  more  extensive,  a  more  cumbrous  machinery, 
but,  after  all,  his  encydopsBdic  marshalling  of  facts,  his  broad 
deploying  of  scientific  forces,  comes  to  the  sensational  theory  of 
knowledge  that  possessed  the  earlier  empiricists.  And  yet  Spencer 
frames  a  theory  of  the  development  of  the  universe,  of  life,  of 
mind,  and  of  society.  Here,  without  going  into  details,  is  where 
Green  finds  the  vulnerable  point  of  Spencer.  He  unites  a  theory 
of  knowledge  which  makes  science  impossible  with  a  theory  of 
the  construction  of  the  universe  built  up  at  every  point  upon  sci- 
ence. Spencer  denies  all  constructive,  all  synthetic  function  to 
intelligence ;  he  makes  intelligence  a  product  of  events  and  forces 
which  are  not  intelligent.  All  knowledge  is  thus  a  product,  an 
effect  of  something  whoUy  unrelated  to  intelligence,  hence  un- 
knowable. Between  knowledge  and  reality  there  is  thus  a  great 
gap  fixed.  And  yet  Spencer  tells  what  the  laws  and  forces  of  the 
universe  are,  and  how  they  have  produced  life  and  mind.  Science, 
as  a  body  of  facts,  is  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon  ;  science,  as  the 
process  and  product  of  human  intelligence,  has  no  objective  value. 
On  this  contradiction  the  philosophy  of  Spencer  is  based. 

Spencer,  in  a  word,  only  tells  us,  taking  a  longer,  more  round- 
about road  than  the  earlier  empiricists  followed,  using  the  life  of 
the  race  instead  of  that  of  an  individual,  that  experience  is  the 
source  of  knowledge,  while  he  has  a  theory  of  experience  which 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  the  source  of  anything.     The  question. 
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the  real  question  of  philosophy,  is  thus  left  unanswered :  What 
is  experience?  How  is  it  constituted?  In  his  ^^Prolegomena 
to  Ethics  "  Green  takes  up  this  question  at  first  hand.  It  is  im- 
possible even  to  give  the  successive  steps  of  the  argument,  much 
less  the  reasonings  upon  which  the  conclusions  depend.  We  may, 
however,  summarize  some  of  the  leading  results.  If  we  ask  what 
is  implied  in  saying  that  any  experience  is  real  instead  of  illusory, 
or  if  we  ask  how  it  is  that  we  can  dbtinguish  between  being  and 
seeming,  between  fact  and  fancy,  the  answer  is,  because  there  is  a 
connected  whole  of  experience,  "  a  nature  of  things."  What  is 
mere  seeming  or  unreal  is  not  capable  of  becoming  a  member  of 
this  unified  world.  In  this  unity  of  the  world  there  is  further 
implied  the  existence  of  a  single,  permanent,  and  all-inclusive 
system  of  relations.  But  even  now  we  have  not  found  an  ulti- 
mate fact  in  which  intelligence  may  rest.  We  have  to  ask  what  is 
implied  in  the  existence  of  this  system  of  relations.  And  the 
answer  is,  that  its  existence  has  meaning  only  upon  the  supposition 
of  a  permanent  single  consciousness  which  forms  the  bond  of  rela- 
tions, —  '*  an  eternal  intelligence  realized  in  the  related  facts  of 
the  world." 

If  it  seems  to  be  a  far  cry  from  our  ability  to  distingubh  fact 
from  fancy  to  the  proof  of  an  eternal  self-consciousness,  the  reader 
must  attribute  the  gaps  to  our  sunmiary,  and  not  to  the  argument 
of  Professor  Green.  The  reader  must  also  avoid  confusing  the 
argument  of  Green  with  the  so-called  causal  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  The  argument  does  not  attempt  to  show  that  God 
is  necessary  as  a  cause  of  the  world,  but  that  in  the  existence  of 
knowable  fact,  in  the  existence  of  that  which  we  call  reality,  there 
is  necessarily  implied  an  intelligence  which  is  one,  self-distinguish- 
ing and  not  subject  to  conditions  of  space  and  time.  This  intelli- 
gence cannot  be  identified  with  our  intelligence,  that  is,  with  an 
intelligence  which  has  a  succession  of  experiences  in  time,  because 
our  intelligence  is  only  '^  a  part  of  the  partial  world  " ;  it  is  part 
of  that  experience  which  is  to  be  accounted  for.  What,  then,  is 
the  relation  of  our  intelligence  to  this  eternal  divine  intelligence  ? 
Just  this,  according  to  Green :  the  eternal  intelligence  reproduces 
itself  in  us,  partially  and  gradually  ;  it  communicates  to  us  piece- 
meal, but  in  inseparable  correlation,  experience,  and  the  world  of 
which  we  have  experience,  understanding,  and  the  facts  under- 
stood. 

These  are  the  two  fundamental  positions  of  Green's  construc- 
tive work :  on  one  side  an  eternal  self-consciousness,  as  involved 
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in  the  realiiy  of  experience ;  on  the  other  side,  human  conscious- 
ness as  a  progressive  reproduction  of  this  divine  consciousness. 
Since  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  minds  to  call  every  philosophic 
theory  pantheistic  which  does  not  offer  itself  as  the  baldest  deism, 
it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  two  traits  which  distinguish 
Green's  philosophy  from  pantheism.  One  of  these  traits  is  found 
in  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  God  may,  indeed,  be  thought 
as  the  unity  of  the  world,  but  only  as  its  spiritual  unity.  God 
and  the  world  are  not  facts  of  the  same  order,  as  they  must  be 
according  to  pantheism.  God  is  «6(/*-consciousness ;  that  is,  a  con- 
sciousness which  distinguishes  itself  from  every  fact  of  nature, 
and  from  the  sum  total  of  such  facts,  although  apart  from  nature 
this  consciousness  would  not  be  what  it  is.  In  the  second  place, 
while  pantheism  would  make  the  relation  of  human  consciousness 
to  the  world  and  to  God  one  of  bare  identity  and  absorption,  the 
relation,  according  to  Green,  is  one  of  spiritual,  personal  unity, 
and  this  implies  that  there  be  really  spirit,  personality  on  both 
sides  of  the  relation. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  statement  substantially  in  Green's  own 
language  of  what  is  meant  by  the  human  self  or  man.  Our  con- 
sciousness may  mean,  he  says,  either  of  two  things :  either  a  func- 
tion of  the  animal  organism,  which  is  being  made,  gradually  and 
with  interruptions,  a  vehicle  of  the  eternal  consciousness,  or  that 
eternal  consciousness  itself,  as  making  the  animal  organism  its 
vehicle.  In  this  process,  by  which  the  divine  self-consciousness 
makes  the  animal  operations  organic  to  its  own  reproduction,  it  is 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  qualifications  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions to  which  it  subjects  itself ;  and  yet,  in  itself,  it  retains  its 
essential  characteristic,  that  of  being  self-<K>nsciousness.  And  so, 
too,  the  product,  the  human  consciousness,  carries  with  it  under  all 
its  limitations  and  qualifications  the  characteristic  of  being  an  ob- 
ject to  itself.  Of  both  the  divine  and  the  human  consciousness, 
in  other  words,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  spirit,  for  each  is  an  object 
to  itself ;  and  of  both  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  person,  for  each  is 
an  end  in  itself.  Of  self-consciousness,  or  spiritual  personality, 
whether  in  God  or  in  man,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  ^'  the  only 
thing  that  is  real  in  its  own  right ;  the  only  thing  of  which  the 
reality  is  not  relative  and  derived." 

Experience  thus  means  the  continual  reproduction  in  man  of  an 
eternal  consciousness.  This  reproduction  is  limited  by  physical 
conditions,  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  place  in  what  is  otherwise 
an  animal  organism,  and  thus  the  resulting  experience  is  sensible 
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and  not  merely  rational.  Yet  this  experience,  so  far  as  it  bas 
any  meaning,  retains  the  marks  of  its  spiritual,  its  rational  source ; 
experience  comes  to  us  in  successive  moments,  but  that  which  is 
brought  by  experience  neither  comes  nor  goes,  —  it  is  the  per- 
manent divine  intelligence.  Science  is  simply  orderly  experience. 
It  is  the  working  out  of  the  relations,  the  laws,  implied  in  experi- 
ence, but  not  visible  upon  its  surface.  It  is  a  more  adequate 
reproduction  of  the  relations  by  which  the  eternal  self-conscious- 
ness constitutes  both  nature  and  our  understandings.  It  is  clear 
how  such  a  doctrine  prepares  the  way  for  a  moral  theory,  —  indeed, 
in  his  "  Prolegomena,"  Green  introduces  it  simply  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  philosophical  basis  for  ethics.  Having  found  that  in 
respect  to  his  knowledge  man  is  not  a  child  of  nature,  but  holds 
from  a  spiritual  source,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this 
spiritual  principle  may  find  expression  in  action :  in  consciousness 
of  a  moral  ideal,  and  in  the  determination  of  action  by  it. 

In  truth,  we  find  that  man's  organism  makes  him  not  only  a 
being  of  sensations,  but  of  impulses  and  of  wants.  And  just  as 
the  sensations,  by  becoming  the  organs  of  a  divine  spirit,  are 
transformed  into  theoretic  experience  and  science,  so  the  impulses 
and  wants,  as  media  of  the  same  divine  spirit,  are  transformed 
into  practical  experience,  into  moral  action.  The  reproduction  in 
man  of  the  consciousness  which  is  an  end-in-itself  makes  man  an 
end  in  himself,  and  gives  his  actions,  therefore,  both  an  absolute 
law  and  an  absolute  ideal  or  good.  As  the  action  of  the  divine 
consciousness  upon  passing  sensations  makes  them  into  an  experi- 
ence of  what  i8,  so  the  same  consciousness  acting  upon  transitory 
impulses  creates  our  practical  world,  our  conception  of  what  is 
not,  but  should  be,  ought  to  be.  The  reproduction  of  the  divine 
intelligence  in  us  is,  therefore,  as  much  a  condition  of  moral  as  of 
scientific  experience.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  a  condition  :  the 
reproduction  of  the  divine  intelligence  through  the  organism  of 
our  needs  and  our  impulses  to  satisfy  them  constitutes  our  moral 
experience.  A  purely  animal  intelligence,  one  whose  life  was 
constituted  by  sensations  and  impulses  alone,  has  no  conception 
of  any  ideal  world,  of  anything  that  ought  to  be,  of  any  good,  or 
of  any  duty.  The  wholly  divine  intelligence  knows  no  distinction 
of  real  and  ideal ;  the  ought  and  the  is  are  one  to  God.  But  a 
being  like  man,  in  whom  the  divine  has  supervened  upon  the 
animal,  must  know  that  something  ought  to  be,  the  divine  intelli- 
gence, the  divine  will,  which  for  him  is  not.  Hence  the  constant 
conflict  of  the  moral  life  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  living  it  by  faith, 
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not  by  sight ;  living,  that  is,  by  the  conception  of  something  which 
absolutely  ought  to  be,  rather  than  by  the  perception  of  what  can 
be  sensibly  verified  as  already  in  existence. 

But  this  general  outline  of  Green's  moral  views  must  be  made 
somewhat  more  specific.  We  may,  perhaps,  best  accomplish  this 
by  analyzing  into  four  stages  our  moral  experience ;  that  is,  the 
relation  of  our  actions  arising  from  animal  wants  to  the  divine 
practical  reason  or  will.  (1)  The  mere  presence  of  the  divine  con- 
sciousness to  our  wants  constitutes  an  ideal  self,  which  is  both  an 
absolute  good  and  an  absolute  obligation.  And  if  we  ask  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  this  absolute  good,  what  it  is  as  distinct 
from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is,  the  answer  is  (2),  that  it  can  be 
found  only  in  some  development  of  persons^  and  in  that  relation 
of  persons  to  one  another  which  we  call  society  ;  and  (3),  if  this 
answer  is  still  vague,  we  may  know  that  the  consciousness  of  an 
ideal  of  this  nature  has  been  the  parent  of  the  institutions  and 
usages  and  of  the  social  judgments  and  aspirations  through  which 
human  life  has  hitherto  been  bettered.  Hence  from  these  institu- 
tions and  aspirations  we  may  judge  more  concretely  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  ideaL  (4)  Man's  actual  achievements  in  morality,  his 
virtue,  is  decided  by  the  degree  in  which  he  is  habitually  respon- 
sive to  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  the  various  institutions 
and  customs  in  which  the  ideal  good  has  already  embodied  itself, 
and  to  the  spirit  which  is  their  source. 

The  first  point  is,  in  substance,  that  the  presence  of  the  per- 
manent self-distinguishing  consciousness  in  man  determines  man's 
real  good.  His  good  cannot  be  found  in  the  satisfaction  of  this 
and  that  want,  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  and  that  pleasure,  or  in 
any  possible  series  of  pleasures.  For  the  satisfaction  of  such 
wants  does  not  satisfy  the  man,  the  person.  His  personality  is^ 
and  is  what  it  is  only  through  the  activity  in  him  of  the  divine 
reason,  and  only  that  can  really  satisfy  him  which  satisfies  this 
reason.  This  can  be  found  only  in  its  own  complete  reproduction. 
What  man  wants  is  not  satisfaction  of  any  given  impulse,  but 
satisfaction  of  self,  and  this  can  be  found  only  in  God,  because 
God  is  man's  true  self.  In  other  words,  by  virtue  of  the  super- 
vention of  God  upon  man's  animal  wants  and  imptdses,  man  has 
certain  capabilities  and  aspirations  which  can  be  adequately  named 
only  by  calling  them  divine.  In  the  realization  of  these  capabili- 
ties, human  because  more  than  animal,  is  man's  good  to  be  found. 
This  good,  the  ideal  self,  is  also  a  law  to  man.  It  is  absolutely 
obligatory,  that  is,  obligatory  without  qualification  or  exception. 
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It  is  obligatory  because  it  is  man's  own  real  self.  Were  it  a  law 
or  a  goodness  merely  external  to  him,  man  might  be  forced  or  con- 
strained to  it,  but  he  conld  never  be  obliged  to  it.  But  because  it 
is  the  reality  of  his  own  being,  man  recognizes  it  as  a  law  binding 
upon  him.  It  is  man's  own  duty  to  strive  for  perfection,  because 
this  striving  is  the  expression  of  his  own  nature. 

The  statement  that  God  is  the  ideal,  or  even  the  true  self  of 
man,  is  liable  to  interpretation  from  the  wrong  side,  and,  indeed, 
has  often  been  so  interpreted.  It  is  taken  to  mean  that  God  is 
only  a  projection  of  man ;  that  he  is  an  ideal  that  man  forms  of 
what  man  would  be  were  he  perfect,  and  that,  therefore,  God  has 
no  reality  excepting  as  a  conception  of  man's  ideal,  and  that  God 
becomes  real  in  the  degree  in  which  man  realizes  his  ideal.  But 
this  is  a  complete  inversion  of  Green's  thought.  The  reality  of 
God  in  himself  is  a  condition  of  our  having  the  notion  of  Him  as 
our  own  ideal  self,  of  our  attempts,  our  striving  to  make  this  ideal 
real,  and  of  our  measure  of  success.  Human  nature  is  rather  the 
projection  of  God,  that  is,  the  reproduction  of  Him,  through 
physical  conditions,  than  God  the  projection  of  man's  ideal.  Man 
forms  the  conception  of  what  he  may  possibly  be,  only  because  in 
itself  this  possibility  is  more  than  possible,  because  it  is  forever 
actual.  ^God  is  all  which  the  human  spirit  is  capable  of  be- 
coming." 

It  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  moral  experience, 
however,  to  say  that  there  is  an  absolute  good  and  an  absolute 
duty  constituted  by  the  presence  in  us  of  a  divine  intelligence. 
We  want  to  know  wJuit  this  good  is ;  what  we  shall  do  in  order  to 
do  our  duty.  In  part,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  question 
cannot  be  answered.  We  cannot  say  what  in  fullness  the  ideal  is 
until  we  have  realized  it.  What  our  capabilities  are  we  shall 
never  know  until  we  have  manifested  them.  Yet  every  manifesta- 
tion must  conform  to  the  nature  of  the  ideal  self  which  it  mani- 
fests, and  must  be  a  partial  revelation  of  its  nature.  From  these 
two  facts  we  shall  be  able  to  define  somewhat  more  adequately  the 
nature  of  the  ideal. 

Secondly,  then,  since  the  principle  which  is  reproducing  itself 
in  us  is  a  self-conscious  personality,  we  may  know  that  its  repro- 
duction must  also  be  a  self-conscious  personality.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure  :  ^^  Our  ultimate  standard  of  worth  is  an  ideal  of 
personal  worth.  All  other  values  are  relative  to  value  for,  of,  or 
in  a  person."  This  ideal  cannot  be  found,  then,  in  impersonal 
humanity,  in  some  national  or  world  consciousness,  in  some  organ- 
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ization  of  society,  nor  in  some  far-off  event,  however  divine,  to- 
wards which  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  making.  ^'  The  spiritual 
progress  of  mankind  is  an  unmeaning  phrase  unless  it  means  a 
progress  of  personal  character,  and  to  personal  character,  —  a 
progress  of  which  feeling,  thinking,  and  willing  subjects  are  the 
agents  and  substainers."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  progress  can 
be  realized  only  in  society.  While  its  beginning,  its  process,  and 
its  end  is  in  an  individual,  yet  without  socieiy,  and  the  conditions 
afforded  by  it,  there  can  be  no  individual,  no  person.  "  Society 
is  the  condition  of  development  of  a  personality."  ^^  Social  life 
is  to  personality  what  language  is  to  thought.  Human  society 
presupposes  persons  in  capacity^  but  it  is  only  in  the  inter- 
course of  men,  each  recognized  by  each  as  an  end,  not  merely 
a  means,  and  thus  as  having  reciprocal  claims,  that  the  capacity 
is  actualized,  and  that  we  really  live  as  persons."  And  not  to 
speak  of  socieiy  at  large,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  we  know 
that  we  now  ^^  learn  to  regard  ourselves  as  persons  among  other 
persons,  because  we  are  treated  as  such.  It  is  through  the  action 
of  society  that  the  individual  comes  practically  to  conceive  his 
own  personality  and  to  conceive  the  same  personality  as  belonging 
to  others ;  it  is  society,  also,  that  supplies  all  the  higher  content 
to  this  conception,  all  those  objects  of  a  man's  personal  interest, 
in  living  for  which  he  lives  for  his  own  satisfaction,  except  such  as 
are  derived  from  the  merely  animal  nature."  This  much  at  least, 
then,  we  know  of  the  end  of  moral  conduct :  it  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  perfection  of  persons  living  together  as  persons,  that  is, 
living  in  society. 

But,  thirdly,  the  divine  consciousness  not  only  presents  itself  to 
man  as  an  ideal  in  which  the  capacities  of  all  persons  are  realized, 
but  it  has  communicated  itself  to  some  degree  already  in  man's 
experience ;  man's  wants  and  desires  and  choices  have  already, 
to  some  degree,  become  the  vehicles  or  organs  of  the  realization 
of  the  divine  practical  reason  or  wilL  This  communication, 
piecemeal,  interrupted,  has  constituted  the  moral  experience  of 
the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  society  in  history.  History,  in- 
deed, cannot  be  defined,  excepting  as  the  process  by  which  a 
divine  will,  determined  by  reason,  has  articulated  wants,  desires, 
and  ideas,  by  making  them  organic  to  its  own  reproduction.  The 
idea  that  there  is  an  absolute  good,  an  ideal  personality  living 
in  ideal  relations  to  other  persons,  has  been  the  moving  spring, 
the  vital  source  of  all  history,  while  the  attempts  to  realize  it 
have  been  the  parent  of  all  that  makes  history  more  than  a  mere 
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succession  of  events ;  of  its  institutions,  of  the  family,  the  state, 
and  the  church,  and  of  all  the  customs,  laws,  and  aspirations  of 
society. 

The  progress  thus  made  in  history  in  giving  the  inchoate  idea 
of  the  good,  definite  articulation  may  be  considered  under  two 
aspects.  One  is  the  extension  of  the  area  of  the  common  good, 
the  practical  widening  of  the  range  of  those  who  are  considered 
members  of  society  or  interested  in  the  same  good.  The  other 
is  the  fuller  determination  of  the  content  of  this  good.  For  in 
either  case,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  good  can  be  conceived  only 
as  a  common  good.  This  was  implied  when  it  was  said  that  per- 
sonality could  be  realized  only  in  a  society  of  persons.  It  is  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  the  very  idea  of  a  divine  consciousness 
reproducing  itself  in  humanity  does  away  with  ^'  all  respect  of 
persons."  Each  being  in  whom  God  so  communicates  himself  is 
a  person,  an  end  in  himself,  and  has  the  rights  of  personality. 
An  ideal  so  constituted  cannot  be  exclusive,  cannot  be  other  than 
common.  If  we  put  it  in  a  more  psychological  way,  the  person 
who  is  to  realize  his  capacities  has  interests  in  persons ;  not  merely 
interests  in  them  so  far  as  they  are  m^ans  to  his  own  gratification, 
but  interest  in  them  as  in  himself  —  interest  in  their  good  as  in 
his  own.  Man  cannot  be  thought  as  man  without  this  fundar 
mental  social  interest.  This  social  interest  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility be  developed  or  evolved  from  forms  of  life  which  do  not 
already  in  germ  possess  it.  It  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  human  his- 
tory ;  a  fact  without  which  there  would  not  be  human  history ; 
a  fact  not  deducible  from  any  other  history.  A  unity  of  in- 
terest, a  conception  of  well-being  common  to  a  number  of  persons, 
however  small  the  number,  the  idea  of  community  is  the  neces- 
sary presupposition  of  all  human  history.  Once  given  this  com- 
munity, this  number  of  persons  who  conceive  themselves  and  one 
another  as  persons,  as  ends  in  themselves,  and  any  conceivable 
development  of  morality  is  possible.  Without  it,  morality  has 
no  existence. 

Progress  in  knowledge  of  and  realization  of  the  moral  ideal 
has  consisted  largely  just  in  the  widening  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons among  whom  there  is  conceived  to  be  a  common  good,  and 
between  whom  there  is  a  common  duty.  So  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, in  what  we  call  the  early  periods,  the  area  of  those  con- 
ceived to  have  common  ends  was  limited  to  the  family,  or,  at  most, 
to  the  g^uping  of  families  of  common  birth  in  the  tribe.  And 
even  in  these  limited  areas,  the  grasp  of  the  idea  of  community  of 
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welfare  was  feeble  and  incomplete.  The  woman,  the  child,  were 
theoretically,  and  in  large  manner  practically,  outside  society,  — 
society  being  defined  as  the  group  of  persons  recognizing  them- 
selves and  each  other  as  persons.  To-day,  theoretically  at  least,  it 
is  a  belief,  almost  an  axiom,  that  there  is  a  potential  duty  of 
every  man  to  every  other  man,  —  a  duiy  which  becomes  actual  so 
soon  as  one  has  dealings  with  the  other.  The  stoic  philosopher, 
the  Roman  jurist,  the  Christian  teacher,  have  all  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  human  equality;  the  idea  that 
every  man  and  woman  is  a  sharer  in  the  common  good,  and  hence 
has  the  rights  and  claims  of  personality. 

If  we  interrupt  the  exposition  a  moment,  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  the  extent  to  which  this  idea  of  the  value  of  personality, 
of  the  potentialities  contained  in  the  lowest  and  the  worst  of  man- 
kind, was  a  governing  motive  in  the  life  of  Green.  His  conscience 
was  developed  to  a  point  in  which  it  became  a  public  and  po- 
litical force  as  well  as  a  private  and  "  moral "  monitor.  His  po- 
litical and  historical  writings,  as  well  as  his  purely  philosophical 
one,  show  that  he  realized  the  idea  of  the  personality  embodied 
in  every  individual,  not  merely  as  a  theoretic  proposition,  but  as  a 
claim,  even  as  a  burden  upon  himself ;  and  his  life,  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  citizen,  is  full  of  evidence  that  the  '^  enthusiasm  of 
humanity ''  was  not  a  vague  phrase,  an  abstract  formula,  nor  an 
emotional  indulgence  with  him,  but  the  ruling  motive  of  his  life. 
To  him  as  to  Aristotle  the  virtues  of  a  good  man  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  good  citizen,  and  citizenship  was  widened  from 
the  Greek  polls  to  a  kingdom  "  as  wide  as  the  Humanity  for  which 
Christ  died." 

But  this  extension  of  the  area  of  the  sharers  in  the  common 
good  is  not  the  only  sign  of  growing  correctness  in  the  moral 
ideal.  Progress  is  also  marked  in  the  fuller  content  given  to  the 
conception  of  the  common  good.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  there 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  any  growth  in  the  conception.  To 
the  Greek  philosophers  who  first  articulated  the  conception  as 
to  the  most  reflective  moralist  of  to-day,  goodness  consisted  in 
"  purity  of  heart,"  that  is,  in  a  character  controlled  by  interest  in 
the  good  for  its  own  sake,  in  conscious  direction  of  the  will  to 
human  perfection.  But  as  habits  and  institutions  have  arisen  in 
answer  to  this  demand  for  perfection,  our  conception  of  what 
this  perfection  is  has  become  richer  and  fuller,  and  the  demands 
it  makes  upon  us  more  comprehensive.  ^^  Faculties,  dispositions, 
occupations,  persons,  of  which  a  Greek  citizen  would  have  taken 
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no  account,  or  taken  account  only  to  despise,  are  now  recognized 
as  having  their  place  in  the  realization  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
soul."   And  ^'  where  the  Greek  saw  a  supply  of  possibly  serviceable 
labor,  having  no  end  or  function  but  to  be  made  really  serviceable 
to  the  privileged  few,  the  Christian  citizen  sees  a  multitude  of 
persons,  who  in  their  actual  condition  may  have  no  advantage 
over  the  slaves  of  an  ancient  state,  but  who,  in  undeveloped  pos- 
sibility, and  in  the  claims  which  arise  out  of  that  possibility,  are 
all  that  he  himself  is.     Seeing  this,  he  finds  a  necessity  laid  upon 
him."    If  we  apply  this  principle  to  virtues  like  fortitude  and  tem- 
perance, we  find  that  in  idea,  in  underlying  motive,  these  virtues 
were  the  same  to  the  Greek  as  they  are  to  us.     Bravery,  then  as 
now  meant  willingness  to  do  and  to  bear,  to  any  extreme,  in  the 
service  of  the  highest  public  cause  that  the  agent  can  conceive,  — 
in  one  case  the  cause  of  the  state,  in  the  other,  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  —  because  it  is  the  more  excellent  way  so  to  do.    But  because 
man  has  realized  his  possibilities  now  so  much  more  than  in  Greece, 
because  he  has  revealed  so  much  more  his  possibilities,  the  applica- 
tion of  bravery  is  so  much  wider,  so  much  more  exacting,  that  it 
hardly  seems  like  the  same  virtue.     Aristotle  found  it  only  in  the 
citizen-soldier  willing  to  die  for  the  state.     Now  the  will  to  endure 
even  unto  death  finds  objects  worthy  to  call  forth  this  will  where 
the  Greek  saw  nothing  but  ugliness  and  meanness.     It  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  obscure  laver  of  love,  as  well  as  in  the  splendid 
heroism  at  which  a  world  wonders.     So  temperance  to  the  Greek 
meant  only  control  of  the  appetites  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  sex,  in 
the  interests  of  the  higher  life.     That  was  the  sole  conception  of 
self-denial  open  to  the  Greek.     But  now  interest  in  the  problem 
of  social  deliverance,  in  the  development  of  the  ^^  mass  of  men 
whom  we  call  brethren,  and  whom  we  declare  to  be  meant  with  us 
for  eternal  destinies,"  forbids  a  surrender  to  enjoyments,  how- 
ever innocent,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  which  do  not  aid 
in  this  social  deliverance.     But  we  should  not  allow  any  self- 
gratulation  over  the  greater  fullness  of  our  moral  ideal  to  hide 
from  us  the  failures  in  its  realizations.     In  large  degree,  the  ideal 
is  negative.     '^  It  makes  itself  felt  in  certain  prohibitions^  as  of 
slavery,  but  it  has  no  such  effect  on  the  ordering  of  li      as  to 
secure  for  those  whom  we  admit  not  to  be  slaves  much  rea       ^    - 
tunity  of  self -development.     So  far  as  negative  rights  go,  —  rights 
to  be  let  alone,  —  they  are  admitted  to  membership  in  civil  society, 
but  the  good  things  to  which  the  pursuits  of  society  are  in  fact 
directed  turn  out  to  be  no  good  things  for  them.     Civil  society  is 
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foanded  on  the  idea  of  there  being  a  common  good,  but  that  idea 
in  relation  to  the  less  favored  members  of  society  is  unrealized, 
and  it  is  unrealized  because  the  good  is  being  sought  in  objects 
which  admit  of  being  competed  for."  , 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  fourth  point  under  discussion.  The  v 
first  point  was,  the  reader  will  recall,  our  consciousness  of  absolute 
obligation  and  good  ;  the  second,  the  fact  that  this  good  consists 
in  the  perfections  of  persons  in  society ;  the  third,  that  the  search 
for  this  perfection  has  been  the  source  of  the  institutions,  habits, 
and  aspirations  of  society,  and  has  found  expression  and  got 
meaning  in  them ;  and  the  fourth,  that  the  moral  character  of 
the  individual  is  based  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  is  loyal  to  the 
good  embodied  in  these  institutions,  in  the  family,  the  realm  of 
social  relations,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  upon 
the  degree  in  which  he  endeavors  to  react  upon  these  institutions 
so  as  to  embody  in  them  more  fully  the  freedom  of  humanity.  ' 
It  is  not  enough  that  man  should  conform  faithfully  to  the  ideals  J 
already  articulated  in  the  social  relations  about  him  ;  he  must 
remember  the  infinite  nature  of  this  ideal ;  the  infinite  capacities 
yet  unrealized.  And  thus  the  temper  of  the  individual  —  so  far 
as  he  is  what  he  should  be  —  is  a  spiritual  act  which  may  be  de- 
scribed either  as  self-abasement  or  self-exaltation.  ^'  Towards  an 
infinite  spirit,  which  is  really  the  only  ideal,* the  attitude  of  man, 
at  his  highest  and  completest,  could  still  be  only  that  of  self- 
abasement  before  an  ideal  of  holiness,"  and  yet  this  attitude  must 
h^' ''  one  in  which  the  heart  is  lifted  up  to  God,  in  which  the  whole 
inner  man  goes  forth  after  an  ideal  of  personal  holiness."  Awe 
and  aspiration,  the  sources  of  all  achievements  in  history,  of  all 
advance  in  individual  life,  must  be,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
final  form  of  human  endeavor,* —  awe,  marking  the  individual's 
sense  of  the  petty  achievements  of  himself  and  of  humanity 
before  the  realities  and  requirements  of  the  Infinite  Spirit; 
aspiration,  as  the  realization  that  this  Infinite  Spirit  is  still  one  in 
principle  with  man's  spirit,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  forever  aimed 
at.  The  most  perfect  expressions  of  the  moral  life  may  be  said 
to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  the  expressions  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Philip,  ^ns :  ^^  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended :  but  this 
one  *tl'*  ^  I  do,  forgetting  tfiose  things  which  are  behind  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  —  the  lowest  humility  as  to  self,  conjoined  with  the  highest 
aspiration  for  self. 
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This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  matter.  The  Spirit  of  God,  of 
the  eternal  Reason  and  Will,  which  is  one  with  our  spirit,  because 
it  is  one,  presents  itself  to  man  as  the  perfect  good,  and  as  the 
source  of  unconditional  duty.  As  so  presenting  itself,  it  has 
moved  man  to  action,  and  this  action  has  foimd  expression  in 
history,  in  the  institutions,  the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the  expecta- 
tions, the  rights  and  duties  that  make  our  life  what  it  is.  The 
individual  introduced  into  the  circle  of  these  complex  relations 
finds  this  social  order,  this  embodiment  of  divine  reason,  confront- 
ing him  and  demanding  of  him  allegiance  and  loyalty.  This 
social  order  is  thus  the  source  of  obligations  to  the  individual ; 
he  is  bound  to  loyal  service  and  self-devotion  in  courage,  temper- 
ance, wisdom,  self-denial,  justice.  He  is  bound,  not  because  this 
order  confronts  him  externally,  but  because  it  is  the  expression  of 
the  Spirit  that  is  in  him ;  because  it  expresses  in  reality  his  own 
being,  which  is  as  yet  only  in  capacity.  But  in  fulfilling  these 
duties  man  learns  of  other  duties  and  of  other  goods.  He  finds 
that  his  highest  achievements  come  short  of  answering  even  to 
the  demands  which  actual  institutions  and  laws  make  upon  him, 
and  he  finds  that  these  actual  institutions  are,  after  all,  but  feeble 
and  imperfect  expressions  of  the  Spirit  which  makes  him  and  them 
what  they  are  in  possibility  as  well  as  in  fact.  And  thus  he 
finds  his  highest  good  in  what  are  sometimes  called  the  ^'  religious 
virtues,"  in  faith,  in  humility,  in  awe,  in  aspiration,  in  longing 
for  the  imion  of  man's  will  with  God's.  But  these  virtues  are  one 
in  source  and  principle  with  the  commonest  virtues  of  every-day 
life.  The  attitude  of  will  that  finds  expression  in  them  finds  ex- 
pression in  every  recognition  of  duty,  in  every  attempt  by  which 
man  sets  himself  to  better  himself  and  others,  in  every  service 
which  the  father  does  in  the  family,  which  the  citizen  performs 
in  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  good  of  the  family  and  of  the 
state. 

What  has  just  been  said  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  brief  state- 
ment of  Green's  religious  views.  Eeligious,  it  is  evident,  his 
whole  theory  is.  Science  and  the  moral  life  —  both  are  based  on 
the  communication  to  us  of  a  divine,  perfect  Spirit.  Science  is 
inexplicable  except  upon  the  supposition  of  an  eternal,  all-inclu- 
sive Intelligence  which  reproduces  itself  in  us ;  the  life  of  duty 
and  of  the  good  is  this  communication  in  us  of  the  divine  Season 
and  Will.  It  would  be  to  be  false  to  the  memory  of  Green 
to  attempt  to  identify  his  theories  with  extraneous  creeds,  or  to 
attempt  to  win  favor  for  his  philosophy  by  claiming  its  agreement 
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with  any  fomi  of  orthodoxy,  or  by  relieviug  it  of  any  kinship 
with  views  that  are  unpopular.  The  intellectual  sincerity  of 
Green,  perfect  to  human  eye,  would  rebuke  any  such  effort.  But 
since  Mrs.  Ward  so  evidently  means  Grey  for  Professor  Green, 
and  since  the  two  are  being  popularly  identified,  it  is  but  historic 
justice  to  say  that  Green's  religious  teaching  goes  farther  than  the 
position  just  laid  down.  Green  undoubtedly  held  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  this  communication  of  God,  which  in  us,  at  best,  is  partial 
and  hindered  by  seeking  of  the  private  self,  was  perfect  and  pure. 
Christ  was  to  Green,  in  actuality,  what  every  man  is  in  capacity ; 
He  was  in  reality  what  we  are  in  idea.  Undoubtedly  he  held  that 
Christ  was  subject  to  the  same  physical  conditions  and  possessed 
of  the  same  physical  powers  as  all  men  ;  he  would  allow  neither 
a  miraculous  birth  nor  miraculous,  that  is,  supernatural  power ; 
but  morally  and  spiritually,  he  held  Christ  to  have  embodied  in 
his  personality  perfect  union  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Further- 
more, the  self-abasement  and  the  self-exaltation  which  are  the 
highest  attainments  of  the  moral  life  find  their  adequate  expres- 
sion in  language  when  termed  sharing  in  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  For  it  is  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as 
eternal  facts,  as  the  fundamental  expressions  of  the  true  life  of 
the  Spirit,  that  are  of  avail  to  us.  We  share  in  the  death  of 
Christ  when  we  share  in  his  spirit  of  absolute  sacrifice  of  all  self- 
seeking  and  selfish  interest  and  will ;  we  share  in  his  resurrection 
when  we  share  in  the  unity  of  his  Spirit  and  Will  with  God's.  For 
the  resurrection  is  the  other  side  of  the  crucifixion  ;  it  is  the  life 
of  the  Spirit,  as  the  crucifixion  is  the  death  of  the  fiesh.  The 
desire  of  St.  Paul  that  he  may  forget  the  things  that  are  behind, 
and  reach  forth  unto  the  things  that  are  before,  also  finds  expres- 
sion in  his  aspiration  to  know  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  suffering, 
to  be  made  conformable  unto  his  death,  if  by  any  means  he  may 
attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And  this  is  the  highest 
expression  of  the  ethics  of  Professor  Green.  We  are  saved,  to 
use  the  theological  formula,  so  far  as  there  really  is  in  us  inter- 
rupted, imperfect,  partial  though  it  be,  union  with  that  death  and 
resurrection  which  in  Christ  was  eternal,  perfect,  and  entire. 

John  Dewey. 
Universitt  of  Minnesota. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  RELIGION.^ 

The  editors  of  this  Review,  not  being  committed  to  any  policy 
in  the  discussion  of  a  vital  and  timely  theme,  have  requested  the 
undersigned  to  contribute  to  the  symposiac.  As  an  American 
citizen,  a  Christian  parent,  and  not  without  experience  either  as  a 
teacher  and  organizer  of  education  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Japan,  he  ventures  to  offer  the  following  paper. 

^  This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series  npon  Public  Instmction  in  Religion. 
The  first  article  appeared  in  the  January  namber  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Arthnr  Richmond  Marsh.  Professor  Marsh's  argument,  which  began  with  the 
restatement  and  reyision  of  the  argnment  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  in  the  New 
Princeton  Review^  toI.  iii.,  p.  28,  emphasized  these  points  :  — 

(!)  History  proves  the  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  national  greatness,  of 
the  religious  instruction  of  children  and  yoath.  Nothing  else  can  make  a 
nation  permanently  great. 

"Education,  in  the  sense  of  a  training  of  the  faculties  to  suppleness  and 
acuteness,  or  in  the  sense  of  placing  in  the  mind  a  body  of  information,  how- 
ever accurate,  cannot  do  it." 

(2)  The  theory  of  a  republican  government  is  that  the  principles  deemed  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  to  be  necessary  to  the  national  welfare  shall  be 
adopted  in  practice  and  given  out  as  the  principles  of  the  nation.  And  this 
theory  does  not  involve  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

<<  No  eitizen  of  a  republic  like  ours  has  any  right  to  insist  that  his  conscience 
is  being  violated,  if  a  majority  of  the  people  in  his  community,  thinking  other- 
wise than  he,  decree  that  he  must  join  with  them  and  help  by  his  contributed 
tax  to  support  for  other  children  than  his  own  the  religious  instruction  the 
majority  desires." 

(3)  The  practical  working  of  religious  instruction  must  be  through  the  in- 
sistence upon  that  in  religion  which  is  common  to  all  sects  and  all  faiths. 
Stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  qualification  of  the  teacher  to  teach  the  law  of 
righteousness. 

<'  I  am  ready  to  give  up  saying  of  this  or  that  teacher  that  he  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  for  instance,  and  that  therefore  I  cannot  have  him  give  my  children 
religious  instruction.  I  am  willing  to  substitute  for  this  method  of  criticism  a 
careful  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  teaches  his 
faith  ;  and  if  he  is  found  mechanical,  laying  the  stress  upon  the  letter  of  his 
dogma,  upon  the  forms  of  his  church,  then  I  will  say  of  him  that  he  is  not  a 
person  of  sufficient  religious  insight  and  experience,  of  sufficient  personal 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  to  be  a  suitable  religious  teacher  of 
youth.  .  .  .  But  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  its  general  dealing  vrith  right- 
eousness I  am  willing,  nay  glad,  to  have  taught  to  my  children.  ...  So  per- 
haps the  thing  for  a  plain  layman  is  to  declare  that  he  will  have  religious 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  from  lowest  to  highest,  if  he  can  ;  and  that 
further  he  wiU  accept  and  proclaim  the  assumption  without  which  such  instruc- 
tion is  impossible  —  the  assumption  that  in  this  matter  all  churches  are  at  one 
and  in  peace.*'  —  Ens. 
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Fifteen  years  ago,  in  one  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  in  "  The 
Japan  Mail "  upon  Education  in  Japan,  the  writer  thus  expressed 
his  convictions :  — 

"  We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  Japanese  authorities  were 
fully  justified  in  excluding  from  their  schools  the  study  of  foreign 
text-books  on  moral  science  such  as  were  used  in  their  schools,  and 
are  still  largely  used  in  Western  coimtries.  It  is  anything  but  a 
fresh  statement  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  foreign  text-books  on 
morals  are  mainly  compends  of  theology  with  an  appendix  on 
morals.  In  other  words,  the  tenets  of  the  orthodox  faith  of  the 
modem  Christian  Church  are  made  of  greater  importance  than 
practical  morals  founded,  or  believed  to  be  founded,  on  them. 
Belief  in  a  theory  is  more  highly  valued  than  actual  exhibition  of 
moral  conduct.  We  hold  the  teaching  of  theology,  be  it  Shinto  or 
Christian,  to  be  entirely  outside  of  the  province  of  the  government 
of  a  state.  Further,  we  believe  it  to  be  subversive  of  genuine  reli- 
gion, which  is  entirely  a  matter  between  the  individual  conscience 
and  the  Creator.  We  look  with  unqualified  admiration  upon  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  who  would  have 
no  acknowledgment  of  religion,  or  even  the  name  of  God,  in  that 
purely  political  instrument,  and  we  deprecate  the  persistent  at- 
tempts of  some  well-meaning  but  mistaken  people  to  have  it 
inserted  in  that  document  which  does  such  honor  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  men.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  ceases  to  be  obligatory  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States.  We  watch  with  intense  interest  the  efforts  made 
to  secure  imsectarian  and  purely  secular  education  in  the  schools 
supported  out  of  the  public  funds  in  England.  .  .  .  Always  pro- 
vided that  a  citizen  obey  the  laws  of  his  coimtry,  the  government 
should  inquire  into  or  interfere  with  no  man's  religion." 

For  this  frank  expression  of  opinion  the  writer  was  duly  casti- 
gated in  print  by  a  zealous  American  lady  missionary,  the  editor 
also  —  a  member  of  the  politico-ecclesiastical  ^^  establishment "  of 
England  —  giving  his  caveat  in  a  long  foot-note  ;  but  the  essays, 
in  two  separate  translations,  were  carefully  read  by  high  officers  of 
the  Japanese  government.  Along  with  other  good  advice  and  en- 
lightenment, this  particular  article  had  its  influence  in  helping  to 
improve  off  the  face  of  the  land  the  last  relics  of  Shinto  persecu- 
tion of  native  Christians,  and  in  creating  a  sentiment  that  is  daily 
increasing  in  Japan,  namely,  that  pure  religion  thrives  best  when  it 
is  kept  out  of  politics  and  let  alone  by  government.  The  violent 
persecutors  of  1868,  men  who  believed  that  Japan  was  the  Land 
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of  the  Gods  and  the  favored  country  of  the  Holy  Spirits,  and 
that  the  Mikado  was  the  vicar  of  God,  and  who,  in  the  name  of 
religion  and  the  safety  of  society,  sent  the  Christians  to  prison 
and  starvation,  have  learned  that  to  keep  their  hands  oflE  the  reli- 
gion of  others  is  right,  and  interference  with  man's  conscience  none 
of  their  business.  So  grandly  have  they  learned  the  lesson  first 
taught  nationally  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
few  countries  in  "  Christian  "  Europe  are  so  tolerant  in  religion 
as  Japan,  though  privately  her  statesmen  give  liberally  to  reli- 
gious education.  They  have  seen  the  vital  necessity  of  religious 
instruction,  but  they  have  separated  the  duties  of  the  state  from 
the  functions  of  teacher,  propagandist,  or  persecutor. 

As  I  write  these  words,  comes  the  telegram  with  its  fateful  bur- 
den :  "  Arinori  Mori,  Minister  of  Education,  assassinated  on  the 
day  of  the  proclamation  by  the  Mikado  of  the  Constitution  of 
1890.  He  was  stabbed  by  a  religious  fanatic."  With  this  leader 
and  pioneer  of  religious  freedom  the  writer  has  had  many  an 
earnest  conversation  on  the  vital  themes  of  religion  and  educa- 
tion. His  autograph  copy  of  his  first  memorial  to  the  Mikado's 
government  on  "  Religious  Freedom  in  Japan,"  which  I  have  re- 
read with  sorrowful  interest,  is  dated,  as  I  am  proud  as  an  Amer- 
ican to  say,  Washington,  December  5, 1872. 

Fifteen  years  of  further  experience  at  home,  twelve  of  which 
have  been  spent  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  and  in  the  active  pastor- 
ate, have  but  convinced  the  writer  of  the  substantial  soundness  of 
his  views  expressed  in  a  land  where  the  same  logic  that  sustains 
either  state  churches  or  the  public  inculcation  of  the  dogmatic 
forms  of  religion  by  taxation  might  have  reerected  in  Japan  at  a 
critical  portion  of  her  history  a  pagan  despotism  as  cruel,  if  pos- 
sible, as  the  state  churches  of  Europe.  Japan  has  done  nobly  in 
following  the  precedents  of  primitive  Christianity  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

That  we  as  American  citizens,  striving  to  live  in  all  good  con- 
science towards  God  and  man,  may  be  led  to  right  conclusions, 
let  us  inquire :  — 

I.  What  was  the  object  of  the  founders  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  ? 

We  propound  this  question  because  the  grave  problem  before 
us  is  not  a  local  but  a  national  one.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  ultimate  solution  will  be  wrought  out,  not  by  the  states,  but  by 
the  whole  country.  Any  discussion  that  appeals  chiefly  to  the  local 
prejudices  of  Santa  Fe  or  Cotuit,  is  practically  worthless  and  mili- 
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tates  against  the  American  principle.  Of  course,  if  we  believe  a 
common  and  pleasing  local  superstition  that  the  first  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  were  the  exclusive  founders  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  we  shall  come  to  believe  that  their  object  was  not 
to  promote  religious  liberty.  By  easy  steps,  following  the  average 
after-dinner  orator  on  Forefathers*  Day,  and  constantly  reiterated 
in  that  kind  of  '•*'  history  "  furnished  us  by  too  many  New  England 
historiographers,  we  shall  be  led  to  believe  that  only  our  ortho- 
doxy shoidd  be  the  ground  of  morals,  and  our  particular  canon 
and  version  of  a  holy  book  should  be  forever  read,  at  every  hass- 
ard,  in  the  public  schools.  Such  a  sentiment  is  however  identical 
in  principle  with  the  claims  of  the  other  orthodoxies  which  have 
their  head  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Rome.  He  who  insists  that 
"  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  founded  on  the  religion 
of  the  Bible"  contradicts  not  only  the  framers  of  that  government 
founded  in  1789,  and  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  national  legislation  and  sentiment.  The  Amer- 
ican government  is  purely  political,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  maintenance  or  propagation  of  supernatural  religion  in  any 
form.  In  the  treaty  made  November  4,  1796,  with  Tripoli  —  one 
of  the  theocracies  and  religious  states  so  common  in  the  Old  World 
—rand  signed  by  Washington,  it  is  said :  "  As  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  not  in  any  sen^e  founded  on  the 
Christian  religion^**  etc.,  etc.  This  document,  a  most  exact  ex- 
pression of  the  American  principle  as  embodied  in  the  Constitu 
tion,  was  framed  by  an  ex-Congregational  clergyman,  signed  by  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  ratified  by  a  Senate 
in  which  were  not  a  few  communicant  members  of  Christian 
churches. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  our  government 
who  lived  in  and  were  educated  in  the  ideas  of  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  of 
Puritan  New  England,  was  to  separate  religion  from  politics,  to 
leave  out  everything  pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  Ultimate  Law  or  Divine  Authority  from  a  purely  political 
instrument.  They  held  that  religion  was  not  to  be  used  as  an 
engine  of  government,  but  was  a  matter  between  the  individual 
and  his  Creator. 

They  builded  even  better  than  they  knew.  They  not  only 
erected  a  fair  commonwealth,  but  instead  of  making  void  pure 
religion,  they  established  it.     In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  they 
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honored  Christianity  also,  beyond  all  imperial  usurpers,  royal 
blunderers,  and  political  churchmen,  who  have  made  use  of  faith 
as  a  governing  machine,  by  freeing  religion  from  alliance  with  the 
state.  These  far-seeing  men  had  learned  from  history's  soiled 
page  what  a  botch  the  state  had  invariably  made  by  attempting  to 
teach  religion.  They  saw  clearly  that  primitive  Christianity  had 
no  connection  with  political  machinery.  They  honored  religion 
by  setting  it  where  it  belongs.  There  is  no  land  on  earth,  as 
foreigners  and  natives  alike  confess,  in  which  pure  religion  flour- 
ishes more  than  in  ours  where  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  teaching  or  propagation  of  dogma. 

The  framers  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
people  who  even  went  beyond  them  in  promptly  demanding  an 
amendment  in  favor  of  free  religion,  had  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions. They  had  had  enough  of  Asiatic  and  European  systems 
of  state  and  church,  of  religious  Csesars,  petty  vicars  of  God  and 
Sons  of  Heaven,  with  all.  their  unchristian  cruelties,  costly  spec- 
tacular tomfooleries,  and  inhumanities  on  both  sides  of  the  grave. 
They  despised  the  titles  and  abominations  of  Most  Christian 
Majesties,  and  Holy  Alliances,  and  orthodox  Czars,  Vicars  of  God 
holding  temporal  authority,  and  Holy  Roman  Empires.  With 
sublime  faith  in  both  God  and  man,  with  a  clear  vision  of  the 
best  way  to  secure  pure  religion  and  freedom  of  conscience,  they 
cut  the  leading-strings  that  bound  them  to  European  and  Asiatic 
precedents. 

In  the  spirit  of  ^^  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and  of  the 
treaty  made  under  it  with  Tripoli,  —  a  nation  that  committed 
piracy  in  the  name  of  religion,  —  the  highest  branch  of  our 
government,  which  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
has  given  concordant  interpretation  and  decision.  The  rhetoric  of 
Daniel  Webster,  so  un-American  in  spirit,  yet  so  admired  of  the 
clergy,  in  the  Girard  will  case  was  set  aside,  and  the  testament 
given  force  as  being  in  full  accord  with  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  that  "  holy  experiment  '*  and  "  Christian  commonwealth,"  as 
founded  by  William  Penn,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Men- 
nonite,  the  Jew  and  Baptist,  Lutheran  and  Episcopalian,  free- 
thinker and  deist,  had  equal  religious  and  political  rights.  So, 
also,  in  the  Maryland  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  in  New  York, 
founded  by  the  Dutch,  —  where  was  the  greatest  battle-ground, 
and  the  longest  and  hottest  fight  against  political  religion  and 
state-churchism,  —  there  was  this  determination  to  have  religion 
free,  and  make  the  politician  and  state-priest  keep  hands  off  the 
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conscience.  Happily  for  oar  country  and  the  future  of  religion 
in  the  United  States,  the  American  people  responded  quickly  to 
the  precious  opportunity,  and  in  the  nascent  moment.  The  spirit 
of  Robert  Pike,  William  Penn,  and  Soger  Williams  became  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  the  first  amendment  making  impossible 
the  union  of  church  and  state  in  any  form. 

The  writer  heartily  agrees  with  the  ideas  of  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution,  and  believes 
that  pure  religion,  and  especially  that  form  of  it  which  he  accepts 
and  loves,  thrives  best  when  it  is  most  like  what  its  Founder  made 
and  left,  and  when  its  likeness  is  closer  to  its  apostolic  prototype. 
He  is  unable  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  right  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  or  according  to  law  under  the  Constitution,  to  make 
void  and  inoperative  the  philanthropy  of  one  who  in  act  and  pur- 
pose  was  so  truly  a  follower  of  Christ  as  was  Stephen  Girard, 
into  whose  college  for  orphans  he  would  have  no  ecclesiastic  ever 
come. 

n.   What  is  the  object  of  the  public  schools  ? 

The  American  public-school  system,  which  owes  its  inspiration 
to  the  free  republic  of  Holland,  and  its  introduction  on  this  con- 
tinent to  the  English  refugees  who  came  from  the  Dutch  republic 
to  Massachusetts,  is  now  a  national  institution.  Being  as  well 
grounded  as  any  other  of  our  institutions,  its  destruction  by  par- 
tisans of  special  forms  of  church  dogma,  or  importers  of  Italian 
and  other  European  or  Asiatic  notions,  is  possible,  but  not 
probable. 

What  is  the  object  for  which  they  were  established,  and  for 
which  the  American  tax-payers  support  them  ?  Is  it  to  teach 
religion  ?  We  answer,  assuredly  not.  Kather  is  it  to  arm  the 
young  mind  against  the  assumptions  of  those  who  claim  to  have 
the  sole  knowledge  of  what  religious  truth  is.  As  surely  as  is  the 
church  a  bulwark  against  the  destroyer  of  faith  and  the  nihilist 
of  belief,  so  surely  is  the  American  public  school  a  defense,  not 
only  against  social  snobbery  and  race  prejudices,  but  against 
bigotry  and  monopoly  in  religion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
exact  motive  of  the  founders  of  public  schools  in  colonial  days, 
the  set  purpose  of  American  tax-payers  of  our  century  is  to  save 
the  child  from  the  self-styled  vicars  of  God,  who  manage  secta- 
rian churches  and  cemeteries,  and  damn  all  bodies  and  souls 
outside  of  their  sect.  The  state  organizes  public  education  for 
her  own  defense  and  preservation.  All  true  Americans,  whether 
of  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  Reformed  phase  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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as  well  as  Israelites,  and  ^^  freethinkers,"  so  called,  know  that  for 
the  perpetuity  of  oar  political  system,  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body  must  not  be  enslaved,  and  that  the  priest  and  parson,  as  well 
as  the  skeptic,  must  be  moderated  by  enlightened  public  sentiment. 
The  American  people  will  never  trust  any  one  sect  with  their 
liberties,  whether  that  sect  be  Congregational,  Quaker,  Methodist, 
or  ^^  Catholic,"  either  of  the  Greek  or  Boman  sort.  Nor  will  they 
allow  a  majority  to  rule  the  minority  in  matters  of  conscience,  or 
prelates  appointed  by  a  foreigner  to  divide  the  public  funds  under 
pretext  of  education. 

At  bottom,  the  question  takes  the  world-old  form  of  a  struggle 
between  the  intelligent  layman  and  the  ambitious  ecclesiastic 
It  is  also  the  external  phase  of  the  literary  question  discussed 
by  Cicero  and  Lactantius,  and  revived  in  every  age,  —  whether 
religion  means  vinculum  and  bondage,  or  reflection  and  enlight- 
enment, whether  it  should  be  wholly  conservative  and  reaction- 
ary, or  stimulating  to  growth  and  progress.  As  to  the  final 
answer  by  the  people  of  these  United  States  of  the  question,  the 
writer  has  little  doubt,  and  it  will  come,  he  believes,  less  from 
priest  or  parson,  or  as  prompted  by  them,  than  from  the  intelligent 
tax-payer,  from  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  know  the  value  of 
our  public  schools,  and  who  compare  the  quality  of  religion  and 
morals  in  a  free  republic  with  those  in  countries  where  these  vital 
necessities  are  fostered  by  the  state  or  monopolized  by  prelates. 
By  those  most  closely  in  sympathy  *with  the  American  spirit,  will 
the  question  of  the  true  object  of  education,  and  especially  public 
education,  be  answered.  The  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body,  the 
love  of  honesty,  purity,  and  truth,  the  ability  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood, to  cooperate  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  whatever  tends 
to  the  public  good,  and,  above  all,  to  be  able  to  challenge  or  ap- 
prove, reject  or  confirm  the  claims  of  skeptic  and  bigot,  will  be 
sought  for  every  citizen.  To  teach  children  how  to  save  their 
souls  according  to  a  particular  ecclesiastical  prescription  is  no 
part  of  public  instruction.  The  state  has  nothing  to  do  with 
declaring  what  is  ultimate  law  and  the  source  of  all  knowledge 
and  order.  *^  The  supreme  law  of  the  land  "  knows  no  authority 
but  that  of  "the  people  of  these  United  States  of  America." 
Public  education  must  suffice  itself  by  not  usurping  the  powers  of 
God,  or  becoming  his  vicar  for  the  saving  of  the  soul,  but  only 
for  social  order.  Let  Americans  be  content  to  relegate  to  Czars, 
Popes,  Mikados,  Shahs,  Chinese  Sons  of  Heaven,  and  African 
emperors  the  functions  of  vicars  of  Grod  on  earth.    The  American 
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state  has  nothing  to  do  with  eternal  salvation  or  eternal  dam- 
nation. For  the  teaching  of  religion  public  taxes  will  never  be 
paid. 

Let  us,  especially  religious  teachers,  who  are  citizens,  but  not 
^^  in  politics  "  either  of  Borne  or  America,  keep  the  issue  dear.  We 
neither  assault  nor  favor  any  man's  religion,  and  we  mean  to 
maintain  jmblic  schools  and  the  public  funds  undivided.  It  is 
incredible  that  a  respectable  minority  of  Americans  will  ever  want 
their  children  educated  without  religion,  or  only  in  *^  godless 
schools."  Almost,  without  exception,  tax-payers  do  earnestly  want 
their  children  religiously  instructed ;  but  more  than  the  desire  to 
have  that  form  of  religion  which  is  acceptable  to  them  taught  at 
the  public  expense  is  their  desire  to  maintain  public  schools. 
On  this  ground  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American  citizens^ 
Roman  Catholics^  Jews^  Protestants^  and  men  of  other  religions^ 
are  heartily  agreed^  according  to  our  judgment  and  faith.  Despite 
skeptic  and  bigot,  prelate  of  a  foreign  primate,  or  fanatic,  they 
will,  we  think,  maintain  that  ground.  American  citizens  know 
full  well  the  blessed  influence  of  the  public  schools  in  ameliorating 
race  distinctions,  social  differences,  and  religious  hatreds  which 
parochial  schools  help  to  foster. 

Does  any  body  of  believers  in  a  special  form  of  religion  wish 
to  establish  private  or  parochial  schools  ?  Let  them  do  it.  They 
are,  in  thus  doing,  right  and  in  accord  with  the  supreme  and  sub- 
ordinate law  of  the  land.  But  do  they,  because  they  educate  a 
considerable  number,  or  even  a  large  proportion  of  youth,  make 
claim  either  for  the  evasion  of  payment  of  the  school  tax  or 
division  of  the  public  education  fund  ?  Then,  they  at  once  intro- 
duce a  foreign  government  into  the  coimtry,  and  create  an  imr 
perium  in  imperio.  A  denominational  school  can  never  be  a 
public  school.  A  public  school  is  for  all.  On  the  same  basis 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  police  system,  fire  department,  and 
methods  of  public  order  and  defense,  stands  the  public-school 
system,  and  all  must  pay  to  maintain  it.  All  may  employ  and 
pay  for  private  police,  firemen,  detectives,  school-teachers,  and 
clergymen,  but  this  does  not  excuse  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the 
public  institutions.  All  loyal  citizens,  whatever  their  religion, 
will  see  this,  despite  parson,  priest,  or  miser. 

III.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  majority  and  the  rights  of  the 
minority? 

If  there  is  one  thing  sacredly  guarded  in  our  national  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  the  rights  of  the  minority.     Herein  the  original  instru- 
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ment  and  the  amendments  added  are  in  harmony  with  the  great 
fact  made  patent  and  secured  forever  by  the  Reformation,  that 
the  majority  cannot  impose  their  religion  on  the  minority.  The 
domination  of  the  majority  over  the  minority  in  matters  of  con- 
science was  one  of  the  basic  ideas  in  Latin  civilization  which  the 
Germanic  races  threw  off  long  ago,  which  mightily  influenced  the 
men  who  fought  the  winning  side  in  the  American  revolution,  and 
which  is  fully  embodied  in  the  American  Constitution.  The  con- 
trary view  may  be  Byzantine,  Roman,  Russian  or  Asiatic,  but'^not 
American,  even  though  good  men  called  Protestants  may  utter  it. 
While,  therefore,  the  views  of  the  eminent  theologian  who  was  so 
fond  of  boasting  that  Princeton  had  never  invented  a  new  idea, 
as  expressed  in  the  "  New  Princeton  Review,"  may  seem  wise  and 
orthodox,  they  have  to  our  ears  a  most  ominous  sound.  He  said : 
^^  Christians  have  all  power  in  their  own  hands.  .  •  .  All  we  have 
to  do  is  for  Catholics  and  Protestants  —  disciples  of  a  common 
Master  —  to  come  to  a  common  understanding  with  respect  to 
a  common  basis  of  what  is  received  as  general  Christianity,  a 
practical  quantity  of  truth  belonging  equally  to  both  sides,  to  be 
recognized  in  general  legislation,  and  especially  in  the  literature 
of  our  public  schools." 

Such  an  argument  does  not  sound  at  all  American,  nor,  indeed, 
in  harmony  with  primitive  Christianity,  nor  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation.  By  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  writer  it  was 
promptly  welcomed  as  the  closest  approach  yet  made  by  a  Protes- 
tant to  Romish  orthodoxy  of  the  Vatican  type.  In  our  judgment, 
its  logical  issue  would  bring  back  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Sanhe- 
drin  that  persecuted  the  Christ's  apostles. 

Base  the  question  on  the  matter  of  majority,  and  soon  the  ad- 
herents of  Rome  would,  at  least  in  certain  quarters,  settle  the 
question.  Any  one  who  has  ever  listened  to  the  pointed  exhorta- 
tions of  clerical  celibates,  given  in  church  and  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  their  flocks,  especially  the  women,  to  subdue  and  replen- 
ish the  earth  for  the  Holy  Church,  can  understand  how  quickly 
the  faithful  expect  to  do  this,  especially  in  New  England.  Ser- 
mons and  lectures  on  the  same  theme  to  Protestant  people,  among 
wliom  large  families  are  unpopular,  are,  besides  being  as  rare  as 
white  ravens,  as  grains  of  sand  sprinkled  on  a  dam  that  already 
totters  before  the  incoming  flood.  Yet  were  the  majority  to  con- 
sist even  of  those  who  look  on  popes  and  diocesan  bishops  as 
parasitic  to  pure  Christianity,  wherein  is  the  American  Israelite 
or  deist  safe  from  the  tyranny  of  the  local  majority?    The  writer 
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confesses  that,  as  an  American  citizen  who  has  read  history,  he 
has  no  confidence  even  in  a  majority  called  Christian.  Nor,  even 
for  the  sake  of  having  "  orthodox  "  religion  taught  at  the  public 
expense  to  his  children,  would  he  barter  the  rights  conferred  upon 
him  under  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  could  he  trust  a  "  Protestant "  majority  with  his 
rights  of  conscience  any  more  than  a  "  Catholic  "  superiority  in 
numbers.  As  a  Christian,  a  lover  and  follower  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  well  as  an  American  citizen,  he  insists  that  ^^  infidels "  like 
Stephen  Girard,  Jews,  Mormons,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  Buddhists, 
who  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  shall  have  equal  rights  as  wor- 
shipers with  Christians.  In  thus  insisting,  he  believes  that  he 
acts  not  only  in  the  spirit  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  of 
Him  who  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  in  his  steps. 
To  divide  the  public  funds,  even  to  please  a  majority,  is  to  foster 
social  snobbery,  keep  alive  race  hatreds,  stimulate  religious  big- 
otry, put  an  end  to  the  public  school  system,  and  endanger  our 
American  liberties.  The  American  public  schools  furnish  the  one 
catholic  basis  on  which  the  children  of  all  races  and  creeds  meet 
for  the  making  of  American  citizens.  They  form  our  strongest 
bulwark  against  the  bigot,  the  skeptic,  and  the  anarchist.  The 
man  who  with  an  eye  to  the  tax  funds  claims  that  his  church  or 
sect  alone  represents  the  Almighty  is  as  real  an  enemy  to  our 
liberties  as  is  the  anarchist.  Against  both  these  products  of  dis- 
tempered minds  the  healthy  sense  of  the  American  people  will 
ever  oppose  the  public  school  as  the  impregnable  bulwark  of 
freedom. 

IV.  Can  morals  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  apart  from 
Christianity  ?  I  answer  at  once.  Yes :  not  the  best  morals,  but 
sufficient  for  the  making  of  good  citizens.  The  state  need  not, 
must  not,  concern  itself  with  the  standards  of  belief  or  the  produc- 
tion of  such  characters  as  the  church  counts  acceptable.  To 
secure  the  highest  efficacy  of  morals  in  the  individual,  religion 
must  present  its  sanctions  and  inspiration,  but  this  must  be  done 
in  the  church  and  family.  The  wisest  and  best  men  in  all  countries 
and  ages  are  doubtless  of  one  accord  in  acknowledging  the  power 
of  religion  in  the  formation  of  personal  character,  and  of  ideals 
of  civilization.  Nor  need  there  be  any  controversy  on  this  point. 
Indeed,  there  is  none  at  all  among  the  best  men^  but  only  on  an 
entirely  different  point,  namely,  as  to  who  shall  be  God's  vicar, 
toh^  the  representative  of  the  ultimate  law,  who  dispense  and 
regulate  the  rewards  and  punishments ;   and  this   question  the 
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American  State  will  never  decide.  The  founders  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Christians  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  declared  a  century  ago  that  it  was  not  the 
business  of  the  state  to  nominate  the  Lord  of  the  conscience.  Po- 
litical government,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  eternity,  or 
the  origin  and  end  of  things. 

Without  reference  to  Ultimate  Law,  without  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity,  without  the  element  of  Christian  theism,  the  duties 
of  the  son,  pupil,  and  citizen  may  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
while  the  relations  between  man  and  God  are  taught  in  a  church 
and  family.  The  purer  and  more  earnest  the  teacher,  the  nobler 
the  exemplar,  the  better  will  morals  be  taught  and  enforced. 
Personal  habits,  self-discipline,  and  civic  duties  of  youth  are  and 
have  been  nobly  taught  in  China  and  Japan,  apart  from  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and  grandly  in  Israel  before 
Christ.  The  duties  commanded  by  the  laws  of  the  township, 
the  city,  the  commonwealth,  and  the  nation  can  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  without  priest  or  parson,  and  apart  from  the 
dogmas  received  by  Christians  of  any  name.  The  large  field  of 
morals  which  have  for  their  inciting  cause  and  justifiable  ground 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  needs  no  church  or 
Bible  for  sufficient  foundation.  As  matter  of  fact,  practical 
morals  are  taught  both  formally  and  efficaciously  in  our  fami- 
lies, schools,  government  functions  and  service,  in  business,  in 
corporations,  in  the  organized  activities  of  great  international 
enterprises  without  regard  to  idtimate  law  or  supernatural  sanc- 
tions, or  a  previous  and  accepted  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  universe,  or  a  nomination  of  the  vicar  of  God.  The  State 
must  be  satisfied  with  teaching  practical  and  necessary  morals, 
leaving  education  in  the  mysteries  and  infinities  and  ultimates 
to  the  churches. 

The  highest  sanctions  and  motives  to  moral  living  cannot 
be  furnished  in  schools  supported  by  taxation,  because  there 
can  be  no  possible  agreement,  at  present  at  least,  as  to  what 
is  idtimate  law,  or  who  is  the  sole  arbiter  and  interpreter  of 
truth.  The  propensity  in  man  to  make  a  devil  of  his  neighbor's 
god,  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted  during  the  years  of  grace  left 
us  in  this  century.  The  Protestant  who  believes  the  Roman- 
ist to  be  antichrist  and  idolater  cannot,  in  one  generation,  learn 
to  agree  with  his  fellow-citizen  who  sincerely  believes  him  to 
be  a  heretic  and  sure  of  damnation.  The  recent  local  discussion 
by  Protestant  clergymen,  orators,  and  editors,  of'  the  subject  of 
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indulgences  may  serve  as  an  awful  warning  to  optimists.  The 
lion  cannot  yet  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  The  average  sectarian  is 
not  yet  a  cool-headed  lawyer.  The  writer  confesses  not  only  to 
the  cold  chills  that  ran  repeatedly  down  a  certain  spine  that  had 
by  mere  force  of  tradition  curved  reverently  to  ^^  Boston  culture/' 
but  also  to  his  amazement  at  the  persistent  and  consummate 
ability  of  Protestants  to  misunderstand  their  Roman  Catholic 
brethren  —  especially  when  politics  were  mixed  up  with  religion, 
and  the  flame-fanners  had  an  eye  to  office  or  ^'  capital.'' 

Under  our  "  godless  "  Constitution,  however,  both  "  disciples  of 
a  common  Master "  and  those  who  know  Him  not,  may  live  at 
peace,  mutually  helping  one  another.  Apart  from  what  they 
have  been  taught  by  their  religious  advisers  and  fomenters,  they 
know  that  the  vital  and  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  morality  sufficient  to  make  good  citizens  is  very 
slight.  It  is  easily  discerned,  and  quite  separable  from  special 
church  doctrines. 

Without  being  too  sanguine  in  our  hopes,  we  think  that  the 
children  of  the  Americans  who  with  faith  in  God,  and  with  sub- 
lime courage  of  their  convictions,  framed  a  constitution  in  which 
no  name  of  the  Deity  or  his  vicar  or  favored  church  appears,  nor 
any  recognition  of  sectarian  religion  emerges,  can  agree  upon  what 
their  children  shall  be  publicly  taught.  The  majority  of  us  are 
Christians,  believers  in  the  Holy  Trinity  and  in  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Bible,  as  were  the  fathers  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution ;  but  these  beliefs  of  ours  will  not  hinder  us  from  being 
true  Americans,  or  tolerant  citizens,  or  followers  of  the  Teacher 
of  universal  brotherhood.  To  the  sects,  whether  Romish  or  Prot- 
estant, which  declare  that  jmblic  teaching  sustained  by  taxation 
must  be  based  on  the  dogmas  of  ^^  the  Church,"  or  on  the  Bible  as 
they  translate  and  understand  it,  the  American  tax-payer's  answer 
will  not  long  be  doubtful  In  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  the 
American  commonwealth  the  functions  of  the  state  and  of  reli- 
gion are  to  be  more  and  more  sharply  separated.  In  a  country 
where  religion  is  most  highly  appreciated,  and  the  sanctions  based 
on  the  ideas  of  God  and  eternity  do  most  deeply  influence  all 
classes,  and  where  all  that  has  been  achieved  religiously  has  rested 
on  the  principle  of  free  choice  and  desire,  we  do  not  fear  for  the 
perpetuity  of  pure  religion,  and  even  for  Christianity  or  for  pub- 
lic morals.  Not  only  will  the  church  and  family  have  a  deeper 
responsibility  laid  upon  them,  but  they  will  be  ready  to  meet  it. 
Even  for  those  children  who  are  neglected  by  their  parents,  or 
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insufBciently  trained  by  their  religious  overseers,  we  believe  tbat 
the  same  moral  energy  that  has  provided  chapel,  church,  cathe- 
dral, and  mission  school  will  provide  that  education  in  things 
unseen  and  eternal  which  we  Americans  in  overwhelming  majority 
believe  essential  to  the  highest  good  of  the  nation  and  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Wm.  Elliot  Griffis. 
Boston,  Mass. 


WEEK-DAY  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  OF  CHIL- 
DREN—AN EXPERIMENT. 

The  parochial  school  movement  among  Roman  Catholics  is  not 
altogether  without  reason.  We  may  deplore  the  form  which  it 
assumes ;  we  may  be  apprehensive  of  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  withdrawing  large  numbers  of  children  from  the  broadening 
and  equalizing  influences  of  the  public  schools  into  a  special 
class  by  themselves,  to  be  subjected  to  a  warped  and  narrow  train- 
ing ;  but  so  far  as  the  Catholic  movement  is  based  upon  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  need  of  more  definite  and  systematic  religious 
instruction  of  children,  we  cannot  entirely  withhold  our  sympathy. 
When  a  Catholic  priest  declares  that  the  public  schools  are  "  God- 
less," it  does  not  follow  that  he  means  that  they  are  immoral,  nor 
that  they  are  hostile  to  religion ;  he  may  mean  simply  that  the 
public  schools  do  not,  and  of  necessity  cannot,  teach  that  view  of 
God  and  of  religious  truth  which  he  believes  to  be  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  the  children.  If  he  means  this,  instead  of  denoun- 
cing him  as  an  '^  enemy  "  of  the  public  schools,  we  must  admit 
that  he  is  right.  The  problem  which  presents  itself  to  the  Cath- 
olic priesthood,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  is  a  very  serious  one. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  normally  Catholic  population  —  chil- 
dren, that  is  to  say,  of  Catholic  parents  —  are  becoming  detached 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  under  various  influences  incident  to 
American  life,  without  entering  into  any  new  religious  relations. 
They  drift  oiBf  into  practical  infidelity.  They  may  retain  enough  of 
the  impression  made  by  early  training  to  be  ready  to  send  for  the 
priest  when  in  some  great  need  or  in  mortal  extremity ;  but  they 
pay  no  attention  to  religious  duties,  have  lost  all  regard  for  the 
church  and  the  priest,  lead  lives  of  unrestrained  vice  and  crime, 
and  are  Catholics,  if  at  all,  only  in  name.     It  is  a  short-sighted 
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Protestant  who  watches  this  disintegratiDg  process  with  approval, 
simply  because  it  detaches  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  population 
from  the  authority  of  the  priests.  From  this  class  are  recruited 
the  "  hoodlums  "  and  "  toughs  "  of  our  cities,  who  begin  to  be  a 
menace  to  society  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk  alone, 
and  carry  on  a  running  warfare  against  law,  order,  and  decency 
imtil  the  State  Prison  closes  upon  them  or  the  gallows  terminates 
their  career.  It  is  impossible  that  a  faithful  Catholic  priest,  who 
holds  in  his  heart  to  the  tremendous  sanctions  and  penalties  pro- 
claimed by  his  church,  should  view  these  tendencies  without 
concern. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  the  absence  of  effective  religious 
training  of  children.  No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  suc- 
cession of  services  at  which  Catholic  churches  are  filled  on  Sun- 
day by  congregations  which  are  in  the  main  distinct,  each  from 
the  other,  can  say  that  the  church  does  not  fully  improve  the 
opportunities  which  Sunday  gives  her.  But  there  is  a  long  inter- 
val between  Sunday  and  Simday,  which  is  spent  by  the  average 
Catholic  child  either  upon  the  street,  or  in  homes  where  there  is 
neither  disposition  nor  ability  to  teach  religious  truth,  or  in  public 
schools  where  the  instruction  is  purely  secular.  If  religion  is 
what  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  esteem  it,  the  supreme  con- 
cern in  life,  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday  is  scarcely  enough  time  to 
devote  to  it.  Confronted  by  this  diffictdty,  the  Catholic  Church 
devises  the  parochial  school,  in  which  secular  and  religious  in- 
struction may  be  imparted  together  by  duly  accredited  agents  of 
the  church,  the  religious  element  being  always  dominant,  and  the 
intellectual  discipline  of  the  child  subordinated  to  considerations 
of  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  motive  and  the 
purpose  of  the  parochial  school,  —  for  which  there  are  certainly 
some  things  which  may  be  said.  We  may  disapprove  of  this 
movement,  but  we  are  inexcusable  if  we  do  not  understand  it 

Catholics  are  not  alone  in  feeling  that  the  secular  instruction  of 
the  public  schools,  supplemented  by  an  hour  a  week  in  the  Sun- 
day-school constitutes,  for  the  great  multitude  of  children  who 
have  little  or  no  religious  training  at  home,  a  very  inadequate 
preparation  for  life,  regarded  in  its  highest  and  most  serious  rela- 
tions. We  have  not  a  few  schools  and  academies  founded  and 
maintained  by  Protestants  with  a  distinctly  religious  purpose. 
Perhaps,  if  religious  convictions  did  not  sit  more  easily  upon 
Protestants  than  upon  Catholics,  we  should  have  more  institutions 
of  this  kind.      Perhaps,  if  Protestantism  represented  a  united 
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host,  as  Catholicism  does,  we  might  yet  see  a  Protestant  parochial 
school  movement  of  large  proportions.  As  it  is,  the  Catholics 
are  able  to  cite  some  Protestant  authorities  of  good  repute  who 
deplore  as  much  as  they  do  the  absence  of  religion  from  public- 
school  instruction,  and  would  even  be  ready  for  a  division  of 
public-school  funds,  if  thereby  good  denominational  schools  could 
be  insured. 

It  is  possible  to  treat  this  subject  broadly,  and  in  a  philosophi- 
cal spirit ;  or  narrowly,  within  the  limits  of  actual  experiment. 
The  latter  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article.  The  writer  has 
no  contribution  to  make  to  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  its 
larger  aspects.  He  seeks  simply  to  describe  a  single,  quiet  attempt 
which  has  been  made  in  one  community  to  supplement  the  public 
school  and  the  Sunday-school  with  week-day  instruction  in  reli- 
gious things,  —  the  methods  used  being  so  simple  and  flexible  that 
they  could  be  easily  adapted  to  any  community,  and  the  success 
attained  so  considerable  as  to  make  similar  experiments  worth  the 
trial.  The  narrative,  it  should  be  added,  is  not  put  forward  as 
affording,  in  any  sense,  a  solution  of  the  very  grave  problem  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  but  rather  as  a  suggestion  of  an 
idea  which  is  capable  of  a  wider  application  than  it  has  yet  had. 
Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  the  thought  of  the  conse- 
crated Christian  woman  who,  in  1883,  established  the  ^^  Monday 
Class  "  which  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
North  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Cambridge,  than  that  her 
simple  experiment  should  attract  attention  as  opening  a  new 
avenue  of  Christian  activity.  But  there  are  features  of  this  work, 
as  it  has  grown  and  shaped  itself  in  her  hands  during  these  years, 
which  may  furnish  a  hint  to  others  who  share  her  desire  to  win 
boys  and  girls  for  Christ.  The  stranger  who,  walking  along  North 
Avenue  some  Monday  afternoon  in  winter,  should  see  crowds  of 
boys  and  girls  hurrying  in  a  certain  direction,  would  not  be  sur- 
prised, for  he  would  infer  that  they  were  just  released  from  school 
and  were  hastening  to  get  to  their  homes  or  their  play ;  but  if  he 
noticed  that  most  of  them  turned  in  at  a  church-door,  and  was 
told  that  they  were  hurrying  to  be  in  time  for  a  religious  meet- 
ing, he  might  wonder  what  kind  of  boys  and  girls  they  had  in 
Cambridge.  His  wonder  would  increase,  very  likely,  if  he  learned 
that  the  meeting  was  not  a  part  of  any  revival  movement,  but 
that  it  was  more  like  a  great  Bible-class  for  boys  and  girls  which 
had  been  drawn  together  and  taught  by  a  woman  whose  chief 
qualifications  for  the  work  were  a  love  for  childi*en  and  tact  in 
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dealing  with  them.  The  Monday  Class  owes  its  origin  to  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment of  the  North  Avenue  Sunday-school  that  the  children  who 
went  out  from  her  department  were  not  only  slipping  away  from 
her  influence,  but  that  there  was  a  long  interval  during  which 
little  systematic  effort  was  put  forth  for  them.  ^^  Somewhere/' 
she  said,  ^^  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen,  we  lose  our 
boys  and  girls."  To  bridge  this  intei*val,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
she  formed  the  plan  of  a  week-day  class,  to  meet  at  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  session  of  the  day  schools.  She  gave  her  invita- 
tion to  the  first  meeting  with  a  feeling  that  if  twelve  or  fifteen 
children  came  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  on.  To  her  surprise, 
thirty  responded.  From  that  beginning  the  class  has  grown 
steadily,  until  its  present  membership  is  between  three  hundred 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  class  carries  no  "  dead  wood." 
A  new  enrollment  is  made  for  each  new  series  of  meetings,  and 
former  members  who,  because  of  removal  or  for  other  reasons,  do 
not  appear  are  dropped  from  the  list.  The  leader  has  kept  a  care- 
ful record  of  the  attendance,  —  when  the  class  was  small,  by  a  roll- 
call  ;  and  later,  by  means  of  attendance-blanks,  which  are  filled  out 
in  advance  by  the  boys  and  girls  and  dropped  into  a  box  at  the 
door  as  they  enter.  The  birthdays,  as  well  as  the  names  and  resi- 
dences, are  recorded,  and  birthday  cards  with  an  affectionate  letter 
are  sent  to  each  member.  There  has  never  been  any  recognition 
of  denominational  lines.  Boys  and  girls  from  any  church,  or 
from  no  church,  have  been  equally  welcome,  and  those  now  on  the 
roll  represent  Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist,  Episcopal,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  families. 

Certain  principles  were  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  leader  at  the 
outset,  and  they  have  been  adhered  to.  The  meeting,  she  felt, 
could  not  be  made,  wisely,  a  boys'  and  girls'  prayer  meeting ;  the 
members  must  have  some  share  in  it,  but  not  in  the  way  of  at- 
tempting voluntary  prayer  or  appeals.  The  class  must  be  treated, 
not  as  children,  nor  as  young  men  and  women,  but  simply  as 
"  boys  and  girls,"  and  must  iJways  be  so  addressed.  The  chief 
effort  must  be  to  hold  the  older  members,  and  therefore  it  was  net 
wise,  unless  in  exceptional  instances,  to  admit  any  who  were  under 
ten  years  of  age.  There  should  be  nothing  done  in  the  way  of 
mere  entertainment,  but  the  meetings  must  be  as  fresh,  varied,  and 
interesting  as  was  possible,  in  harmony  with  the  central  idea.  The 
attendance  must  be  entirely  voluntary ;  reluctant  boys  and  girls 
must  not  be  compelled  to   go,  by  parental  or  other  influence. 
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Finally,  the  subject  taught  must  be  ^'  First,  last,  and  always, 
Christ "  ;  the  meetings  must  lead  up  to  the  Christian  life,  or  they 
would  fail  of  their  purpose.  Within  these  lines  and  in  harmony 
with  these  principles,  the  work  has  been  carried  forward.  Usually, 
there  have  been  two  series  of  meetings,  each  continuing  ten  or 
twelve  weeks,  one  beginning  in  October  and  running  along  until 
the  dbtractions  of  the  holiday  season  were  at  hand ;  and  the 
other  opening  in  February,  as  the  days  were  perceptibly  length- 
ening, and  continuing  until  the  first  or  middle  of  May.  It  was 
the  leader's  theory  that  it  was  wise  to  have  no  break  in  the 
meetings  while  they  were  in  progress,  but  that  if  they  were  car- 
ried continuously  through  the  year,  they  would  lose  their  fresh- 
ness to  the  boys  and  girls.  This  plan  works  so  well  that  the 
members  of  the  class  anticipate  the  meetings  eagerly,  and  make 
inquiries  about  them  weeks  before  the  time  fixed  for  opening. 
During  the  six  years,  no  meeting  has  ever  been  omitted  on  account 
of  the  weather.  On  the  "  blizzard  "  Monday  of  March,  1888,  al- 
though the  public  schools  held  no  session  on  account  of  the  storm, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  boys  and  girls  were  present  at  the 
Monday  Class,  and  all  the  exercises  were  held  as  usual. 

As  to  the  programme  at  the  meetings,  it  is  varied  a  good  deal. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  singing,  bright  and  spirited,  such  as 
boys  and  girls  enjoy.  Always,  too,  the  class  repeat  together  their 
simple  pledge  :  ^^  Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  strength, 
I  purpose  to  try  to  do  whatever  He  would  like  to  have  me  do ; 
I  wiU  pray  to  Him,  and  I  wiU  try  to  be  his  disciple."  This  is 
repeated  often  with  bowed  heads,  and  the  boys  and  girls  have 
been  taught  that  every  time  they  repeat  the  pledge,  it  signifies  a 
renewal  of  their  consecration.  Perhaps  some  of  them  say  the 
words  thoughtlessly,  after  all,  but  with  most  of  them  the  promise 
means  all  that  it  seems  to  mean.  At  the  close  of  the  Spring  meet-, 
ings  in  1888,  the  leader  asked  those  who  thought  that  they  were 
trying  to  be  Christians  to  remain,  as  she  had  a  special  word  to  say 
to  them,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  them  did  so.  Every  head 
is  reverently  bowed  during  the  leader's  prayer,  and  all  join  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  with  which  it  closes.  The  other  exercises  of  a  gen- 
eral character  include  the  recitation  of  a  Psalm  in  concert,  or  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  perhaps  of  the  names  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  in  their  order.  As  for  the  instruction,  the  leader  has  usu- 
ally carried  along  in  the  same  series  of  meetings  two  kinds  of 
teaching,  one  relating  to  Bible  history,  biography,  geography, 
etc.,  and  the  other  conveying  moral  and  religious  truths  in  their 
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practical  bearing  upon  life.  Under  the  first  head,  the  class  has 
been  taught  the  divisions  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  epochs  of 
Bible  history,  and  the  principal  events  and  persons  in  each,  the 
map  of  Palestine,  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  the  journeys 
of  Paul,  and  the  chief  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Under  the 
second  head  the  leader  has  given  series  of  talks  upon  the  para- 
bles, the  miracles,  Bible  heroes,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Bible, 
and  other  subjects,  always  with  the  aim  so  to  illustrate  and  apply 
the  truth  as  to  make  it  helpful  in  Christian  living.  For  example, 
the  talks  on  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Bible  included  these: 
Samuel,  Lent  to  the  Lord  ;  David,  the  Brave  Boy ;  Absalom,  the 
Headstrong  Boy ;  the  Missionary  Maiden ;  the  Little  Grirl  Brought 
Back  to  Life ;  Daniel,  the  Temperance  Boy ;  Josiah,  the  Boy 
King ;  Rhoda,  the  Gatekeeper,  etc.  The  subjects  of  the  Spring 
series  in  1888  were  these :  The  Story  of  the  Book ;  the  Secret  of 
Happiness  ;  Turning  About ;  Webs ;  The  Parting  of  the  Ways  ; 
Little  and  Wise ;  «  Ye  Have  Done  It  Unto  Me  ; "  We  Will  Go 
Up  by  the  King's  Highway;  God  Everywhere,  Can  We  Find 
Him  ?  Gideon's  Pitchers  and  Lights ;  What  is  Prayer  ?  If  a  Man 
Die,  Shall  He  Live  Again  ? 

Changes  in  method  have  been  made  as  the  class  has  grown  in 
numbers.  When  the  membership  was  not  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy,  slates  were  used,  and  the  boys  and  girls  learned  the 
map  of  Palestine  and  that  of  Paul's  journeys  so  well  that  they 
could  draw  them,  and  put  in  the  most  important  cities,  moun- 
tains, and  rivers,  without  aid  except  from  memory.  As  the  class 
has  increased  in  size,  the  blackboard  has  been  used,  also  diagrams 
and  drawings,  made  with  black  paint  upon  white  cloth  or  large 
sheets  of  white  paper.  A  series  of  talks  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Bible  times  was  thus  illustrated.  Sometimes,  when  it 
was  desired  to  put  certain  words  or  sentences  before  the  class, 
they  were  formed  by  using  the  large  black  gummed  letters  which 
can  be  bought  for  a  trifle  for  such  purposes.  Thus  the  talk  on 
Webs  was  made  more  clear  by  a  drawing  of  a  web,  and  by  placing 
before  the  class  in  these  black  letters  the  particular  "webs" 
which  the  leader  had  in  mind,  namely,  the  "  I-Didn't-Think  "  Web, 
the  "  First-Cousin-to-Swearing  "  Web,  the  "  Playing  for  Keeps  " 
Web,  the  "Nobody -Will -Know- It"  Web,  and  the  "Wait^ 
Minute,  Pretty-Soon,  By-and-By"  Web. 

Perhaps  the  methods  of  instruction  used  cannot  be  better  indi- 
cated than  by  printing  this  list  of  examination  questions,  with 
which  one  series  of  lessons  closed,  the  boys  and  girls  willingly 
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writing  out  the  answers,  and  presenting  papers  which  demon- 
strated the  thoroughness  of  their  study  :  — 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

I.    The  Books  of  the  Bible. 

1.  How  many  books  are  there  in  the  Bible  ? 

2.  Between  what  years  was  it  written  ? 

3.  How  is  the  Old  Testament  divided? 

4.  How  is  the  New  Testament  divided  ? 

5.  By  what  name  are  the  first  five  books  called  ? 

6.  Name  the  books  of  poetry. 

7.  Give  seven  names  by  which  God's  Word  is  knowiu 

8.  A  period  of  how  many  years  does  it  cover  ? 

9.  How  many  men  wrote  the  Bible? 

10.  Why  do  we  caU  it  the  "  Word  of  God  "  ? 

11.  Name  the  books  written  by  Paul. 

IL   Bible  History. 

12.  Who  lived  4000  years  before  Christ? 

13.  Who  was  the  chief  character  of  the  Second  Period  ? 

14.  Name  the  man  who  walked  with  God. 

15.  Name  the  three  sons  of  the  Ark-Builder. 

16.  Name  the  Temple-Builder. 

17.  What  picture  for  the  Fifth  Period  ? 

18.  What  picture  for  the  Third  Period  ? 

ni.    The  Larvd  of  Palestine. 

19.  Name  the  lakes  and  sea. 

20.  Name  two  mountains  on  the  north. 

21.  Name  a  mountain  east  of  the  Jordan. 

22.  Name  the  divisions  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

23.  Name  three  towns  in  Judea. 

24.  Name  two  towns  in  Galilee. 

25.  How  far  from  Boston  to  Jerusalem  ? 

26.  W;here  did  EUjah  offer  sacrifice? 

27.  Where  was  Jesus  transfigured  ? 

28.  Name  some  events  that  happened  in  Bethlehem. 

29.  Where  was  King  Saul  slain  ? 

30.  What  occurred  on  Mount  Olivet  ? 

31.  Name  cities  visited  by  Paul :  second  journey. 

32.  Who  accompanied  Paul  on  first  journey  ? 
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83.  What  does  the  Bible  say  of  the  "  Eyes  of  the  Lord  "  ? 

34.  Where  was  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  given  ? 

35.  What  would  you  be  willing  to  do  for  Jesus  ? 

Draw  a  map  of  Palestine  —  put  in  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
cities. 

The  leader  of  the  class,  from  time  to  time,  usually  at  fortnightly 
intervals  while  the  meetings  are  in  progress,  has  prepared  and 
printed  a  little  four-page  paper,  "The  Children's  Hour,"  which 
she  has  given  to  each  member.  When  the  class  was  small,  she 
printed  this  paper  with  the  hektograph,  but  abandoned  this  in- 
strument for  the  cyclostyle,  as  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
more  impressions  than  the  hektograph  would  print.  Her  purpose 
was  to  put  in  this,  relatively  speaking,  permanent  form,  outlines 
of  the  lessons,  and  helpful  suggestions.  A  single  number  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  It  is  inscribed  "  Third  Series  —  Number 
Five,"  and  dated  Cambridge,  1886.  On  the  first  page,  under  the 
title,  which  is  printed  in  decorative  letters,  is  a  beautiful  figure  of 
an  angel,  with  uplifted  hand  pointing  heavenward.  At  the  side 
of  this  figure  are  a  few  lines  of  verse.  The  second  page  has  in  the 
upper  comer  the  figures  of  a  boy  and  girl  singing.  The  page 
contains  this  message  to  the  class :  — 

Dear  Girls  and  Boys :  When  you  receive  this  paper,  we  shall  have  had 
our  last  meeting  for  this  spring.  I  cannot  help  wondering  how  much  you 
remember  and  have  learned  from  the  '^  Girls  and  Boys  of  the  Bible."  If 
no  impulse  has  come  to  you  to  avoid  their  mistakes,  to  make  the  brave 
and  noble  things  in  their  lives  a  part  of  your  life  and  character ;  in  fact,  if 
you  have  not  felt  more  and  more  that  you  want  to  make  yourself  like  the 
Boy  Jesus,  then  our  meetings  have  been  in  vain,  and  my  labor  is  in  vain. 
Grod  pity  OS  all  if  it  be  true  that  we  are  no  better  for  the  hours  that  we 
have  spent  together !  I  pray  daily  for  your  salvation.  I  beg  you  to 
give  your  best  love  now  to  the  Saviour.  Over  and  over,  give  your  heart 
to  Grod.  When  you  have  done  this,  —  then  give  yourself  to  His  church, 
it  will  help  you,  it  will  help  others.  Every  day  your  influence  is  going 
out  to  some  other  life.  What  kind  of  an  inflaence  is  it?  Are  you  sowing 
seeds  of  kindness  ? 

On  the  third  page  is  a  cross,  with  Easter  lilies  twined  about  it, 
and  at  the  side,  and  beneath,  this  Easter  greeting :  — 

Easter  Day,  1886. 

"  O  Mighty  Lord  of  Wintertide  ! 
O  Loving  Lord  of  Spring  ! 
Come  to  oar  hearts  this  Easter-daj, 
Melt  all  the  prisoning  ice  away, 
And  evermore  abide, 
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Making  both  good  and  ill  to  be 
Thy  blessed  opportunity/' 

Sweet  Easter-tide !  Did  yoa  remember,  dear  boys  and  girls,  on  Easter 
Day,  that  the  blessed  Jesus  Christ  arose  for  you  ?  Soon  God  will  take 
away  your  breath  and  yet  you  cannot  die.  Because  Christ  lives,  yoa 
will  live  also.  The  Bible  says  He  will  ^'  change  our  vile  bodies  and 
make  them  like  unto  His  own  glorious  body."  And  in  another  place, 
"  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him."  I  suppose  we  shall  look 
somewhat  as  we  do  now,  only  all  imperfections  will  be  removed,  and  we 
shall  be  made  glorious.  Better  than  tliis,  in  that  new  life  we  shall  never 
be  tired,  we  shall  never  have  to  endure  pain  or  disappointment  or  grief. 
Christ  will  be  there,  and  it  will  be  our  joy  to  serve  ELim. 

The  fourth  page  has  in  one  comer  a  little  map  of  Palestine. 
The  rest  of  the  page  contains  these  notes  of  Bible  geography :  — 

The  "  Holy  Land  "  —  Palestine  —  Canaan  —  Promised  Land. 

Divisions :  Gralilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  Perea. 

Size :  180  miles  long,  40  miles  wide  at  the  north,  and  90  miles  wide 
at  the  south. 

Distance  from  New  York :  6,000  miles. 

Principal  Waters :  Mediterranean  Sea,  Dead  Sea,  Sea  of  Gralilee  (also 
called  Tiberias  and  Lake  of  Gennesaret),  and  the  river  Jordan. 

Principal  Mountains :  Hermon  and  Lebanon ;  Ebal  and  Grerizim,  the 
twin  mountains ;  Carmel  and  Olivet,  the  mountains  of  prayer  and  vic- 
tory. 

Principal  Towns  and  Cities :  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  was  bom ;  Naza- 
reth and  Capernaum,  where  He  lived  ;  Cana,  where  He  performed  His 
first  miracle ;  Jerusalem,  where  He  was  crucified ;  Nain,  where  He  in- 
terrupted a  funeral  procession  ;  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  lived. 

Names  of  the  Twelve  Disciples :  Peter,  James,  John,  Andrew,  Philip, 
Bartholomew,  Matthew,  Thomas,  James,  Thaddeus,  Simon,  Judas. 

An  interesting  and  novel  incident  of  the  work  of  the  Monday 
Class  is  the  maintenance  in  connection  with  it  of  a  ^'  Lending  Li- 
brary." This  numbers  nearly  four  hundred  volumes,  the  use  of 
which  is  free  to  the  members  of  the  class,  subject  only  to  such 
simple  restrictions  as  are  essential  to  the  proper  care  of  the  books. 
The  money  needed  to  establish  the  library  was  procured  by  the 
well-worn  but  still  practicable  device  of  a  lecture  course.  Those 
who  attended  the  lectures  received  the  full  equivalent  for  their  in- 
vestment, and  the  proceeds,  after  expenses  were  met,  sufficed  to 
buy  the  books  and  print  a  catalogue.  It  was  assumed  that  most  of 
the  boys  and  girls  were  supplied  with  religious  books  by  the  vari- 
ous Sunday-schools.  The  purpose  of  the  Lending  Library  was  to 
furnish  bright,  interesting,  and  healthful  week-day  reading,  and 
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the  theory  on  which  the  selections  were  made  was  that  most  boys 
and  girls  would  as  soon  read  good  books  as  trashy  ones,  if  they 
were  put  within  their  reach.  Rather  more  than  half  the  volumes 
are  of  fiction,  the  remainder  represent  travels,  adventure,  history, 
biography,  and  a  little  popular  science.  The  use  made  of  the 
library  justifies  the  expectation  which  prompted  its  establishment. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  eager  to  read  the  books  of  Hawthorne, 
Scott,  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Miss  Alcott,  Mrs.  Ewing,  Scudder,  Ab- 
bot, Jean  Ingelow,  Susan  Coolidge,  Hale,  and  others,  and  the 
bound  volumes  of  "  Wide- A  wake  "  and  "  St.  Nicholas.''  In  a  series 
of  eleven  meetings  in  the  spring  of  1888,  the  circulation  was  over 
twenty-two  hundred  volumes.  The  numbers  found  upon  the 
library  cards  of  two  of  the  children,  chosen  at  random  from  the 
others,  but  representing  as  it  happens  children  whose  home  en- 
vironment is  the  reverse  of  literary  or  helpful,  will  show  the  kind 
of  books  these  boys  and  girls  ask  for.  The  first  card  is  that  of  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  and  the  following  are  the  books  for  which  he 
calls:  — 

Toong  Folks'  Book  of  American  Explorers ;  The  Deerslayer ;  Travels 
in  Asia ;  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous ;  Rob  Roy ;  The  Pioneers  ; 
The  Discovery  of  America ;  The  Pathfinder ;  Central  Africa ;  Travels 
in  South  Africa ;  Travels  in  Arabia ;  Stories  of  Adventure ;  Jack  and 
Jill ;  Wars  of  the  Colonies ;  Wonderful  Escapes ;  Young  Americans  in 
Japan ;  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe  ;  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands ; 
Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient ;  The  Black  Dwarf ;  Little  Country  Girl ; 
The  Northern  Colonies. 

The  next  card  is  that  of  a  girl  of  twelve,  sister  of  the  boy  whose 
selections  have  just  been  indicated.  These  are  the  books  called 
for  on  her  card :  — 

Strange  Stories  from  History ;  The  Black  Dwarf ;  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor;  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  Two  Little  Waifs;  The  Betrothed; 
Litde  Women ;  Miss  Toosey's  Mission ;  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth ;  Little 
Country  Girl;  The  Monastery;  The  Surgeon's  Daughter;  Water  Ba- 
bies ;  Hawthorne's  True  Stories ;  Seven  Little  People ;  Story  of  Rome ; 
Eyebright;  What  Eaty  Did;  New  Year's  Bargain;  Castle  Blair;  The 
Cuckoo  Clock ;  Life  and  her  Children ;  Adventures  of  a  Brownie ;  Anne 
of  Geierstein  ;  The  Browns ;  Old-Fashioned  Girl ;  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning ;  What  Katy  Did  at  School ;  Wonderful  Stories  (Andersen)  ;  Won- 
derful Escapes  ;  Wonders  of  Pompeii ;  Fortunes  of  Nigel ;  Count  Rob- 
ert of  Paris ;  Life  of  Washington ;  War  of  the  Revolution ;  Stories  of 
Discovery ;  Under  the  Lilacs  ;  Stories  of  Adventure  ;  Rosy  ;  Raleigh ; 
Phyllis  Brown ;  Our  Little  Ann ;  A  Sea  Change ;  Mrs.  Overtheway ; 
Tell  Me  a  Story ;  Grandmother  Dear ;  Boston  Town. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  out  of  the  twenty-two  numbers  on  the  boy's 
card,  only  seven  represent  fiction.  On  the  girl's  card,  the  propor- 
tion of  fiction  is  much  larger,  but  it  is  not  of  a  very  frivolous 
order,  and  it  includes  no  less  than  nine  of  the  Waverley  novels, 
which  are  pretty  substantial  reading  for  a  girl  of  twelve.  The 
books,  as  a  rule,  are  well  cared  for,  and  wear  out  no  faster  than 
would  be  expected  in  so  constant  use.  Instances  of  willful  abuse 
of  the  books  or  of  dishonesty  regarding  them  are  unknown,  — 
which  is  surprising,  as  boys  and  girls  of  whom  nothing  whatever 
is  known  are  freely  admitted  to  the  class  and  its  privileges ;  and 
the  number  of  books  lost  and  unaccounted  for  is  less  than  one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  circulation.  It  illustrates  the  sur- 
vival of  a  good  book  from  one  generation  of  readers  to  another 
that  ^^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  the  most  popular  book  in  the  col- 
lection, and  is  called  for  so  constantly  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  put  in  three  copies. 

Such  are  some  of  the  methods  which  have  been  used  in  the 
Monday  Class.  So  simple  are  they  that  it  may  seem  superfluous 
that  ihey  should  be  given  with  so  much  detaiL  But  as  an  experi- 
ment made  with  average  boys  and  girls,  an^  under  conditions 
neither  specially  difficult  nor  Ispecially  favorable,  the  class  deserves 
a  certain  amount  of  attention.  The  methods  are  all  such  as  may 
easily  be  adopted  elsewhere ;  indeed,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
improve  upon  them.  Why  may  we  not  have  many  experiments 
in  week-day  religious  instruction  of  children,  carried  on  along  the 
same  or  similar  lines  ?  Griven  a  leader,  with  a  warm  love  for 
children,  tact  in  dealing  with  them,  and  a  willingness  to  do  and 
sacrifice  for  them,  a  class  of  this  kind  may  be  anywhere  success- 
ful, and  it  will  be  elsewhere,  as  in  Cambridge,  a  nursery  of 
Christian  discipleship. 

Frank  Foxcroft. 

Cambridoe,  Mass. 


THE  POETRY  OF  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

Th£  real  importance  of  those  movements  in  literature  or  art 
which  have  been  definite  enough  in  aim  to  enlist  an  active  mem- 
bership of  gifted  persons  and  to  formulate  something  like  a  creed 
is  to  be  found,  as  a  rule,  not  in  the  creed  but  in  the  fellowship. 
The  formulation  of  principles,  the  agreement  upon  methods,  seem 
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at  the  moment  of  the  first  importance ;  but  time,  that  patient  cor- 
rector of  inadequate  judgments  and  false  perspectives,  is  indiffer- 
ent to  theories  of  art  and  cares  only  for  the  work  which  discovers 
the  inspired  touch,  and  the  personality  through  which  the  vision 
of  truth  or  beauty  has  entered  into  the  common  life  of  men.  Such 
movements  are  often  fruitful  of  great  works  and  great  souls,  and 
mark  great  expansions  of  thought ;  but  the  specific  creeds  which 
they  profess,  like  creeds  of  every  sort,  are  always  partial,  inade- 
quate and  provisional.  That  which  seemed  a  finality  to  the  men 
who  were  under  the  spell  of  its  fresh  and  thrilling  influence,  in  the 
end  falls  into  line  with  the  continuous  process  of  development  of 
which  it  was  part,  and  is  recognized  as  a  new  and  fruitful  evolu- 
tion from  the  past. 

To  the  ardent  youths  who  crowded  the  Th^&tre  Fran^ais  on  the 
evening  of  February  25, 1830,  "  Hemani "  filled  the  entire  stage 
of  the  world  and  obliterated  the  drama  of  the  past ;  in  that  hour 
Romanticism  was  not  so  much  a  reaction  as  a  complete  and  final 
revolution  of  the  aims  and  principles  of  dramatic  art.  To  many 
of  the  Transcendentalists  of  forty  years  ago  the  pure  and  highly 
intellectual  impulse  which  they  shared  prophesied  the  breaking  of 
the  last  seals,  and  the  imminent  disclosure  of  that  open  secret 
which  has  been  in  all  times  both  inspiration  and  anguish  to  the 
noblest  souls.  No  student  of  literature  will  underestimate  the 
value  of  those  statements  of  principles,  vague  and  incomplete  as 
they  were,  which  grew  out  of  the  Romantic  and  Transcendental 
movements ;  but  the  real  significance  of  Romanticism  and  Tran- 
scendentalism is  to  be  found  in  the  substantial  works  which  attest 
to  the  world  the  reality  of  the  impulse  which  inspired  them,  and 
in  which  the  main  drift  of  both  movements  is  to  be  discovered. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  Preraphaelitism,  and  much 
doubtless  remains  to  be  said  touching  this  very  interesting  move- 
ment which  affected  English  art  so  strongly  forty  years  ago ;  but 
the  significance  and  value  of  the  impulse  which  strove  with  only 
partial  success  to  formulate  itself  in  the  ^'  Germ,"  and,  later,  in 
the  ^^  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  three  or  four  eminent  artists,  and  of  at  least  one  poet  of 
rare  quality  and  unique  personality.  We  are  chiefly  concerned  to 
know  that  the  Preraphaelite  movement,  like  every  other  great 
movement  in  art  and  literature,  was  not  so  much  the  outcome  of  a 
new  doctrine,  a  novel  creed,  as  a  new  attitude  towards  nature  and 
life,  a  more  sincere  and  earnest  mood,  a  fresh  perception  of  truth 
and  beauty  through  individual  genius,  a  deep  and  spontaneous 
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feeling  for  things  which  had  come  to  be  treated  in  a  conventional 
and  formal  way.  The  significance  of  such  movements  lies  always 
in  the  fact  that  they  mark  fresh  contact  of  open  and  aspiring 
minds  with  nature  and  life ;  and  when  this  takes  place,  ferment, 
agitation,  and  brilliant  activity  inevitably  follow.  The  artists  and 
poets  who  are  associated  with  Preraphaelitism  were  moved  by  a 
common  instinct  to  forsake  the  conventional  and  academic  methods 
of  the  day  and  study  nature  for  themselves ;  this  was  the  whole- 
some impulse  at  the  heart  of  their  common  activity,  and  its  sin- 
cerity and  power  are  the  more  apparent  now  that  the  excessive 
individualism  and  morbid  intensity  of  much  of  its  expression  have 
become  things  of  the  past. 

It  would  be  interesting  as  matter  of  literary  history  to  indicate 
the  relations  of  this  movement  to  the  larger  movement  of  thought 
and  life  which  set  its  impress  on  the  literature  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Herder 
and  the  young  Goethe ;  Bums,  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  ;  Hugo  and  Gautier,  —  are  names  which  seem  to 
suggest  differences  rather  than  agreement ;  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  discover  certain  near  and  close  ties  between  them. 
Moi*e  evident  and  readily  discoverable  is  the  relationship  of  Pre- 
raphaelitism with  Romanticism ;  with  the  Oxford  movement  which 
expressed  itself  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  those 
subtle  and  searching  sermons  which  made  the  world  aware  that  in 
John  Henry  Newman  a  man  of  distinctly  religious  genius  had 
appeared ;  and*  with  that  notable  revival  of  Gothic  forms  which  a 
deepened  religious  feeling  substituted  for  the  pseudo^lassic  archi- 
tecture of  the  preceding  century.  A  wonderfully  interesting  and 
significant  movement  of  thought  and  life  was  that  which  associated 
the  names  of  Newman  and  Keble,  Hunt,  Millais  and  Rossetti, 
Pugin  and  Euskin.  But  this  is,  after  all,  mainly  matter  of  his- 
torical interest;  the  real  message  which  these  men  had  to  deliver 
to  the  world  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  their  statements  of 
faith,  which  were  largely  polemic,  as  in  the  great  works  which  are 
the  only  authentic  disclosures  of  their  genius  and  bent.  The  men 
themselves  had  no  sooner  come  to  agreement  in  certain  specific 
matters  of  principle  or  method  than  they  began  immediately  to 
drift  apart ;  the  law  of  life  was  upon  them,  and  while  they  held 
some  things  in  common,  the  work  and  the  word  of  each  was  to  be 
the  utterance  of  individual  insight  and  experience. 

Of  the  seven  young  men  who  formed  the  Preraphaelite  Brother- 
hood in  1848,  William  Holman  Hunt,  John  Everett  Millais,  and 
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Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  achieved  distinction  as  painters ;  Thomas 
Wookier,  William  Rossetti  and  his  famous  brother,  as  poets ; 
while  James  Collinson  and  Fredrick  George  Stephens,  either  in 
promise  or  performance,  made  good  their  claim  to  this  illustrious 
companionship.  With  these  names  are  also  associated  others 
which  the  world  will  not  care  to  forget :  Madox  Brown,  the 
painter  of  the  Westminster  frescoes,  William  Bell  Scott,  and 
Christina  Bossetti.  To  this  little  group  the  Rossetti  family  fur- 
nished three  of  the  most  active  and  original  minds ;  and  of  these 
three,  one  is  likely  to  remain  the  most  memorable  exponent  of  the 
Preraphaelite  movement.  Of  Gabriel  Charles  Dante  Rossetti,  who 
changed  his  name  to  Dante  Gabriel  at  an  early  period  in  his  ca- 
reer, much  might  be  said  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  influential 
element  of  heredity.  In  blood,  as  his  brother  tells  us,  he  was 
three  fourths  Italian  and  one  fourth  English;  '^ being  on  the 
father's  side  wholly  Italian  and  on  the  mother's  side  half  Italian 
and  half  English."  The  father  was  a  scholar,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  an  ardent  patriot  long  before  the  days  of  the  successful  move- 
ment for  Italian  independence  and  nationality.  Exiled  after  the 
good  old  Bourbon  fashion,  Gabriele  Rossetti  came  to  London  in 
1824,  married  the  daughter  of  an  English  mother  and  an  Italian 
father,  — the  latter  a  teacher,  translator,  and  scholar  of  excellent 
quality,  —  became  Professor  of  Italian  in  King's  College,  and  a 
commentator  on  Dante  of  orthodox  depth  and  obscurity.  To  this 
fugitive  scholar  were  born  four  children :  Maria  Francesca,  who 
died  in  1876 ;  Dante  Gabriel ;  William  Michael ;  and  Christina 
Georgina.  A  group  so  variously  gifted  has  rarely  gathered  round 
any  fireside.  To  Maria  Francesca  we  are  indebted  for  "A 
Shadow  of  Dante,"  which  so  eminent  a  student  of  the  great  Flor- 
entine as  Mr.  Lowell  has  declared  to  be  ^^  by  far  the  best  comment 
that  has  appeared  in  English."  William  Michael  is  known  to  all 
readers  of  current  English  criticism ;  and  Christina  has  won  high 
rank  as  a  writer  of  lyrical  verse  of  marked  individual  quality. 

Dante  Gabriel  was  bom  on  May  12, 1828,  into  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  high  and  intense  intellectual  activity.  He  knew  the 
story  of  ^^  Hamlet "  before  most  children  know  the  alphabet,  and 
at  five  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  dramatic  poem  entitled  ^^The 
Slave ;  "  seven  years  later  he  composed  a  series  of  still  more  am- 
bitious verses  which  bore  the  romantic  title  of  ^^  Sir  Hugh  the 
Heron,"  and  were  probably  suggested  by  some  lines  in  the  first 
canto  of  ^^  Marmion."  These  verses  have  no  interest  save  as  they 
indicate  the  precocious  activity  of  a  mind  which  began  its  con- 
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scious  deyelopment  with  the  advantages  of  an  exceptional  pre- 
natal education.  In  1885  he  entered  King's  College  school,  where 
he  studied  Latin,  French,  and  German  ;  Italian  was  as  familiar  to 
him  as  English.  A  strong  desire  to  become  a  painter  led  to  a 
change  of  instruction  in  his  fourteenth  year ;  and  leaving  King's 
College  school,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  art.  From  the 
Royal  Academy  Antique  School  he  entered  the  studio  of  Madox 
Brown,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  daring  young  innovators 
who  formed  the  Preraphaelite  Brotherhood  in  1848.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year  Dante  Grabriel  wrote  the  first  verse  which  gave  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  his  possession  of  poetic  genius.  In  this  year 
he  produced  the  striking  lines  entitled  "  My  Sister's  Sleep,"  in 
the  metre  with  which  "  In  Memoriam "  was  to  make  the  world 
familiar  three  years  later ;  and  the  most  widely  known  of  all  his 
poems,  ^^  The  Blessed  Damosel ; "  both  of  which  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  "  The  Germ  "  in  1860.  Of  Rossetti's  art  work,  be- 
gun at  this  period  and  carried  on  to  the  close  of  his  too  brief 
career,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  even  if  it  were  within  the 
power  of  the  writer  to  characterize  and  describe  its  subtle  and 
varied  beauty  of  expression,  its  noble  substance  of  thought,  its 
splendor  and  depth  of  imaginative  force.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  two  sides  of  his  life  endeavor  are  entirely  harmonious ; 
that  they  are  complementary  expressions  of  a  genius  which  saw 
things  as  a  whole  with  a  glance  that  pierced  to  the  very  soul  of 
beauty  in  things  visible  and  in  a  vision  as  rapt  and  at  times  as 
ecstatic  as  was  ever  vouchsafed  to  mystic  or  saint. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  after  a  long  engagement,  Rossetti  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddal,  a  woman  of  poetic  and  artistic 
faculty,  of  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  mind  and  nature,  and  whose 
beautiful  face  will  long  remain  a  possession  in  one  of  Rossetti's 
most  characteristic  works,  the  "  Beata  Beatrix."  The  complete- 
ness and  happiness  of  this  fellowship  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  crushing  and  life-long  grief  which  her  death,  early  in  1862, 
brought  upon  Rossetti.  In  the  darkness  of  that  sudden  and  awful 
sorrow,  to  quote  the  words  of  another,  the  poet  literally  buried 
his  wand  and  committed  his  poems  to  the  grave  in  which  his  wife 
was  interred.  But  neither  genius  nor  its  works  are  private  prop- 
erty, and  the  time  came  when  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  and 
his  own  sense  of  obligation  to  his  gifts  induced  Rossetti  to  consent 
to  the  disinterment  of  the  manuscripts,  and  in  1876  his  first 
volume  of  "  Poems  "  was  published  ;  the  second  volume,  "  Ballads 
and  Sonnets,"  appearing  in  1881.     But  the  hand  of  death  was 
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already  upon  him.  Insomnia,  that  lurking  foe  in  sensitive  and 
highly  imaginative  temperaments,  had  already  greatly  reduced  his 
working  power  and  had  developed  a  morbid  tendency  which  led 
to  recurring  periods  of  depression  and  to  prolonged  seclusion  from 
the  society  of  all  save  the  most  intimate  friends.  On  Easter  Sun- 
day, April  9,  1882,  Rossetti  died. 

A  singularly  uneventful  life,  judged  by  that  shallowest  of  con- 
ventional standards  which  measures  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
man's  life  by  the  journeys  he  makes,  and  the  things  which  befall 
his  estate !  Rossetti's  life  was  intensive  rather  than  extensive ; 
its  power  and  affluence  lay  in  the  clearness  with  which  its  own 
aims  were  discerned,  and  the  quiet  persistence  with  which  it  was 
held  to  the  lines  of  its  own  development.  Probably  no  modern 
man  has  been,  in  one  sense,  so  detached  from  the  world  of  his 
time,  and  so  consistently  true  to  an  ideal  which  was  the  projection 
of  his  own  soul.  That  ideal  is  clearly  disclosed  in  the  two  arts 
which  served  Rossetti  as  interpreters  with  almost  equal  fidelity 
and  power.  No  man  has  left  a  more  distinct  record  of  his  tem- 
perament and  genius,  and  there  are  few  such  records  which  put 
one  under  a  spell  more  potent,  or  which  lead  one  on  to  the  heart 
of  a  more  enthralling  ideal.  A  man  so  sensitive  and  intense  in 
his  imaginative  faculty  will  not  fall  under  the  influence  of  a  mul- 
titude of  antagonistic  teachers ;  he  will  respond  only  to  those  with 
whom  his  own  nature  has  some  spiritual  kinship.  One  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find,  therefore,  that  Rossetti  early  discovered  strongly 
marked  intellectual  affinities,  which  lie  so  directly  along  the  lines 
of  his  own  temperament  that,  after  studying  his  work,  one  could 
safely  venture  to  name  them.  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Shelley,  Cole- 
ridge, Keats,  and  Tennyson  are  the  natural  teachers  of  such  a 
boyhood  and  youth  as  Rossetti's ;  and  later  one  may  count  with 
assurance  upon  the  peculiar  and  potent  influence  of  Blake  and 
Browning.  There  is  one  other  name  with  which  the  name  of 
Rossetti  will  be  associated  ss  long  as  it  carries  any  power  of  asso- 
ciation with  it.  Over  the  household  of  the  exiled  Italian  scholar 
the  memory  of  Dante  continually  hovered  like  the  presence  of  the 
genius  of  a  race.  The  great  Florentine  was  not  a  tradition,  the 
shadow  of  a  mighty  past,  to  the  childhood  of  the  poet ;  he  was  a 
continual  and  pervasive  influence,  penetrating  his  inmost  life  in 
its  formative  period,  and  leaving  in  the  mind  an  image  as  clear 
and  familiar  ss  it  was  inspiring.  Rossetti's  personality  was  too 
strong  and  well  defined  to  yield  itself  even  into  hands  so  puissant 
as  those  of  Dante ;  but  between  the  two  there  was  a  spiritual  as 
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well  as  a  race  kinship,  and  the  poet  of  the  Divine  Comedy  has 
had  no  truer  interpreter  than  the  translator  of  the  ^^  Vita  Nuova  " 
and  the  poet  of  "  The  House  of  Life." 

Rossetti  was  extremely  fond  of  the  old  English  and  Scotch 
ballad  literature.  For  the  Italian  poets  as  a  whole  he  cared  little ; 
among  modem  writers  of  French  verse  he  was  drawn  only  to 
Hugo  and  De  Musset ;  his  admiration  for  Villon  one  could  safely 
have  predicted.  He  had  little  in  common  with  the  Germans,  whose 
names  were  on  all  lips  in  the  time  of  his  early  manhood,  although 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  he  had  carried  his  study  of  the 
language  further  he  would  have  been  strongly  moved  by  many  of 
the  German  ballads,  and  that  at  least  one  episode  in  ^^  Faust " 
would  have  touched  him  closely.  Fitzgerald's  masterly  version  of 
Calderon  interested  him  greatly  during  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
For  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  myth  and  poetry  he  had  no  affinity, 
and  he  was  entirely  free  from  that  curiosity  concerning  Oriental 
thought  and  belief  which  of  late  has  taken  possession  of  so  many 
minds  both  great  and  small.  He  had  none  of  that  unfruitful  and 
essentially  unintellectual  curiosity  which  leads  people  to  ransack 
all  literatures  and  philosophies,  not  in  the  spirit  of  eager  search 
for  principles,  but  from  a  desire  to  discover  some  new  thing ;  a 
desire  especially  to  come  upon  some  esoteric  knowledge,  and  thus, 
by  a  single  brilliant  advance,  possess  themselves  of  the  secret  of 
the  universe.  Rossetti  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
truth  is  something  which  caji  be  found  by  searching ;  he  under- 
stood that  knowledge  becomes  truth  only  as  we  grow  into  it  and 
make  it  ours  by  vital  assimilation.  Deaf  to  all  solicitations  of 
passion  or  pleasure,  unresponsive  to  the  intellectual  curiosity  of 
his  time,  he  took  his  ovm  way  through  life,  made  fellowship  with 
those  who  shared  with  him  the  passion  for  the  ideal,  and  gave  his 
work  the  impress  of  a  singular  and  highly  individual  consistency 
of  conception  and  mood. 

Two  volumes  of  moderate  size  contain  the  complete  work  of 
Rossetti  in  poetry,  and  one  of  the^e  is  made  up  of  translations. 
It  is  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  work  which  gives 
it  claim  to  consideration.  We  could  ill  afford  to  lose  any  of  the 
Shakespearean  dramas  or  of  the  longer  poems  of  Tennyson  or 
Browning ;  these  poets  survey  and  interpret  so  wide  a  field  of 
thought  that  the  complete  expression  of  the  genius  of  either  would 
suffer  mutilation  by  suppression  or  loss.  But  Rossetti  was  not  in 
touch  vnth  the  wide  movement  of  life ;  he  was  absorbed  in  a  single 
pursuit,  and  enthralled  by  a  single  ideal ;  within  comparatively 
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narrow  limits  he  has  ^yen  us  a  complete  picture  of  the  vision  that 
was  reflected  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  The  volume  of  transla- 
tions, '^  Dante  and  His  Circle,"  attests  not  only  his  great  familiar- 
ity with  the  early  Italian  poets,  but  also  his  extraordinary  mastery 
of  difficult  metrical  forms.  In  his  own  verse  Bossetti  used  few 
forms,  but  they  were  among  the  most  expressive  and  exacting ;  in 
his  translations  he  showed  himself  master  of  the  principles  of  an 
art  to  the  practice  of  which  the  early  Italians  brought  all  their 
characteristic  subtlety  and  refinement.  This  volume  discloses 
something  more  than  the  possession  of  those  gifts  which  go  to  the 
making  of  a  genuine  translation  ;  it  discloses  a  genius  for  poetry 
of  a  very  high  order.  No  one  but  a  poet  worthy  of  Dante's  com- 
panionship could  have  entered  so  completely  into  the  purpose  of 
the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  and  disposed  about  the  great  Florentine  in 
such  effective  and  luminous  grouping  the  company  of  singers  who 
preceded,  accompanied,  or  immediately  followed,  the  master.  The 
sonnets,  canzonets,  and  lyrics  which  represent  the  work  of  more 
than  forty  different  writers,  are  rendered  into  English  with  a 
fidelity  of  spirit,  beauty  of  form,  and  melody  of  phrase  which 
betray  Rossetti's  double  mastery  of  Italian  thought  and  English 
speech. 

When  we  turn  to  his  own  work  we  find  the  subtlety  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  Italian  genius  still  present,  but  new  and  personal  qual- 
ities appear  to  attest  the  possession  of  original  gifts  as  well  as  of 
inherited  aptitudes.  It  was  chiefly  through  the  ballad,  the  lyric, 
and  the  sonnet  that  Rossetti  spoke  to  the  world ;  and  although  in 
the  use  of  each  of  these  forms  he  showed  at  times  a  high  degree 
of  metrical  skill,  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  end  that  his  genius 
had  more  kinship  with  the  sonnet  than  with  either  lyric  or  ballad, 
and  that  among  all  his  contemporaries  his  mastery  of  this  delicate 
instrument  which  the  Italians  formed  was  most  complete.  It  is 
not  easy,  however,  to  discriminate  between  varieties  of  form  in  a 
mass  of  work  so  full  of  deep  poetic  emotion  and  thought  as  Ros- 
setti's.  His  ballads  grow  in  beauty  and  power  as  we  penetrate 
more  and  more  their  often  obscure  meaning.  It  is  not  alone  their 
quaint  phraseology,  their  archaic  turns  of  speech,  their  recurring 
use  of  obsolete  but  picturesque  words,  that  impress  us  with  a  sense 
of  something  not  akin  to  our  thought  or  time ;  it  is  the  mediaeval 
spirit  which  pervades  them  and  gives  them  a  glow  and  splendor, 
a  deep  and  moving  spell,  such  as  shines  through  cloister  windows 
wlten  vesper  chants  are  sung.  The  ballad  as  a  literary  form  be- 
lfilg%  to  social  and  intellectual  conditions  which  have  passed  away 
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never  to  return ;  but  it  still  offers  to  a  genius  like  Bossetti's  re- 
sources of  expression  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  form  of  verse. 
It  is  so  nearly  akin  to  the  lyric  that  it  brings  the  rhythmical  move- 
ment and  thrill  of  the  singing  note  to  the  narration  of  objective 
events  and  actions ;  and  it  is  so  full  of  dramatic  resources  that  it 
adds  to  directness  of  expression  the  varied  and  contrasted  motives 
of  the  drama.  It  combines  lyrical  music  with  dramatic  intensity 
and  cumulative  force.  The  seven  ballads  which  Rossetti  wrote 
illustrate  the  power  and  beauty  with  which  a  poet  of  genius  can 
inspire  a  form  of  verse  which  has  ceased  in  a  sense  to  be  a  natural 
note  for  modem  thought.  "  Stratton  Water,"  "  The  White  Ship," 
and  "  The  King's  Tragedy,"  approach  very  nearly  the  romantic 
and  historic  type  of  the  true  ballad,  and  are  thoroughly  dramatic 
in  spirit,  although  charged  with  intense  individualism ;  "  Troy 
Town,"  "Eden  Bower,"  "Rose  Mary,"  and  "Sister  Helen,"  be- 
long to  the  world  of  imaginative  creation  and  are  essentially 
■  lyrical  in  quality.  But  it  is  easy  to  push  analysis  too  far ;  and, 
while  certain  broad  distinctions  may  be  noted,  Rossetti's  concep- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  of  his  ballads  was  so  intense,  and,  in 
expression,  so  readily  rose  to  passion,  that  he  is  always  dramatic, 
while  his  sense  of  melody  was  so  quick  that  he  is  always  lyrical  as 
well. 

These  ballads  disclose  very  fully  the  quality  of  Rossetti's  genius 
when  it  deals  with  objective  things.  They  are  charged  witii  im- 
aginative power ;  one  feels  not  so  much  the  free  and  beautiful  play 
of  the  imagination  as  in  "The  Tempest,"  but  the  passion  and 
force  of  it.  The  imagination  has  not  dallied  with  these  themes, 
has  not  contrasted,  compared,  and  balanced  them  with  kindred 
conceptions ;  it  has  pierced  to  their  very  heart,  and  the  thrill  of 
personal  anguish  and  agitation  is  in  them.  There  are  few  poems 
in  any  literature  so  vivid  in  presentation,  so  rapid  in  climax,  so 
deeply  and  mysteriously  tragic  in  motive  as  "  Sister  Helen."  It 
bears  one  on  shuddering  and  breathless  until  the  wax  is  consumed, 
the  fire  gone  out,  the  "  white  thing "  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
the  story  told  to  its  bitter  end  in  the  refrain  :  — 

**  Lost,  lost,  all  lost,  between  Hell  and  Heaven.'' 

In  "  Rose  Mary "  Rossetti  not  only  illustrates  the  depth  and 
passion  of  love,  but  still  more  clearly  the  awful  tragedy  which  lies 
locked  in  its  heart,  to  be  unfolded  wherever  the  law  of  its  nature 
is  violated.  Those  who  find  him  essentially  sensuous  will  do  well 
to  study  the  strange  and  rare  setting  which  is  given  the  Beryl- 
stone  in  this  characteristic  ballad.     But  the  most  impressive  aad 
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probably  the  most  enduring  of  all  Bossetti's  ballads  is  ^^  The  King's 
Tragedy"  ;  a  noble  work,  in  which  one  of  the  most  ^dramatic  epi- 
sodes in  Scottish  history  is  described  with  wonderfol  vividness  and 
power.  The  pictorial  distinctness,  dramatic  movement  and  inter- 
est, the  depth  of  feeling  and  force  of  expression  which  character- 
ize this  ballad,  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  modem  dramatic 
verse.  Bossetti's  use  of  the  supernatural  element  is  nowhere  more 
effective ;  the  lines  in  which  the  first  warning  of  the  haggard  old 
woman  is  conveyed  to  the  King  on  the  Fife  searcoast  ring  true  to 
the  very  spirit  of  the  time  and  scene :  — 

**  And  the  woman  held  his  eyes  with  her  eyes :  — 
*  <  O  King,  thou  art  come  at  last ; 

Bnt  thy  wraith  has  hannted  the  Scottish  sea 
To  my  sight  for  four  years  past.  • 

« <  Four  years  it  is  since  first  I  met 
'Twixt  the  Duchray  and  the  Dhu, 
A  shape  whose  feet  clung  dose  in  a  shroud, 
And  that  shape  for  thine  I  knew. 

<<  <  A  year  again,  and  on  Inchkeith  isle 
I  saw  thee  pass  in  the  breeze, 
With  the  cerecloth  risen  above  thy  feet. 
And  wound  about  thy  knees. 

« *  And  yet  a  year,  in  the  Links  of  Forth, 
As  a  wanderer  without  rest, 
Thou  cam'st  with  both  thine  arms  i'  the  shroud 
That  clung  high  up  thy  breast. 

^  <  And  in  this  hour  I  find  thee  here. 
And  well  mine  eyes  may  note 
That  the  winding  sheet  hath  passed  thy  breast 
And  risen  around  thy  throat 

<<  <  And  when  I  meet  thee  again,  O  King, 

That  of  death  hast  such  sore  draught,  — 
Except  thou  turn  again  on  this  shore,  — 
The  winding  sheet  shall  have  moved  once  more. 

And  covered  thine  eyes  and  mouth.' " 

Of  Bossetti's  lyrical  verse  one  poem  has  had  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  to  attain  something  like  popularity ;  a  popularity  due,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  to  its  picturesque  and  quaint  phraseology  rather 
than  to  its  high  and  beautiful  imaginative  quality.  ^'  The  Blessed 
Damosel,"  written  at  nineteen,  remains  one  of  the  most  captivat- 
ing and  original  poems  of  the  century ;  a  lyric  full  of  bold  and 
winning  imagery  and  charged  with  imaginative  fervor  and  glow ; 
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a  vision  upon  which  painter  and  poet  seemed  to  have  wrought 
with  a  single  hand ;  a  thing  of  magical  beauty,  whose  spell  is  no 
more  to  be  analyzed  than  the  beauty  of  the  night  when  the  earliest 
stars  crown  it.  In  all  his  lyrical  work  Bossetti  reveals  the  pecul- 
iar and  passionate  force  of  his  ideas.  ^^  The  Burden  of  Nineveh  " 
and  "  Dante  at  Verona  "  are  nobly  planned  and  strongly  executed. 
^^  The  Last  Confession  "  reminds  one  of  Browning  in  its  subtle 
development  of  motives,  its  dramatic  vigor,  its  psychologic  insight, 
and  its  flashes  of  imaginative  beauty.  "The  Woodspurge"  is 
perhaps  as  perfect  an  expression  of  a  poet's  mood  as  any  piece  of 
verse  extant ;  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  exact  observation.  Of  *'  The 
Stream's  Secret "  Mr.  Stedman  has  said  that  it  has  more  music  in 
it  than  in  any  slow  lyric  he  remembers.  The  depth  of  Kossetti's 
poetic  feeling,  the  subtlety  of  his  conception,  and  the  delicacy  and 
precision  of  his  expression  are  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the  poem 
entitled  *'  The  Sea  Limits  "  :  — 

**  Consider  the  sea's  listless  chime  : 
Time's  self  it  is,  made  audible,  — 
The  murmur  of  the  earth's  own  shell. 

Secret  continuance  sublime 
Is  the  sea's  end :  our  sight  may  pass 
No  furlong  further.    Since  time  was, 

This  sound  hath  told  the  lapse  of  time. 

"  No  quiet,  which  is  death's, — it  hath 

The  moumfulness  of  ancient  life, 

Enduring  always  at  dull  strife. 
As  the  world's  heart  of  rest  and  wrath, 

Its  painful  pulse  is  in  the  sands. 

Last  utterly,  the  whole  sky  stands, 
Gray  and  not  known,  along  its  path. 

**  Listen  alone  beside  the  sea, 

Listen  alone  among  the  woods  ; 

Those  voices  of  twin  solitudes 
Shall  have  one  sound  alike  to  thee  : 

Hark  where  the  murmurs  of  thronged  men 

Surge  and  sink  back  and  surge  again,  — 
Still  the  one  voice  of  wave  and  tree. 

**  Crather  a  shell  from  the  strown  beach 

And  listen  at  its  lips  :  they  sigh 

The  same  desire  and  mystery, 
The  echo  of  the  whole  sea's  speech. 

And  all  mankind  is  thus  at  heart 

Not  anything  but  what  thou  art : 
And  Earth,  Sea,  Man,  are  all  in  each." 
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The  stmcture  of  the  sonnet  is  at  once  the  inspiration  and  the 
despair  of  those  who  would  range  themselves  beside  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  Wordsworth  and  Mrs.  Browning,  in  the  choir  of  Eng- 
lish sonneteers.  Within  its  narrow  limits  and  under  its  rigid  laws 
the  greatest  poets  have  poured  their  souls  at  full  tide  into  forms 
whose  perfection  predicts  immortality.  This  delicate  instrument 
Rossetti  has  made  his  own ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  Shakespeare, 
committed  into  its  keeping  the  secrets  of  his  inner  life.  It  is  in 
the  lines  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  sonnets  included  in  his 
published  work  that  we  come  nearest  his  personal  life.  He  has 
given  us  an  admirable  description  of  this  form  of  verse  :  — 

**  A  sonnet  is  a  moment's  monument,  — 
Memorial  from  the  Soul's  eternity 
To  one  dead,  deathlep  hour.    Look  that  it  be, 

Whether  for  lustral  rite  or  dire  portent. 

Of  its  own  arduous  fullness  reverent : 
Carve  it  in  ivory  or  in  ebony. 
As  Bay  or  Night  may  rule  ;  and  let  Hme  see 

Its  flowering  crest  impearled  and  orient. 

A  sonnet  is  a  coin :  its  face  reveals 

The  Soul,  —  its  converse,  to  what  Power  'tis  due  :  — 

Whether  for  tribute  to  the  august  appeals 
Of  Life,  or  dower  in  Love's  high  retinue. 

It  serve  ;  or,  'mid  the  dark  wharf's  cavernous  breath 

In  Charon's  palm  it  pay  the  toll  to  Death." 

With  this  narrow  frame  of  fourteen  decasyllabic  lines,  divided 
into  the  octave  and  the  sextet,  Rossetti  has  condensed  some  of  bis 
most  profoundly  poetic  conceptions ;  following  the  interior  law  of 
the  sonnet  structure,  he  has  carried  a  single  thought  on  the  flood 
of  a  single  emotion  to  a  swift  climax,  from  which  the  refluent 
wave  recedes  by  a  movement  as  normal  as  that  which  lifts  the  tides 
and  sends  them  back  in  rhythmic  melody  to  the  deep  from  which 
they  came.  Bossetti's  friend,  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  has  said  that 
^  for  the  carrying  of  a  single  wave  of  emotion  in  a  single  flow  and 
return,  nothing  has  ever  been  invented  comparable  to  the  Pe- 
trarchan sonnet,  with  an  octave  of  two  rhymes  of  a  prescribed 
arrangement,  and  a  sextet  which  is  in  some  sense  free."  This 
form  served  Bossetti  as  his  type,  although  he  uses  it  not  imita- 
tively  but  with  the  freedom  and  facility  of  a  master.  The  dra- 
matic power,  the  movement  and  life  which  he  can  introduce  within 
the  compass  of  a  sonnet  are  well  illustrated  by  these  lines  on 
^^  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Door  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,"  suggested 
by  a  drawing  in  which  Mary  has  left  a  festal  procession  and  by  a 
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sudden  impulse  seeks  Christ  within,  her  lover  following  and  en- 
deavoring to  turn  her  back :  — 

**  Why  wilt  thoa  oast  the  roses  from  thine  hair  ? 

Kay,  be  thou  all  a  rose, — wreath,  lips  and  dieek. 

Ka J,  not  this  hoose,  —  that  banquet  house  we  seek  ; 
See  how  thej  kiss  and  enter  ;  come  thou  there. 
This  delicate  day  of  love  we  two  will  share 

mi  at  our  ear  love's  whispering  night  shall  speak. 

What,  sweet  one,  —  hold'st  thou  still  the  foolish  freak  ? 
Nay,  when  I  kiss  thy  feet  they  '11  hare  the  stair. 

**  Oh  loose  me  t    See'st  thou  not  my  Bridegroom's  face 

That  draws  me  to  Him  ?    For  His  feet  my  kiss, 

My  hair,  my  tears  He  crayes  to-day  :  —  and  ch.  I 

What  words  can  tell  what  other  day  and  place 

Shall  see  me  elasp  those  blood-stained  feet  of  His  ? 

He  needs  me,  calls  me,  loves  me  :  let  me  go  I " 

^^  The  House  of  Life,"  described  as  a  sonnet-sequence,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  noblest  contribution  in  this  form  of  verse  yet  made 
to  our  literature.  It  should  be  studied  with  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
and  with  Mrs.  Browning's  ^^  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  "  in 
order  that  its  wealth  of  thought,  its  varied  beauty  of  phrase,  and 
its  depth  of  feeling  may  be  comprehended.  It  tells  the  same 
heart  story,  but  in  how  different  a  key  1  The  hundred  and  more 
sonnets  which  compose  it  are  a  revelation  of  the  poet's  nature ;  all 
its  ideals,  its  passions,  its  hopes  and  despairs,  its  changeful  moods 
are  reflected  there ;  and  there,  too,  a  man's  heart  beats,  in  one 
hour  with  the  freedom  of  a  great  joy,  and  in  another  against  the 
iron  bars  of  fate. 

Bossetti  is  not,  like  Goethe,  Hugo,  Browning,  and  Tennyson,  an 
interpreter  of  his  age ;  the  key  to  its  wide  and  confused  move- 
ment  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  work  of  his  hand.  He  heard  its 
turmoil  only  as  Michael  Angelo  may  have  heard  the  noise  of  the 
city  faintly  borne  to  the  scaffolding  which  concealed  the  *^  Last 
Judgment."  Intent  upon  his  own  work,  the  uproar  of  life  was 
only  a  hushed  murmur  on  the  silence  in  which  art  always  enshrines 
itself.  His  was  not  that  spiritual  puissance  which  carries  the  re- 
pose of  solitude  into  the  noisy  ways  of  men ;  recognizing  his  own 
limitations,  if  limitations  they  were,  he  held  hioiself  apart  and  let 
the  world  go  its  way.  That  way  was  far  from  his,  and  to  close 
most  modem  books  and  open  upon  "The  King's  Tragedy"  or  the 
"  House  of  Life  "  is  like  passing  from  the  brilliant  square  elec- 
tric with  stir  and  change,  or  the  sunny  meadow  asleep  like  a 
child  with  daisies  in  its  hands,  into  some  depth  of  forest  awful 
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with  the  mystery  of  wraith  and  vision,  or  into  some  secluded  re- 
treat where  Love  hears  no  sound  but  the  throb  of  its  own  passion, 
and  sees  no  image  save  that  one  face  whose  compelling  beauty  is 
the  masque  of  fate.  Rossetti  was  preeminently  an  artist ;  one  who 
saw  the  ultimate  things  of  life  not  along  the  lines  of  intellectual 
striving  and  inquiry,  nor  in  the  moral  disclosures  of  action ;  but 
in  those  ravishing  perfections  of  form  and  being  which  seem  to  be 
finalities  because  the  imagination,  baffled  by  their  very  complete- 
ness, cannot  pass  beyond.  He  was  an  artist,  not  after  the  manner 
of  Tennyson,  whose  literary  insight  matches  itself  with  a  melody 
that  presses  fast  upon  music  itself;  not  after  the  manner  of 
Sophocles,  to  whose  work  proportion  and  harmony  and  repose 
gave  the  impress  of  a  supreme  and  final  achievement ;  but  after 
the  fashion  of  some  of  the  mystical  painters,  whose  vision  in- 
cluded that  interior  beauty  which  is  the  soul  of  visible  things ; 
which  cannot  be  formulated  nor  analyzed  nor  dissevered  from 
itself  by  an  intellectual  process,  but  is  the  pure  product  of  intui- 
tion ;  something  never  to  be  demonstrated  but  always  to  be  re- 
vealed. ^^  The  Beautiful,"  said  Goethe,  ^^  is  a  primeval  phenom- 
enon, which  indeed  never  becomes  visible  itself,  but  the  reflection 
of  which  is  seen  in  a  thousand  various  expressions  of  the  creative 
mind,  as  various  and  manifold,  even,  as  the  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture." This  quality  of  perception  is  so  different  from  the  literary 
faculty  as  most  poets  disclose  it,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
characterize  another  order  of  mind.  Beauty  is  one  of  the  finali- 
ties of  creation,  and  is,  therefore,  unresolvable  into  its  elements ; 
something  instantly  recognized,  but  vanishing  when  we  try  to 
press  its  secret  from  it.  Bossetti  did  not  see  beautiful  aspects  of 
things  chiefly,  or  we  could  overtake  his  mental  processes ;  he  saw 
beauty  itself.  It  was  not  the  attributes  but  the  quality  which  he 
perceived.  He  did  not  discern  beauty  as  one  form  through  which 
the  soul  of  things  expresses  itself ;  he  discerned  it  as  the  form,  the 
final  and  perfect  expression  which  is  substantially  identical  with 
the  souL  To  most  modem  poets  life  presents  itself  under  a  vast 
variety  of  aspects ;  the  soul  wears  as  many  masques  as  she  has 
activities ;  but  to  Bossetti  there  is  no  such  multiplicity  of  expres- 
sion ;  there  is  but  a  single  face  and  all  things  are  revealed  therein. 
To  a  man  of  this  temper,  philosophy  and  statescraft,  schools  and 
creeds,  knowledge  and  action,  the  warp  and  woof  out  of  which 
the  fabrics  of  thought  and  art  are  commonly  woven,  are  of  small 
account ;  he  may  not  disparage  them  but  he  finds  no  use  in  them ; 
he  passes  through  all  this  appearance  of  things,  so  rich  in  revela^ 
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tion  to  others,  to  something  which  he  sees  behind  them  all  and  to 
which,  if  they  had  any  form  of  guidance,  they  could  but  lead  him 
in  the  end.  Life  is  not  divided  for  him  into  confused  activities 
and  disconnected  phases ;  it  is  simple ;  reveals  itself  even  in  pain ; 
presses  back  the  blackness  of  the  mystery ;  and  conveys  the  irref- 
utable evidence  of  immortality.  It  is  idle  to  speculate,  to  press 
through  effect  to  cause,  to  interrogate  knowledge ;  the  vision  of 
beauty,  once  discerned,  does  not  forsake  the  soul,  and  confirms 
the  hope,  alien  to  no  human  heart,  that  happiness  and  immortality 
are  one  and  the  same :  — 

"  Najy  come  up  hither.    From  this  wave-washed  mound 

Unto  the  furthest  flood-brim  look  with  me  ; 
Then  reach  on  with  thy  thought  till  it  be  drown'd. 

Miles  and  miles  distant  though  the  last  line  be. 
And  though  thy  soul  sail  leagues  and  leagues  beyond,  — 

Still,  leagues  beyond  those  leagues,  there  is  more  sea." 

The  beauty  of  the  universe,  which  to  Rossetti  was  both  law  and 
revelation  of  life,  was  not  that  fair  appearance  of  things  which 
the  Greeks  loved  with  a  joy  bom  of  a  sense  of  kinship  with  the 
thing  we  love  ;  nor  was  it  that  pale,  unworldly  vision  which  en- 
thralled some  of  the  early  mediieval  painters.  It  was  a  beauty  to 
which  nothing  is  foreign  which  life  contains ;  it  was  in  the  most 
sensuous  and  the  most  spiritual  things  ;  it  lay  open  to  all  eyes  on 
the  meanest  flower,  and  it  was  hidden  in  the  most  obscure  symbol. 
It  led  up  from  the  throb  of  passion,  from  eyes  and  lips  wholly  of 
the  earth,  through  all  visible  things  to  that  great  white  rose  in 
which  the  vision  of  Dante  rested  in  Paradise.  It  pervades  all 
things  and  yet  is  not  contained  by  them  :  — 

**  Hers  are  the  eyes  which,  over  and  beneath. 

The  sky  and  sea  bend  on  thee  ;  which  can  draw. 
By  sea  or  sky  or  woman,  to  one  law. 
The  allotted  bondman  of  her  palm  and  wreath." 

Plato  discerned  this  conception  of  beauty  as  an  ideal  which  re- 
veals itself  under  all  forms  to  its  worshiper :  ^^  He  that  gazed  so 
earnestly  on  what  things  in  that  holy  place  were  to  be  seen,  he, 
when  he  discerns  on  earth  some  godlike  countenance  or  fashion 
of  body,  that  counterfeits  Beauty  well,  first  of  all  he  trembles, 
and  then  comes  over  him  something  of  the  fear  which  erst  he 
knew ;  but  then,  looking  on  that  earthly  beauty,  he  worships  it  as 
divine,  and  if  he  did  not  fear  the  reproach  of  utter  madness  he 
would  sacrifice  to  his  heart's  idol  as  to  the  image  and  presence  of 
a  God." 
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To  one  who  is  possessed  by  this  passion,  life  does  not  cease  to 
be  perplexing,  to  be  a  mystery  of  unfathomable  depth ;  but  it 
ceases  to  press  its  questions  for  instant  answer,  it  ceases  to  para- 
lyze by  its  uncertainty ;  the  runner  is  not  oblivious  of  the  shadows 
that  surround  and  pursue  him,  but  he  thinks  chiefly  of  the  vision 
which  draws  him  through  works  and  days  with  irresistible  insist- 
ence :  — 

"  Under  the  arch  of  life,  where  love  and  death, 
Terror  and  mystery  guard  her  shrine,  I  saw 
Beauty  enthroned ;  and  though  her  gaze  struck  awe, 
I  drew  it  in  as  simply  as  my  breath." 

'*  This  is  that  Lady  Beauty,  in  whose  praise 

Thy  voice  and  hand  shake  still —  long  known  to  thee 
By  flying  hair  and  fluttering  hem  —  the  beat, 
Following  her  daily  of  thy  heart  and  feet,  - 
How  passionately  and  irresistibly, 
In  what  fond  flight,  how  many  ways  and  days." 

It  was  this  passion  which  made  Rossetti*s  life  one  long,  eager  pur- 
suit, which  gives  his  art,  whether  in  painting  or  in  verse,  the  sense 
of  something  just  beyond  his  grasp,  a  presence  hovering  forever 
before  him  and  receding  as  he  advances.  This  ideal  became  most 
clear  to  him,  not  through  the  myriad  aspects  of  nature,  but  in  a 
woman's  face ;  it  was  not  a  mere  appearance  of  beauty,  it  was  a 
soul  revealing  itself ;  it  was  life  removing  its  masques  of  shame 
and  indignity  and  discovering  its  divine  loveliness.  Like  the 
Beatrice  of  Dante's  vision,  this  face  looked  through  and  inter- 
preted all  his  experiences.  All  the  passion  of  his  soul  sets  like  a 
°^%}ity  tide  towards  this  object  of  mystical  adoration ;  all  forms 
of  human  expression,  the  most  familiar,  the  most  intimate,  the 
most  intense,  the  most  sensuous,  are  charged  with  the  flow  of  his 
emotion  and  cannot  contain  it.  It  ceases  to  be  a  pursuit ;  it  be- 
comes a  life. 

There  is  one  other  word  yet  to  be  spoken  which  describes  this 
enthralling  passion.  One  must  go  back  to  Plato  and  study  the 
*'  Phsedrus  "  and  the  "  Symposium,"  one  must  steep  his  mind  in 
the  mystical  thought  of  Dante,  to  understand  all  that  love  meant 
to  Rossetti.  It  meant  the  consummation  and  fulfillment  of  all 
that  life  promised  and  prophesied ;  it  meant  that  final  state  of 
being  in  which  knowledge  and  experience  and  action  find  their 
eternal  fruition :  — 

'*  Not  I  myself  know  all  my  love  for  thee  : 

How  should  I  reach  so  far,  who  cannot  weigh 
To-morrow's  dower  by  gage  of  yesterday  ? 
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Shall  birUi  and  death,  and  all  dark  names  that  be 
As  doors  and  windows  bared  to  some  load  sea, 

Lash  deaf  mj  ears  and  blind  mj  face  with  spray  ; 

And  shall  mj  sense  pierce  lore — the  last  relay 
And  ultimate  outpost  of  eternity  ?  " 

Before  time  was  love  was,  RossettI  tells  us  in  those  deep  and 
tender  lines  entitled  ^'  Sudden  Light "  ;  after  time  ends  it  shall 
be,  or  dse  the  Blessed  Damosel  leans  in  vain  from  the  golden  bar 
of  Heaven.  Love  is  ^'  the  interpreter  and  mediator  between  God 
and  man ;  "  only  through  loving  do  we  come  to  fuU  knowledge, 
only  in  loving  do  we  taste  eternal  life.  To  this  great  passion  of 
the  soul  all  knowledge  is  tributary  and  instrumental ;  to  know  is 
not  the  consummation,  but  to  love.  The  great  process  of  life, 
therefore,  involves  not  only  knowledge  and  action,  but  the  soul ; 
changes  one  from  a  spectator  or  student  of  its  phenomena  into  a 
rapt  and  tireless  seeker  of  the  ideal.  The  senses,  the  intellect, 
relations  of  every  sort  and  kind,  reveal  the  object  and  develop 
the  intensity  of  this  pursuit.  One  is  possessed  by  a  mighty  thirst 
which  nothing  can  assuage  save  that  supreme  surrender  of  self 
in  which  love  finds  its  opportunity  and  discloses  its  power.  This 
conception  is  essentially  mystical ;  its  speech  is  esoteric,  but  when 
one  translates  it  into  prose  it  is  true  to  the  deepest  facts  of  life. 
It  formulates  no  code  of  morals,  but  its  eternal  test  is  purity  and 
truth;  sacrifice  and  surrender;  the  passion  of  the  soul  which 
counts  all  things  well  lost  if  only  it  becomes  one  with  the  Infinite 
Love.  This  is  the  passion  which  expands  the  vast  symphony  of 
life  out  of  a  single  theme,  and  presses  from  every  note,  however 
sensuous  in  tone,  a  pure  and  lofty  music.  Of  the  large  element 
of  truth  in  this  conception  there  can  be  no  question  even  by  those 
who  crave  a  different  and  more  distinctively  spiritual  expression. 
To  the  sensuous  alone  can  the  '^  House  of  Life ''  be  sensuous ;  it 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  akin  with  the  ^^  Vita  Nuova  '* ;  the  same 
mood  runs  through  both,  although  one  is  the  word  of  an  artist 
and  the  other  the  vision  of  a  prophet.  Beauty  as  the  finality  of 
expression,  love  as  the  finality  of  being,  —  these  are  the  truths  that 
give  all  Kossetti's  works  and  words  a  noble  unity  and  consistency 
of  aim  and  achievement. 

Hamilton  Wright  Mcdne. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ANTI-SEMITIC  AGITATION  IN  EUROPE- 

Data  exist  in  abundance  to  show  that  the  anti-Semitic  agita- 
tion, one  of  the  least  understood  of  the  many  problems  of  modem 
life,  is  a  not  unimportant  movement  of  our  day  and  generation. 
In  its  preseiit  phase  it  is  scarcely  a  decade  of  years  old,  yet 
it  has  spread  wherever  the  Jewish  population  is  sufficiently  large 
to  make  its  influence  as  such  felt ;  among  its  leaders  are  found 
men  high  in  station,  in  church,  state,  literature,  and  education, 
such  as  Stocker,  Lagarde,  Glagau,  and  others ;  in  Germany  an 
organization  was  effected  at  the  congress  of  Anti-Semitics  held  in 
Cassel  in  the  spring  of  1886,  called  ^^  The  German  Anti-Semitic 
Union,"  among  whose  membership  are  found  men  who  otherwise 
represent  all  shades  of  thought  from  traditional  conf essionalism 
to  radicalism  ;  a  central  bureau  for  publication  and  agitation  was 
established,  with  headquarters  at  Leipzig,  and  an  extensive  litera- 
ture, some  of  which  appeared  in  eight  and  ten  editions  in  a  single 
year,  has  been  published,  and  is  still  being  published,  on  the  burn- 
ing question ;  among  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  movement, 
the  semi-monthly  "  Anti-Semitische  Correspondenz  "  ;  as  early  as 
1881  a  monster  petition  was  presented  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
German  empire,  signed  by  267,000  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
realm,  asking  that  special  legal  measures  be  taken  against  the 
grovmig  power  of  modem  Judaism ;  —  these,  and  facts  like  these, 
are  proof  conclusive  that  anti-Semitism  is  a  real  and  not  an  im* 
aginary  problem,  and  that  it  merits  attention  and  examination. 

As  a  rule,  the  character  and  animus  of  the  agitation  are  mis- 
interpreted. It  is  decidedly  not  a  persecution  for  religion's  sake ; 
it  is  not  a  religious  agitation  at  all,  but  purely  a  social  one.  Nor 
is  it  a  revival  of  mediaeval  anti-Judaism  after  the  manner  of 
Pf efferkom  et  id  genus  omne.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  this  is 
impossible,  since  only  the  social  relations  of  modem  society,  as 
these  have  been  formed  in  our  times,  offer  the  conditions  under 
which  the  anti-Semitism  of  our  day  sprang  into  being  and  could 
develop  vitality  and  vigor.  The  opposition  is  directed  against 
the  Jews,  not  as  the  representatives  of  a  certain  religious  system, 
but  as  the  exponents  of  certain  race  characteristics,  traits,  and 
tendencies.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  not  Anti-Judaism,  but 
Anti-Semitism.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  religious  peculiarities  of 
the  Jews,  in  their  doctrines  and  morals,  are  regarded  as  expressive 
of  their  race  peculiarities  as  members  of  the  Semitic  family  of 
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peoples  cau  the  movement  be  said  to  have  a  religious  character, 
and  then  only  in  a  secondary  and  subordinate  sense.  Put  into  a 
nutshell,  the  central  thought  of  anti-Semitism  is  this,  that  the 
manners  and  methods  of  Jewish  thought  and  work,  as  expressive 
of  the  ethical  ideas  and  ideals  of  Semitism,  are  in  hopeless  an- 
tagonism to  the  principles  of  the  right  and  the  true  which  control 
modem  life  and  thought,  and  which  are  the  product  of  Aryan  and 
Christian  soil ;  and  further,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  growing 
influence  of  this  Semitism,  as  this  has  been  developing  in  the 
Jewish  prominence  in  those  departments  of  activity  which  lead 
and  direct  the  life  of  the  age,  such  as  business,  literature,  educa- 
tion, politics,  etc.,  is  a  real  menace  to  the  best  features  of  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  therefore  should,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
defense  and  in  the  interests  of  a  healthy  civilization,  be  resisted  and 
suppressed.  In  the  '^  Anti-Semiten  Katechismus,"  the  vademecum 
of  these  people,  the  fourth  question  is  this :  ^'  What  is  then  the 
real  object  of  the  Anti-Semitics  ?  "  To  this  the  answer  is  given  : 
"  They  aim  to  have  the  Jewish  influence  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  life  curtailed  through  legal  means,  because  they  regard 
this  influence  as  dangerous.  They  therefore  are  working  for^a  re- 
vision of  the  laws  in  this  sense,  that  the  rights  of  the  Jews  shall  be 
subjected  to  certain  limitations."  In  the  constitution  adopted  by 
the  Cassel  Congress,  Section  1,  defining  the  purpose  of  the  newly 
formed  organization,  reads:  ^^This  association  aims,  by  legal 
measures,  to  curtail  the  Jewish  influence  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  fields,  and  also  the  establishment  of  special  alien 
laws  for  the  Jews.'*  Question  2  of  the  "  Katechismus  "  explains 
that  this  opposition  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jewish  religion  as 
such,  and  the  leading  writers  on  the  subject  are  very  careful  to 
make  this  plain.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can  understand  why, 
by  the  side  of  Stocker,  the  Berlin  Court  preacher  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  Christian-Social  party  to  Jewish  aggression,  we  find 
working  in  the  same  direction  the  radical  writer  Radenhausen,  the 
author  of  "  Esther,  Die  Semitische  Unmoral  im  Kampfe  wider 
Staat  und  Kirche,"  probably  the  most  complete  summary  and 
sober  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  as  one  of  public  morals. 
Indeed,  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  publications  coming  from 
the  Leipzig  headquarters  are  such  as  to  show  that  the  antago- 
nism is  anything  but  religious  in  kind.  The  ^^  Katechismus,"  the 
'^  Yolkskalender,"  and  other  publications  issued  there,  are  the 
writings  of  men  anything  but  reactionary  in  religious  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  the  attitude  of  these  works,  over  against  the  Old 
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Testament  reyelation,  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  a  conservative 
scholar  and  Christian.  The  writers,  as  a  rule,  are  extremely  liberal, 
even  in  the  German  sense  of  the  word.  They  accordingly  belong 
to  the  general  school  of  thought  to  which  the  great  majority  of  Ger- 
man Jews  incline,  who  are  nearly  all,  to  a  man,  ^^Beformed,"  that 
is,  more  or  less  —  generally  more  —  rationalistic.  From  neither 
Jewish  nor  anti-Semitic  side  would  the  religious  element  as  such 
be  pushed  into  public  prominence  in  the  discussion ;  considering 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  participants  on  both  sides,  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  one  or  the  other  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  important  factors  in  the  fight.  This  state  of  affairs 
only  adds  weight  to  the  ex  professo  aims  of  the  agitation,  namely, 
its  prosecution  as  a  social  problem  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word. 

It  is  now  plain  why  the  modem  opposition  to  the  Jews  is 
different  in  kind  from  any  that  have  preceded  it.  The  present  is 
the  century  of  emancipation,  also  of  the  Jews.  England,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  began  to  remove  the  political  disabilities 
of  its  Jewish  subjects.  Other  nations  followed ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  revolutions  of  1848-49  that  the  complete  emancipation 
was  achieved  in  Central  Europe,  including  Austria.  In  eastern 
Europe,  particularly  in  Russia,  this  has  not  been  secured  even  yet. 
But  otherwise,  for  nearly  four  decades,  the  Jews  have  enjoyed 
perfect  equality  before  the  law,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Europe,  have  been  permitted  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing  with  his  Aryan  neighbors. 
These  new  liberties  and  rights,  generously  granted  him  by  his 
Japhetic  brother,  in  whose  tent  he  is  living,  he  is  charged  with 
having  abused.  He  is  crowding  himself  forward  in  every  de- 
partment of  life  ;  he  will,  under  no  conditions,  be  a  producer  and 
earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  he  seeks,  above  all,  to 
gain  control  of  those  callings  in  which  he  can  live  on  the  profits 
of  what  others  produce ;  the  Jews  will  not  divide  up  among  the 
various  professions,  callings,  businesses,  and  trades  of  men  as  do 
the  other  peoples ;  he  aims  to  secure  the  management  of  those 
agencies  which  are  the  sources  of  influence  and  power  in  moulding 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  hour,  in  the  world  of  finance,  business, 
journalism,  education,  etc.,  and,  accordingly,  he  is  said  to  be 
exerting  an  influence  not  only  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  his  people,  but,  on  account  of  his  principles 
and  morals,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society  and  the  public 
welfare. 
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That  these  charges  are,  at  least  in  part,  well  founded  admits  of 
no  doubt.  As  far  as  the  extraordinary  Jewish  influence  in  the 
modem  social  fabric  is  concerned,  statistical  data  exist  in  abun- 
dance. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Germany,  where  the  most 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  problem  by  scholars.  According 
to  the  "Bulletin"  of  the  Marseilles  Oeographical  Society  for 
1885,  the  total  number  of  Jews  on  the  globe  is  6,877,600.  Of 
these,  5,407,600  are  in  Europe,  245,000  in  Asia,  418,000  in  Africa, 
800,000  in  America,  12,000  in  Oceanica.  Of  the  European  Jews 
2,552,200  are  in  Russia,  1,648,700  in  Austro-Hungary,  561,000  in 
Germany,  60,000  in  England,  70,000  in  France,  86,290  in  Italy, 
260,000  in  Boumania,  116,000  in  European  Turkey,  Holland, 
81,690,  Belgium,  8,000,  Denmark,  8,946,  Spain,  1,900,  Greece, 
2,650,  Switzerland,  7,378,  Luxemburg,  600,  Portugal,  200, 
Servia,  3,490,  Sweden  and  Norway,  8,000.  The  statistics  given 
by  the  Jews  themselves  of  their  Diaspora  differ  little  from  this, 
the  most  important  variant  being  Russia,  to  which  2,798,000  are 
assigned.  This,  together  with  other  changes,  would  make  the 
grand  total  for  Europe  5,718,700,  or  1  in  every  55  inhabitants. 

Complete  statistics  of  the  proportion  of  Jews  in  the  leading 
professions  and  callings  have  of  course  not  been  collected.  But 
those  lines  in  which  such  data  are  at  hand  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  typical  and  representative.  In  Germany  the  Jews  constitute  a 
little  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  among  the 
non-theological  university  teachers  they  constitute  nearly  ten  per 
cent.  Of  the  1,826  non-theological  professors  in  the  22  universi- 
ties of  the  Fatherland  96  are  Jews  or  of  Jewish  descent,  that  is, 
about  1\  per  cent.  Of  the  529  privatdocenten^  that  is,  those  who 
are  candidates  for  appointment  to  professorships  and  impart  in- 
struction without  remuneration,  84  are  Jewish,  that  is,  about  17^ 
per  cent.  Notably  at  Berlin  and  Breslau  is  this  element  strongly 
represented.  Of  42  medical  professors  in  Berlin  18  are  Jewish ; 
of  15  law  professors  8  are  Jewish ;  of  88  members  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty,  18  are  of  this  people.  Among  the  privatdo- 
centen  the  percentage  is  greater,  namely,  45  out  of  124.  At 
Breslau,  of  79  professors  15  are  Jewish ;  and  of  the  27  privatdo- 
centen^  12  are  of  this  people.  Even  when  we  remember  the  fact 
that  in  these  figures  are  included  also  a  number  who  are  baptised 
Jews,  the  excess  of  Jewish  representatives  over  and  beyond  the 
relative  Jewish  population  is  certainly  remarkable.  That  this  dis- 
proportion is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the  privatdocenten  is  so  crowded  by 
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young  Jewish  teachers.  And  that  the  future  has  still  more  in  store 
in  this  direction  is  dear  from  the  statistics  of  those  schools  which 
lead  to  the  university  and  the  professions.  The  data  from  Berlin, 
taken  from  the  statistics  of  1887,  are  instructive  in  this  direction. 
Of  the  1,400,000  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  67,000  are  Jews.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  of  the  28,481  pupils  in  the  gymnasia,  technical 
and  other  high  schools  of  the  German  metropolis,  22,857  should 
be  non-Jewish  and  1,124  Jews.  But  in  reality  the  respective  fig- 
ures are  18,666  and  4,815.  In  other  words,  the  Jewish  element  is 
represented  four  or  five  times  as  strongly  as  it  is  fairly  entitled  to. 
Among  the  university  students,  all  of  whom  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  professions,  about  the  same 
relative  disproportion  shows  itself.  In  Austria,  for  example,  the 
Jews  constitute  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Yet  of 
the  5,721  students  in  attendance  at  the  university  at  Vienna  in 
the  winter  semester  of  1885-86  there  were  2,085  Jews,  a  percent- 
age seven  times  as  great  as  the  relative  Jewish  population  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  In  the  same  term  the  ten  gymnasia  of  Vienna 
had  an  attendance  of  2,247  Christian  pupils,  but  of  1,174  Jewish. 
In  many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  Austrian  capital  the  Jews  out- 
number the  Christians.  In  all  the  24  so-called  middle  schools, 
that  is,  those  preparing  for  the  university,  there  were  7,708  pupils. 
Of  these  4,888  were  Catholic,  474  were  Protestant,  and  2,262 
were  Jews.  In  the  146  public  schools  of  the  city  there  was  an 
attendance  of  76,844  pupils,  of  whom  10,110  were  Jews.  In  the 
year  1884  there  were  bom  25,600  children  in  Vienna  of  Christian 
parents  and  2,068  of  Jewish,  or  twelve  times  as  many  Christian 
children  as  Jewish,  and  yet  in  the  higher  schools  of  every  five 
pupils  two  are  Jewish. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  has  been,  and  evidently  will  be  to 
a  greater  extent  in  coming  years,  the  crowding  of  the  professions 
other  than  the  theological  by  Jews.  In  Germany,  matters  in  this 
regard  are  bad  enough  in  themselves,  so  that  the  overcrowding  of 
the  professions  and  the  rapid  growth  of  a  ^^  learned  proletariat '' 
has  become  a  distinct  social  problem  within  the  past  ten  years. 
The  struggle  of  the  Jews  for  places  and  positions  of  influence  has 
made  bad  worse.  Berlin  has  no  less  than  187  Jewish  lawyers. 
Of  the  660  lawyers  in  Vienna,  850,  or  more  than  fifty  per  cent., 
are  Jewish.  Of  the  2,140  lawyers  in  the  province  of  lower  Aus- 
tria, 1,024,  or  47  per  cent.,  are  Jews ;  and  of  the  870  persons  of 
that  province  who  registered  as  "  literary  men,"  only  45  were  not 
Jews. 
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This  draws  attention  to  the  farther  fact,  that  in  other  fields 
too  the  same  state  of  affairs  exists.  Notably  is  this  the  ease  in 
journalism.  The  great  majority  of  the  papers  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  other  cities  are  managed  by  Jewish 
capital  and  Jewish  editors.  In  Berlin  this  is  true  of  at  least  four 
dailies,  while  two  others  are  very  friendly  to  the  Jews ;  several, 
like  Bismarck's  organ,  the  '^  Nordi  German  Oazette,"  are  neutral, 
and  several,  such  as  the  ^^  Erenzzeitung,"  the  '^  Beichsbote,"  the 
Catholic  ''  Germania,"  are  decidedly  anti-Semitic.  In  Vienna  all 
the  dailies  but  two  are  edited  by  Jews.  In  France  it  is  claimed 
that  1,746  papers  have  Jewish  editors,  and  in  Italy  692.  Many  of 
the  leading  literary  monthlies,  bi-monthlies,  and  quarterlies  are  in 
Jewish  hands,  among  them  being  the  ^^  Rundschau,"  in  which  the 
extracts  from  the  diary  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany  first 
made  their  appearance. 

In  France,  matters  would  if  anything  be  worse  than  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  were  the  Jewish  population  greater.  Rela- 
tively their  influence  there  is  greater  than  in  any  other  state  in 
Europe.  They  themselves  frequently  call  Paris  ^^  the  new  Jeru- 
salem," and  the  French  Jews  are  the  only  section  of  that  people 
that  is  organized.  They  have  a  consistory  of  their  own  with  a 
Grand  Habbin  de  France  at  its  head.  The  Jewish  rabbis  are 
paid  by  the  state.  France  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  Universdle^  an  organization  of  more  than  80,000 
members  and  an  annual  income  of  400,000  francs,  which  in  the 
twenty-five  years  of  its  existence  has  proved  a  most  effective 
agency  in  maintaining  an  Esprit  de  corps  among  the  Jews  and 
encourages  aggressive  movements  among  the  nations.  Full  statis- 
tics, although  seemingly  not  in  all  cases  perfectly  reliable,  on  the 
Jewish  influence  in  France  were  published  by  Drumont  in  1886, 
in  his  remarkable  work  "  La  France  Juive "  (The  Judaized 
France). 

Of  course  it  is  in  the  world  of  business  and  finance  that  the 
Jewish  power  is  chiefly  felt.  And  in  this  regard  the  complaints 
from  all  over  Europe  of  the  methods  and  manners  of  the  Jewish 
business  men  are  loud  and  long.  In  many  districts,  such  as 
Posen,  in  Prussia,  where  the  Jews  constitute  one  eighth  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  Hungary,  in  Austria,  where  they  are  one  four- 
teenth, and  in  Gtdicia,  where  they  are  one  ninth,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  non-Jew  to  maintain  himself  in  any  of  the  non-producing 
callings.  The  Jews  monopolize  them  all.  If  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  sparse  Jewish  population  of  only  perhaps  one  fifth 
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of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  mutterings  are  already  heard  on 
this  score,  it  can  easily  be  understood  why  these  cries  should  be 
proportionally  larger  in  the  sections  of  Europe  so  thickly  settled 
by  Jews.  Indeed,  it  was  the  financial  measures  of  the  Jews  in 
Germany  that  caused  the  doud  of  anti-Semitism  to  rise  aboye 
the  social  horizon  of  Europe.  When  the  tremendous  financial 
crash  of  1878  came  in  Grermany,  in  which  literally  hundreds  of 
millions  of  marks  were  lost  in  wild  speculations,  it  was  soon  learned 
that  the  chief  of  sinners  in  this  nefarious  work  had  been  the  Jew- 
ish bankers  and  brokers.  Otto  Glagau,  the  noted  publicist  of 
Berlin,  thereupon  published  in  the  *^  Gartenlaube "  of  Leipzig, 
the  great  German  illustrated  weekly  that  has  a  subscription  list 
of  nearly  half  a  million,  a  series  of  articles  in  which  this  tre- 
mendous financial  swindle  was  exposed  in  its  whole  length, 
breadth,  and  depth.  This  was  followed  by  Marr's  first  work  on 
the  question,  which  in  a  single  year  reached  twelve  editions.  The 
line  of  attack  in  these  and  similar  works  was  against  the  dis- 
honest principles  and  methods  of  Jewish  business  and  trade.  In 
the  further  course  of  the  argument,  then,  the  deeper  underlying 
principles  received  some  attention. 

Naturally  this  prominence  of  Jewish  influence  in  public  life  in 
itself  can  be  no  ground  for  any  charges  against  them.  If  it 
meant  merely  the  survival'  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, it  would  be  rather  a  matter  of  congratulation.  But  this, 
the  anti-Semitics  say,  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  they  re- 
gard this  influence  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
This  they  claim  to  be  the  case,  because  the  principles  which  form 
the  source  and  fountain-head  of  Jewish  activity  can  be  brought 
into  no  harmony  with  the  principles  of  honesty  and  public  morals 
that  have  emanated  from  Aryan  and  Christian  sources.  It  is 
charged  that  the  Jews  regulate  themselves  by  a  special  code  of 
morals  which  permits  them  to  violate  that  accepted  by  the  peoples 
in  whose  midst  they  dwell.  The  argument  on  this  point  has  been 
bitter,  and  has  centered  around  the  contents  and  the  spirit  of  the 
'^Shulchan  Aruch,"  the  official,  legal,  and  ritualistic  codex  of 
Judaism.  This  compilation  and  compendium  was  prepared  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  learned  Jewish  Rabbis  Joseph  Qaro  and 
Moses  Ysseles.  It  embodies  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  reli- 
gious literature  of  Israel  from  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
that  of  the  casuists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  although  in  practice  it 
is  not  claimed  to  be  such.  The  book  is  the  official  religious 
symbol  of  Judaism.    No  reliable  edition  in  any  modem  tongue 
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had  been  published  of  this  unique  work  until  such  a  version  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Johannes  A.  F.  E.  L.  V.  von  Pavly,  the  re- 
sult of  whose  ten  years  of  patient  labor  is  being  published  by 
Marugg,  of  Basel,  in  Switzerland.  Only  five  of  the  proposed 
twenty-five  parts  of  160  octavo  pages  each  have  been  issued  as 
yet.  Consequently  it  is  only  for  the  first  half  of  the  first  of  the 
four  grand  divisions  of  this  work  that  we  have  reliable  information. 
The  extracts  published  by  Kadenhausen  and  others  in  each  case 
must  be  verified,  as  they  are  sometimes  based  upon  unsatisfactory 
renditions.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  principles  enunciated  by  this 
work  are  such  as  are  not  compatible  with  the  recognized  Christian 
and  philosophical  ethics  of  modem  civilization.  Privileges  and 
rights  are  granted  the  Jew  over  against  the  non-Jew  which,  to  say 
the  least,  are  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  golden  rule. 
The  whole  '*  Shulchan  Aruch  "  is  the  expression  of  a  spirit  that  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  our  ideals  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  if  this 
is  the  real  and  not  only  the  traditional  and  official  religious  guide 
of  modem  Judaism,  anti-Semitism  has  a  right  of  existence.  But 
just  here  is  a  great  debatable  ground,  and  just  here  the  contro- 
versies pro  and  con  have  been  the  least  satisfactory.  The  angry 
wrangle  which  took  place  in  Austria  about  five  years  ago,  and 
during  which  the  Vienna  courts  secured  the  affidavits  of  leading 
Semitic  specialists  on  the  subject,  did  not  concern  itself  with  the 
contents  of  the  ^^  Shulchan  Aruch "  as  a  whole  and  as  a  system 
of  ethics  and  morals.  The  punctum  saliens  was  the  teachings 
of  the  book  only  on  one  particular  point,  namely,  whether  it 
allowed  the  Jews  to  use  Christian  blood  for  sacrificial  purposes. 
The  sudden  disappearance  of  a  Christian  girl  in  a  prominent  city 
of  Hungary  brought  forth  the  charge  against  the  Jewish  officials 
of  that  place,  that  she  had  been  murdered  by  the  authorities 
of  the  synagogue  and  her  blood  used  ritualistically.  After  sev- 
eral years  of  legal  contentions  the  case  ende^  with  an  acquittal, 
but  not  until  this  particular  question  had  called  forth  scores  of 
learned  discussions,  the  most  prominent  participant  denying  the 
allegation  being  the  venerable  Professor  Delitzsch  of  Leipzig,  the 
never-failing  friend  of  the  Jews,  the  leading  writer  maintaining 
the  charge  being  the  Boman  Catholic  Professor  of  Prague,  Dr. 
August  Bohling,  who  was  followed  by  an  anonymous  styling  him- 
self Dr.  Justus. 

More  satisfactory  for  the  understanding  of  the  problem  than 
these  discussions  have  been  the  data  taken  from  criminal  statistics 
as  to  the  relation  of  Aryans  and  Jews  in  crime.     The  attempt  is 
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made,  and  with  some  show  of  success,  that  in  those  crimes  in 
which  the  moral  principles  and  faculty  of  the  culprit  are  the  deci- 
sive &ctor,  the  proportional  preponderance  of  Jews  over  others  is 
a  tangible  practical  proof  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  influ- 
ence of  this  strange  people.  In  the  annals  of  crimes  like  murder, 
robbery,  etc.,  that  require  also  a  large  measure  of  physical  cour- 
age, the  names  of  Jews  are  rather  seldom  found.  But  in  perjuiy, 
forgery,  criminal  bankruptcy,  etc.,  the  ratio  of  Jews  is  extremely 
large.  According  to  the  official  statistics  of  Prussia  for  the  years 
1870-78,  during  these  years  there  were  6,430  convictions  for  per- 
jury. The  Jews  numbering  only  one  in  eighty  of  the  inhabitants 
should  have  been  represented  by  85  of  these  criminals.  But  in 
reality  there  were  219  Jews  among  them,  or  2^  per  cent,  above 
what  could  normally  be  expected.  Of  the  6,378  convictions  for 
forgery  only  82  ought  to  have  been  of  Jews ;  yet  there  were  289 
of  this  nation.  Of  the  1,129  convictions  for  illegal  bankruptcy, 
there  ought  to  have  been  only  15  Jews ;  yet  there  were  268,  or 
eighteen  times  more  than  their  quota.  In  1873,  the  year  of  the 
great  financial  crash  in  Germany,  of  104  illegal  bankruptcies,  36, 
or  one  third,  were  of  Jews. 

Data  like  these  are  advanced  to  show  that  the  Jews  of  our  day 
and  date  are  actuated  by  the  same  principles  that  controls  the 
Semitic  of  the  East.  Not  seldom  are  the  Jews  called  the  ^^  Bed- 
uins  "  of  modem  civilization.  From  these  facts  it  is  also  seen  why 
in  Russia,  Boumania,  and  other  states,  where  the  political  disabili- 
ties of  the  Jews  have  not  yet  been  removed,  and  where  he  cannot 
make  his  power  felt  in  the  higher  walks  and  stations  of  public  life, 
practically  the  same  charges  are  urged  against  them  in  the  sta- 
tions of  business  and  trade  with  their  neighbors,  as  being  con- 
trolled by  the  same  dishonest  and  selfish  principles.  Indeed,  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  too,  the  strongest  opposition  to  them  arises 
from  their  influence  in  the  business  and  mercantile  worlds,  from 
the  results  of  their  crowding  their  Aryan  tieighbors.  The  argu- 
ment is  as  yet  chiefly  an  economic  one,  the  underlying  ethical  prob- 
lem being  used  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  This  explains  why  so 
much  of  bitter  antagonism  and  contention  has  found  its  way  into 
the  course  of  the  debate.  The  interests  involved  concern  too  much 
the  practical  ups  and  downs  of  daily  life  and  the  every-day  struggle 
for  existence  to  have  as  yet  reached  the  higher  plane  of  pure  ethics 
and  morals. 

In  accordance  with  this  state  of  affairs  are  also  the  remedies 
proposed.     The  sum  and  substance  of  these  is  the  legal  limitation 
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of  the  Jewish  sphere  of  labors  and  rights.  No  suggestion  of  better 
instruction  or  eonyiction  of  false  moral  views  is  proposed,  except 
by  the  positive  Christian  men  among  the  anti-Semitics.  In  the 
words  of  the  ''  Eottechismus  "  :  **  The  Emancipation  of  the  Jews 
is  to  be  abrogated;  they  are  to  be  placed  under  special  alien 
laws." 

From  this  bird*s-eye  view  of  one  of  the  strangest  of  modem 
social  problems  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  a  real  and  perma- 
nent one,  and  cannot  be  banished  until  the  conditions  that  give 
rise  to  it  have  been  changed.  It  is  of  course  superficial  to  say  that 
its  whole  existence  is  based  upon  a  great  mistake.  The  indications 
are  that  the  controversy  will  grow  intensively  and  extensively  in 
the  near  future.  The  various  phases  of  its  ups  and  downs  merit 
the  closest  attention  and  study. 

George  H.  Schodde. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACT. 

The  last  number  of  the  Review  contained  an  editorial  describing  the 
"  Australian  Ballot  System  "  soon  to  go  into  operation  in  this  State,  and 
expressing  the  opinion  that  this  measure,  although  a  desirable  one,  was 
not  likely  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  advocates  in  the  way  of  pre- 
venting the  bribery  of  voters.  One  of  the  facts  presented  in  support  of 
this  opinion  was  the  passage  by  Parliament  of  a  Bill  aimed  at  uprooting 
electoral  corruption,  ten  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot. 
We  wish  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  latter  measure. 

It  is  the  most  carefully  devised,  and  probably  the  most  effective  law 
ever  framed  in  the  interest  of  electoral  purity,  and  therefore  may  be 
presumed  to  contain  valuable  suggestions  to  Americans  who  are  seeking 
legislative  safeguards  against  the  bribery  of  voters.  The  suggestive 
value  of  the  law  is  the  sole  object  of  our  present  examination  of  it,  and 
we  shall  therefore  only  attempt  to  describe  its  leading  features,  and  shall 
only  allude  to  such  even  of  these  as  are  not  especially  characteristic  and 
noveL 

It  was  passed  in  1883,  and  is  styled  the  '^  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Prac- 
tices Prevention  Act"  It  aims  to  prevent  corrupt  voting  by  certain 
prohibitions  laid  upon  the  voter,  and  by  others  laid  upon  the  candidate. 
The  voter  is  deterred  from  receiving  bribes  by  a  penalty  more  stringent 
than  previous  legislation  had  attached  to  this  offense.  The  punishment 
for  '*  personation,"  or  voting  under  an  assumed  name,  is  fdso  increased. 
This  part  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Act  need  not  detain  us.  Its 
original  and  effective  features  are  the  prohibitions  laid  upon  the  candi- 
date.    In  these  its  value  as  a  preventive  measure  plainly  lies. 

Certain  acts  which  he  may  commit  in  trying  to  secure  votes  are  styled 
'^corrupt  practices,"  and  made  felonious  and  punishable.  These  are 
<'  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence."  A  candidate  for  Parliament 
proved  guilty  of  one  of  these  offenses  is  liable  '^  to  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 500^.,  to  a  ten  years'  incapacity  of  voting  in  a  parliamentary  or 
other  public  election,  and  incapacity  for  ten  years  from  being  elected  to 
Parliament,  and  from  holding  any  public  or  judicial  office  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act." 

The  Act  puts  further  restraint  upon  candidates  by  forbidding  certain 
election  practices  wMch  are  unnecessary,  and  easily  degenerate  into  in- 
struments for  corrupting  voters.  These  are  the  employment  of  an  undue 
number  of  assistants  in  canvassing,  etc.,  providing  conveyances  to  or 
from  the  poUs,  engaging  more  committee-rooms  than  are  needed,  engaging 
public  houses  for  committee-rooms.  All  these  practices  are  declared 
^^  illegal,"  and  a  candidate  found  guilty  of  any  of  them  is  deprived  of 
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his  seat  (should  he  have  been  dechired  elected),  and  subjected  to  ad- 
ditional penalty. 

Here  we  find  the  law  not  only  forbidding  evil  acts,  but  limiting  proper 
ones,  on  the  ground  that  in  their  excess  they  are  presumably  perverted 
to  corrupt  ends ;  for  example,  it  declares  that  only  a  specified  number  of 
employees  are  likely  to  be  used  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  a  canyass, 
and  that  therefore  no  more  than  these  may  be  employed.  A  candidate 
is  allowed  to  employ  only  one  general  election  agent,  **  one  polling  agent 
for  each  polling  station,  and  one  clerk,  one  messenger,  and  one  committee- 
room  for  each  500  electors."  So  the  Act  tries  to  prevent  bribery  not 
only  by  threatening  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  a  bribe  with 
punishment,  but  by  taking  from  the  candidate  certain  effective  instru- 
ments of  indirect  bribery. 

It  goes  further  in  the  endeavor  to  restrain  the  candidate.  It  tries  to 
deprive  him  not  only  of  certain  instruments  of  corruption,  but  of  the 
power  wMch  can  create  others,  once  these  are  wrested  from  him,  that  is, 
money.  It  would  let  him  have  as  a  candidate  only  so  much  as  he  can 
use  for  proper  expenses.  Accordingly,  it  forbids  his  spending  for  the 
various  objects  connected  with  his  candidature,  exclusive  of  his  own  neces- 
sary personal  expenses  and  those  of  his  election  agent,  more  than  350^ 
^'  where  the  number  of  registered  voters  does  not  exceed  2,000.  If  that 
number  is  exceeded,  380^.  is  allowed,  with  an  addition  of  80^.  for  each 
1,000  electors  above  2,000.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  joint  candi- 
dates the  maximum  amount  of  expenses  other  than  personal  or  returning 
officers'  expenses  shall  for  each  of  such  candidates,  if  there  are  two,  be 
reduced  by  one  fourth,  and  if  more  than  two  joint  candidates  by  one 
third." 

To  prevent  the  candidate  from  expending  more  than  the  specified  sum, 
it  is  required  *'  that  a  statement  of  accounts  shall  be  made  to  the  return- 
ing officer  within  thirty-five  days  after  the  poU  has  been  taken,  specifying 
the  moneys,  securities,  etc.,  which  have  been  provided  for  the  purposes 
of  the  election,  and  the  persons  by  whom  they  have  been  provided,  giving 
also  full  particulars  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  has  been  spent, 
with  receipts  and  biUs  for  every  item  over  forty  shillings,  and  the  name 
and  description  of  every  individual  who  has  been  paid  for  his  services. 
The  return  must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  from  both  the  candi- 
date and  his  agent  certifying  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  ac- 
counts, the  candidate  also  solemnly  declaring  that  he  will  not  provide  any 
further  moneys  for  the  expense  of  the  election.  This  document  must  be 
signed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  penalty  for  making  a  false 
declaration  is  seven  years*  penal  servitude,  or  fine  and  imprisonment  at 
discretion." 

This  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Act,  and  that  which 
chiefly  makes  it  a  really  preventive  measure.  It  is  of  comparatively 
little  use  to  point  out  and  prohibit  specific  ways  of  corrupting  voters,  so 
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long  as  the  power  to  corrupt  them  remaiiis,  for  this  will  be  likely  to  find 
others.  But  if  the  power  is  taken  away,  the  evil  work  ceases.  And  that 
the  legislation  in  question  has  taken  that  power  from  candidates  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  by  English  writers. 

Indeed,  the  provisions  of  tiie  Act  regarding  election  expenses  are  so 
stringent  that  they  cannot  be  easily  evaded,  and  its  penalties  so  severe 
that  they  certainly  will  not  be  disregarded.  The  praise  g^ven  to  it  by 
an  Englishman  of  experience  in  politics  does  not  seem  exaggerated. 
''  The  conception  of  thb  device  to  outwit  bribery  was  an  inspiration  of 
genius  which  ought  to  immortalize  its  author.  Politicians,  sick  of  elec- 
toral corruption,  and  hopeless  of  reform,  cried  '  Eureka,'  when  they  saw 
the  draft  of  the  new  bilL  Other  remedies  attack  the  branches,  this  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Other  remedies  make  corrupt  pr^tices  dangerous, 
this  makes  them  impossible.  Other  remedies  seek  to  cure ;  this  seeks  to 
prevent,  which  is  a  more  excellent  object,  besides  being  more  feasible." 

Such  suggestive  value  as  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has  for  our  politics 
plainly  lies  in  this  section  of  it.  We  cannot  hope  to  check  electoral 
corruption  merely  by  passing  laws  which  reproduce  its  severity  in  punish- 
ing the  giver  and  receiver  of  bribes.  These  offenses  are,  &om  their 
nature,  difficult  of  proof.  And  the  personal  motives  which  impel  men 
to  bring  other  immoralities  to  justice  do  not  operate  regarding  them. 
'^  Bribery,*'  as  has  been  weU  said,  '^  like  smuggling,  infringes  no  personal 
rights,  and  therefore  has  to  fear  no  prosecutor  urged  by  a  sense  of  injury 
and  loss  to  discover  and  punish  the  wrong-doer."  Any  important  ser- 
vice which  legislation  may  render  in  the  way  of  checking  the  evil  whose 
magnitude  so  alarms  us,  it  must  do  in  the  way  of  prevention.  Is  any 
preventive  measure  so  likely  to  be  effective  as  one  that  takes  away  the 
power  to  bribe  to  any  large  extent  ? 

And  cannot  legislation  be  framed  here  as  in  England  which  will  do 
this? 

Evidentiy  the  task  of  devising  legislation  for  one  of  our  States  (for 
such  matters  do  not  seem  to  lie  within  the  province  of  Congressional 
action)  would  be  weighted  with  special  difficulties.  The  greater  number 
of  elections  taking  place  among  us,  and  the  control  which  the  executive 
committee  of  each  party  has  of  the  canvass  made  on  behalf  of  its  can- 
didates, make  it  harder  than  in  England  to  find  out  how  money  is  spent 
for  campaign  uses.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  easy  here  to  determine 
how  much  might  be  employed  for  legitimate  purposes.  But,  at  any  rate, 
a  law  might  be  made  which  should  bring  to  public  knowledge  the  amount 
spent.  Suppose  that  the  State  executive  committee  of  each  party  were 
obliged,  at  least  after  every  presidential  election,  to  publish,  under  oath, 
an  account  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  campaign,  and  made 
liable  to  penalty  if  the  statement  should  be  proved  false  in  any  essential 
particular.  Misleading  statements  would  be  presented  in  reliance  on  the 
difficulty  of  proving  their  falsity  ?     Perhaps  so ;  but  would  not  a  party 
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suffer  seriously  from  being  represented  by  men  who  would  deliberately 
perjure  themselves,  and  run  the  risk  of  exposure  and  its  consequences  ? 
.  Many  men  not  above  an  indirect  connection  with  corruption  would  refuse  a 
position  requiring  such  scandalous  and  withal  perilous  immorality  as  this. 
Or  campaign  funds  would  g^  through  other  hands  than  through  those  of 
the  State  committee  ?  But  the  committee  could  be  obliged  to  tell  of  the 
employment  of  those  funds,  if  it  knew  of  them.  No  doubt  secret 
means  of  bribery  could  be  employed,  but  eridently  much  less  could  be 
accomplished  by  them  than  is  now  accomplished  by  the  recognized  party 
action.  Legislation  cannot  prevent  electoral  bribery ;  this  can  only  be 
secured  by  elevating  the  moral  standards  of  the  people.  But  legislation 
can  prevent  party  organization  from  becoming  the  recog^zed  instrument 
of  electoral  corruption.  It  can,  for  example,  prevent  the  party  committee 
of  a  *'  pivotal ''  State  from  receiving  and  using  a  great  corruption  fund  on 
the  eve  of  a  presidential  election,  —  and  reaping  a  rich  political  harvest 
as  the  result  of  its  evil  doing.  The  moral  sense  of  the  nation  will  secure 
such  legislation  as  soon  as  its  probable  value  is  clearly  seen. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  PERTAINING  TO  CREED  SUBSCRIPTION. 

OvEBTUBES  are  coming  up  from  Presbyteries  to  Assemblies,  both  in 
Scotland  and  America,  asking  that  the  assent  of  ministers  to  the  Westh 
minster  Confession  may  in  future  be  accompanied  with  qualifying  clauses, 
or  that  certain  sections  of  the  Confession  may  be  revised.  The  move- 
ment has  obtained  considerable  headway  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  has  made  a  start  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Fdinburgh,  held  about  the  first  of 
February,  IVofessor  Blaikie  moved  that  an  overture  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Assembly,  setting  forth  that,  whereas  the  Confession  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  in  harmony  with  her  present  and  living  faith,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Assembly  should  take  the  whole  subject  into  considera- 
tion, with  a  riew  to  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  formula.  After 
some  discussion  the  meeting  adjourned  one  week,  when,  after  further 
debate,  a  vote  was  taken,  with  the  result  that  35  voted  for  and  30  against 
transmitting  the  overture  to  the  Assembly.  The  same  subject  was  de- 
bated in  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  and  by  a  vote  of  71  to  19  a  request 
was  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  praying  that  the  whole  matter  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  There  was  also  the  same  week  a  meeting  of 
the  Aberdeen  Presbytery,  at  which  it  was  voted  unanimously  to  transmit 
a  similar  overture  to  the  Greneral  Assembly.  The  action  taken  by  these 
three  important  Presbyteries  will,  of  course,  bring  the  matter  squarely 
before  the  Assembly  at  its  approaching  meeting. 

The  causes  which  lie  back  of  this  movement  scarcely  need  to  be  stated. 
There  are  several  statements  of  the  Westminster  Confession  which  are 
considered  erroneous  or  misleading,  more  especially  the  statements  con- 
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ceming  the  pretention  of  the  non-elect  and  the  moral  inability  of  man. 
Also  the  absence  of  certain  truths,  except  by  incidental  allasion,  especially 
of  the  tmth  of  God's  love  to  all  mankind,  and  his  offer  of  salvation  to 
all  men,  is  so  serious  an  omission  that  the  Confession  is  felt  to  be  a  mis- 
leading representation  of  the  gospel.  So  many  clergymen  and  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  have  conscientious  scruples  about  accepting  the 
Confession  as  a  doctrinal  standard,  that  it  seems  to  have  become  a  neces- 
sity to  modify  the  conditions  of  subscription,  if  not  to  supply  defects  by 
additional  clauses.  The  movement  has,  doubtless,  been  hastened  by  the 
practice  which  has  obtained  for  ten  years  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  of  accepting  the  Confession,  with  seven  additional 
dedaralaons,  intended  to  correct  and  enlarge  the  doctrine  of  that  standard. 
It  was  voted,  in  1879,  by  the  Sjmod  of  the  United  Church,  in  reference 
to  subscribing  the  Confession,  as  follows :  '^  This  acknowledgment  being 
made  in  view  of  the  explanations  contained  in  the  declaratory  act  of 
the  Synod  there  anent"  The  explanatory  statements  then  adopted 
are  given  entire  in  the  foot-note  below.^    It  has  not  been  intimated  that 

^  "  Whereas  the  formala  in  which  the  Subordinate  Standards  of  this  Church 
are  accepted  requires  assent  to  them  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
Soriptui«s  are  understood ;  whereas  these  Standards,  being  of  human  com- 
position, are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  the  Church  has  already  allowed  excep- 
tion to  be  taken  to  their  teaching,  or  supposed  teaching,  on  one  important  sub- 
ject ;  and  whereas  there  are  oUier  subjects  in  rega^  to  which  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  set  forth  more  fully  and  clearly  the  view  which  the  Synod 
takes  of  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  therefore  the  Synod  hereby  declares 
as  follows :  — 

"  1.  That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  as  tauffht  in  the  Standards, 
and  in  consistency  therewith,  the  love  of  Grod  to  all  mankind,  his  gift  of  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  free  offer 
of  salvation  to  men,  without  distinction,  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  perfect 
sacrifice,  are  matters  which  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  regarded  by  this 
Church  as  vital  in  the  system  of  gospel  truth,  and  to  which  due  prominence 
ought  ever  to  be  given. 

'<  2.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  including  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion to  eternal  life.  Lb  held  in  connection  and  harmony  with  the  truth  that  Crod 
is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  ; 
and  that  he  has  provided  a  salvation,  sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and  offered 
to  all  in  the  gospel ;  and  also  with  the  responsibUity  of  every  man  for  his 
dealing  with  the  free  and  unrestricted  offer  of  eternal  life. 

«  3.  That  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity  and  of  his  loss  of  <  all  ability 
of  will  to  any  spiritual  eood  accompanying  salvation '  is  not  held  as  implying 
such  a  conditiou  of  man^  nature  as  would  affect  his  responsibility  under  the 
law  of  Crod  and  the  gospel  of  Christ '^  or  that  he  does  not  experience  the 
striving  and  restraining  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod ;  or  that  he  cannot 
perform  actions  in  any  sense  good,  although  actions  which  do  not  spring  from 
a  renewed  heart  are  not  spiritually  good  or  holy,  — such  as  accompany  salva- 
tion. 

"  4.  That  while  none  are  saved  except  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and 
b^  the  eiace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  where,  and  how  it  ]pleaseth 
him  ;  wbjle  the  duty  of  sending  the  eospel  to  the  heathen  who  are  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, sin,  and  miserv,  is  dear  and  imperative ;  and  while  the  outward  and 
ordinary  means  of  salvation  for  those  capable  of  being  called  by  the  Lord  are 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel :  in  accepting  the  Standards  it  is  not  required  to 
be  held  that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are  lost,  or  that  Grod  may  not  extend  his 
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the  doctrinal  parity  of  clergymen  in  the  United  Church  has  heen  affected 
unfavorably  by  reason  of  the  widened  basis  of  subscription  as  was  feared 
and  predicted  by  many.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conspicuous  advantage 
has  been  secured  of  entire  satisfaction  with  the  terms  of  subscription, 
80  that  friction  and  restiveness  at  that  point  have  disappeared.  There 
are  not  wanting  those  in  the  discussions  now  going  on  in  the  Free  Church 
who  are  full  of  apprehensions  in  view  of  the  proposed  relaxation  of 
dogma.  These  objectors  do  not  contend  that  the  Confession  is  free  from 
serious  faults,  but  that  if  amendment  begins  there  is  no  knowing  where 
it  will  end,  that  the  real  desire  of  those  pressing  on  the  mov^nent  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  Confession,  and  that  many  of  them  wish  to  get  rid  of  the 
Bible,  that  it  is  the  entering  of  the  small  end  of  a  wedge  which  will 
break  the  Church  into  shivers  and  splinters.  As  such  objections,  how- 
ever honestly  held,  are  always  made  when  any  change  is  proposed,  and 
as  they  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  case  in  hand,  which  is  a  perfectly 
definite  demand,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  have  no  great  weight, 
while  the  doctrinal  harmony  which  exists  in  the  United  Church  since 
modifications  were  agreed  on  has  become  a  complete  reply  to  all  such 
objections.  One  of  the  ministers  in  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  emphasized 
the  good  results  in  the  sister  church,  and  considered  it  a  providential 
indication  for  the  Free  Church.^ 

j^raoe  to  any  who  are  without  the  pale  of  ordinary  means,  as  it  may  seem  good 
m  his  sight. 

<<  5.  That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  his  authori^ 
and  duty  in  the  sphere  of  religion  as  taoffht  in  the  Standards,  this  Church 
holds  that  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  is  the  omy  King  and  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  <  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church  which  is  his  body ' ;  disapproves  of 
all  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intderant  principles  in  religion ;  and  de- 
clares, as  hitherto,  that  she  does  not  require  approval  of  anything  in  her 
Standards  that  teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach,  such  principles. 

*'  6.  That  Christ  has  laid  it  as  a  permanent  and  universal  obligation  upon  his 
Church  at  once  to  maintain  her  own  ordinances,  and  to  *  prea(£  the  gospel  to 
every  creature ' ;  and  has  ordained  that  his  people  provide  by  their  freewill 
offerings  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  obligation. 

"  7.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto  observed  in  this  Church, 
liberty  of  opinion  is  allowed  on  such  points  in  the  Standards,  not  entering  into 
the  substance  of  the  faith,  as  the  interpretation  of  the  *  six  days '  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  ;  the  Church  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this  liberty 
to  the  injury  of  its  unity  and  peace."  —  From  article  on  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encydapcedia  ofReliaious  Knowledge. 

^  "In  the  course  of  a  temperate  and  otherwise  admirable  address,  Mr. 
Stalker  said  he  attached  immense  importance  to  what  had  been  done  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  He  believed  they  acted  with  great  wisdom,  and 
it  was  a  providential  leading  for  this  Church,  showing  how  they  might,  without 
compromising  their  evangenoal  character,  make  legitimate  concessions  to  the 
demands  that  were  being  made.  The  subject  came  up  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  a  somewhat  irritating  way.  There  were  some  rather  noisy 
g>irits  who  pushed  the  subject  to  the  front,  and  the  first  thing  the  Supreme 
ourt  of  that  Church  had  to  do  was  to  censure  those  who  had  brought  up  the 
subject.  In  spite  of  this,  men  like  Dr.  Cairns,  Dr.  Ker,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Thompson  took  up  the  subject,  and  produced  a  document  in  the  form  of  a 
Declaratory  Act,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  most  precious  document.    Of 
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An  overtare  on  the  same  subject  was  submitted  at  its  last  session  to 
the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh  of  the  United  States, 
and  referred  to  the  Assembly  of  the  present  year.  This  overture  has  in 
view  revision  of  the  Confession,  and  reads  as  follows :  ''  The  Presbytery 
of  Nassau  hereby  respectfully  overtures  the  Greneral  Assembly  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  revise  Chapter  3,  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
(with  especial  reference  to  Sections  3, 4, 6,  and  7),  on  the  ground  that  in 
its  present  form  it  goes  beyond  the  Word  of  God,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
convictions  and  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  very  many  of  our  most 
worthy  and  thoughtful  members ;  and  that  said  revision  be  sent  down  to 
the  Presbyteries,  and,  if  accepted  by  them,  be  substituted  for  Chapter  3, 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith.*'  The  chapter  referred  to  is  concerning 
God's  eternal  decrees,  and  the  objectionable  sections  are  given  in  the  ac- 
companying foot-note.^  Subscription  to  the  Confession  is  modified  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  by  the  affirmation  that  it  is  received 
as  *'  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scripture,"  but 
in  Scotland  there  is  not  even  as  much  latitude  of  interpretation  suggested 
in  the  terms  of  subscription.  It  is  noticeable  in  this  connection  that  the 
founders  of  Andover  Seminary  eighty  years  ago  shaped  their  creed  so  as 
to  remove  from  the  doctrine  of  God's  decrees  those  statements  concerning 
reprobation  and  pretention  to  which  all  the  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country  still  subscribe,  and  which  the  overture  just  re- 
ferred to  seeks  to  remove.  At  various  points,  indeed,  the  Andover 
Creed,  while  apparently  enlarging  the  brief  answers  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  really  substitutes  improved  statements  for  some  of  the  objec- 
tionable declarations  of  the  longer  Confession.     Those  agreements  of 

coarse,  he  did  not  propose  to  dictate  to  the  Assembly  as  to  how  it  should  act ; 
but  it  might  be  weU  to  draw  attention  to  what  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
bad  done,  in  order  to  see  how  certain  advantages  might  be  secured.  They 
were  coming  to  understand  far  better  than  their  fathers  that  thev  might  hold 
some  things  for  truth,  and  even  for  precious  truth,  but  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary  that  every  man  should  pin  his  faith  to  them."  —  From  report  in  The 
Christian  World  of  February  14, 1889. 

^  '*  Section  3.  By  the  decree  of  Grod,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory, 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  fore- 
ordained to  everlasting  death. 

*'  Section  4.  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained,  are 
particularly  and  unchangeably  designed ;  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and 
definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished. 

**  Section  6.  As  Grod  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by 
the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the  means  there- 
unto. Wherefore  tiiey  who  are  elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam  are  redeemed 
by  Christ,  are  effectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ  by  his  Spirit  working  in 
due  season  ;  are  iustified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  bv  his  power  through 
faith  unto  salvation.  Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually 
called,  jnstifled,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only. 

"  Section  7.  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the  un- 
searchable counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth  mercy 
as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass 
bv,  and  to  ordain  them  to  oishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his 
glorious  justice." 
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New  England  theology  were  eightj  years  in  advance  of  the  overtures  of 
local  Preshjrteries  in  Scotland  and  America,  and,  it  may  yet  prove,  a 
century  in  advance  of  essential  revisions  of  the  Westminster  Standards. 

It  should  be  added,  that  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  which 
has  had  a  rapid  growth  since  the  union  in  1876,  although  the  Westminster 
Confession  was  never  subscribed,  but  only  accepted  as  a  statement  of 
Scriptural  truth,  an  entirely  new  Confession  has  been  prepared  and  is 
now  under  consideration  by  all  its  congregations. 

It  would  be  idle  to  predict  the  success  or  &dlure  of  these  movements, 
but  quite  easy  to  predict  the  course  of  discussion.  In  support  of  pro- 
posed changes  will  be  the  conscientious  scruples  of  men  who  are  thor- 
oughly evangelical,  but  who  object  to  various  statements  of  the  Confes- 
sion ;  there  will  be  the  feeling  of  those  who  personally  are  undisturbed 
in  their  subscription,  yet  are  convinced  that  a  wrong  impression  is  quite 
generally  given ;  and  there  will  be  the  feeling  that  the  requirements  of 
the  present  are  more  sacred  than  the  doctrinal  formulas  of  the  past.  In 
opposition  to  the  proposed  changes  will  be  a  strong  and  even  affectionate 
attachment  to  the  theolo^cal  standard  which,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  has  been  inseparable  from  Presbyterianism ;  there  will  be  the  belief 
that  there  are  but  few  relatively  who  are  disturbed,  and  that  their  ortho- 
doxy is  rather  doubtful ;  and  there  will  be  the  feeling  that  such  changes 
as  might  be  agreed  on  now  would  g^ve  only  temporary  satisfaction,  and 
that  further  changes  would  be  called  for.  At  present,  the  party  in 
favor  of  change  seems  to  have  more  strength  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
America. 

The  significance  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  disclosure  it  makes  of 
what  we  recently  emphasized,  that  the  cleavage  of  doctrinal  opinion  is 
within  the  denominations  rather  than  between  them,  that  in  one  form  or 
another  each  of  the  great  religious  bodies  is  working  out  the  same  problem 
as  between  conservatism  and  progress,  and  that  all  are  developing  in  the 
same  general  direction. 

The  adoption  of  proposed  clianges  would,  in  itself  considered,  have  no 
special  importance,  for  they  are  not  at  points  where  there  is  radical  dis- 
agreement. It  might,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  is  disposed 
to  defend  the  objectionable  statements  on  their  own  merits.  Nothing  is 
proposed  but  the  removal  of  a  few  excrescences  and  contradictions  which 
are  generally  recognized,  and  the  addition  of  certain  truths  on  which  all 
are  agreed,  but  which  have  been  omitted  from  the  Confession.  So  that, 
if  all  which  has  been  proposed  should  be  accomplished,  the  visible  result 
would  merely  be  a  Confession  brought  more  nearly  into  accordance  with 
the  belief  of  those  who  subscribe  it.  But  as  an  indication  of  progress 
already  made,  and  of  the  direction  in  which  progress  of  religious  thought 
may  be  expected,  and  as  an  indication  that  rigid  standards  of  doctrine 
cannot  insure  identity  of  belief,  nor  save  any  denomination  from  the  agita- 
tions inseparable  from  modern  Uf e,  the  movement  is  significant  in  a  high 
degree. 
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CHURCH  HOSPITALITY. 
So  far  as  we  haye  noticed  in  the  discussions  about  church  hospitality, 
which  the  St.  Thomas  incident  has  called  out,  very  little  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  condition  under  which  church  pews  are  owned  or  rented. 
Every  pew  is  held  under  the  controlling  condition  that  it  is  to  be  put  to 
religious  uses,  which  of  course  implies  that  no  religious  obligations,  like 
hospitality,  are  to  be  denied  in  the  holding  of  it.  The  moral  and  to 
some  extent  legal  distinction  of  a  church-building  is,  that  no  one  can 
have  such  personal  and  arbitrary  rights  in  it  as  in  other  property.  We 
say  the  legal  distinction,  because  there  are  obligations  to  the  public 
which  are  acknowledged  in  the  exception  of  church  property  from  taxa- 
tion. The  State  excepts  such  property  from  taxation,  not  because  it  is 
unproductive,  but  because  it  is  assumed  to  be  productive  of  the  public 
welfare.  In  other  words,  the  State  grants  privileges  to  a  church  because 
it  is  a  church  and  not  a  religious  club ;  and  a  Christian  Church  is  sup- 
posed to  exemplify  in  its  worship  and  charity  the  twofold  command  of 
its  Lord :  '^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

We  emphasize  this  principle  because  if  the  principle  be  accepted  and 
acted  upon,  the  method  is  of  littie  account  —  pews  maybe  owned  or 
rented  or  free.  And  because  it  is  equally  true  that  if  the  principle  be 
not  accepted,  the  method  is  of  no  avail :  it  will  make  no  difference 
whether  the  pews  are  owned  or  rented  or  free.  The  owner  of  a  pew 
can,  if  he  will,  make  a  stranger  entirely  at  home ;  and  the  regular  occu- 
pant of  a  free  seat  can,  if  he  will,  make  his  neighbor  extremely  uncom- 
fortable. Everything  depends  upon  the  sense  which  one  has  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  right  to  the  seat  he  may  occupy  or  the  pew  he  may  own  or 
hire.  If  the  moral  condition  on  which  one  holds  a  pew  in  a  church  is 
honestly  acknowledged,  there  will  be  no  serious  question  concerning 
church  hospitality. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  religious  tramps  in  justification  of  the 
habit  of  some  pew-holders.  The  religious  tramp  is  by  no  means  so 
ubiquitous  as  he  is  often  assumed  to  be.  Church-going  outside  the  regu- 
lar supporters  of  the  churches  is  not  an  epidemic'  The  great  majority « 
who  crowd  the  more  attractive  churches  of  the  city  are  strangers,  or 
visitors  from  neighboring  churches,  with  here  and  there  those  from 
among  the  unattached  class,  whom  the  church  professes  to  desire  above 
all  others  to  reach.  The  person  who  indulges  in  religion,  as  in  any  ex- 
citement or  luxury,  is  a  very  trying  person  for  the  devout  church-goer  to 
bear  with,  but  we  may  not  vent  our  impatience  with  him  upon  the  much 
larger  classes  whom  he  does  not  represent 

We  have  referred  to  church  hospitality  as  an  honest  debt  which  the 
pew-holder  owes  to  the  public  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  his  holding. 
We  also  urge  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  forms  of  Christian  be- 
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nevolence.  It  is  the  sharing  with  others  of  that  which  is  to  one*s  self  the 
source  of  the  greatest  spiritual  inspiration  and  strength.  So  one  may 
share  with  others  the  teachings  of  an  inspiring  preacher,  or  the  impres- 
sions from  an  elevating  form  of  worship.  In  no  way  can  one  hope  to 
minister  so  directly  to  the  spiritual  good  of  him,  whom  Christ  calls  his 
neighhor,  as  through  Church  hospitality. 


HISTORICAL   CRITICISM. 


IS  THE  "DESCENSUS"  IN  THE  APOSTLES'  CREED  AN  "INTERPOLA- 
TION" AND  SUPERFLUOUS? 

So  early,  at  least,  as  the  heginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
opinion  began  to  be  current  among  Protestant  theologians  that  the  words 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  He  descended  into  hell,''  were  originally  a 
synonym  for  the  word  "buried."  In  1612  appeared  the  celebrated 
posthumous  polyglot  lexicon  of  Valentine  Schindler,  a  Wittenberg  Pro- 
fessor. Under  ihe  word  Shsol  he  cites  from  the  Nicene  (Constanti- 
nopolitan)  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds,  somewhat  misquoting,  indeed, 
both,  and  notices  that  for  the  article  in  the  one,  "  suffered  under  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  and  was  buried,"  we  find  in  the  other,  "  Who  suffered  for 
our  salvation,  descended  into  hell."  These  last  words  he  understands  to 
mean  "  descended  into  the  grave,"  in  infemum  being  equivalent  to  in 
sepulcrum  ;  and  adds :  "  Afterwards  these  clauses,  '  He  was  buried,'  and 
'  He  descended  into  hell,'  which  signified  one  and  the  same  thing,  were 
joined  together  as  though  they  were  two  and  diverse." 

Somewhat  later  Pierre  du  Moulin,  in  an  acute  and  well-reasoned  dis- 
putation  delivered  in  the  University  of  Sedan  (1631),  puts  the  same 
construction  as  Schindler  upon  the  absence  from  the  Athanasian  Creed  of 
the  articles  respecting  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  descensits.  He  gives,  however,  to  this  article  in  the  Apostles'  Creed 
a  distinct  meaning  from  that  conveyed  by  the  preceding  words,  since  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  in  such  a  Creed  tautology,  nor  what  is  dis- 
pensable as  respects  faith,  and  if  we  were  to  assume  a  repetition  we 
should  expect  the  added  clause  to  be  the  clearer  of  the  two.  He  rejects 
Calvin's  interpretation,  which  referred  the  words  to  Christ's  agony  on 
the  cross.  The  Symbol,  he  says,  already  contains  the  passion  and  cruci- 
fixion. The  arrangement  follows  the  order  of  time.  The  descensus 
cannot  be  understood  of  what  happened  before  death.^ 

^  Molinseus's  compact  little  treatise  De  Descensu  ChrisH  ad  infernos  may 
be  found  in  the  Thesaurus  Theologice  Sedanensia,  Geneva,  1661,  pp.  680-599. 
When  the  treatise  was  first  published  we  cannot  now  say,  but  it  was  prepared 
as  early  as  1631.  Its  author  was  ve^  widely  known.  The  editor  of  the 
Thesaurus  says  of  him,  "  Tota  (xallia,  Germania,  Magna  Britannia,  Helvetia, 
Batavia,  tota  Europa,  totus  denique  Christianus  orbis  novit  quantum  fuerit. 
£am  nominare  sufficiat."  His  early  studies  were  pursued  in  part  at  Cambridge, 
which  afterwards  gave  him  a  doctorate.  He  repeatedly  visited  England.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  a  prebendary  (?)  of  Canterbury;  Professor 
at  Leyden  and  Sedan,  chaplain  to  Catherine  the  sister  of  Henry  I  v.,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  leaders  and  defenders  of  the  French  Reformed  Church. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  century  one  of  its  most  erudite  scholars, 
Grerard  John  Yoss,  quotes  the  opinion  of  Schindler  already  stated,  and 
g^ves  his  own  conclusion  thus :  — 

''  The  Eastern  [Churches]  at  first  understood  bv  the  descent  of  Christ  to  hell 
what  the  Western  denoted  by  the  word  buried,  ana  whereas  earlier  those  who 
used  the  one  omitted  the  other,  afterwards  both  beean  to  be  conjoined.  Indeed, 
in  the  time  of  Rufinus,  that  is  about  the  year  four  hundred,  the  Roman  Church 
itself  was  content  to  remember  the  burial  alone  ;  and  although  it  is  true  that 
the  Church  of  Aquileia  had  both  in  its  symbol,  yet,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
opinion  of  Rufinus,  it  deemed  them  identical  in  signification."  ^ 

Voss  understands  the  words  as  used  in  the  Creed  to  mean  that  for 
three  days  Christ  was  under  the  power  of  death. 

Further  on  in  the  century  appeared  a  work  which  was  translated  into 
English  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  and  which  has  been  very  gen- 
erally esteemed,  Witsius's  '^  Sacred  Dissertations  on  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed."  '    The  author  says  that 

*<  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  anciently  those  Creeds  which  had  the  article  of 
Christ's  descent  into  hell  did  not  contain  the  article  relating  to  the  burial." 
*'  The  church  of  Aquileia,  however,  had  both  in  their  creed,  but  if  we  may 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Rufinus  they  supposed  that  both  had  one  and  the  same 
meaning." 

Witsius  refers  to  Dn  Moulin  and  Yoss,  and  expresses  his  entire  concur- 
rence with  the  latter.  In  explaining  the  **  descensus  "  he  understands  it 
literally  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  metaphorically  of  his  soul  —  that 
is,  the  one  was  buried,  and  the  other  suffered  on  the  cross  "  dreadful  and 
incredible  agonies." 

No  divine,  we  suppose,  of  the  seventeenth  century  exerted  a  greater 
influence  through  his  character  and  attainments  than  Archbishop  Ussher. 
He  was  a  man,  as  Selden  said,  **  of  singular  judgment  and  miraculously 
learned,"  and  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  this  is  his  work,  "  An  Answer 
to  a  Challenge  made  by  a  Jesuit  in  Ireland  "  (1625).  The  eighth  chap- 
ter is  mainly  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  *'  descensus."  Ussher 
suggests  in  me  conclusion  an  interpretation  of  the  article  closely  akin  to 
that  adopted  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  if  not  completely  identical. 
For  our  present  purpose  it  suffices  to  call  attention  to  a  single  passage. 
After  quoting  from  Rufinus  the  opinion  repeatedly  referred  to  by  the 
authors  whom  we  have  already  cited  (most  of  whom  are  subsequent  in 
date),  and  apparently  understanding  it  in  the  same  way,  he  adds :  — 

**  Which  some  think  to  be  the  cause,  why  in  all  the  ancient  symbols  that  are 
known  to  have  been  written  within  the  first  six  hundred  years  after  Christ 
(that  of  Aquileia  only  excepted,  which  RufSnus  followed)  where  the  bnrial  is 
expressed,  there  the  descending  into  hell  is  omitted  ;  as  iu  that  of  Constantino- 
ple, for  example,  commonly  called  the  Nicene  Creed  :  and  on  the  other  side, 
when  the  descent  into  hell  is  mentioned,  there  the  article  of  the  burial  is  past 
over ;  as  in  that  of  Athanasius."  ' 

^  Op,  Tom.  vi.  p.  215  [Hamumiae  EvangeUcae,  c.  xiii].  Yossius  was  held  in 
high  repute  in  England,  being  twice  invited  to  a  chair  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
made  a  canon  of  Canterbury. 

^  The  first  edition  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  1681 ;  an  enlarged  edition  in 
1689.    The  English  translation  bears  the  date  1823. 

*  Works,  vol.  iiL  pp.  341,  342.  Recent  investigation  has  shown  that 
Ussher's  assertion  respecting  the  relation  of  the  two  clauses,  the  burial  and 
the  descensus,  during  the  first  six  centuries  requires  important  modification. 
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We  come  now  to  a  work  which  became  and  has  remained  a  standard 
one  upon  its  theme,  Bishop  Pearson's  ''An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,'' 
which  appeared  as  early  as  1659,  and  received  its  final  form  in  1669.  By 
a  singular  and  inexplicable  mistake  Bishop  Pearson,  throughout  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  article  ^'  He  descended  into  hell,"  wherever  he  has  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  creed  of  Aquileia,  supposes  that  it  lacked  the  word 
buried,  although  in  the  preceding  chapter  he  had  himself  quoted  it  cor- 
rectly. Reinforced  by  this  misapprehension,  he  affirms  even  more  posi- 
tively than  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  any  of  the  subsequent  continental 
scholars  to  whom  we  have  referred,  that  **  the  first  intention  of  putting 
these  words  [he  descended  into  hell]  in  the  Creed  was  only  to  express  the 
burial  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  descent  of  his  body  into  the  gra^e."  ^  The 
learned  Bishop  was  altogether  too  competent  a  patristic  scholar  and  too 
intelligent  an  interpreter  of  the  Creed  to  suppose  that  the  clause  where  it 
appears  added  to  the  word  ''  buried  "  could  signify  the  same  thing,  and 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  Ussher*^  exposition  of  its  meaning,  thou^  no 
allusion  is  made  to  him  by  name.  Without  going  further  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  call  attention  here  simply  to  the  reinforcement  which  his  great 
authority  gave  to  the  opinion  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  "  descen- 
sus "  was  Qie  burial  of  Christ.  Other  writers  had  noted  the  Creed  of 
Aquileia  as  inconsistent  with  this  theory,  and  had  fallen  back  on  an  in- 
terpretation of  Rufinns's  language  which  made  this  writer  (a  presbyter  at 
Aquileia,  and  the  first  author  who  refers  to  the  ''  descensus  "  as  included 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed)  affirm  that  the  words  descendit  ad  ii^fema 
meant  in  the  Aquileian  Creed  the  same  as  did  the  word  sepuUus  in  the 
Roman.  But  now  the  Aquileian  Creed  itself  appeared  as  a  proof  of  the 
iheoiy  of  identity  in  meaning  which  had  become  current,  for  like  the 
Athanasian  it  was  supposed  to  have  omitted  the  *'  burial "  and  inserted 
the  "  descensus,"  thus  making  the  rule  complete  that  in  all  the  ancient 
creeds  when  one  was  used  the  other  was  not. 

After  Bishop  Pearson's  work  had  come  into  general  use  Bishop  Bur- 
net published  *'An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles"  (1699). 
Commenting  on  Article  III.,  ''  As  Christ  died  for  us  and  was  buried,  so 
also  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  went  down  into  hell,"  he  remarks,  — 

** .  .  .  the  article  in  the  Creed,  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  is  mentioned  by 
no  writer  before  Kuffin,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  does  indeed 
speak  of  it :  but  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  neiUier  in  the  symbol  of  the  Roman, 
nor  of  the  Oriental  churches  ;  and  that  he  found  it  in  the  symbol  of  his  own 
church  at  Aqnileia.  But  as  there  was  no  other  article  in  that  symbol  that 
related  to  Christ's  burial,  so  the  words  which  he  gives  us,  descendit  ad  mfemOf 
*  he  descended  to  the  lower  parts,'  do  very  naturaUy  signify  dtirto/,  according 
to  these  words  of  St  Paul,  *  he  ascended  ;  what  is  it,  but  that  he  also  descendea 
first  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.'  And  Ruffin  himself  understood  these 
words  in  that  sense."  ^ 

Here  Pearson's  error  as  to  the  omission  of  the  word  "  buried  "  in  the 
Aquileian  Creed  is  reproduced  without  misgiving. 

In  1702  Peter  King,  subsequently  lord  chancellor  of  England,  pub- 

The  Spanish  Symbol  (Hahn,  Symbole,  1877,  p.  35;  Swainson,  Nicene  and 
Apostles'  CreedSy  p.  163),  the  African  (?)  (Hahn,  p.  42),  the  Sardinian  (?) 
(Hahn,  p.  43),  Gallic  (?)  (lb,  p.  60),  the  Nicene  in  Thrace  {lb.  p.  126^,  the 
Constantinopolitan  (a.  d.  360)  {lb.  p.  129),  all  contain  both  the  burial  and 
the  descensus. 

^  Op.  cit.  p.  426,  Chevallier's  ed. 

2  C^.  cU.  p.  69,  Page's  ed.  1841. 
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liahed  ^'  The  History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  with  critical  obseryations 
on-  its  several  articles."  He  maintained  that  the  descensus  in  the  Creed 
refers  only  to  the  soul  of  Jesus,  and  that  it  was  inserted,  in  part,  in 
order  to  correct  the  error  of  those  who  denied  that  Jesus  had  a  human 
rational  soul,  —  a  theory  which  has  been  refuted.  Falling  into  the  same 
mistake  as  Pearson  and  Burnet,  he  supposed  that  in  the  Aquileian  Creed 
the  descendit  ad  infema  followed  immediately  upon  the  crucifixion,  the 
sepuUus  beiog  omitted,  and  that  in  this  Creed  the  descensus  might  in- 
clude and  si^iify  the  burial ;  *^  but  afterwards,  when  the  Descent  was 
received  ioto  the  Roman  and  Oriental  Creeds,  the  Burial  was  there  re- 
tained." In  such  a  form  of  the  Creed,  he  concludes,  the  Descent  cannot 
be  understood  of  the  burials,  for  we  cannot  suppose  "  a  tautology  in  so 
brief  a  compendium."  The  meaning  of  the  clause,  he  holds,  is  that 
Jesus's  "  spotless  and  immaculate  soid,  by  a  true  and  local  motion,  went 
unto  the  invisible  and  blessed  habitation  of  holy  and  pious  souls,  where  it 
remained  in  peace  and  happiness  with  the  separated  spirits  of  the  faith- 
ful, in  a  triumphant  and  believing  expectation  of  the  time  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, which  was  the  third  day  after ;  when  his  soul  was  delivered  from 
the  power  of  hell,  and  his  body  from  the  corruption  of  the  grave,  accord- 
ing to  that  text  of  the  Psalmist  on  which  this  article  is  founded,  cited  by 
St  Peter  in  Acts  ii.  27,  ^  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither 
wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.' "  ^ 

King's  interpretation,  with  Archbishop  Ussher's,  may  have  occasioned 
the  alternative  reading  admitted  into  the  American  ^^  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  "  He  went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits." 

We  will  not  follow  the  history  further  into  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
simply  call  attention  anew  to  the  authoritative  position  which  the  lUleged 
fact  had  now  won  that  the  Aquileian  Creed,  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Aposties'  containing  the  descent,  omitted  the  word  for  buried ;  and  to  the 
confident  and  general  conclusion  which  had  been  reached  that  originally 
the  clause  *^  He  descended  into  hell,"  was  a  synonym  for  ^'  buried,"  or 
^'  dead  and  buried." 

We  pass  on  nearly  two  centuries,  to  a  statement  in  a  recent  work 
which  is  already  greeted  —  not,  certainly,  without  reason  —  as  "  a  work 
of  profound  learning,"  and  as  written  by  one  who  knows  "what  the 
judgment  of  the  world  has  been  upon  the  points  which  come  up  for 
consideration."  ^  In  his  *< Dogmatic  Theology"  (1888),  Dr.  Shedd  re- 
marks :  — 

^  The  Apostles'  Creed,  in  its  original  form,  read  as  follows  :  *  Suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate  ;  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried  ;  the  third  day  he  rose 
again  from  the  dead.'  This  is  also  the  form  in  the  two  creeds  of  Nice  (325) 
and  Constantinople  (381) ;  a  certain  proof  that  these  great  <Bcumenical  councils 
did  not  regard  the  Descensus  as  one  of  the  articles  of  the  catholic  faith.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  clause,  *  He  descended  into  Hades,'  is  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  creed  of  the  church  of  Aquileia.  Pearson, 
by  citations,  shows  that  the  creeds,  both  ecclesiastical  and  individual,  prior  to 
this  time,  do  not  contain  it.  Burnet  (Thirty-Nine  Articles,  Art.  lU.)  asserts 
the  same.  Rufinus,  the  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  says  that  the  intention  of  the 
Aquileian  alteration  of  the  creed  was  not  to  add  a  new  doctrine,  but  to  explain 
an  old  one :  and  therefore  the  Aquileian  creed  omitted  the  clause  *  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried,'  and  substituted  for  it  the  new  clause,  '  descendit  in  infema.' 

1  Op,  at,  pp.  264,  265,  4th  ed.  1719. 

^  The  Congregatianalistf  January  3, 1889,  p.  6,  notice  of  Shedd's  **  Dogmatic 
Theology." 

VOL.  XI.  — NO.  64.  27 
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Rnfinus  also  adds,  that  *  althoagh  the  preceding  Roman  and  Oriental  editions 
of  the  creed  had  not  the  words  **  He  descended  into  Hades,"  yet  they  had  the 
sense  of  them  in  the  words  "  He  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried." '  rearson  : 
Creed,  Article  V.  The  early  history  of  the  clause,  therefore,  clearly  shows  that 
the '  Hades '  to  which  Christ  was  said  to  hare  descended  was  simply  the  *  grave  ' 
in  which  he  was  buried. 

**  Subsequently  the  clause  went  into  other  creeds.  The  Athanasian  (600) 
follows  that  pf  Aquileia,  in  inserting  the  '  descent '  and  omitting  the  '  burial.' 
...  It  is  almost  mrariably  found  in  the  mediieyal  and  modem  forms  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  but  without  the  omisnony  as  at  first,  of  the  clause, '  was  cruci- 
fied, dead,  and  buried ' ;  two  doctrines  thus  being  constructed^  in  place  of 
a  single  one,  as  at  first  If,  then,  the  text  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  shall  be 
subjected,  like  that  of  the  New  Testament,  to  a  revision  in  accordance  with  the 
text  of  the  first  four  centuries,  the  Descensus  ad  inferos  must  be  rejected  as 
an  interpolation.  .  .  .  The  difference  of  opinion  among  the  fathers  of  the  first 
four  centuries,  together  with  the  absence  of  Scripturid  support  for  it,  is  the 
reason  why  the  Descensus  ad  inferos  was  not  earlier  inserted  into  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed.  It  required  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and 
of  the  medieval  eschatologjr  generally,  in  order  to  get  it  formally  into  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches."  ^ 

The  general  argument  of  Dr.  Shedd,  and  even  certain  special  errors 
of  fact,  will  not  appear  strange  to  one  who  has  followed  our  preceding 
citations.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  he  has  given  us  —  however 
naturally  in  view  of  the  preceding  history  of  thought,  especially  English 
and  American  —  an  accretion  of  error,  and  this  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  correction.  We  offer  these  criticisms  with  a  vivid  conscious- 
ness, in  view  of  the  facts  already  given,  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  ''  to 
err  is  human." 

1.  If  by  the  "  original  form  "  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  meant  its  earliest, 
the  clauses  ^^  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried ; "  do  not  belong  to  it.  The  oldest  known  form  reads,  *'  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate  and  buried."  Dr.  Shedd*s  quotation  is  from  the 
latest  and  most  expanded  text 

2.  Nor  are  the  clauses  he  cites  to  be  found  either  in  the  Nicene  Creed 
or  in  the  Constantinopolitan,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  creed. 

3.  The  import  and  purpose  of  the  statement  respecting  '*  the  first  ap- 
pearance "  of  the  descensus  are  not  clear.  Does  it  refer  to  the  particular 
clause  cited,  its  exact  verbal  form,  or  to  the  fact  which  it  expresses  ? 
To  use,  or  to  available  evidence  of  use  ?  We  will  refer  to  these  points 
farther  on. 

4.  We  come  now  to  a  multiplication  of  errors,  some  of  them  of  long 
standing. 

Rufinns  is  said  to  have  stated  that  the  Creed  was  altered  at  Aquileia  by 
the  insertion  of  the  clause  **  descendit  in  infema  "  ;  that  this  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  clause  *'  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried  " ; 
that  this  latter  clause  was  consequently  **  omitted  "  and  the  other,  which 
was  ^'  new,"  was  ^*  substituted  for  it " ;  that  Rufinns  adds,  that  preceding 
creeds,  which  did  not  contain  the  Aquileian  clause  respecting  the  descenr 
8U8,  affirmed  the  same  thing  in  the  words  "  He  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried,"  as  appears  hj  a  quotation  of  Rufinus's  words,  or  of  Ids  words  as 
translated  by  Pearson ;  and  that  all  this  is  a  proof  that  the  clause  "  He 
descended  into  Hades ''  originally  meant  simply  He  was  *^  buried." 

Upon  this  we  remark :  ^finus  nowhere  says  that  the  insertion  of  the 
clause  "  descendit  ad  infema  "  (not  "  in  infema  ")  was  to  explain  an  old 

1  Dogmatic  Theology,  II.  pp.  604,  605,  607. 
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doctrine ;  nor  that  it  was  made  by  the  Aqaileian  Church ;  nor  that  the 
Aquileian  Creed  ^'  omitted  "  the  clause  *^ was  crucified,  dead  and  buried" ; 
nor  that  any  creed  contained  such  a  clause ;  nor  that  he  had  ever  heard  it ; 
nor  that  the  words  "  descendit  in  "  (or  "  ad  ")  "  inferna  "  were  "  substi- 
tuted for  it,"  or  for  anything ;  nor  that  this  clause  was  "  new."  Nor  are 
the  words  put  in  quotation  marks  by  Dr.  Shedd  a  translation  of  Rufinus's, 
nor  an  exact  reproduction  of  Pearson's  ;  nor  can  we  deem  them  correct, 
whosoever  is  their  author ;  nor  is  there  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  con- 
clusion drawn,  even  if  we  accept  the  facts  as  stated.  Finally,  we  think 
that  all  that  gives  any  seeming  color  of  truth  to  the  inference  drawn  from 
^'  the  early  history  of  the  clause,"  is  itself  a  mistake  as  to  a  fact,  —  into 
which  Dr.  Shedd  has  been  led  by  following  too  confidingly  Bishop  Pear- 
son and  other  seventeenth-century  writers,  —  and  a  misxmderstanding  of 
Rufinus's  testimony.  Since  this  testimony  is  not  only  fundamental  in  the 
matter  immediately  before  us,  but  also  seems  to  us  to  be  very  widely  and 
seriously  misunderstood,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  upon  it  with 
some  particularity. 

Commenting  on  the  first  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  according  to 
the  Aquileian  text,  he  calls  attention  to  the  existence  in  different  churches 
of  additions  to  the  words  which  had  been  preserved  intact  in  the  Roman 
form,  '^  Credo  in  Deo  Patre  Onmipotente,"  and  adds,  that  so  far  as  can 
be  understood  these  additions  were  made  on  account  of  some  heretics, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  '^new  doctrine."  Thus  at  Aquileia 
the  ancients  (^^  majores,"  forefathers,  men  of  a  past  generation)  seem  to 
have  added  the  words  '4nvisibili  et  impassibili"  for  the  purpose  of 
shutting  out  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  particularly  Patripassianism.  Evi- 
dently Rufinus  regards  the  change  as  made  to  meet  a  heresy  of  a  by-gone 
time.  The  tone  of  his  statement,  as  well  as  its  substance,  indicates,  if  his 
explanation  is  correct,  that  the  change  occurred  long  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  —  perhaps  far  back  in  the  preceding  century.  No 
other  addition  is  noted  until  he  comes  to  the  words  of  the  Creed, 
*'  Crucifixus  sub  Pontio  Pilato  et  Sepultus,  Descendit  ad  inferna."  The 
last  clause,  he  says,  is  not  found  in  the  Symbol  of  the  Roman  Church, 
nor  in  the  churches  of  the  East ;  "  yet  the  force  of  the  word  seems  to 
be  the  same,  in  that  He  is  said  to  have  been  <  buried.' "  ^  Proceeding, 
farther  on,  to  establish  by  Scripture  the  Aquileian  article,  he  cites  (witii 
other  texts)  not  only  the  words  "  And  Thou  hast  led  me  into  the  dust  of 
death,"  but  St  Peter's,  *'  Because  Christ  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh, 
but  quickened  in  the  spirit  which  dwells  in  Him,  descended  to  preach  to 
those  spirits  who  were  shut  up  in  prison,  who  were  unbelieving  in  the 
days  of  Noah  " :  and  adds,  that  these  words  *'  show  what  was  tiie  work 
which  He  [Christ]  wrought  in  the  lower  world."  ^ 

This  is  fdl  that  Rufinus  says  on  the  point  before  us.  He  suggests  no 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  Aquileian  Creed  contained  the  de- 
scensus, nor  even  intimates  that  the  addition  was  original  with  that 
church.  He  records  the  fact  that  it  was  an  addition  to  the  Roman  Creed, 
and  not  found  in  the  Eastern  texts,  but  of  its  origin,  history,  date,  he  tells 

^  <*  Sciendum  sane  est  quod  in  Ecdesise  Romanti  symbolo  non  habetur  addi- 
tum,  DsscENDrr  ad  Inferna,  sed  ueque  in  Orientis  Ecclesiis  habetur  hie 
sermo  :  vis  tamen  verbi  eadem  videtur  esse  in  eo  quod  '  sepultus '  dicitar." 

^  **  Unde  et  Petrus  dicit,  Quia  Christus,  mortificatus  earner  vwificatus  autem 
spiritu  qui  in  ipso  habitatf  eis  gtd  in  carcere  conclusi  erant  descendit  spiritibus 
prcedicare,  qui  tncredulifuere  in  diebus  Noe :  in  quo  etiam  quid  operis  egerit  in 
mfemo,  deolaratar." 
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us  nothing.  He  doee,  however,  virtaally  claim  that  it  adds  no  ^^  new 
doctrine  "  to  the  creeds  of  Rome  and  the  East,  for  these  contain  what  it 
expresses  in  their  word  *'  buried." 

How  are  we  to  understand  this  last  declaration  ?  Dr.  Shedd,  with 
other  scholars,  supposes  it  to  affirm  that  Rufinns  understood  the  danse 
*'  descendit  ad  inf  erna  "  to  mean  simply  that  Christ  was  '^  buried,"  that  is, 
was  laid  in  a  "  grave."  But  this  interpretation  is  beset  with  improba- 
bilities. Rufinus  goes  on  to  prove  the  Biblical  truth  of  the  words  "  de- 
scendit ad  inf  erna  "  hy  the  passage  in  1  Peter  iii.  18-20.  There  would 
be  no  relevancy  in  this  citation  u  his  conception  of  the  descensus  was 
merely  Christ's  descent  into  a  grave.  Moreover,  the  clause  '^  descendit 
ad  infema "  is  not  a  substitute  in  the  Aquileian  Creed  for  "  sepultus," 
but  an  addition  to  it,  the  Creed  reading,  as  quoted  and  commented  on  by 
Rufinus,  *^  crucifizus  sub  Pontic  Pilato  et  sepultus,  descendit  ad  infema." 
If  he  had  understood  the  last  clause  to  mean  merely  buried  or  interred, 
he  would  thereby  have  regarded  it  as  a  pure  tautology.  The  key  to 
his  meaning  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  his  suggestion,  in  considering  another 
article  to  which  additions  had  been  made,  that  these  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  new  doctrine.  This  particular  fact,  indeed,  he  does 
not  claim  to  be  true  when  he  discusses  the  **  descensus  "  as  it  stood  in  his 
Creed,  but  his  earlier  language  shows  the  state  of  his  mind,  his  opinion 
that  the  new  doctrine  is  heretical.  He  wishes,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  Aquileian  article  concerning  the  '*  descensus  "  does  not  affirm  some- 
thing wholly  new  or  foreign  to  the  Creed  as  held  at  Rome  and  in  the 
East,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  meaning  is  implied  in  the  common  state- 
ment that  Jesus  was  buried ;  not  as  though  the  ''  descensus "  could  be 
reduced  in  meaning  to  the  mere  conception  of  the  interment  of  Jesus*s 
body,  but  that  the  fact  of .  his  burial  was  intimately  connected  in  thought 
with  his  death,  which  itself  had  relation  also  to  his  spirit  and  its  depart- 
ure to  the  realm  of  the  dead.  The  current  interpretation,  adopted  by 
Dr.  Shedd,  supposes  Rufinus  to  say,  *^  We  mean  at  Aquileia  by  the 
descensus  what  other  churches  mean  by  the  sepuUus,  understood  as  mere 
burial."  What  he  intends  to  say  seems  to  us  to  be,  *'  Other  churches 
include  under  the  sepultus  what  we  express  by  the  descensus  added  to 
the  sepultus.*'  It  is  of  an  addition  to  Uie  "  sepultus,"  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, not  of  a  substitute  for  it,  that  he  is  speaking.  If  we  suppose  him 
to  mean  that  what  was  explicit  in  his  Creed  was  already  implicit  in  other 
forms,  we  relieve  the  very  serious  difficulties  which  attend  the  common 
interpretation.  His  Creed,  on  this  supposition,  contains  no  tautology, 
yet  adds  no  new  doctrine.  It  is  almost  a  decisive  objection  to  the 
common  inteipretation,  apart  from  the  difficulties  already  noticed,  that 
the  ordinary  Christian  belief  in  Rufinus's  day,  and  from  the  earliest 
times,  was  that  Christ  went  at  death  to  Hades,  the  world  of  the  dead. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  on  this  account  that  he  could  have 
intended  to  put  upon  tbe  article  in  his  baptismal  creed  which  affirms  the 
descensus  the  meagre  interpretation  implied  in  the  supposition  that  he 
explained  it  as  sigmfying  merely  the  entombment  of  Jesus's  body.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  we  have  said,  the  conception  of  the  burial  of  our 
Lord,  as  taught  in  the  Creed,  could  easily  be  understood,  and  actually 
was  understood  at  the  time,  to  cover  the  fact  of  Christ's  descent  to 
Hades.^ 

1  The  late  Professor  von  Zezschwitz  (System  der  Katechettk,  Bd.  H.  i.  p.  116) 
refers  in  illustration  and  proof  of  this  point  to  the  Catechetical  Lectures  of 
S.  Cyril  of  Jemsalem,  iv.  11.    Other  passages  are  equally  striking,  as  ziiL  17, 
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This  explanation,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  sheds  light  upon  what,  so 
far  as  oar  reading  goes,  has  usually  been  a  great  puzzle  to  writers  on  the 
Creed  who  have  followed  the  modem  tradition,  namely,  how  the  clause 
"  He  descended  into  Hades  "  ever  came  into  it.  A  common  supposition, 
already  noticed,  ably  mainUdned  by  Lord  Chancellor  King,  has  been,  that 
it  found  favor  on  account  of  its  antagonism  to  ApoUinarianism ;  or,  the 
theory  that  the  divine  Word  in  Christ  took  the  place  of  the  human  spirit 
or  reason.  But  Rufinus  makes  no  such  suggestion,  though,  judging  from 
his  allusion  to  Patripassianism,  he  would  have  done  so  if  the  hypothesis 
were  true.  If,  moreover,  the  addition  had  arisen  from  any  anti-heretical 
or  ulterior  purpose,  he  would  have  been  quite  sure  thus  to  have  explained 
it,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  addition  occurred  in  an  immemorial 
antiquity.  It  is  altogether  more  probable,  on  this  hvpothesis,  and  cer- 
tainly if  the  change  was  comparatively  recent,  that  it  was  in  its  origin 
merely  a  more  distinct  statement  of  what  was  always  understood  to  be 
involved  in  the  words  we  translate  *^  buried,"  namely,  that  Jesus,  at  death, 
went  into  Hades,  the  common  realm  of  the  dead,  and  that  this  is  one  of 
the  elementary  or  cardinal  facts  or  events  in  the  history  of  his  redeeming 
work.  Its  statement  in  the  Creed  was  simply  a  transference  to  it  of 
what  had  been  always  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  —  an  expansion,  in  this 
respect,  like  all  other  additions  which  had  been  made  to  the  first  bap- 
tismal confession,  '^  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod."  In  the 
earliest  known  form,  after  enlargement  began,  we  see  mentioned  only  the 
crucifixion  and  the  burial.  The  one  was  further  explicated  by  the  word 
*^  suffered  " ;  the  other  by  the  descensus  ;  the  latter  forming  at  once  the 
contrast  and  the  beginning  of  the  triumph  signalized  by  the  resurrection 
and  completed  in  the  judgment ;  the  whole  being  the  foundation  of  the 
hope  which  enlarged  die  third  article  to  the  form,  '^  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
holy  Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting." 

5.  We  recur  now  to  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  clause,  *'  He 
descended  into  Hades."  The  statement  that  it  first  appears  ''in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  creed  of  the  church  of  Aquileia,"  can 
only  mean,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  that  Rufinus's  testimony  shows 
that  it  was  there  at  that  date.  He  gives  no  hint  as  to  how  long  it  had 
been  there,  nor  why  it  was  introduceid.  On  this  last  point  we  can  only 
infer  from  his  words  that  he  regarded  it  as  only  a  more  complete  state- 
ment of  what  was  confessed  elsewhere  without  its  use.  It  would  seem 
to  be  natural  for  him,  if  the  change  were  at  all  recent,  to  have  said  so, 
and  to  have  given  some  account  of  its  introduction.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  his  silence  may  arise  from  the  perfect  naturalness  of  the  change  — 
it  never  encountered  any  opposition,  it  needed  no  explanation.  His 
silence,  therefore,  gives  no  sure  indication  as  to  the  time  of  the  change. 
It  is,  however,  of  material  importance  in  another  way.  It  shows  that 
the  question  of  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  clause  does  not  have 
the  significance  Dr.  Shedd  seems  to  attach  to  it  The  real  question  is, 
not  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  Creed,  but  whether  it  belongs  there, 
whether  it  is  there  of  right,  whether  it  came  in  naturally  and  spon- 

ziv.  2,  9, 10.  Cyril  teaches  clearly  and  quite  folly  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
descennUf  connecting  it  with  the  burial,  as  well  as  with  the  resurrection.  It  is 
easy  to  see  in  his  treatment  how  the  thought  of  descent  into  the  tomb  ran  on 
inevitably  to  that  of  the  descent  into  Hades,  —  how  the  one  expanded  into  the 
other  and  implied  it.    His  Lectures  were  delivered  about  a.  d.  347. 
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taneonsly  as  an  expression  of  the  ancient  ffdth  in  its  appropriation  of 
Apostolic  teaching.  On  this  question  Rofinus's  statements,  so  far  as  they 
give  any  indications,  point  in  the  same  direction  with  that  given  us  by 
many  oUier  facts  and  testimonies.  He  finds  it  plainly  tanght  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  betrays  no  consciousness  that  any  church,  or  church-teacher, 
or  heretic  even,  ever  questioned  its  being  a  part  of  the  Christian  faith. 
In  this  he  is  in  entire  accord  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  ancient  faith, 
which  embraces  this  article  wherever  we  come  in  contact  with  it,  in 
Edessa,  in  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Gaul,  at  Alexandria,  at  Carthage,  as 
well  as  in  Italy.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  Apostle  Peter's 
application  to  Christ  (Acts  ii.  31)  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  Psalm 
xri.  10,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  "  descensus  "  was  to  him  an 
indisputable  fact,  and  his  discourse  shows  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  that 
common  Apostolic  teaching  which  historical  science  now  accepts  as  the 
basis  and  primary  impulse  of  the  entire  development  in  the  church  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

6.  In  the  light  of  its  well-known  history  Dr.  Shedd's  suggestion  that 
the  descensus  is  an  '^  interpolation  "  requires  little  comment.  Probably 
everythmg  in  the  Creed  is  an  addition  except  the  simple  confession  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  If  we  take,  however,  the  oldest  known 
form,  then  the  words  *' Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "conceived," 
"  suffered,"  «  dead,"  «  God  "  "  Almighty,"  "  I  beUeve,"  «  catholic,"  "  The 
communion  of  saints,"  "  body,"  "  A^d  the  life  everlasting,"  are  equally 
interpolated  with  the  words  "  He  descended  into  Hades."  In  truth,  the 
word  "  interpolation  "  has  no  proper  application  to  a  growth  like  that  of 
the  Creed,  — no  more  so  than  to  a  branch  of  a  symmetrical  tree. 

7.  Dr.  Shedd  finds  the  cause  of  the  acceptance  by  the  church  of  the 
"descensus  "  in  "the  doctrine  of  purgatory"  and  "tiie  mediaeval  eschar 
tology  generally." 

The  acceptance  of  "  the  doctrine  of  purgatory "  is  usually  dated  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  became  Pope  more  than  two  centu- 
ries after  Rufinns's  baptism  at  Aquileia.  Dr.  Shedd's  theory  runs  counter 
to  very  plain  facts.  The  Eastern  Churches  all  inherited  the  ancient 
faith  in  the  "descensus,"  but  none  of  them  accepted  the  Western  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,^  although  in  other  respects  they  held  opinions  which 
helped  to  bring  in  the  Roman  doctriue.  In  modem  times,  the  Reform- 
ers entered  a  stringent  protest  against  purgatory,  but  held  fast  to  the 
"  descensus."  The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  characterize  the  one  as  "  a  fond 
thing,  vainly  invented  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but 
rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,"  and  yet  they  affirm  of  the  other, 
"  As  Christ  died  for  us  and  was  buried,  so  also  is  it  to  be  believed  that  He 
went  down  to  Hell."  Evidently  the  two  doctrines  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection so  far  as  history  can  testify.  If  any  could  be  traced,  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  would  need  to  be  precisely  reversed  from  that  stated 

1  The  statement  in  The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  66  (1887),  that  the  Confes- 
sio  Dosithei  and  Philaret's  Larger  Catechism  teach  essentially  the  Roman  doe- 
trine  of  Purgatory,  seems  to  us  too  strong.  Grass,  Symbolik  der  griechischen 
Kirche,  says,  guardedly  but  accurately,  "  >fevertheles8  it  remains  true  that  the 
Greek  Church  does  not  know  of  a  JPtirgatory  in  the  strict  sense."  So  Hof- 
mann,  Symbolik,  p.  188.  Such  approaches,  moreover,  to  the  Western  doctrine 
as  may  be  traced  belong  to  the  modem  period,  and  cannot  be  connected  with 
faith  in  the  descensus  as  their  cause.  Dr.  Schaff  says  that  the  Nestorians  "  re- 
pudiate "  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  that  the  Monophysite  sects  (Arme- 
nians, Copts,  etc.)  "know  nothing  of  "  it.  —  (Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  80,  81.) 
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by  Dr.  Shedd,  for  the  *'  descensus  "  had  long  heen  believed  before  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  arose,  and  the  most  that  can  be  claimed  is  that  in 
the  later  centuries  of  the  ancient  era  and  beginning  of  the  mediieval 
there  was  a  predisposition  in  men's  minds  to  dwell  on  everjrthing  con- 
nected with  the  intermediate  state.  Something,  it  is  true,  as  Gtider  has 
noticed,  was  common  to  the  two  conceptions,  namely,  the  thought  of 
^^  deliverance  out  of  a  transitory  intermediate  state,''  ^  but  their  contrasts 
and  even  repugnances  are  more  striking.  Whatever  dogmatic  inter- 
pretation had  been  put  upon  the  ''  descensus  "  it  bore  no  analogy  to,  and 
was  brought  into  no  connection  with,  the  growing  theory  of  penal  sat- 
isfactions which  was  already  controlling  Western  theology.  The  main 
root  of  the  doctrine  of  Pui^tory  was  in  a  legal  conception  of  the  way 
of  salvation ;  the  descemus  was  one  of  the  original  facts  in  a  revelation 
of  salvation  by  faith  in  a  Redeemer.  Hence  when  Gtider  remarks  that 
no  church-teacher  within  his  knowledge  ever  attempted  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  by  an  appeal  to  the  descendit  in  the  Creed,  and  adds, 
that  both  doctrines  were  definitely  held  apart,  with  perfect  consciousness 
of  their  not  belonging  together ;  and  that  the  new  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
instead  of  giving  prominence  to  the  older  one  of  the  "  descensus,"  had 
precisely  the  opposite  effect  and  obscured  it  and  pressed  it  into  the  back- 
ground,—  we  cannot  but  deem  such  facts  as  natural  as  they*  are  sug- 
gestive. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  the  end  of  a  criticism  perhaps  already  too 
extended  to  enter  upon  the  dogmatic  significance  of  the  descensus.  We 
have  accomplished  our  purpose  if  we  have  shown  that  it  stands  in  the 
oldest  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith  neither  as  an  interpolation  nor  as  a 
vain  repetition.  It  stands  there  as  one  of  the  primary  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity —  an  event  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  woiid's  Redeemer.  The 
facts  available  for  eschatology  are  not  so  numerous  that  one  can  be 
spared.  Every  accredited  fact  is  a  foundation-stone  not  only  for  faith  but 
for  thought.  Theology  has  still  a  work  to  do  in  giving  the  "  descensus  " 
its  rightful  place  and  value.  And  the  key  to  the  right  use  of  the  fact  is 
suggested,  we  believe,  by  the  position  of  the  clause  in  the  Creed  —  it  is 
an  arch  from  the  burial  to  the  resurrection ;  it  connects  with  the  passion, 
but  is  the  beginning  of  the  triumph.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  a  clause 
which  seems  at  first  to  have  been  an  expansion  of  the  series  completed 
with  the  word  ^'  buried,"  should  afterwards  have  gained,  as  it  were,  an 
independent  position,  or  even  have  passed  over  to  the  series  beginning 
with  "  the  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  "  —  as  when,  in  the  old 
legend  which  distributed  the  different  parts  of  the  creed  to  the  twelve 
Apostles  as  their  authors,  Philip  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  words 
^'  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried  " ;  and 
Thomas  to  have  added,  *'  He  descended  into  hell,  the  third  day  he  rose 
again  from  the  dead."  The  lowest  depth  of  humiliation  was  Uie  begin- 
ning of  victory.' 

Egbert  C,  Smyth. 

^  Die  Lehre  van  der  Erschemung  Jesu  ChrisH  unter  den  Todten,  p.  179. 

'  Cf.  Guder,  op.  cit.  The  successive  methods  of  punctuating  the  clause 
**  He  descended  mto  Hell,"  in  the  Book  of  Common  rrayer,  are  not  without 
interest  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought.  In  the  Black-Letter  Prayer  Book 
of  1636,  and  in  the  same  revised  in  1661,  the  clause  is  preceded  by  a  comma 
and  followed  by  a  period,  thus  associatine  it  with  the  passion  and  death  of  our 
Lord.    So  it  appears  in  an  Oxford  edition  before  us,  dated  1871.    A  copy  of 
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SOCIAL  ECONOMICS. 


I. 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  AN  ELECTIVE  COUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

For  the  fall  ootline,  and  for  general  aathorities,  to  be  used  under  See- 
tion  I,  see  the  January  number,  pp.  85,  86. 

Sbotion  I.    Thb  Social  Eyolutiom  of  Labor. 

Topic  4.     The  Factory  Sygtenu 

Refkrencbs.  —  History  of  the  Factory  System.  (Chaps.  8,  9,  and 
10.)     Taylor. 

Labor  in  Europe  and  America.     Young. 

Progress  of  the  Nation  (England).  (Sec.  ii,  chap.  2,  see.  iv,  chap.  14.) 
Porter. 

Capital     (Vol.  2.)     Earl  Marx. 

Industrial  Biography.     Smiles. 

An  Inquiry  into  Socialism.     (Chap.  2.)     Kiitop. 

History  of  Prices.     NewhalL 

History  of  Taxation  in  Enghmd.     (VoL  2.)     Dowell. 

Work  and  Wages.     Rogers. 

The  Industrial  Revolution.     Toynbee. 

History  of  English  People.     (Book  ix,  chap.  3.)     Green. 

EneyclopsBdia  Britannica.  Articles  on  Inventors,  Machinery,  Cot- 
ton, etc. 

The  Reign  of  Law.     (Chap,  vil)     The  Duke  of  ArgylL 

The  Evolution  of  the  Relation  between  Capital  and  Labor.  Adam 
Shortt  (Andovbr  Rbvisw,  February,  1889). 

NOTBB. 

The  change  effected  in  the  condition  of  labor  by  the  great  inventions 
which  grave  rise  to  the  factory  system  far  surpassed  all  preceding  changes. 
The  era  of  machinery  is  the  formative  period  in  the  history  of  Indu»- 
trialism. 

Machinery  brought  about  the  following  changes  :  — 

1.  The  consolidation  of  labor.  It  necessiti^ed  the  change  from  the 
cottage  system  to  the  factory  system. 

2.  The  equalization  of  labor.  Individual  skill  and  strength  became 
of  less  value.     Women  and  children  could  do  the  work  of  men.     Inven- 

the  AmericaD  Book,  undated,  but  sanctioned  by  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York 
in  1817,  separates  the  descensus  both  from  the  passion  and  the  resurrection, 
preceding  and  following  the  clause  by  a  semicolon.  The  authorized  and  re- 
vised edition  of  1886,  published  by  £.  &  J.  B.  Toung  &  Co.,  New  Yoric,  pre- 
cedes the  clause  by  a  semicolon  and  follows  it  by  a  comma,  associating  it  with 
the  resurrection,  **  Sujffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  Was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried  ;  He  descended  into  hell.  The  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dtoA  ; " 
etc.  The  corresponding  clause  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  punctuated  thus  in 
the  Black-letter  editions :  **  Who  suffered  for  our  salvation  :  desoended  into 
hell,  rose  again  from  the  dead."  The  American  Episcopal  Church  has  re- 
pealed the  robrio  permitting  the  omission  of  the  descensus  in  the  use  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Dr.  Schan,  Creeds  of  Christendom^  iL  45,  points  the  descensus 
as  a  co-ordinate  clause  with  those  relating  to  the  passion  and  the  resurrectioii. 
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tions  in  machinery  produced  the  same  effect  in  equalizing  laborers  that 
inventions  in  weapons  offensive  and  defensive  produced  in  equalizing 
soldiers. 

3.  The  re-distribution  of  population,  with  the  attendant  effects  upon 
health,  manners,  and  morals. 

4.  The  growth  of  capitalism.  The  existing  relations  of  the  different 
classes  of  small  producers  were  broken  up,  and  society  was  sharply 
divided  between  capitalists  and  wage-earners. 

5.  The  opening  of  new  markets,  the  development  of  new  industries, 
and  the  general  enrichment  of  the  nation,  all  of  which  reacted  upon  the 
laborer  for  the  enlargement  of  his  life. 

1.  Manufactures  of  value^  as  notably  those  in  silks  and  woolens^ 
preceded  the  factory  system.  The  fa/story  system  was  the  outgrowth  of 
inventions  which  facilitated  nuinufacturing  in  cotton, 

2.  Tlie  factory  system  vhzs  the  resuU  of  a  remarkable  succession  of 
inventions  J  no  one  of  which  would  have  prodticed  the  system. 

The  Fly-shnttle  of  John  Kay,  the  Spinning-Jenny  of  James  Har^ 
greaves,  the  Water-Frame  of  Arkwright,  the  "  Crompton "  Mule,  form 
a  series  of  inventions  unparalleled  in  the  multiplication  and  extension 
of  power. 

*'  It  is  an  order  of  facts  observable  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  that  long 
ages  of  comparative  silence  and  inaction  are  broken  up,  and  brought  to  an  end, 
by  shorter  periods  of  almost  preternatural  activity.  And  that  activity  is  gen- 
erally spent  in  path^of  investi^tion,  which,  though  independent,  are  con- 
verging. Different  minds,  pursuing  different  lines  of  thought,  find  themselves 
meetingupon  common  ground.  Such,  in  respect  to  literature,  was  the  period 
of  the  Kevival  of  Learning ;  such,  in  respect  to  reUgion,  was  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  ;  such,  in  respect  to  the  abstract  sciences,  was  the  period  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  of  Galileo,  of  £epler.  Hardly  less  memorable  than  these,  cer- 
tainly not  less  powerful,  as  affecting  the  condition  of  society,  were  those  few 
years  in  the  l^st  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  oentui^,  which  were  marked  by  such 
an  extraordinary  burst  of  Mechanical  Invention.  Hargreaves,  and  Ark- 
wright, and  Watt,  and  Crompton,  and  Cartwright,  were  all  contemporaries. 
They  were  all  woridng  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  direction.  Out  of 
their  inventions  there  arose  for  the  first  time  what  is  now  known  as  the  Fac- 
tory system  ;  and  out  of  the  Factory  system  arose  a  condition  of  things  as 
affecting  human  labour  which  was  entirely  new  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
change  thus  effected  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  relation  in  which  Natural 
Law  stands  to  Positive  Institution  in  the  realm  of  Mind."  —  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  «  The  Reign  of  Law,*'  chap.  7. 

3.  The  productive  power  of  the  factory  system  is  best  seen  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  wealth  of  England^  which  enabled  the  nation  to  bear  the 
enormous  strain  of  taxa>tion  consequent  upon  the  wars  with  Napoleon, 

The  debt  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence was  a  little  over  $630,000,000 ;  at  its  close,  a  little  over 
$1,215,000,000.  Within  ten  years  from  the  close  of  the  American  war 
England  had  committed  herself  to  the  coalition  against  Napoleon,  and 
had  entered  upon  that  series  of  campaigns  which  was  not  to  reach  a  final 
conclusion  till  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815  ;  the  net  result  of  which  to 
the  economical  life  of  the  nation  was  a  debt  now  increased  to  the  as- 
tounding sum  of  over  $4,300,000,000,  with  an  annual  charge  of  over 
$160,000,000. 

(The  debt  of  the  United  States  at  its  highest  point — 1866 — was 
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$2,773,000,000,  while  the  popalation  of  the  United  States  at  that  time 
was  nearly  fourfold  that  of  Great  Britain  in  1815.) 

See  Dowell's  "  History  of  Taxation  in  England,"  voL  2,  page  238. 

4.  The  political  significance  of  the  system  of  industrialism  appeared 
inHhe  new  men  whom  the  system  made  influential  in  deciding^  the 
policy  of  the  government.  The  manafacturer  and  the  merchant  became 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  political  power. 

See  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  Book  ix,  chap.  3. 

5.  The  immediate  moral  and  social  effect  of  the  factory  system  upon 
the  laborer  uhzs  twofold. 

First,  it  created  a  fixed  class  in  society.  It  organized  the  laboring 
class  into  a  social  community.  The  effect  of  this  was  seen  in  a  certain 
depression  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  able  to  look  forward  to  a 
change  of  social  condition,  or  to  a  more  independent  life,  and  to  the  grad- 
ual development  of  a  feeling  of  animosity  toward  those  who  now  became 
capitalists. 

^  The  most  striking  results  of  the  industrial  revolution  have  been  :  frst^  the 
concentration  of  industry  in  the  hands  of  successful  capitalists  ;  second,  the 
creation  of  the  modem  proletariat. ,  The  last  word  is  not  here  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  It  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  name  for  a  class  of  workers 
who  have  practically  nothing   to  depend  on  but  wage-labour  that  is  often 

Srecarious  and  inadequate.  Be  it  also  remembered  that  the  period  of  worst 
egradation  and  impoverishment  for  English  labour  coincided  vrith  the  most 
marvellous  development  of  riches  that  the  world  had  seen  up  to  that  date, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  period  from  1780  to  1850,  from  the  time  steam  came 
into  effective  play  till  tne  middle  of  the  present  century.  Against  this  sad 
destiny  the  individual  worker  could  do  little  to  protect  himself.  He  was  at 
the  mercy  of  forces  over  which  he  had  only  the  most  limited  control.  He  had 
before  hiin  the  alternative  either  to  rise  to  be  a  capitalist,  using  other  men's 
labour,  or  to  be  a  labourer,  used  by  a  capitalist.  The  former  alternative  could 
fall  only  to  a  very  few.  The  mass  sank  into  a  condition  of  economic  depend- 
ency. For  we  must  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  isolated  worker  of  the  olden 
time,  with  his  small  means  of  production,  had  to  disiq>pear  in  proportion  as  the 
revolution  extended.  It  was  a  struggle  between  the  isolated  workman  owning 
his  own  small  capital,  and  the  large  industry.  The  victory  was  to  the  lat- 
ter, to  the  large  system  of  production  with  machinery  moved  by  steam,  with 
large  numbers  of  workmen  organised  and  directed  by  capitalists  oompetiuf 
for  their  own  profit.  The  independent  workman,  utilising  his  own  capital,  had 
on  the  whole  to  disappear."  —  Thomas  Kirkup,  "  An  Inquiry  into  Socialism," 
chap.  2. 

Second.  The  greater  reliance  upon  machinery  had  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  mental  qualification  of  the  workman,  though  this  tendency  was 
in  part  neuti*alized  by  the  new  opportunities  which  the  system  gave  for 
mutual  intercourse  among  worsen.  The  grouping  into  towns  and 
cities  gave  an  intellectual  activity  which  had  not  obtained  nnder  the  cot- 
tage system. 

**  The  starting  point  of  Modem  Industry  is,  as  we  have  shown,  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  instmments  of  labour,  and  this  revolution  attains  its  most  highly 
developed  form  in  the  organised  system  of  machinery  in  a  factory.  Before  we 
inquire  how  human  material  is  incorporated  with  this  objective  organism,  let 
us  consider  some  general  effects  of  this  revolution  on  the  labourer  himself. 

"  A.  Appropriation  of  supplementary  Labour-power  by  Capital,  The  Employ' 
ment  of  Women  and  Children. 

"  In  so  far  as  machinery  dispenses  with  muscular  power,  it  becomes  a  means 
of  employing  labourers  of  slight  muscular  strength,  and  those  whose  bodily 
development  is  incomplete,  but  whose  limbs  are  all  the  more  supple.    The 
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labour  of  women  and  children  was,  therefore,  the  first  thine  sought  forb3r 
capitalists  who  used  machinery.  That  mighty  substitate  for  labour  and 
labourers  was  forthwith  changed  into  a  means  for  increasing  the  number  of 
wage-labourers  by  enroUiue,  under  the  direct  sway  of  capita^  every  member 
of  the  workman's  family  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Compulsory  work 
for  the  capitalist  usuA>ed  the  place,  not  only  of  the  children's  play,  but 
also  of  free  labour  at  home  within  moderate  limits  for  the  support  of  the 
family.  .  .  . 

"  B.  Prolongatian  of  the  working-day, 

"  It  machinery  be  the  most  powerful  means  for  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  labour,  t.  e.  for  shortening  the  working  time  required  in  the  production  of  a 
commodity,  it  becomes  in  the  hands  of  capital  the  most  powerful  means, 
in  those  industries  first  invaded  by  it,  for  lengthening  the  working  day  be- 
yond all  bounds  set  by  human  nature.  It  creates,  on  the  one  hand,  new 
conditions  by  which  capital  is  enabled  to  give  free  scope  to  this  its  constant 
tendency,  and  on  the  other  hand,  new  motives  with  which  to  whet  capital's  ap- 
petite for  the  labour  of  others.  In  the  form  of  machinery,  the  implements  of 
labour  became  automatic,  thines  moving  and  working  independent  of  the 
workman.  They  are  thenceforth  an  industrial  perpettntm  mobile,  that  would  go 
on  producing  forever,  did  it  not  m§et  with  certain  natural  obstructions  in  the 
weak  bodies  and  the  strong  wills  of  its  human  attendants.  The  automaton,  as 
capital,  and  because  it  is  capital,  is  endowed,  in  the  person  of  the  capitalist, 
with  intelligence  and  will ;  it  is  therefore  animated  by  the  lon^g  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  resistance  offered  by  that  repellent  yet  elastic  natural  bar- 
rier, man.  This  resistance  is  moreover  lessened  by  the  apparent  lightness  of 
machine  work,  and  by  the  more  pliant  and  docile  character  of  the  women  and 
children  empWed  on  it.  .  .  . 

"  C.  Intensification  of  Labour, 

"  It  is  self-evident,  that  in  proportion  as  the  use  of  machinery  spreads,  and 
the  experience  of  a  special  class  of  workmen  habituated  to  maclunery  accu- 
mulates, the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  labour  increase  as  a  natural  consequence. 
Thus  in  England,  during  half  a  century,  leugthenine  of  the  working  day  went 
hand  in  hand  with  increasins^  intensity  of  factory  lat>our.  .  .  .  This  condensa- 
tion of  a  greater  mass  of  labour  into  a  nven  period  thenceforward  counts  for 
what  it  really  is,  a  greater  quantity  of  labour.  In  addition  to  a  measure  of 
its  extension,  t.  e,  duration,  labour  now  acquires  a  measure  of  its  intensity  or 
of  the  degree  of  its  condensation  or  density.  The  denser  hour  of  the  ten 
hours'  working-day  contains  more  labour,  t.  e.  expended  labour-power,  than 
the  more  porous  hour  of  the  twelve  hours'  working-day.  The  product  there- 
fore of  one  of  the  former  hours  has  as  much  or  more  value  than  has  the  prod- 
uct of  1^  of  the  latter  hours.  Apart  from  the  increased  yield  of  relative 
surplus-value  through  the  heightened  productiveness  of  labour,  the  same  mass 
of  value  is  now  produced  for  the  capitalist  say  by  3^  hours  of  surplus  labour, 
and  6}  hours  of  necessary  labour,  as  was  previously  produced  by  four  hours  of 
surplus  labour  and  eight  hours  of  necessary  labour."  —  Karl  Marx,  *'  Capital," 
vol.  ii.  part  iv.,  chap.  15. 

6.  For  the  effect  upon  wages,  see  Rogers's  "  Work  and  Wages.'* 

7.  The  greater  evxU  in  the  early  working  of  the  factory  system  will 
De  treated  under  the  topic  of  ^'  English  Labor  Legislation." 

William  Jewett  2}ucker. 
Ain>oyER. 

IL 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTEa 

The  present  state  of  the  movement  for  reform  in  legislation  upon 
Marriage  and  Divorce  is  worthy  of  special  notice  at  this  time  for  two 
reasons.  The  subject  in  itself  is  important  and  growing,  and  the  elabo- 
rate special  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  which  was  made  to  Con- 
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gress,  February  20,  and  which  will  be  in  print  a  few  weeks  or  possibly 
some  months  hence,  will  undoabtedly  torn  pablic  attention  to  the  whole 
subject  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  give  a  full  and  exact  statement  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  but  only  enough  to  show  the  movement  and  its  con- 
trolling principles  and  aims,  with  some  indication  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved  and  the  direction  thought  is  taking  upon  it 

The  first  legislative  action  in  this  movement  was  in  1878,  in  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont,  a  year  or  more  after  the  present  discussion  of 
the  Divorce  question  began.  In  that  year  Connecticut  repealed  that 
statutory  ground  for  divorce  in  her  list  of  causes  which  has  been  noto- 
rious as  the  '^  Omnibus  clause.**  This  was  so  called  because  the  general 
discretion  it  gave  to  the  courts  enabled  parties  to  get  a  divorce  who  could 
not  succeed  under  any  of  the  other  several  clauses.  That  year  Vermont 
prohibited  the  remarriage  for  two  years  of  the  party  against  whom  the 
divorce  was  decreed,  and  guarded  more  carefully  against  the  coming  of 
parties  into  the  State  for  divorce.  Massachusetts  afterwards  made  all 
divorces  nisi  or  conditional  for  six  months,  and  put  restrictions  on  remar- 
riage. Maine  in  1883  repealed  the  law^hich  gave  great  freedom  to  the 
personal  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  put  in  its  place  the  several  well-defined 
causes  of  Massachusetts  with  some  restrictions  upon  remarriage.  Later, 
Vermont  introduced  further  protective  measures.  One  of  them  required 
all  libels  to  be  filed  at  the  term  of  court  preceding  that  in  which  they  are 
tried,  thus  insuring  a  delay  of  at  least  six  months.  The  other  provides 
for  the  appearance  of  Uie  State's  Attorney  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
State,  like  the  effective  English  method  of  Queen's  Proctor,  ^chigan 
in  1887  introduced  nearly  all  these  improvements  into  her  statutes,  ex- 
cepting that  she  made  the  time  of  filing  the  petition  before  trial  four 
months  instead  of  six  as  in  Vermont  Two  or  three  States  have  already 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  American  Bar  Association  which 
seeks  to  establish  a  uniform  statute  on  this  important  point  In  these 
instances,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  a  decrease  in  divorces  followed  the 
enactment  of  the  new  law.  This  decrease  was  slight  in  Massachusetts, 
and  more  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary  check,  but  everywhere  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  recover  somewhat  under  the  pressure  of  the 
underlying  social  movement  But  rarely  is  there  a  return  to  the  old 
high  rates.  Indeed,  the  States  in  the  entire  country  where  divorces  were 
not  more  numerous  in  1886  than  they  were  in  1867  —  the  years  in* 
eluded  in  the  official  report — are  just  those,  and  only  those,  where  these 
legislative  changes  have  been  made. 

Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  have  pretty  thoroughly  reconstructed  their 
marriage  laws  by  introducing  a  system  of  license,  record,  etc,  similar  to 
that  of  the  best  New  England  States. 

Further  attempts  at  better  legislation  on  Divorce  have  been  made  in 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  None  of  these  are  yet  successful,  though 
some  are  still  pending  with  a  hopeful  outlook.  The  tide  has  turned,  for 
no  lax  measure  has  been  adopted  for  several  years,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Mr.  Stimpson,  in  his  American  Statute  Law,  has  called  attention  to  this 
conservative  turn  in  Marriage  and  Divorce  legislation. 

The  subject  of  National  legblation  has  been  frequently  discussed,  and 
in  the  last  three  years  some  measures  have  been  introduced  into  Congress 
providing  for  constitutional  amendment  in  behalf  of  uniformity.  At 
first,  divorce  alone  was  in  mind.    Then  marriage,  divorce,  and  polygamy 
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were  broaght  in  together.     So  much  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  and 
direction  of  the  steps  that  have  been  actuallj  taken. 

The  controlling  principles  and  methods  should  never  be  seen.  This 
movement  has  been  largely,  though  by  no  means  wholly,  represented  by 
the  National  Divorce  Reform  Lei^e  and  its  immediate  friends,  and  its 
views  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  course  taken  in  legislation.  But  it 
haa  no  formulated  creed  regarding  legal  reform.  It  is  avowedly  catholic 
in  spirit,  and  studiously  avoids  recommending  in  any  dogmatic  way  defi- 
nite measures  as  those  which  should  be  adopted  by  any  or  all  particular 
States.  Recog^nizing  that  the  evils  are  profoundly  social  as  well  as  legal 
in  their  origin,  it  has  always  urged  great  care  in  whatever  steps  legisla- 
tion may  tc^e. 

The  general  trend  of  legislation,  wherever  accomplished,  can  be  seen 
in  the  account  just  given  of  it  The  statutory  grounds  for  divorce  have, 
so  far,  been  untouched  by  actual  legislation,  with  a  single  exception. 
This  exception  is  the  repeal  of  the  '^  Omnibus  *'  clauses  in  two  States  and 
one  Territory.  Everywhere  else  the  plan  has  been  to  remove  abuses  in 
administration  and  temptations  to  divorce  for  other  evils  than  relief  from 
existing  bonds,  while  leaving  the  causes  as  before,  with  the  exception 
above  noted.  This  has  been  done,  not  because  the  causes  have  not  been 
thought  absolutely  too  many  and  often  improper  from  every  considera- 
tion of  morab  and  public  policy,  but  as  a  matter  of  practical  wisdom 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  reform.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by 
various  parties  to  go  farther  and  reduce  the  number  of  legal  causes  for 
divorce,  and  some  absolutely  prohibitory  measures  have  been  brought 
before  legislatures,  often  supported  by  most  respectable  parties.  But  in 
every  instance  of  this  kind  complete  failure  has  followed.  Whatever  has 
succeeded  has  been  the  result  of  pretty  close  adherence  to  the  aim  to 
strike  at  the  more  obvious  abuses  in  practical  work  rather  than  the  formal 
causes  of  the  statutes,  and  that,  with  gpreat  care,  to  pass  such  measures 
only  as  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  So  far,  I  believe,  no  repeal  has  been 
effected  in  spite  of  some  serious  attempts  by  interested  parties.  Atten- 
tion has  been  called  especially  to  the  marriage  laws,  with  excellent  re- 
sults, in  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan. 

Since  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution there  has  been  a  great  popular  tendency  to  make  additional 
changes  in  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  Reforms  in  the  gristle  have 
been  eager  to  achieve  constitutional  amendment.  One  of  the  favorite 
subjects  for  this  kind  of  effort  has  naturally  been  that  of  Marriage  and 
Divorce.  Perhaps  on  no  other  subject,  on  the  whole,  could  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  be  found  to  agree  the  last  half  dozen  years  as  upon 
the  desirability  of  a  constitutional  provision  relating  to  Marriage,  Divorce, 
and  Polygamy.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Divorce  reform  have  been  eager 
to  accomplish  this.  Indeed,  the  acknowledged  evils  of  our  conflicting 
laws  have  been  so  many  and  so  serious  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  get 
much  attention  for  other  things  or  for  the  broader  relations  of  Ms 
specific  subject  of  amendment.  The  leading  thought  in  all  this  discus- 
sion has  been  based  on  the  direct  assertion  or  tacit  assumption  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  divorces  in  the  entire  country  are  granted  to 
persons  who  have  purposely  gone  from  one  State  to  another  to  get  them, 
and  on  the  opinion  that  the  uncertainties  and  abuses  as  to  the  legal  con- 
jugal condition  are  a  deplorable  evil.  The  latter  I  believed  to  be  well 
founded.     The  former  I  personally  greatly  doubted.    Some  most  repn- 
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table  parties  have  believed  that  this  objectionable  class  of  emigrants  for 
the  sake  of  divorce  constituted  the  majority  of  divorce  cases  in  the 
country.  One  journal  of  high  standing  repeated  the  assertion,  ontil  I 
privately  went  into  the  reasons  for  doubting  it  with  the  editor,  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  was  true !  It  luis  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
repeated  the  statement  since  that  conversation. 

But  there  has  been  one  thing  that  Congress  can  do  under  its  present 
powers.  It  can  take  up  the  Marriage  and  Divorce  laws  of  the  Territories, 
and  especiaUy  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  administration  has 
greatly  disturbed  some  of  the  judges  and  citizens  of  the  District.  Congress 
has  nof  hesitated  to  reform  the  Marriage  law  of  Utah.  But  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Divorce  business  of  Utah,  and  that  midnly  for  certain  par- 
ties, was  simply  frightful.  There  were  914  divorces  in  Utah  in  1877, 
whose  records  were  actually  discovered  by  the  expert  who  collected  the 
statistics,  probably  more  than  one  half  as  many  as  there  were  marriages  in 
that  same  year.  It  should  be  said  that  this,  or  anything  like  it,  was  true 
for  only  two  years.  The  Mormon  leaders,  it  is  said,  themselves  insti- 
gated the  repeal  of  the  peculiar  law  allowing  this  business  to  go  on.  But 
the  Territories  are  now  known  to  be  invariably  among  the  worst  parts  of 
the  country  as  respects  their  high  divorce  rates. 

Some  of  these  matters  were  brought  before  the  President  and  Attorney- 
Greneral,  fhough  two  or  three  years  after  the  systematic  attempt  to  get 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  report  we  have  just  had  made  was  begun. 
Both  saw  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  felt  the  need  of  the  investi- 
gation, which,  with  the  especially  efficient  support  of  Mr.  Garland,  was 
brought  about;  but  which  was  originally  introduced  more  than  five  years 
ago  by  Senator  Edmunds,  who  followed  up  the  measure  in  the  Senate 
until  the  House  acceded  to  it.  This  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the 
large  volume,  which  can  be  obtained  soon  in  the  ordinary  way  by  appli- 
cation to  members  of  Congress  or  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
which  will  put  us  in  possession  of  much  of  the  material  we  need  on  all 
phases  of  the  legislative  problem.  It  gives  "statistics  showing  that  the 
increase  of  divorces  almost  everywhere  in  twenty  years  has  been  twice 
as  great  as  the  increase  of  population,  that  it  is  rapidly  gaining  in  the 
South,  and  that  the  Territones,  as  already  stated,  are  among  the  worst 
parts  of  the  country.  It  will  give  us  a  full  and  authoritative  statement 
of  the  various  laws  both  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  this  country,  and  a 
fair  view  of  those  in  Europe. 

One  feature  of  very  g^eat  interest  is  the  attempt  to  show  where  the 
parties  obtaining  divorces  were  married,  whether  in  the  State  where 
divorced  or  in  some  other  State  or  country.  With  our  moving  popu- 
lation, and  the  failure  of  the  original  sources  of  information  in  some 
States  to  show  the  place  of  marriage,  these  figures  will  necessarily  be 
incomplete  and  more  or  less  uncertain  in  their  evidence.  But  probably 
a  good  deal  can  be  learned  from  them.  Any  one  who  will  study  care- 
fully the  tables  of  the  advance  sheets  Mr.  Wright  has  already  given  to 
the  press  and  see  how  widely  the  828,716  divorces  of  twenty  years  are 
distributed  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  in  city  and  back  country 
districts,  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  theory  of  migration  can  account 
for  only  the  smaller  part  of  the  vast  total.  And  if  such  States  as  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Cfdifomia,  which 
have  been  regarded  and  known  to  be  the  most  frequent  resorts  of  parties 
seeking  divorce,  shall  after  aU,  in  spite  of  the  large  legitimate  immigra- 
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tion,  be  seen  to  grant  the  larger  part  of  their  divorces  to  people  who 
were  married  within  the  State,  this  part  of  the  problem  that  relates  to 
migration  for  divorce,  grave  as  it  is,  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole,  and 
must  take  a  subordinate  place  in  the  larg^er  one  of  divorce  and  marriaee 
as  a  whole.  Until  the  statistics  appear,  we  cannot  wisely  make  predic- 
tions. Bat  certainly  there  has  been  grave  danger,  very  grave  had  there 
been  the  least  probability  of  actaal  amendment,  that  premature  national 
legislation  would  have  done  harm.  It  would  have  removed  frauds  while 
at  the  same  time  it  might  have  swollen  the  great  stream  of  divorces, 
restricting  its  volume  here  and  there,  but  not  as  a  whole. 

There  are  other  and  most  important  elements  coming  into  the  prob- 
lems of  legislation.  At  first  the  call  for  amendment  was  confined  to  the 
subject  of  Divorce.  But  polygamy  in  the  Territories  has  long  confronted 
us.  If  Utah  became  a  state  she  might  go  back  to  polygamy.  A  general 
constitutional  provision  for  the  whole  country  then  seemed  necessary. 
But  further  experience  showed  also  that  in  Utah  polygamy  needed  to  be 
reached  through  a  radical  change  in  the  territorial  law  of  marriage. 
Accordingly,  Congress  has  probably  given  Utah,  alone  of  all  the  Terri- 
tories, an  adequate  marriage  law  and  one  that  is  much  better  than  those 
of  most  of  the  States.  Meanwhile,  and  even  before  this,  the  more  care- 
ful students  of  these  subjects  saw  that  the  marriage  laws  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  were  in  a  tangled  condition  of  looseness  and  con- 
flict as  well  as  those  relating  to  divorce.  In  some  way  like  this,  most  who 
have  written  of  late  years  on  constitutional  amendment  have  usually  been 
led  to  couple  marriage  and  divorce  together,  including  the  specific  topic 
of  polygamy  under  the  former  term. 

A  very  great  service  has  been  rendered  by  Mr.  Frank  Gaylord  Cook 
in  a  series  of  articles,  a  year  ago,  in  the  **  Atlantic  Monthly,"  on  tlie 
Celebration  of  Marriage  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  historical  and  comparative  method.  He  has  shown  how  that, 
while  £urope  has  been  steadily  moving  towards  a  scientific  and  uniform 
system,  our  own  drift  has  been  in  an  important  respect  the  other  way. 
And  soon  the  appendix  to  the  government  report  will  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  fuller  comparison  between  the  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  of  Europe  and  our  own.  My  own  reflection  upon  the  various 
material  and  elements  of  our  own  problems  led  years  ago  to  the  probable 
conclusion  that  these  various  elements,  including  also  such  other  matters 
as  those  of  inheritance,  chastity,  and  children,  were  after  all  but  fragments 
of  one  whole  covered  by  the  single  word  Family.  Certainly  as  the 
movements  have  gone  on  in  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  con- 
vergence of  thought  in  this  direction.  It  seems  impossible  to  study  all 
the  elements  presented  in  Mr.  Wright's  investigation  without  at  least 
raising  the  question  whether  one  of  the  deeper  lessons  of  it  is  not  just 
this  one  of  the  unity  of  various  social  and  legal  problems  in  the  great 
one  of  Family.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  our  legislation  has  generally 
been  too  much  the  expression  of  our  fragmentary  thinking  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  that  the  organic  nature  of  the  subjects  is  likely  to  be  recog- 
nized soon. 

This  makes  the  national  problem  one  of  very  much  greater  signiflcance 
than  it  is  as  commonly  understood.  The  conflict  of  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  is  no  small  afEair.  But  it  must  be  seen  in  its  proper  place  and  pro- 
portions. When  thus  viewed,  it  indicates  a  very  different  treatment 
than  is  popularly  demanded  on  the  implication  that  it  covers  the  larger 
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part  of  our  trouble.  Nothing  has  been  said  here  so  far  about  Uie  way 
to  final  settlement  of  the  great  legal  problem  involved.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  by  constitutional  amendment  It  may  or  may  not  be  by 
general  convergence  of  legislation  towards  uniformity  in  the  States,  either 
acting  independently  in  a  series  of  experiments  or  by  concerted  action^ 
while  Congress  shiJl  lead  or  follow  in  its  own  provision  for  the  Terri* 
tories  or  District  of  Columbia.  There  is  not  time  and  space  to  treat  this 
subject  ill  this  article,  and  besides  the  purpose  now  is  to  show  the  direc- 
tion of  events,  thought,  and  public  law,  and  not  to  g^ve  any  opinion  as  to 
the  final  form  the  solution  of  it  may  take.  It  will  be  well  for  us  now  to 
get  in  fair  sight  of  the  stream  before  we '  indulge  in  the  present  popular 
furor  for  throwing  constitutional  bridges  across  mighty  rivers.  We  must 
remember  that  the  investigation  of  the  government  is  the  first  survey  we 
have  had  by  competent  forces  of  a  region  into  which  only  solitary  pio- 
neers have  entered  here  and  there. 

The  appendix  to  the  government  report,  particularly  when  studied  in 
the  light  of  such  jurists  as  Dr.  Henscius  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Mentha  of  Zurich, 
and  fSraye  and  Gode  of  Paris,  and  others,  will  be  helpful  in  approaching 
our  own  legislative  problems.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland  especially, 
the  problems  of  marriage  and  divorce  law  and  our  own  problem  of 
various  and  conflicting  laws  have  been  taken  up  and  partly  solved. 
Switzerland  has  a  uniform  divorce  law,  which  is  still  under  discussion, 
or  has  been  within  a  year  or  two.  Germany  has  had  for  a  dozen  years 
an  imperial  marriage  law  of  singularly  scientL&c  structure.  There  is  now 
some  discussion  of  uniformity  in  divorce  law,  for  the  several  states  and 
even  small  cities  of  Germany  are  often  under  very  different  systems. 
Such  are  the  nature  of  the  comparatively  simple  and  not  difficult  regula- 
tions, both  for  entering  into  and  passing  out  of  the  relation  established 
by  marriage,  that  bigamies  or  other  illegal  relations  in  the  guise  of  law- 
ful marriage  would  seem  almost  impossible.  It  seems  to  be  as  easy  in 
Grermany,  and  some  other  European  countries,  to  trace  the  records  of  a 
marriage  from  its  beginning  to  its  dissolution,  either  in  death  or  divorce, 
as  it  is  in  this  country  to  trace  the  legal  status  of  real  property  in  the 
States  which  most  carefully  guard  their  records  of  deeds.  We  find  that 
now  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  Germany  are  treatied  in  official  or 
private  works  on  Familienrecht^  or  Family  Law,  growing  out  of  the 
recent  tendency  among  writers  to  make  Law  the  Science  of  Relations 
instead  of  the  Science  of  Rights.  My  own  thought,  if  I  may  again  refer 
to  it,  has  long  led  to  the  conclusion  that  our  practical  way  in  thb  country 
of  taking  up  the  various  legal  subjects  in  this  general  field  one  by  one 
with  the  unconscious  yet  strong  social  pressure  of  the  underlying  common 
life  would  sooner  or  later  bring  us  to  see  certain  things  and  the  real 
problem.  Marriage  and  Divorce  laws  are  vastly  more  than  legal  pro- 
visions of  a  mere  vwdvs  vivendi,  that  is,  the  adjustment  of  certain  in- 
dividual relations  growing  out  of  sex,  which  can  be  satisfactorily  treated 
as  affairs  solely  of  individual  and  public  concern.  There  are  three  in- 
stead of  two  elements  in  the  problem.  They  are  parts  of  a  scientific 
whole,  the  Law  of  the  Family.  These  laws  regulate  the  initiation  of 
individuals  into  the  Family,  or  rather  the  initiation  of  the  Family  itself 
into  being,  and  provide  for  its  natural  or  abnormal  dissolution,  and  are 
thus  organically  connected  with  other  parts  of  this  class  of  law  in  tlie 
common  whole. 

In  this  way,  we  come  inductively  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  and 
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practically,  and  therefore  wisely  in  a  political  sense,  to  this  great  problem. 
Men  of  all  parties  in  Congress  and  in  the  executive  branches  of  our  gen- 
eral government  have  united  in  securing  this  investigation.  The  way  is 
now  fairly  open  for  that  study  which  the  subject  demands,  with  a  clear 
fi^d  before  us  in  national  legislation,  if  that  should  be  found  necessary, 
or  for  action  by  States  should  this  be  found  to  be  the  better  way.  There 
is  no  reason,  happily,  to  think  the  present  adndnistration  will  be  any  less 
hospitable  to  the  subject  in  its  present  stage  that  the  last  has  been  to  the 
investigation  and  the  territorial  problem,  though  that  could  only  wait  for 
the  approaches  to  the  latter  to  be  &irly  opened  by  the  investigation  we 
now  have  accomplished. 

Samuel  W*  Dike. 

AUBUBNDALK,  MaSB. 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


During  the  months  of  December  and  January  every  district  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  put  into  a  greater  or  less  state  of  excitement  by  the 
election  of  councilors  for  the  new  County  Councils.  These  elections 
were  the  first  direct  outcome  of  the  Local  Grovemment  Act  passed  last 
year  by  our  Imperial  Parliament  The  change  thus  ushered  in  is  not  a 
great  one  on  the  surface,  but  it  may  possibly  prove  to  have  ulterior  con- 
sequences of  very  great  moment.  Hitherto  the  local  government  of  the 
rural  districts  has  been  managed  by  conmiittees  of  the  magistrates,  mostly 
wealthy  country  gentlemen,  of  course  unpaid,  and  appointed  by  the 
government,  mostly  from  considerations  of  their  social  status  and  property 
qualifications.  Henceforward  most  of  the  local  matters,  notably  care  of 
the  roads,  carrying  out  the  sanitary  laws,  arranging  the  assessment  upon 
which  the  local  rates  will  be  levied,  care  of  lunatic  asylums,  besides  many 
other  matters,  are  to  be  intrusted  to  the  new  County  Councils,  whicli  are 
popularly  chosen  bodies,  elected  triennially.  Throughout  England  and 
Wales,  tiierefore,  these  councils  have  been  elected  for  the  first  time,  and 
there  has  consequently  been  something  of  the  excitement  of  a  general 
election,  except  in  a  certain  number  of  large  towns,  which,  being  aJready 
incorporated,  have  been  constituted  separate  counties  under  this  act,  and 
in  which  the  town  council  becomes  the  county  council,  and  will  perform 
those  further  duties  which,  as  a  county  council,  it  has  imposed  upon  it 
under  these  acts.  The  result  of  these  elections,  therefore,  has  been  to 
constitute  popular  bodies  in  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
will  manage  many  local  affairs,  which,  though  of  great  importance  to  the 
people,  have  previously  been  under  no  popular  controL 

The  most  important  of  the  County  Councils  thus  constituted  is  undoubt- 
edly the  London  County  Council :  for  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire 
is  by  this  Act  of  Parliament  constituted  a  county,  and  has  had,  for  the 
first  time,  given  to  it  direct  popular  control  of  its  own  municipal  affairs. 
The  local  affairs  of  the  metropolis  have  been  previously  managed  by  the 
City  Council  (in  the  small  part  of  London  comprised  by  the  city  proper), 
by  the  local  Vestries  (for  the  minor  affairs  in  the  different  localities),  and 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (for  the  larger  works,  for  example, 
sewers  and  public  parks).    The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  composed 
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^of  representatives  from  the  varioos  yestries,  has  done  some  good  work, 
hot  it  has  never  been  a  popular  body  in  any  sense,  and  when  last  year 
revelations  of  extensive  jobbery  by  officials  of  that  body  were  made,  its 
onpopularity  seemed  instified,  and  it  was  doomed ;  so,  in  its  place,  the 
new  London  Coonty  Council  is  to  carry  out  the  municipal  work  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  election  of  councilors  in  London  has  resulted  in  the  most  remark- 
able success  of  the  Liberal  party :  of  course  in  many  cases  the  elections 
did  not  turn  on  party  lines,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  did,  and  it 
has  been  a  surprise  that  London,  which  is  considered  the  stronghold  of 
Conservative  principles,  should  have  returned  a  large  majority  of  Liberal 
County  Councilors.  Whether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  reviving 
Libersdism  in  the  capital,  or  is  due  to  the  dislike  of  the  now  dying  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  a  strongly  Conservative  body,  or  to  what  causes 
it  is  attributable,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  London 
County  Council  is  a  body  in  which  Badical  Reformers  have  a  large  work- 
ing majority. 

The  duties  of  the  County  Council  are  primarily  those  duties  about 
which  political  differences  have  not  much  to  say.  But  in  time  these  new 
councils  will  have  their  powers  largely  extended,  and  their  politieal 
differences  will  be  much  more  important.  The  licensing  of  places  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for  instance,  which  the  bill  in  its  original 
form  made  a  duty  of  the  County  Council,  but  which  was  eventually  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  subject  to  their 
control,  and  the  political  interest  will  then  be  much  more  excited,  and  the 
publican  and  temperance  candidates  will  be  prominent.  So,  idso,  with 
the  problem,  serious  in  all  our  large  towns,  most  serious  in  London,  the 
provision  of  adequate  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  —  with  this  the 
County  Councils  at  present  can  only  cope  by  enforcing  the  existing  sani- 
tary laws.  Many  feel,  however,  that  something  much  more  vigorous 
than  the  present  law  is  needed  to  do  away  with  the  "  slums  "  and  cellar 
dwellings,  the  garrets  and  dens  of  "  outcast  London."  Accordingly  a 
bill  will  be  introduced  into  Parliament  immediately,  giving  the  London 
County  Council  power  to  buy  up  land  in  London  at  a  valuation  price, 
vnthout  otherwise  compensating  the  present  owners  for  disturhanee,  Bud 
to  erect  thereon  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  J£  this  bill  passes  into 
law,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  London  County  Council  will  act  on  its 
powers,  and  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  social  reform. 

This  proposal  to  erect  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes  by  compulsorify 
buying  out  the  rich  owners  and  levying  a  tax  over  aU  ground  values  in 
London,  to  bear  the  expense,  is  a  proposal  which  woidd  have  greatly 
shocked  our  old  economists  of  the  laissezfaire  school,  and  which  smacks 
terribly  of  Socialism.  This,  indeed,  cannot  be  denied  that  the  proposals 
of  the  Liberal  party  become  more  and  more  socialistic  as  years  roll  on ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  party  of  avowed  Socialists  is  making  great  strides, 
and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  erelong  the  Socialists  wfll  be  strong 
enough  to  make  themselves  an  important  factor  in  all  popular  elections. 
The  London  School  Board  has  two  very  prominent  Socialist  members, 
one  of  whom,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  a  Secularist  lecturer,  and  a  well-known 
philanthropist,  was  head  of  the  poll  in  the  great  East-End  Division ;  the 
Socialist  candidate  at  the  late  Bristol  School  Board  election  was  tri- 
umphantly returned,  and  at  the  Newcastle-on-Tjme  School  Board  elec^n 
three  Socialist  candidates  were  returned,  the  whole  Board  being  only 
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fifteen  in  number.  In  the  London  County  Cooncil  election  no  success 
was  more  notable  than  that  of  John  Bums  the  Socialist,  who,  just  a  year 
ago,  was  suffering  imprisonment  for  endeavoring  to  deliver  a  speech  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  now  heads  the  poll  in  the  Battersea  division. 
Ten  years  ago  the  notion  that  an  avowed  Socialist  could  ever  succeed  at 
any  popular  election  would  have  been  absurd:  now  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  it :  what  ten  years  hence  will  see,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  This  con- 
sideration is,  in  any  case,  reassuring,  that  the  Socialism  which  is  now 
making  such  rapid  strides  is  perfectly  open  and  avowed ;  it  is  not,  as  often 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  driven  underground  by  laws  which  limit  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  public  utterance ;  besides,  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
entirely  constitutional  in  its  means  and  aims,  and  strives  for  no  sudden 
or  violent  subversion  of  the  existing  social  order.  These  are  the  en- 
couraging points  about  our  most  advanced  politicians;  and  these  con- 
siderations allow  the  hope  that  our  future  political  and  social  develop- 
ment, which  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  many  struggles  and  much  diffi- 
culty, will  still  be  an  orderly  and  regular  march  of  progress. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  world,  also,  the  air  is  full  of  interest  and  expecta- 
tion. The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  been  sunmioned  before  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  Court  to  answer  the  <^iarges  preferred  against  him  of 
ritualistic  practices  which  are  contrary  to  the  <&scipline  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  the  most  eminent  and  avowed  ex- 
ponent of  the  extreme  High  Church  party  on  the  episcopal  bench.  The 
Low  Church  section  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  whole  instincts  are 
Calvinistic,  and  whose  watchword  is  *'  Protestantism,"  have  endeavored 
to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  by  citing  for  illegal  practices  the  episcopal 
champion  of  that  other  party  in  the  State  Church,  whose  whole  instincts 
are  Catholic,  and  whose  public  services  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  *  The  ritualistic  practices^  charged 
against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  have  been  already  condemned  by  our 
highest  ecclesiastical  court,  and  include  the  use  of  altar  lights,  of  the 
mixed  chalice,  and  of  the  eastward  position,  causing  the  '^  Agnus  Dei " 
to  be  sung  immediately  after  the  prayer  of  consecration,  and  ceremonially 
deansing  the  paten  and  chalice. 

That  the  Bishop  has  done  what  is  charged  against  him  is  not  denied. 
He  and  his  party  seem  to  take  now  the  same  ground  which  the  ritualistic 
clergy  have  always  taken,  that  is,  denying  the  authority  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  they  claim  that  the  Church  must  be  independent  of  the 
State  in  all  things  spiritual.  The  trial  before  the  Archbishop's  Court, 
which  opened  on  the  12th  of  February,  now  stands  adjourned  till  the 
12th  of  March ;  it  may  be  all  over  by  tiie  time  these  lines  are  in  print, 
or  we  may  be  for  months  plunged  into  a  sea  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
squabble:  some  even  think  that  the  matter  can  hardly  end  without 
severing  the  weak  bond  which  binds  in  one  communion  the  two  sections 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Under  the  circumstances  any  one  who  is  not  a  partban  in  the  quarrel 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  moved  by  two  opposite  feelings.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  hard  not  to  feel  indignant  at  a  matter  of  ritual  and  vestments,  '*  a 
question  of  old  clothes,*'  as  Dean  Stanley  once  put  it,  being  allowed  to 
divert  the  Church  from  its  work  of  uniting  all  men  in  Christian  brother- 
hood, of  converting  the  sinner,  and  of  healing  the  sick :  one  cannot  fail 
to  feel  with  those  who  ask,  <^  Are  they  who  find  good  in  these  symbols 
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and  this  ritaal  to  be  harassed,  perhaps  deposed  from  their  office,  and  even 
prevented  from  joining  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  just  because 
thej  do  not  do  everything  to  the  liking  of  another  party  ? "  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  men  who  take  all  the  advantage  of  the 
social  status  and  monetary  emoluments  of  the  Established  Church  should 
be  allowed  to  have  them  while  they  repeatedly  and  willfully  break  the 
law  which  the  Established  Church  most  indubitably  lays  down:  one 
cannot  help  feeling  the  force  of  those  who  say,  "  Clergymen  have  been 
repeatedly  punished  for  doing  these  things:  and  shall  a  bishop,  who 
should  be  a  model  of  law,  order,  and  right-doing  to  his  clergy,  be  fdlowed 
to  transgress  the  law  under  which  his  clergy  are  punished,  just  because 
hb  station  is  higher  and  his  transgression  the  more  serious  ?  " 

When  the  court  was  formally  opened  on  the  12th  of  February,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  handed  in  a  protest  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Archbishop's  Court,  in  which  he  urged  that  it  would  have  been  more  in 
accord  with  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church  to  have  summoned  him 
before  a  court  of  his  Metropolitan  and  the  other  bishops  of  his  prorince, 
but  in  which  he  takes  no  notice  whatsoever  of  recent  decisions  in  ecclesi- 
astical cases,  and  implicitly  ignores  altogether  the  authority  of  the  courts 
which  tried  them.  This  protest  is  thought  by  many  to  add  greatly  to  the 
gravity  of  the  position.  But  whether  this  tnal  will  really  be  productive 
of  any  new  relation  or  result  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  En^^and 
remains  to  be  seen.     For  the  present  there  is  only  expectation  and  sur- 


Amid  such  manifestations  of  the  doctrinal  and  other  differences  which 
diride  the  forces  of  Christianity,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  hope. 
One  especially  interesting  sign  of  the  times  is  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended Dr.  Joseph  Parker's  midday  talks  to  workingmen.  Dr.  Parker, 
whose  large  church  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  busiest  warehouse  and 
workingmen's  quarters  of  London,  has  been  inriting  workingmen  to 
come,  bring  and  eat  their  midday  dinner,  and  smoke  a  midday  pipe  in 
the  lecture-room  of  his  church.  These  meetings  have  taken  place  on 
successive  Mondays,  Dr.  Parker  first  giving  a  diort  address  and  then 
inviting  questions  and  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  men,  and  then 
answering  their  objections  and  restating  his  own  views.  The  questions 
taken  up  at  these  informal  conferences  have  been :  "  Mistakes  of  the 
Preachers,"  ^'Mistakes  of  the  People,"  "The  Unemployed  and  Emigra- 
tion," "  Why  do  not  Workingmen  go  to  Church  ?  "  etc.  The  plan  seems 
to  have  been  already  productive  of  a  better  understanding  between  the 
preacher  and  the  people.  Certainly  all  honest  efforts  in  this  direction 
are  to  be  heartily  welcome. 

Some  of  our  most  popular  preachers  are  now  making  it  a  practice  to 
address  workingmen  regularly  one  Sunday  evening  a  month,  often  taking 
a  topic  of  social  importance.  One  London  minister  who  is  doing  admi- 
rable work  now  among  the  working  classes  follows  this  course  up  by  a 
free-and-easy  conference  on  the  following  Monday  evening,  in  his  school- 
room, when  he  is  ready  to  hear  those  speak  to  whom  he  has  been  preach- 
ing Uie  prerious  evening.  Some  such  method  seems  necessary  if  the 
leaders  of  religion  are  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  political  and 
social  spheres. 

Among  works  of  recent  literature  I  will  only  mention  two,  both  of  which 
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belong  to  a  now  increasing  class  of  historical  works  dealing  with  local 
history.  In  "  Church  Principles  and  Bible  Truths,"  W.  Urwick  gives  a 
decided  negative  to  the  debated  question,  '<  Was  John  Banyan  a  Bap- 
tist ?  '*  and  also  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Nonconformity  in  the 
city  of  St  Albans. 

Most  laborious  and  most  valuable  is  Mr.  W.  J.  C.  Moens's  ''The 
Walloons  and  their  Church  at  Norwich,  1665-1832."  This  work 
comes  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  its  two  quarto  volumes  are  composed  of  documents 
and  genealogies  of  special  antiquarian  interest  to  the  Huguenot  families 
of  England.  In  the  space  of  110  pages,  however,  the  history  of  the 
Walloon  Church  at  Norwich  is  sketched,  and  much  light  is  thrown  on  the 
history  of  religion  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  story  of  how  the  Flemi^  and  French  refugees  were  favored 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  persecuted  by  Archbishop  Laud,  accorded  privileges 
again  by  Cromwell,  and  how  their  church  subsequently  decayed  and 
vanished,  —  not,  however,  without  leaving  a  mark  on  the  religious  life  of 
our  country,  —  this  is  a  story  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  student  of 
religion  in  England. 

Joseph  Kingy  Jr. 

Hamfbteab,  Loin>ON. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


Ths  Rblatiom  of  Ethics  to  Reugion.    By  Robert  Potter,  M.  A.,  etc. 
etc    Macmillan  &  Co.    1888. 

Two  methods  for  the  investigation  of  the  evidences  for  the  Christian 
position  are  open  to  thoughtful  men  to-day,  each  of  which  commends 
itself  to  a  type  or  tendency  of  the  human  mmd.  Roughly  speaking,  we 
may  call  one  of  them  the  historical,  the  other  the  scientific,  method.  On 
the  one  hand,  accepting  the  verdict  of  the  rationalistic  schools  of  criticism 
in  France  and  Germany  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  four  g^eat  Pauline 
epistles,  and  the  testimony  of  men  of  all  shades  of  historical  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  certain  universally  recognized  Chnstian  phe- 
nomena at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
what  is  to  inost  minds  a  convincing  belief  in  the  New  Testament  revela- 
tion as  preserved  to  us  in  the  Gospels.  There  is,  however,  a  second 
method  which  b  possibly  more  in  favor  among  thoughtful  men  to-day  — 
breathing  as  we  do  at  every  waking  moment  so  much  of  empiricism  in 
every  form  of  thought  —  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  scientific  method. 
And  by  this  second  method,  as  well  as  by  the  first,  we  examine  what 
things  are  universally  accepted  as  the  facts  and  the  phenomena  of  a  cer- 
tain period,  —  in  this  case,  of  our  own  day,  —  and  working  backward 
from  the  data  so  secured  we  arrive  at  a  generalization  and  a  postulate 
of  causation. 

Among  recent  attempts  at  clearing  the  ground  in  this  direction,  there 
has  been  perhaps  no  more  thorough  and  searching  —  and  at  the  same 
time  cautious  and  unassuming  —  piece  of  work  than  is  embodied  in  a 
little  monograph  from  the  pen  of  the  Lecturer  on  Christian  Evidences  in 
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Trinity  College,  Melbourne.  Thorongfaly  familiar  with  the  methods  and 
the  results  of  modem  scientific  and  philosophical  research,  Canon  Potter 
brings  them  to  bear  upon  the  questions,  What  aid  do  they  give  to  tiie 
reverent  student  of  Christianity  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
race  ?  Can  we  regard  the  teachings  and  the  practice  of  Christianity  as 
idling  into  line  with  the  principles  which  the  scientific  method  sets  before 
us,  or  do  they  form  an  exception  to  its  rules  ? 

It  is  manifest  that  if  the  examination  yields  unqualified  testimony  to 
the  position  of  Christian  faith,  its  value  at  the  present  moment  is  unquee- 
tionable.  That  it  does  so  yield  is  the  contention  of  Canon  Potter*s  little 
volume,  and  will  be  the  contention  of  this  review. 

Profoundly  speculative  as  was  the  mind  of  Elant,  it  is  possible  that 
one  of  his  greateist  services  to  human  thought  lay  in  his  pointing  out  some 
of  the  antinomies  that  exist  between  what  he  termed  the  practical  and 
the  speculative  reason  —  between  pure  thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
facts  of  existence  and  of  consciousness  on  tibe  other.  It  is  here  too  that 
in  all  probability  the  Christian  apologist  will  consider  himself  most  in- 
debted to  the  great  German  thinker ;  for  it  was  in  adjusting  the  moral 
nature  of  man  to  its  environment  and  to  the  facts  of  its  own  conscious- 
ness that  Kant  arrived  at  what  to  him  seemed  the  justification  as  well  as 
the  necessity  for  a  belief  in  Grod.  To  him  the  thing  given  is  the  impera- 
tive of  conscience,  and  from  this  he  infers  the  existence  of  a  moral  and 
holy  Grod  as  a  postulate  of  the  practical  reason.  Harmonizing  as  Kant's 
theory  does  wiih  the  facts  that  meet  us  practically  in  the  life  of  Israel 
and  in  the  history  of  Revelation,  and  with  a  Chnstian  as  opposed  to  a 
purety  theistic  conception  of  the  universe,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  call- 
mg  Kant's  the  specifically  Christian  method  of  arriving  at  the  grounds 
of  a  philosophic  faith. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  strong  as  Kant's  position  is,  and 
incapable  of  evasion  by  minds  keenly  alive  to  ^'  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin,"  it  does  not  preclude  the  employment  of  an  entirely  different 
method  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  minds  that  approach  the 
problem  from  a  very  different  side. 

Laying  aside,  as  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose,  the  fact  that  the 
general  consciousness  of  mankind  with  regard  to  the  sinfulness  of  sin  is 
apparently  just  now  much  less  acute  than  at  some  prior  periods  in  the 
history  of  tihe  race,  we  find  that  a  different  method  is  insisted  on :  a 
method  which  results  in  confirming  in  us  a  belief  in  a  high  theistic  con- 
ception of  the  universe,  as  opposed  to  one  specifically  Christian. 

The  phenomenal  popularity  of  a  recent  novel  dealing  with  some  of  the 
religious  problems  of  the  time  has  made  familiar  to  the  general  public 
the  name  of  a  man  who,  judging  both  from  his  published  works  and  from 
the  testimony  of  his  friends,  seems  to  have  been  the  possessor  of  a  singu- 
larly keen  and  far-reaching  mind,  as  well  as  of  an  equally  devout  and 
aspiring  personal  character  —  the  too  early  dead  professor  of  moral 
plulosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Green.  A 
strong  theist  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Green  set 
himself  to  formulate  some  groundwork  for  his  belief  which  should  be 
independent  of  the  fluctuating  discoveries  and  conclusions  of  empirical 
scientific  research.  Some  portion  of  his  system  we  find  elaborated  in 
the  little  volume  of  two  '^  Lay  Sermons,"  delivered  by  him  before  the 
heads  of  his  college  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  holder  of  the 
chair  to  address  tibem  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  administration  of 
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the  Commanion :  a  custom  which  had  descended  from  the  times  when 
all  the  University  professorial  chairs  were  held  by  clergymen,  and  which, 
as  he  was  the  first  lay  occupant  of  the  moral  professorship,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  ignore  or  to  conform  to  as  he  chose.  Professor  Green  decided 
to  deHver  the  sermon  or  address ;  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  sermons 
on  "  The  Witness  of  God  "  and  **  Faith,"  which  were  published  after  his 
death.  A  further  acquaintance  with  Professor  Green's  method  must 
be  sought  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  and  his  philosophical  and  other 
works.  It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  man,  however, 
in  this  connection,  in  order  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  a  justification  for 
faith  which  appeared  to  such  a  mind  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing philosophic  test,  and  successfully  to  withstand  assault 

Given,  says  Mr.  Green,  the  consciousness  of  the  individual,  we  infer 
from  this  the  consciousness  of  Grod.  The  argument  is  at  this  stage  an 
exceedingly  old  one,  and  has  been  familiar  to  Christian  and  theistic 
apologists  from  very  early  times.  Professor  Green,  however,  pursues 
the  argument  further,  and  essentially  changes  its  bearing,  when  he  tells 
us  that  history  shows  us  a  progressive  effort  of  the  individual  conscious- 
ness to  realize  its  unity  with  the  consciousness  of  God ;  and  that  out  of 
this  effort  and  this  consciousness  emerges  the  idea  of  morality  and  moral 
responsibility. 

With  Kant  the  first  fact  is  the  moral  idea  in  mankind;  with  Mr. 
Green  the  first  fact  is  the  consciousness  of  God.  Thus  far  with  regard 
to  <*  the  justification  for  faith  "  in  the  moral  government  of  the  universe 
at  the  hands  of  an  unseen  God. 

It  will  be  manifest  to  the  critical  mind  that,  so  far,  we  are  advanced 
but  little  in  our  search  after  "  the  justification  for  faith,"  using  the  words 
in  a  definitively  Christian  sense.  It  is,  however,  with  certain  conclusions 
deducible  from  these  positions  that  we  have  now  to  do :  with  the  categor- 
ical moral  imperative  in  the  soul  of  man  (or  in  other  words  with  the 
supremacy  of  conscience),  and  of  man's  consciousness  of  God  and  of  the 
link  connecting  him  wiUi  God.  If  these  two  things  exist,  —  and  it  is 
contended  both  abstractedly  and  upon  the  facts  that  they  do  exist,  —  what 
light  upon  the  matter  may  be  thrown  by  the  history  of  Christianity  as  a 
revelation  and  as  the  regulator  of  human  conduct  ? 

Canon  Potter  answers  this  question  by  an  examination  of  the  facts. 
It  is  objected  that,  if  we  maintam  that  man  possesses  in  conscience  an 
infallible  test  of  truth,  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  dilemma. 
Certain  things  have  frequently  been  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  in 
accordance  with  what  were  considered  the  demands  of  conscience,  which 
the  conscience  of  a  later  age  repudiates.  Which  conscience  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  infallible  —  the  earlier,  or  the  later  ?  —  since  it  is  impossible 
that  both  can  be.  Again :  men's  consciences  differ  materially  among 
themselves  to-day  upon  many  minor  matters :  where,  then,  does  the  un- 
divided supremacy  of  conscience  hold  her  seat  ? 

Acknowledging  both  these  difficulties,  —  and  allowing  further  that  the 
individual  conscience  sometimes  deceives  by  its  very  eagerness  to  exclude 
selfish  considerations,  as  well  as  in  deference  to  them,  —  Canon  Potter 
contends  that  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  is  of  the 
gradual  but  most  perceptible  tendency  of  the  conscience  of  the  race,  so 
far  as  it  has  accepted  the  Christian  faith,  to  assimilate  itself  to  the  spirit 
of  its  Founder,  and  to  improve  the  social  and  ethical  condition  of  man- 
kind.   While  there  has  been  a  fluctuation,  like  that  of  the  flux  and  reflux 
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of  the  tide,  —  and  while  certain  individaals'  consciences,  like  certain 
atoms  of  water,  seem  not  to  join  in  the  advance,  —  there  has  yet  been  an 
advance  to  which  history  bears  emphatic  witness.  Christianity  has  jus- 
tified the  position  it  assumes  by  the  fmits  of  its  activity :  it  has  been  true 
of  the  race,  as  of  the  individual,  that  he  that  willeth  to  do  the  will  know- 
eth  of  the  doctrine.  However  easy  it  may  be  to  point  out  and  estimate 
the  reflux,  and  to  find  here  and  there  an  isolated  atom  which  has  not 
joined  in  the  advance  but  has  apparently  retrograded,  the  view  along  the 
line  shows  us  that  there  has  been  progress  of  the  most  pronounced  de- 
scription. The  sea  is  flowing  now  over  what  was  an  hour  ago  dry  land, 
and  there  is  no  room  left  to  doubt  the  direction  to  which  it  tends.  So 
much  as  this  is  conceded  by  nearly  all  competent  investigators.  Mr. 
Lecky,  in  his  examination  of  '^  The  History  of  European  Morals,"  bears 
ungrudging  and  unsolicited  testimony  to  the  regenerative  power  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  society  wherever  its  influence  has  been  placed  in  the 
ascendant 

Here,  then,  precisely  as  '*  he  who  loves  God  knows  God,"  so  does  the 
race  that  obeys  God  find  Grod.  In  the  practical  result  to  the  world 
which  puts  itself  under  the  discipline  of  the  Cross  do  we  find  the  justifi- 
cation for  its  submission  to  such  obedience.  With  whatever  minor  re- 
tardations the  progress  of  the  Christian  movement  may  be  marked,  the 
general  wave  is  rolling  emphatically  upward,  and  its  goal  is  a  position 
and  a  peace  which  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  gauge.  Upon  this  the 
mind  of  the  Christian,  when  it  is  most  tempted  to  despondency,  may 
allow  itself  most  unreservedly  to  rest. 

There  remains,  however,  tiie  further  investigation  :  Is  the  universe,  or 
is  it  not,  a  unity  ?  and  if  it  be,  is  the  principle  of  its  unity  favorable  to 
righteousness  ?  In  other  words,  Do  righteousness  and  happiness  go  hand 
in  hand?  Is  the  world  of  nature,  in  this  crucial  particular,  at  one 
with  the  world  of  grace  ? 

To  this  question  it  is  not  possible  to  return  an  answer  that  shall  be 
anything  but  approximately  satisfactory ;  nor  is  it  without  hesitation  that 
one  attempts  to  formulate  a  theory  upon  a  problem  that  has  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  indiridual  minds  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  been  an- 
swered in  contrary  ways  by  some  of  the  most  gifted  and  most  reverent  of 
mankind.  Taking  a  wide  survey,  it  is  however  possible  to  say  that,  while 
in  the  individual  the  conflict  may  continue  to  be  the  keenest  that  flesh 
and  blood  can  know,  in  the  wider  arena  of  the  race  there  seems  to  be  a 
breaking  light.  There  is  manifestly  a  growing  tendency  to  postulate  the 
greater  happiness  of  the  Christian  over  the  non-Christian  nations,  and  to 
believe  that  the  natural  world  is  so  adjusted  to  the  world  of  spirit  that 
the  obedience  of  any  large  body  of  humanity  to  the  laws  of  their  spirit- 
ual being  results  in  a  larger  amount  even  of  temporal  happiness  than 
could  otiberwise  be  theirs.  Individuals  still  have  to  offer  up  their  incli- 
nations and  their  happinesses  not  infrequently  to  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellows :  but  the  result  of  such  sacrifice  is 
measurable  in  the  increased  happiness  and  righteousness  of  the  humanity 
in  which  they  share,  and  of  the  generations  now  unborn  that  shall  come 
after  them  upon  the  earth.  To  the  indiridual  the  Christian  teacher  must 
continue  to  answer:  "Pain  with  progress  —  yes!  the  right  before  all 
things  and  at  all  costs,  and  no  estimate  of  its  happiness  or  the  reverse  to 
be  put  before  its  rolling  wheels."  But  to  the  nation,  to  the  world  at 
large,  the  study  of  history  allows  us  to  return  a  less  rigorous,  a  more  con- 
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8o]ing  answer,  wherein  lie  also  the  hope  and  the  solaee  of  the  straggling 
individaal  soul :  that  '^  moving  upward,  working  out  the  beast,"  does  in- 
ure to  the  greater  happiness  of  the  body  corporate ;  and  that  the  world 
which  embraces  the  religion  of  the  Cross  may  in  the  end  expect  to  be 
both  happier  and  more  at  peace,  as  well  as  holier  and  less  ignoble,  with 
the  progress  of  succeeding  suns. 

William  Higgs. 
McDoNOuoH,  Nbw  York. 


The  Christiak  Miracles  and  the  Conclusions  of  Science.  By  Rev. 
W.  D.  Thomson,  M.  A.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York  :  Scribner 
&  Welford.    Boston  :  K.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  well-known  Series  of  Handbooks  for  Bible  Glasses 
and  Private  Students,  issued  by  T.  &  T.  Clark.  The  first  sentences  of 
the  introduction  are  as  follows :  — 

'<  The  Christian  miracles  constitute  a  class  of  supernatural  phenomena.  In 
this  treatise  the  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the  possibility^  of  their  occurrence 
with  the  conclusions  of  science.  They  are  not  examined  one  by  one,  nor  as 
mvokf^  in  various  groups.  They  are  considered  rather  as  a  whole,  as  all 
alike  involving  the  action  of  supernatural  power  within  the  course  of  nature  : 
and  the  attempt  made  is  to  show  the  compatibility  of  such  action  with  the 
order  of  nature  as  explained  by  science.  The  Incarnation,  however,  is  the 
foundation-miracle  of  Christianity ;  and  the  possibility  of  this  miracle  involves 
that  of  all  the  rest.  Hence  it  is  singled  out  after  general  conclusions  have 
been  reached  ;  and  its  possibility  as  a  Biological  occurrence  is  vindicated." 

This  is  the  general  outline  and  the  purpose  of  the  book.  The  subject 
is  discussed  with  remarkable  clearness  and  completeness  for  a  handbook. 

The  student's  time  is  very  precious,  and  he  hails  with  delight  such  a 
writer  as  this  who  can  put  his  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
into  so  small  a  space.  This  book  brings  the  discussion  of  the  natural  and 
supernatural  down  to  date.  After  showing  the  naturalness  of  the  super- 
natural, the  author  describes  a  miracle  from  the  Biblical  point  of  view, 
and  then  gives  his  own  definition  of  miracles,  namely,  *<  The  Christian 
miracles  are  effects  from  extraordinary,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary 
exercises  of  the  personal  and  Divine  efficiency  immanent  in  nature." 

It  remains  to  show  that  these  *'  effects  *'  are  possible  within  the  natural 
world  as  we  know  it ;  and  this  is,  in  our  opinion,  accomplished. 

One  does  not  need  an  extensive  knowledge  of  physics  to  follow  this 
argument,  yet  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  natural  science  are 
all  here  before  the  reader,  and  evidently  present  no  obstacle  to  '^  extraor- 
dinary exercises  *'  of  the  *^  Divine  efficiency  immanent  in  nature.'*  Nat- 
ural force  is  carefully  distinguished  from  natural  law,  and  we  would 
recommend  the  chapter  on  natural  law  to  those  who  may  have  been  be- 
fogged by  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  book  called  **  Natural  Law 
in  the  Spiritual  World." 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Incarnation  as  necessary  and  verified,  which 
occupies  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  book,  the  writer  seems  to  lose  the 
freedom  and  comprehensiveness  so  manifest  before  and  is  cramped  by  a 
meclianical  and  minute  theology. 

The  book  as  a  whole  meets  some  important  questions  fairly  and 
squarely  and  vrill  repay  careful  study. 

William  Slade. 

West  Newbury,  Mass. 
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The  Amebican  Book  of  Chuboh  SsRyiCBS,  with  Selections  for  ResponsiYe 
Readin?,  and  Full  Orders  of  Service  for  the  Celebration  of  Matrimony,  for 
Fnnerak  and  other  Occasional  Ministrations.  Also  an  ample  List  of  beleo- 
tions  of  Sacred  Music,  with  References  for  the  Guidance  of  Pastors  and 
Choristers.  Arranged  by  Edward  Hungebford.  16mo.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton»  MifiOin  &  Co.    1889.    $1.25. 

The  attention  of  ministers  and  members  of  all  denominations  of  non- 
litorgical  churches  has,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  been  so  thor* 
oughly  aroused  to  the  meagreness  of  the  forms  of  service  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed,  and  so  many  tentative  e£Ports  have  been  made  in 
every  quarter  toward  their  enrichment,  that  the  above-named  little  book 
by  Rev.  Edward  Hungerford,  just  come,  in  the  daintiest  of  type,  form, 
and  binding,  from  Houghton,  Mififtin  Sc  Co.,  will  receive  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come, as  by  far  the  best  contribution  to  the  literature  of  public  worship 
and  the  most  adequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  pastors  and  choristers 
in  their  conduct  of  public  services,  that  has  appeared.     The  writer  of 
this  paper  had  the  fortune  to  be  associated  as  choir-director  with  Mr. 
Hungerford  two  years,  during  the  preparation  of  this  book,  in  the  course 
of  which  time  there  was  abundant  opportunity  at  once  to  prove  the  prac- 
ticability and  impressiveness  of  the  various  services  outlined  in  it,  and  to 
submit  every  suggestion  contained  in  them  to  the  test  of  careful  and  re- 
peated practical  use,  so  that  perfect  and  symmetrical  adjustment  of  part 
to  part  might  be  secured,  and  that  their  real  value  to  the  average  con- 
gregation might  be  ascertained.     The  result  was  that  both  the  shorter 
and  the  fuller  order  of  regular  Sabbath  services,  and  also  (and  especially) 
those   for  the   Communion  service,  proved  wonderfully  inspiring  and 
quickening,  and,  in  connection  with  the  oonsecutiveness  and  cumulative- 
ness  of  thought  and  sentiment  that  it  is  a  principal  aim  of  those  services 
to  secure  in  divine  worship,  stimulating  the  people  to  hearty  participation 
in  them  and  conducing  most  manifestly  to  their  vitality  and  power.    The 
rich  treasuries  of  ancient  and  hallowed  forms  of  prayer  have  never  be- 
fore been  so  fully  and  discreetly  opened  up  to  us,  in  so  small  compass, 
as  here.     Their  precious  fragrance  of  devout  and  trustful  piety,  less 
common  in  this  restless  age  than  in  the  early  church,  will  be  a  rich  com- 
fort to  many,  and  will  constitute  for  them  a  chief  value  of  the  book. 
The  Responsive  readings  contained  in  the  manual  will  be  found  to  be 
genuine  antiphons,  not  merely  verses,  to  be  responsively  repeated.     The 
collection   of   these   is  very  large,  including  many  other  passages  of 
Scripture  than  the  Psalms,  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  appro- 
priately grouped  together.     It  is  not  seemly  for  the  writer  to  dwell  es- 
pecially upon  the  suggestions  of  music  embodied  in  the  book,  but  it  will 
not  seem  out  of  place  to  say  that  great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  choir  pieces,  for  the  various  offices,  that  are  at  once 
worthy  and  simple.     The  commonplace,  or  childish,  has  nowhere  been 
recommended  because  it  is  easy,  but  the  copious  repertoires  of  genuine 
sacred  music  opened  up  during  thirty  years  of  experience  as  choir-direc- 
tor have  been  carefully  searched,  for  Anthems,  Responses,  etc.,  that  are 
at  once  dignifiediy  musical  and  within  the  reach  (as  to  technical  diffi- 
culty) of  the  most  unskilled  of  choirs.     It  will  be  seen  also  that  a  large 
number  of  selections  for  more  experienced  choirs  is  included,  not  for- 
getting the  needs  of  male-voice  choirs  now  coming  into  well-deserved 
prominence  in  our  churches. 

£.  G.  Blodgett. 

KORTHAMPTON,  MaSS. 
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Yale  Lbctubes  on  Pbbachino»  and  othxb  Wbitinos.  By  Nathaniel  J. 
Burton,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Park  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  Edited  by 
Richard  £.  Burton.  Pp.  639.  New  York :  Chas.  L.  Webster  &  Co. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.     1888. 

A  book  which  should  have  a  wide  circulation  among  the  young  men 
in  the  ministry  is  "  YaJe  Lectures  on  Preaching,  and  oUier  Writings,"  by 
Nathaniel  J.  Burton,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Park  Church 
in  Hartford.  This  neatly  bound  volume,  edited  by  his  son,  contains  twenty 
of  Dr.  Burton's  homiletical  lectures ;  eight  miscellaneous  addresses  ;  nine 
sermons  and  extracts  horn  his  foreign  letters,  published  in  the  Hartford 
«  Evening  Post "  in  1868  and  1869. 

The  addresses  delivered  at  Dr.  Burton's  funeral  by  President  Dwight, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Twichell,  D.  D.,  and  Dr.  Parker,  are  also  included. 

The  varied  character  of  these  productions  gives  us  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  broad  and  fertile  genius  of  Dr.  Burton,  and  enables  us  to  appreciate 
his  striking  personality.  But  space  permits  only  a  glance,  and  that  brief, 
at  one  portion,  his  homiletical  lectures. 

These,  delivered  at  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  twelve  in  the  Lyman 
Beecher  course  of  1884,  and  eight  aa  special  lectures  the  two  following 
years,  might  be  termed  a  homiletical  autobiography ;  for  they  do  not 
consist  of  a  systematic  elaboration  of  homiletical  principles,  but  rather 
present  certain  truths  through  the  medium  of  his  own  personality  and 
experience. 

We  catch  the  general  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  whole  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  lecture  on  ''  Order  in  Sermon  Topics,"  where  he  says : 
"  Grentlemen,  we  learn  by  the  mistakes  we  make ;  that,  for  one  way ; 
but  when  a  man  has  spent  half  a  century  or  so  in  making  mistakes,  and 
getting  wise  in  that  expensive  manner,  he  turns  to  those  who  are  young 
with  a  feeling  that  they  ought  to  learn  by  his  mistakes,  and  not  be  at  the 
miserable  expense  and  waste  of  time  of  working  out  a  great  list  of  mis- 
takes of  their  own." 

Only  a  man  with  a  great  loving  heart,  a  royal  nature,  and  a  Christ-like 
spirit  of  humility,  could  so  permeate  his  utterances  with  his  own  individ- 
uality without  o£Pense.  But  Dr.  Burton  could,  and  did,  because  he  was 
such  a  man.  And  because  he  thus  wrote,  the  laws  laid  down,  instead  of 
being  cold  and  formal,  glow  with  the  fervent  heat  of  human  life  and 
action.  One  cannot  read  his  words  without  loving  and  admiring  the 
man  and  having  regard  to  his  counsel. 

We  can  read  lectures,  hear  sermons,  and  listen  to  good  advice,  ad 
infinitum^  even  acknowledging  all  claims  made,  without  being  one  whit 
influenced  by  them ;  but  when  this  servant  of  God  in  urging  us  to  take 
aim,  to  aim  at  men  in  our  sermons,  takes  us  into  his  confidence  and  says, 
*^  It  has  been  the  sin  of  my  life  that  I  have  not  always  taken  aim.  I 
have  been  a  lover  of  subjects.  If  I  had  loved  men  more  and  loved  sub- 
jects only  as  Grod's  instruments  of  good  for  men,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, and  I  should  have  more  to  show  for  all  my  labors  under  the  sun ;  " 
speaking  thus  he  seems  to  come  very  close  to  us,  and  our  hearts  warm 
toward  him  and  we  heed  his  words.  We  become  disciples  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  a  traveler,  as  he  warns  us  of  the  rough  roads,  the  steep  hills  and  the 
sterile  fields,  and  tells  us  where  to  find  the  green  pastures,  die  still  waters, 
and  the  paths  of  righteousness,  whereby  we  may  lead  our  flocks  in  safety 
t^irough  this  desert  to  the  celestial  fold. 

His  thoughts  lure  beautiful  in  expression,  because  of  his  rare  mental 
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gifts :  they  are  valuable  because  of  his  experience :  they  are  powerful 
because  they  come  straight  from  his  heart. 

Dr.  Burton  was  controlled  by  subjective  rather  than  by  objective  in- 
fluences, and  in  a  certain  way  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  I  imagine 
he  cared  little  for  the  world's  verdict  on  his  acts  and  utterances  —  he 
spake  as  he  was  moved  within  his  soul. 

Such  a  spirit  pervades  his  lectures.  While  scholarly  they  are  un- 
studied, with  no  trace  of  artificiality  about  them ;  and  his  expressions  come 
tumbling,  roaring,  flashing  like  a  mountain  brook.  Scores  of  his  sen- 
tences would  be  the  despair  of  a  class  in  grammar,  and  he  calls  into 
action  words  which  find  no  place  in  Webster ;  but  which  none  the  lees 
under  his  command  add  to  the  force  without  marring  the  symmetry  of 
his  expressions. 

Also,  because  of  this  spontaneous  spirit  and  method  of  treatment,  the 
lectures  are  not  comprehensive  —  would  never  do  as  a  text-book.  Look- 
ing at  all  subjects,  in  the  main,  from  one  standpoint,  and  that  not  a  com- 
mon one,  they  might  be  termed  a  treatise  on  the  relation  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  its  expression  in  art  to  ministerial  life  and  duties. 

The  titles  of  some  of  his  lectures  illustrate  this :  the  third  is  Origi- 
nality in  the  Preacher ;  the  fourth.  Imagination  in  Ministers ;  the  fifdi. 
Imagination  in  Sermons ;  the  eighth,  Ceremonial  Occasions ;  the  ninth. 
The  Right  Conduct  of  Public  Worship ;  and  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
The  Service  of  Art  in  Religion. 

This  prominence  given  to  the  imagination  at  first  thought  seems  un- 
wise and  perhaps  dangerous ;  but  by  imagination  Dr.  Burton  does  not 
mean  fancv.  With  him  the  imaginative  stands  in  contrast  not  to  the 
actual  and  substantial,  but  in  contrast  to  the  trite  and  commonplace. 
Imagination  vivifies,  makes  truths,  facts,  men,  scenes  live  before  the 
preacher  and  live  before  the  people. 

After  reading  his  lecture  on  Ima^nation  in  Sermons,  I  understood 
why  some  of  my  discourses,  prepared  with  painstaking  care,  had  stirred 
neither  speaker  nor  hearers.  Devoid  of  imagination  they  were  only  skel- 
etons in  armor,  instead  of  living  truths  holding  the  shield  of  faith  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit 

Dr.  Burton  shows  the  value  and  legitimate  functions  of  this  gift  of 
€rod,  which  is  sometimes  feared  and  more  often  neglected,  but  which 
might  cause  many  a  homiletical  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

His  first  sentence  in  Imagination  in  Ministers  has  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance, and  puts  us  on  our  guard,  for  it  reads :  "  I  am  here  to-day  to  make 
a  plea  for  imagination  in  ministers,  considered  as  theologians."  But  on 
reading  it  imagination  proves  not  to  be  an  Arabian  Nights'  monster  bird 
upon  whose  back  the  youthful  preacher  is  to  mount  and  be  borne  aloft 
into  misty  cloud  lands,  or  carried  into  unknown  distant  regions  beyond 
the  confines  of  divinely  revealed  truth.  It  is  rather  one  of  Grod's  moun- 
tain peaks,  from  whose  summit  the  dweller  in  the  narrow  dark  valley 
beneath,  thinking  that  all  of  Grod's  light  has  been  poured  into  that  valley 
and  that  all  of  God's  creation  is  within  its  walls  —  one  of  Grod's  moun- 
tain peaks  from  whose  summit  such  a  one  may  behold  Grod's  sun  flooding 
with  light  the  world's  vast  dome,  and  perceive  in  their  true  proportion 
and  relation  the  fertile  meadows  and  rocky  hills,  the  dark  valleys,  the 
mountain  heights,  the  limitless  ocean,  and  the  far-reaching,  boundless 
horizon  of  God's  infinite  eternal  truth. 

Such  is  imagination  in  Dr.  Burton's  eyes,  one  of  the  most  delightful, 
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powerful,  holy  gifts  of  God  to  man.  We  spend  most  of  oar  lives  like 
moles  digging  in  the  earth,  but  we  should  know  Grod  hetter'and  dig  better, 
if  at  times  in  eagle  flight  and  with  eagle  vision  we  should  mount  upward 
toward  the  sun. 

These  lectures  are  stimulating  and  suggestive,  containing  many  short 
pointed  sentences,  which  act  like  spurs  and  set  the  mind  off  on  a  gallop. 
In  one  place  he  says :  *^  If  we  all  had  nothing  in  us  but  our  actualities  we 
should  be  small  adffairs :  our  potentiahties  are  the  greatest  things  about 
us."  In  another  connection  his  words  are :  "  The  question  is  sometimes 
raised,  how  plainly  a  preacher  had  better  show  the  skeleton  in  his  ser- 
mon. I  should  say,  as  a  rule,  about  as  plainly  as  he  shows  his  own  skele- 
ton." In  his  lecture  on  "  Short  Sermons  "  is  this  definition,  '^  A  short 
sermon  is  a  sermon  that  seems  short ; "  and  he  closes  his  lecture  on 
'<  Making  Sermons  "  thus :  '^  A  sermon  gets  to  be  a  sermon  and  saves 
itself  from  being  a  lecture  by  being  made  and  delivered  in  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

Though  these  lectures  were  written  for  theological  students,  they  seem 
peculiarly  adapted  to  those  who  are  trying  to  catch  their  breath  after 
coming  up  from  the  first  plunge  into  the  whirlpool  of  ministerial  life. 
To  a  young  minister,  surprised,  perplexed,  confused,  overwhelmed  by  the 
actions  of  the  unsanctified  throng,  of  the  elect,  of  his  own  wayward 
nature  and  of  the  Conscript  Fathers,  to  him  these  lectures  will  prove  a 
real  blessing,  a  veritable  godsend.  For  he  gives  into  our  bosom  whole- 
some advice,  hearty  cheer  and  inspiring  encouragement,  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  together  and  running  over.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  is  his  manly,  cheerful  exhortation,  entitled  '^High 
Heartedness  in  the  Ministry,"  —  a  very  sweet  morsel  indeed  for  a  repast 
on  a  blue  Monday  morning. 

But  Dr.  Burton  does  not  limit  himself  to  encouragement  in  his  words 
"  to  embryo  ministers."  He  can  warn  and  reprove  ;  and  does  with  no 
sparing  hand.  He  begins  his  lecture  on  ^'  The  Assimilation  of  Sermon 
Material "  thus :  "  Gentlemen,  most  of  you  feel  your  limitations,  I  dare 
say.  If  you  do  not,  I  feel  them  for  you.  So  do  your  professors."  And 
evidently  he  feels  them  quite  strongly  and  makes  his  hearers,  and  readers 
too,  feel  them  if  they  never  did  before.  He  takes  it  thoroughly  for 
granted  that  we  shall  make  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  number  of 
mistakes  during  our  early  ministry,  and  talks  with  a  rather  trying  per- 
sistency from  that  standpoint 

These  lectures  must  have  been  of  great  value  to  those  for  whom  they 
were  written  ;  but  others,  who  read,  will  find  their  imaginations  aroused, 
their  minds  stimulated,  and  their  hearts  warmed,  and  will  take  up  with 
stronger  grasp  and  more  earnest  purpose  their  daily  tasks. 

Edwin  HaUock  Byingtan, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Babylokisch-Asstrische  Gbschichtb  von  C.  P.  Tiele.  2  Teil.  Von  der 
Thronbesteigunff  Sinacheiibs  bis  zur  Eroberung  Babels  durch  Cyrus.  8vo, 
pp.  285-647.    Gotha  :  Friedrich  Andreas  Perthes.    1888. 

The  author  feels  that  a  people,  whose  influence  has  been  so  great  upon 
the  history  of  nations  and  of  civilization,  deserves  to  be  better  known 
than  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  have  been  hitherto.  Every  page  of 
his  lucid  and  learned  volume  b  a  proof  to  his  readers  that  he  is  in  the 
right 
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Section  HI.  is  a  continuation.  It  coven  the  second  Assyrian  period 
in  which  events  group  around  Sennacherib,  Esariiaddon,  and  A8uri>ani- 
pal,  not  as  lay  figures  but  living  actors  in  the  drama  that  ended  in  the 
Fall  of  Nineveh. 

The  next  section  delineates  with  a  master-hand  the  second  Babylonian 
or  New-Chaldean  period.  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  stands  out  boldly  as 
his  famous  cameo.  No  less  distinct  is  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
perhaps  the  climax  of  the  whole  brilliant  narrative.  This  capture  ihe 
Jewish  prophets  did  not  expect  precisely  as  it  happened.  *^  When  now 
the  man  whom  they  had  hailed  as  the  servant  and  instrument  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  even  as  Jehovah's  favorite,  came  forward  as  peacemaker  rather 
than  judge,  not  casting  down  the  foreign  gods,  but  honoring  them  like 
his  own,  not  turning  the  hated  city  into  a  desert  but  raising  it  to  a  royal 
residence,  they  must  have  experienced  a  disenchantment  which,  even 
with  the  striking  off  of  their  fetters,  would  not  wholly  disappear." 

One  may  accept  or  reject  Professor  Tiele*s  views  on  the  higher  criti- 
cism. It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  research,  the  moderation,  the 
independence,  the  accuracy,  the  suggestiveness,  the  charm  with  which  he 
has  woven  his  story  out  of  sacred  and  heathen  fabrics.  Neither  Hommel 
nor  Brunengo  are  to  be  named  beside  him.  The  foot-notes  show  more 
'  than  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  Oppert,  Schrader,  Sayce,  Delitzsch, 
Haupt,  Strassmeier,  Pognon,  Pinches,  and  Budge.  They  show  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  documents,  and  convictions  gathered  from  the  baffling 
cuneiform  texts.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  likely  to  prove  a  classic 
in  its  field. 

We  regard  Section  V.,  on  Die  BdbyUmischrAssyriscke  CtUtur^  as  the 
best  extant  solution  of  a  knotty  problem.  If  it  be  not  adequate,  it  is  only 
because  the  sources  are  not  adequate.  The  author's  treatment  of  Baby- 
lonian industry  and  conmierce  has  all  the  vivacity  and  none  of  the  super- 
ficialness  of  a  newspaper.  Of  the  banking  house  of  the  Egibi  and  the 
invention  of  exchange  by  the  merchants  of  the  Euphrates  he  speaks  with 
due  reserve.  An  ingenious  conjecture  he  does  not  take  for  an  established 
fact  It  is  probable  that  India  and  Chaldaea  had  commercial  relations 
by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  These  seem  witnessed  by  words,  by  the 
teakwood,  by  the  Indian  hound,  and  even  by  the  borrowing  on  the  Indus 
of  the  Babylonian  weight.  The  god  Ea  was  the  god  of  the  ocean. 
Hence  he  was  the  patron  of  fishermen  and  sailors,  to  whom  Sennacherib 
flung  a  golden  fish  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  his  war-fleet  Indeed, 
£a  and  Dagan  are  one  and  the  same  deity.  The  library  of  Nineveh  was 
a  marvellous  collection  of  clay  tablets,  substantiating  the  claim  of  Asur- 
banipal  to  be  a  patron  of  letters.  That  this  library  was  free  to  the 
public  is,  however,  unproven  and  improbable.  The  Old-Chaldean  writ^ 
ing  may  have  been  borrowed  from  a  non-Semitic  pre-Sumerian  race. 
Certainly  it  did  not  originate  with  Egyptians  or  Chinese,  nor  their 
script  from  it  The  utmost  which  can  be  said  is  that  the  three  writings 
had  a  conmion  origin,  though  each  was  developed  apart  from  the  others 
into  its  own  form. 

It  is  usual  to  regard  the  Assyrian  kings  as  despots  par  excellence.  No 
doubt  this  was  true  in  practice.  It  was  false  in  theory.  They  were  lim- 
ited, as  Professor  Tiele  points  out  in  an  interesting  chapter,  by  laws  and 
charters  to  which  they  refer  often,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  f aitbiul  observ- 
ance of  which  they  look  for  the  favor  of  their  gods.  The  royal  violator  of 
the  law  of  the  land  braved  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  pestilence  and  famine 
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on  earth.  The  Assyrian  monarch  was  not  deified  like  the  Egyptian,  al- 
though the  sign  of  deity  was  placed  before  his  name.  Nowhere  in  his 
empire  is  a  trace  of  temples  erected  to  regal  worship  or  rituals  established 
for  regal  honor.  The  oldest  government  was  theocratic.  The  ruler's  title 
was  Isakku,  then  Sangn  or  Si^nu,  finally  Sarru  or  Malku, — which,  singly 
or  combined,  have  a  sacerdotal  sound.  The  title  <^  Sar  Sarrani,''  <*  King 
of  Kings,"  has  a  no  less  feudal  ring.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  name  the 
great  officials  and  sumptuous  etiquette  of  the  Assyrian  court,  centering 
in  a  palace  lion-guarded  and  alabaster-sculptured  on  its  enormous  artifi- 
cial mound.  Professor  Tide's  picture  is  a  model  of  literary  art  combined 
with  philological  and  political  acuteness. 

Our  author's  observations  on  the  art  and  religion  of  Babylonia  are  ex- 
tremely penetrating  aud  valuable.  The  Temple  £-Sagila  was  a  many- 
shrined  Acropolis.  He  thinks  that  Herodotus  was  speaking  of  this  ancient 
•  sanctuary,  under  the  name  Jupiter  Belus,  but  could  never  have  been  per- 
sonally a  visitor  to  the  Babylon  where  Marduk  was  adored.  He  thinks 
also  that  the  religion  of  Assyria,  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  its  ritual  and 
the  elevation  of  its  psalms,  never  embodied  itself  in  one  supreme  deity, 
Hu,  or  did  more  than  graze  the  boundaries  of  monotheism. 

We  note  a  misspelling  at  the  foot  of  page  810,  and  a  misprint  in  the 
fifteenth  line  of  page  520. 

John  Fhelps  Taylor. 
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WHAT  IS  REALITY? 

PAST  n.      THE  ANSWER  OP  OBJECTIVE  ANALYSIS. 

A  PHILOSOPHY  that  finds  its  ultimate  reality  in  the  things  of 
the  external  world  has  a  great  advantage  over  any  system  of  Ideal- 
ism in  that  it  is  easily  comprehended.  It  uses  the  word  real  in 
the  ordinary  sense  to  designate  the  things  that  we  see  and  handle 
and  contend  with,  —  things  whose  reality  is  daily  forced  upon  our 
attention  by  the  necessities  of  conduct.  The  doctrines  of  ideal- 
ism, on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  the  man  of  affairs  the  purest 
moonshine,  —  the  willful  contradiction  of  the  absolute  certainties 
of  common  sense  and  experience.  Simply  as  the  antithesis  of 
such  a  philosophy,  therefore,  physical  realism  finds  favor ;  and  by 
its  frequent  app^Js  to  common  sense  easily  produces  the  impression 
"^  that  it  is  never  at  war  with  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  physical  realism  deals  with  the  things  that 
engage  the  attention  of  science,  and  ostensibly  grounds  itself  on 
its  demonslrations.  Hence,  all  the  prestige  and  halo  of  wonderful 
achievement  that  has  gathered  round  the  latter  is  reflected  on  the 
former ;  and  there  is  thus  secured  for  it  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
imagination,  a  vantage-ground  of  enthusiasm,  from  whence  it 
fairly  browbeats  criticism.  For  what  can  stand  before  that 
science  which,  in  the  last  two  centuries,  has  made  such  conquests  ? 
Has  it  not  proved  itself  the  great  revolutionizer  ?  Has  it  not 
analyzed  our  finalities  ?  reorganized  our  conceptions  of  the  rela- 
tions of  things  to  each  other?  bound  together  our  scattered  frag- 
ments of  knowledge  by  the  discovery  of  principles  of  universal 
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application  ?  In  short,  has  it  not  proved  itself  the  organ  of  pro- 
gressive understanding  in  every  direction  ? 

The  inference  drawn  by  the  physical  realist  from  these  con- 
siderations is,  that  the  one  and  only  road  to  knowledge  is  that 
which  leads  through  the  investigation  of  external  phenomena; 
and  that  all  other  knowledge,  being  more  or  less  mixed  with  illo- 
sion,  is  untrustworthy.  Such  knowledge  may  be  true,  but  it  must 
remain  open  to  suspicion  till  rectified  by  the  laws  that  science 
has  discovered.  Submitting  to  these  laws,  we  are  safe,  for  they 
admit  of  proof.  They  can  be  demonstrated  by  numberless  ex- 
periments. There  is  no  variability,  no  imcertainiy  about  their 
testimony.  They  say  the  same  things  to  all  men,  and  what  they 
say  to-day  they  will  say  to-morrow.  When,  therefore,  these  laws 
are  shown  to  be  the  contradiction  of  any  of  our  time-honored 
beliefs,  there  is  only  one  course  to  be  pursued.  The  ancient  belief 
must  abdicate,  —  it  must  take  the  path  traveled,  in  these  later 
days,  by  a  host  of  shadowy  forms  that  once  lorded  it  over  human 
reason. 

But  we  must  to  our  task.  We  have  to  discover  whether  this 
philosophy  can  give  us  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  main  question, 
«  What  is  Beality  ?  "  I  have  chosen  the  "  Synthetic  PhUosophy  " 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  the  basis  of  our  investigation,  because 
it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  systematic  and  the  most  thor- 
oughly reasoned  of  its  class ;  and  also  because  the  real  bearing  of 
this  widely  read  and  much-admired  philosophy,  as  related  to  our 
higher  beliefs,  is  often  misapprehended  by  those  who  defend  it. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that,  with  a  few  slight  alterations,  it  may 
be  turned  into  a  powerful  defense  of  theism,  instead  of  standing, 
as  it  professes,  the  compeller  of  agnosticism.  I  say,  ^^  as  it  pro- 
fesses,*' because  I  conceive  the  real  outcome  of  this  philosophy  to 
be  the  deification  of  the  idea  of  Force,  As  related  to  theism,  it 
is  the  substitution  of  a  mechanical  interpretation  of  the  universe 
for  a  spiritual  one. 

Mr.  Spencer's  view  of  philosophy  is,  in  general,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  great  idealist  Fichte.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
held  that  philosophy,  to  be  philosophy  at  all,  must  be  in  one  piece. 
Its  explanation  must  be  a  deduction  of  the  apparently  disparate 
elements  of  existence  from  a  single  principle.  So  also  Mr. 
Spencer.  He  sets  before  him,  as  the  goal  of  his  philosophizing, 
the  complete  unification  of  our  experience.  He  divides  knowledge 
into  three  classes.  ^'  Knowledge  of  the  lowest  kind  is  ununified 
knowledge ;  science  is  partiaUy-unified  knowledge  ;  philosophy  is 
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completdy-umfied  knowledge.  It  is  the  final  product  of  tha 
process  which  begins  with  a  mere  colligation  of  crude  observations, 
goes  on  establishing  propositions  that  are  broader  and  more  sepa- 
rated from  particular  cases,  and  ends  in  universal  propositions.*'^ 
These  universal  propositions  have  to  be  traced  back  to  one  ultimate 
principle  that  underlies  them  all ;  a  principle  that,  as  coextensive 
with  all  experience,  can  be  used  for  the  reconcilement  of  all  ex- 
perience. This  principle  being  found,  the  synthetic  part  of  the 
philosophy  consists  in  the  deduction  of  all  our  knowledge  from 
this  one  principle,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  congruity  of  all 
our  justifiable  beliefs  with  it  and  with  each  other. 

Three  primary  truths  of  universal  validity  are  said  to  have 
been  established  by  science.  ^^  The  Indestructibility  of  Matter^ 
the  Continuity  of  Motion^  iiie  Persistence  of  Force^^  The  last 
mentioned  of  these  differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  is  tdtimcUe^ 
while  they  are  derivative.  This,  the  widest  of  idl  truths,  is  ulti- 
mate, because  it  can  neither  be  merged  in  nor  derived  from  any 
other.  ^^  The  sole  truth  which  transcends  experience  by  underljring 
it  is  thus  the  persistence  of  force.  This  being  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience, must  be  the  basis  of  any  scientific  organization  of  experi- 
ences. To  this  an  ultimate  analysis  brings  us  down ;  and  on  this 
a  rational  synthesis  must  build  up." 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
above  assumption.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force  is 
^^  the  sole  truth  that  transcends  experience  by  underlying  it,"  if 
^^  asserting  the  persistence  of  force  is  asserting  an  unconditioned 
reality,"  if  this  reality  is  tUtimate  in  the  sense  that  all  other  beliefs 
can  be  referred  to  it  as  the  touchstone  of  reality,  if,  in  a  word,  it 
is  BH-cornpreJiensvoe  as  well  as  all-extensive,  then  Mr.  Spencer's 
philosophy  stands.  But,  to  attain  this  result,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  have  established  the  truth  and  universality  of  the  principle. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  shown  that  the  postulates  upon  which 
it  rests  are  equally  well  grounded  with  those  from  which  idealism 
takes  its  departure.  In  order  to  be  accepted  as  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  our  knowledge,  the  absolute  test  that  can  turn  all  other 
beliefs,  no  matter  how  deeply  intrenched,  summarily  out  of  court, 
something  more  is  required.  It  is  necessary  that  its  superiority 
of  prerogative  should  be  proved.  Other  realities,  hitherto  uni- 
versally regarded  as  ultimate,  cannot  give  way  to  this  one  unless 
the  higher  warrant  is  satisfactorily  established. 

Mr.  Spencer  at  one  stage  of  his  argument  recognizes  this  neces- 
*  First  Principles^  see.  37. 
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sity,  and  resolutely  engages  the  idealist  with  deadly  intent.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  result  is  a  triumphant  exhibition 
of  his  antagonist  as  a  mildly  insane  person  who,  by  a  course  of 
sophistical  reasoning,  has  completely  inverted  the  true  order  of 
knowledge.  But  it  will  be  for  us  to  inquire  to  what  extent  he  has 
substantiated  his  own  claim  to  a  superior  rationality.  Before 
entering  upon  this,  however,  it  will  be  useful  for  us  to  consider 
briefly  the  results  to  which  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  carries 
us,  and  the  nature  of  the  conflict  between  these  results  and  the 
finalities  of  subjective  experience. 

Mr.  Spencer  somewhere  tells  us  that  ^'  there  is  no  mode  of  estab- 
lishing the  validity  of  any  belief,  except  that  of  showing  its  con- 
gruity  with  all  other  beliefs."  By  this  he  means  all  beliefs  that,  in 
the  final  adjudication,  are  pronoimced  to  be  justifiable.  But  in 
the  course  of  his  unification  he  finds  it  necessary  to  prove  that 
some  of  our  most  deeply  rooted  beliefs  are  nothing  more  than 
*^  inveterate  illusions."  This  necessity  of  cutting  off  from  the 
organized  body  of  our  conceptions  elements  that  seem  to  be  vital 
parts  of  it,  must  be  a  painful  one  to  a  philosopher  who  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  task  of  developing  all  our  experience  from 
a  single  principle.  These  elements  would  certainly  never  be  ex- 
cluded if  they  could  be  retained.  For  a  just  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  work,  therefore,  it  is  indispensable  ihat  we  attend  to 
his  demonstration  of  this  necessity.  It  need  not  delay  us  long, 
for  it  admits  of  a  simple  statement. 

The  beliefs  to  be  excluded  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
single  proposition :  Mental  causatiouy  as  distinct  from  physical 
causation^  is  a  reality.  This  proposition  is  said  to  be  false,  be- 
cause it  is  the  contradiction  of  the  ultimate  test  of  all  reality. 
To  use  Mr.  Spencer's  words.  The  law  of  the  persistence  of  force 
^^  really  amounts  to  this,  that  there  cannot  be  an  isolated  force 
beginning  and  ending  in  nothing ;  but  that  any  force  manifested 
implies  an  equal  antecedent  force  from  which  it  is  derived,  and 
against  which  it  is  a  reaction.  Further,  that  the  force  so  origi- 
nating cannot  disappear  without  result;  but  must  expend  itself 
in  some  other  manifestation  of  force,  which  in  being  produced 
becomes  its  reaction ;  and  so  on  continually."  ^  Tins  is  the  bare 
statement  of  the  law.  To  make  an  intelligible  application  of  it 
to  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  experience,  we  have  to  fill  out  the 
conception  with  the  law  of  the  transformation  and  equivalence  of 
forces. 

1  Fint  Prmdplei,  sec  69. 
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Wliat  we  seem  to  see  in  the  world  about  us  is  a  multiplicity  of 
forces  which  have  no  community  of  nature.  But  science  reveals 
to  us  the  fact  that  these  are  all  different  forms  of  one  persisting 
power.  Heat,  light,  chemical  affinity,  electricity,  magnetism, 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  different  modes  of  motion,  they 
are  all  convertible ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  precise  amount  of  one 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  precise  amount  of  another  has  been  ac- 
curately ascertained. 

Further  still,  when  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  inorganic 
life  to  that  of  living  forms,  we  find  no  break  in  this  continuity  of 
forces.  The  principle  is,  indeed,  somewhat  obscured  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  factors  involved ;  but  experiment  almost,  if  not 
quite,  demonstrates  that  all  the  physical  activities  of  the  most 
complex  living  beings  are  made  up  of  links  of  that  same  chain 
that  binds  the  inorganic  world  together.  Nerve  activity  and 
muscular  activity  are  only  other  names  for  chemical  and  physical 
processes.  As  Mr.  Spencer  puts  it,  ^' Those  modes  of  the  Un- 
knowable which  we  call  motion,  heat,  light,  chemical  affinity,  etc., 
are  alike  transformable  into  each  other,  and  into  those  modes  of 
the  Unknowable  which  we  distinguish  as  sensation,  emotion, 
thought ;  these,  in  their  turns,  being  directly  or  indirectly  retrans- 
formable  into  the  original  shapes.^'  If,  now,  we  add  to  this  the 
consideration  that  the  physical  power  of  the  universe,  manifesting 
itself  as  force  and  energy,  is  r^arded  by  science  as  a  store  which 
never  suffers  diminution  or  increase,  we  have  before  us  the  data 
upon  which  the  argument  for  the  exclusion  of  mental  causation 
from  the  category  of  real  things  is  based. 

Professor  Bain  has  stated  the  case  as  follows :  ^^  It  would  be 
incompatible  with  everything  we  know  of  the  cerebral  action  to 
suppose  that  the  physical  chain  ends  abruptly  in  a  physical  void, 
occupied  by  an  immaterial  substance,  which  immaterial  substance, 
after  worUng  alone,  imparts  its  results  to  the  other  edge  of  the 
physical  break,  and  determines  the  active  response,  —  two  shores 
of  the  material,  with  an  intervening  ocean  of  the  immateriaL"  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  demonstrable  that  mental  phenomena 
cannot  be  a  result  outside  the  physical  chain.  For  if  any  portion 
of  the  stream  of  energy  were  diverted  from  its  physical  course  for 
the  production  of  mind,  that  portion  would  disappear,  and  the 
physical  consequents  would  cease  to  be  the  equivalents  of  their 
physical  antecedents.  Eminent  physicists  have  tried  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  to  evade  the  force  of  these  considerations ;  but, 
1  Mind  and  Body,  p.  131. 
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turn  which  way  they  will,  they  seem  still  to  be  confronted  by  the 
dilemma  which  commands  them  to  choose  between  science  and 
common  sense.  Science,  apparently,  declares  that  intelligence 
and  will  cannot,  as  such,  modify  the  physical  course  of  events,  — 
that  there  are,  in  fact,  no  such  things  as  intelligence  and  will,  dis- 
tinct from  physical  changes. 

Mr.  Spencer  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  this  conclusion.  There 
is,  he  tells  us,  but  one  underlying  reality,  one  series  of  changes. 
But  this  one  real  series  manifests  itself  with  two  faces.  The 
eyidence  that  there  is  but  one  series  of  changes  is  massed  in  the 
following  paragraph :  ^^  We  have  seen  that  the  several  circum- 
stances which  facilitate  nervous  action  are  also  circumstances 
which  facilitate  or  hinder  feeling.  We  have  seen  that  as  nervous 
action  occupies  appreciable  time,  so  feeling  occupies  appreciable 
time.  We  have  seen  that  each  feeling  leaves  a  partial  incapacity 
for  a  like  feeling,  as  each  nervous  action  leaves  a  partial  incapacity 
for  a  like  nervous  acti<m.  We  hav^  seen  that,  other  things  equal, 
the  intensities  of  feelings  vary  as  the  intensities  of  the  correlative 
nervous  actions.  We  have  seen  that  the  difference  between  direct 
and  indirect  nervous  disturbances  corresponds  to  the  difference 
between  the  vivid  feelings  we  call  real  and  the  faint  feelings  we 
call  ideaL  And  we  have  seen  that  certain  more  special  objective 
phenomena,  which  nervous  actions  present,  have  answering  sub- 
jective phenomena  in  the  forms  of  feeling  we  distinguish  as 
desires."  ^ 

From  this  it  appears  that  when  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence 
of  force,  as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  is  tested  by  the 
facts  of  subjective  experience,  the  deduction  that  only  one  series 
of  changes  is  possible  is  indorsed  at  every  step  by  a  farther  in- 
duction. And  this,  together  with  many  other  considerations  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Spencer,  "  brings  us,"  to  use  his  own  words,  **to 
the  true  conclusion,  —  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
ultimate  reality  which  is  manifested  to  us  subjectively  and  ob- 
jectively. For  while  the  nature  of  that  which  is  manifested  under 
either  form  proves  to  be  inscrutable,  the  order  of  its  manifesta- 
tions throughout  all  mental  phenomena  proves  to  be  the  same 
as  the  order  of  its  manifestations  throughout  all  material  phe- 
nomena." ^ 

The  reason  why  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  adjust  our  minds  to 
this  new  conception  of  things  is,  we  are  told,  because  a  false  im- 

1  Principles  of  Psychology,  sec.  61. 
«  Ibid.,  sec.  273. 
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preBsion  is  eontiniially  produced  by  the  process  that  we  call  voli- 
tion. For  instance,  when  a  man  performs  a  certain  action  after 
having  been  subject  to  an  impulse  consisting  of  a  group  of 
psychical  states,  he  usually  asserts  that  he  determined  to  per- 
form the  action ;  and  by  speaking  of  his  conscious  self  as  having 
been  something  separate  from  the  group  of  psychical  states  con- 
stituting the  impulse,  he  is  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
it  is  not  the  impulse  alone  which  determined  the  action.  But 
this  is  an  illusion,  arising  from  the  recondite  nature  and  the 
extreme  complication  of  the  forces  involved.  ^^  The  composition 
of  forces  is  so  intricate,  and  from  moment  to  moment  so  varied, 
that  the  effects  are  not  calculable.  These  effects  are,  however,  as 
conformable  to  law  as  the  simplest  reflex  actions.  The  irregularity 
and  apparent  freedom  are  inevitable  results  of  the  complexity ; 
and  equally  arise  in  the  inorganic  world  under  parallel  con- 
ditions." 

For  example,  '*  A  body  in  'space,  subject  to  the  attraction  of 
a  single  other  body,  moves  in  a  direction  that  can  be  accurately 
predicted.  If  subject  to  the  attraction  of  two  other  bodies,  its 
course  is  but  approximately  calculable.  If  subject  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  three  bodies,  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  still  less 
precision.  And  if  it  is  surrounded  by  bodies  of  all  sizes,  at  all 
distances,  its  motion  will  be  apparently  uninfluenced  by  any  of 
them ;  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable  varying  line  that  appears 
to  be  self-determined ;  it  will  seem  to  he  free.  Similarly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  cohesions  of  each  psychical  state  to  others  becomes 
great  in  number  and  various  in  degree,  the  psychical  changes  will 
become  incalculable  and  apparently  subject  to  no  law."  ^  This 
explanation  Mr.  Spencer  offers  as  the  probable  source  of  the 
current  illusion  of  self-determined  action.  But,  he  adds,  the  fact 
does  not  depend  upon  the  explanation.  Even  though  we  were 
able  to  offer  no  conceivable  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  an 
illusion,  we  should  still  be  shut  up  to  the  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  the  notion  of  free  will  must  be,  and  is,  a  delusive  appearance. 
This  is  the  summing  up  of  the  matter.  ^^  Psychical  changes  either 
conform  to  law  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  not  conform  to  law, 
this  work,  in  conmion  with  all  works  on  the  subject,  is  sheer  non- 
sense ;  no  science  of  psychology  is  possible.  If  they  do  conform 
to  law,  there  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  free  wilL"  ^ 

These  passages  are  sufficiently  explicit ;  but  they  do  not  exhibit 

1  PrmcipUs  of  Piychology,  sec.  219. 
*  Ibid.,  sec  220. 
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the  full  extent  of  the  conflict  between  the  Synthetic  Philosophy 
and  common  realism.  For  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  interpret 
the  whole  world  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law  of  the  persistence 
of  force,  it  is  not  alone  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
that  must  be  thrust  out.  We  are  equally  called  upon  to  bid  a  last 
farewell  to  every  belief  that  rests  upon  the  conception  that  mind 
is  a  distinctive  reality.  That  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
calling  purposive  in  actions  is  as  much  a  delusion  as  the  belief  in 
free  wilL  True,  a  certain  kind  of  reality  is  allowed  to  mind ;  it 
is  said  to  be  its  inner  face.  But  all  the  prerogative,  all  the  effi- 
ciency of  reality  has  been  made  over  to  the  outer  face.  The  inner 
face  is  a  pure  nonentity  that  exerts  no  influence  whatever  upon 
results.  Its  reality  is  like  that  which  the  extreme  idealist  con- 
cedes to  things  when  he  says  they  ^^  are  ideas  in  the  form  of  other- 
ness.'' 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  spend  more  time  on  this  part  of 
our  subject.  The  foregoing  outline  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
results  reached  by  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  and  the  relation 
in  which  these  results  stand  to  the  law  from  which  they  are  a 
deduction.  No  one  will  care  to  dispute  that  the  argument  is 
logical  and  conclusive  from  that  point  where  the  doctrine  of  the 
persistence  of  force  is  admitted  to  be  the  ultimate  and  all-compre- 
hensive reality  of  the  world  as  known  to  us.  But  we  have  now 
to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  such  an  admission  can  be 
justified.  We  have  seen  that  the  unification  of  knowledge  by 
this  law  reduces  to  illusion  the  very  foundations  of  the  whole 
realm  of  subjective  reality.  We  must,  therefore,  turn  back  to 
the  primary  assumptions  from  which  the  belief  in  the  reality  of 
each  realm  respectively  takes  its  departure. 

Our  first  inquiry  shall  be,  How  does  the  Synthetic  Philosophy 
treat  our  four  fundamental  assumptions  of  common  sense  or 
conmion  realism  ?  Those  assumptions  were  said  to  be :  First,  / 
eadst.  Second,  TTiere  exists  in  time  and  space  a  world  external 
to  myself.  Third,  /  can  produce  changes  in  myself  and  in  the 
external  world.  Fourth,  Changes  take  place  in  me,  and  in  that 
worlds  of  which  I  a/m  not  the  author. 

The  first  words  of  Mr.  Spencer  with  regard  to  the  beliefs  of 
every-day  life  are  full  of  promise.  They  are  as  follows :  ^^  As  we 
cannot  isolate  a  single  organ  of  a  living  body,  and  deal  with  it 
as  though  it  had  a  life  independent  of  the  rest;  so  from  the 
organized  structure  of  our  cognitions  we  cannot  cut  out  one^  and 
proceed  as  if  it  had  survived  the  separation."    And,  again,  he 
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says :  ^^  The  developed  intelligence  is  framed  upon  certain  organ- 
ized and  consolidated  conceptions  of  which  it  cannot  divest  itself ; 
and  which  it  can  no  more  stir  without  using  than  the  body  can 
stir  without  help  of  its  limbs."  This,  I  have  called  promising^ 
because  it  is  exceedingly  broad.  It  seems  to  be  a  pledge,  in  ad- 
vance, that  all  the  elements  of  our  common  realism  are  to  be  in- 
cluded and  harmonized  in  the  synthesis  that  is  before  us.  .  The 
next  step  is  still  reassuring  till  we  come  to  its  last  word. 

In  view  of  the  above-mentioned  solidarity  of  our  ordinary  cog- 
nitions, Mr.  Spencer  asks :  ^^  In  what  way  is  it  possible  for  in- 
telligence, striving  after  philosophy,  to  give  any  account  of  these 
conceptions,  and  to  show  either  their  validity  or  their  invalidity? 
There  is  but  one  way.  Those  of  them  which  are  vital,  or  cannot 
be  severed  from  the  rest  without  mental  dissolution,  must  be  as- 
sumed as  true  provisionally.^*  ^  This  last  word  indicates,  by  its 
limitation,  the  course  that  has  been  chosen.  Mr.  Spencer  is  not 
to  show  how  all  the  necessary  elements  of  thought  of  which  the 
developed  inteUigence  cannot  divest  itself,  may  be  unified.  But 
he  is  to  demonstrate  that  certain  of  these  elements  are  true  and 
others  false.  His  synthesis  is  to  be  developed  from  a  single  prin- 
ciple, and  this  principle  is  reached  by  precisely  the  same  method 
that  Fichte  and  Hegel  employed  when  they  sought  to  escape 
Kant's  dilemma  of  skepticism  or  dogmatism. 

They  avoided  Kant's  conclusion  by  denying  his  underlying 
assumption;  namely,  the  assumption  that  all  the  postulates  of 
common  realism  have  equcdly  valid  and  necessary  grounds,  and 
that  we  can  discover  in  no  one  of  them  any  decided  superiority. 
Mr.  Spencer  does  the  same.  The  only  difference  being  that  he 
discriminates  in  favor  of  that  member  of  our  organized  cognitions 
that  the  German  philosophers  discriminated  against,  and  builds 
his  system  on  the  very  corner-stone  that  they  rejected.  We  have 
seen  how  they  justified  their  choice  of  the  conscious  ego  as  the 
ground  of  all  reality.  We  have  now  to  see  how  Mr.  Spencer 
defends  his  choice  of  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world  as 
the  touchstone  of  his  system. 

In  a  general  way,  the  possibility  of  discriminating  between  the 
rival  claims  of  the  elements  of  common  realism  is  argued  after 
this  fashion.  Man  is  the  product  of  a  process  of  evolution,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  has  formed  many  false  conceptions.  Even 
the  simplest  of  his  impressions  of  the  world  are  composite  things. 
They  are  the  unconscious  inferences  -  of  the  mind  responding 
^  Fint  PrmcipUip  seo.  39. 
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automatically  to  external  stimuli.  They  therefore  partake  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  partially  eyolved  organ  or  complex  of  organs. 
But,  all  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  appear  to  the  child-man  as 
finalities  and,  later,  become  woven  into  the  more  highly  elaborated 
ideas  that  form  themselves  &om  them.  During  long  ages  of 
human  experience  there  is  littie  or  no  disturbance  of  these  original 
conceptions.  The  whole  structure  of  thought,  therefore,  has  time 
to  become  thoroughly  organized  and  permanentiy  established  as  a 
system  of  convictions  and  modes  of  thinking.  They  constitute, 
in  fact,  an  acquired  nature  of  the  mind.  But  the  mind,  or  rather 
the  complex  of  physical  sequences  which  we  call  mind,  has  the 
power  of  self-reconstruction.  At  a  certain  point  in  evolution  the 
critical  faculty  is  developed.  The  grounds  of  belief  are  examined 
and  analyzed ;  and  we  have  metaphysics.  But  no  progress  is  made 
by  means  of  this  instrument  of  analysis.  For  the  mind  cannot 
get  out  of  its  self-woven  net.  It  cannot  get  beyond  those  uncon- 
scious inferences  of  simple  perception  which  contain  the  seeds  of 
all  its  contradictions.  So  long  as  it  works  only  with  the  materials 
which  these  have  furnished  there  is  no  escape  from  its  errors.  It 
returns  continually  to  the  point  from  whence  it  set  out.  It  is 
forever  the  victim  of  its  own  definitions.  Then,  at  a  later  stage, 
arises  science.  And  through  science  the  critical  faculty  is  at  last 
put  in  possession  of  instruments  by  the  use  of  which  it  cannot 
only  escape  from  the  hopeless  labyrinths  of  metaphysics,  but  by 
which  also  it  can  build  up  a  true  synthesis. 

These  instruments  are  rectified  simple  perceptions.  It  is  with 
these  that  science  begins  the  work  all  over  again,  and  lays  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  an  entirely  new  and  trustworthy  founda- 
tion. By  its  patient  comparison  of  carefully  verified  facts  it  is 
able  to  cancel  errors,  and  to  furnish  the  mind  with  true  data  for 
the  construction  of  a  reliable  and  consistent  philosophy.  That 
this  philosophy  should  meet  with  great  opposition  is  not  only 
natural  but  necessary ;  for  it  has  to  effect  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  human  thought,  and  can  prevail  only  by  fighting  its  way 
through  all  the  cobwebs  and  rubbish  that  have  accumulated  in  the 
lapse  of  centuries. 

Thus  far  in  general.  Now,  more  particularly.  Mr.  Spencer 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  analysis  of  our  experimen- 
tally organized  cognitions  discloses  two  orders  of  manifestations. 
These  two  form  heterogeneous  streams  in  the  mind  which  run 
along,  side  by  side ;  ^  each  now  broadening  and  now  narrowing, 
each  now  threatening  to  obliterate  its  neighbor,  and  now  in  turn 
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threatened  with  obliteration,  but  neither  ever  quite  excluding  the 
other  from  their  common  channel."  These  two  classes  of  mani- 
festations may  be  called,  respectively,  impressions  and  ideas. 
But  the  use  of  these  wcnrds  is  deprecated,  because  of  the  misappre- 
hensions that  are  likely  to  attach  to  them.  An  essential  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  streams  may  be  expressed  by  the  words 
vimd  and  faint ;  and  it  is  also  important  to  notice  that  manifes- 
tations of  the  vivid  order  are  original  and  those  of  the  other 
order  are  copies.  The  first  are  those  which  depend  for  their  ex- 
istence upon  sensible  contact  with  the  external  world";  the  others 
are  those  which  may  detach  themselves  from  the  first  and  main- 
tain a  quasi  independence.  In  short,  these  two  classes  or  streams 
correspond  respectively  to  the  two  worlds  of  thought  known 
to  philosophy  as  the  worlds  of  the  oJiject  and  Sfuhject^  of  the  9um- 
ego  and  the  ego^  of  the  not-^df  and  the  sdf.  They  present  them- 
selves to  us  ^^  as  antithetically-opposed  divisions  of  the  entire 
assemblage  of  manifestations  of  the  imknowable." 

Mr.  Spencer  is  to  prove  to  us  that  a  true  philosophy  must  find 
its  ultimate  principle  of  reality  in  the  world  of  the  notrsdf.  His 
whole  system  hangs  upon  his  ability  to  do  this.  For,  failing  to 
prove  the  superior  claims  of  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world 
to  represent  reality,  he  falls  a  victim  to  one  of  the  horns  of  Kant's 
dilemma ;  and  his  philosophy  is  condemned,  as  one  that  is  built 
upon  ^^  a  dogmatic  confidence  and  obstinate  persistence  in  certain 
assertions,  without  granting  a  fair  hearing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
question." 

The  line  of  his  defense  is  foreshadowed  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  streams  of  manifestation  already  adverted  to.  The  world 
of  the  not-sdf  because  its  manifestations  are  vivid  and  original, 
takes  precedence,  in  the  matter  of  reality,  of  the  internal  world 
of  the  sdf  the  manifestations  of  which  are  faint  and  derived.  In 
the  ^^ Principles  of  Psychology"  this  argument  appears  under 
three  heads :  ^^  The  argument  from  distinctness^^  ^^  The  argument 
from  priority ^^  "  The  argument  from  simplicity^'* 

We  will  examine  these  in  the  above  order.  First,  as  regards 
distinctness.  The  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  prove 
that  vivid  representations  are  more  reliable  than  faint  ones  are 
most  convincing  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  go  far.  They 
have  to  do  only  with  the  different  modes  of  one  class  of  experi- 
ences. They  have,  therefore,  no  applicability  whatever  when  we 
are  comparing  the  relative  validity  of  different  dasses  of  experi- 
ences.   We  are  reminded  by  a  multiplicity  of  illustrations  that 
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a  presentation  of  memory  is  less  distinct  than  a  presentation  of 
immediate  perception ;  and  that  because  of  this  we  place  less  de- 
pendence upon  it.  We  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  rectifying  the 
former  by  the  latter.  Not  to  accept  the  evidence  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  touch,  when  they  contradict  memory,  is  simple  madness. 

But  how  does  this  affect  the  problem  under  discussion  ?  The 
realities  of  the  idealist  are  not  the  faint  presentations  of  memory. 
They  are  the  vivid  presentations  of  self-oonsciousness.  These 
form  a  class  of  experiences  by  themselves.  They  are  absolutely 
unique,  and  not  to  be  directly  compared  as  to  vividness  with  any 
other  class  of  impressions,  simply  because  they  have  no  principle 
of  likeness  to  them.  Within  the  class  they  also  may  be  divided 
into  vivid  and  faint.  A  remembered  consciousness  of  self  is 
fainter  and  less  reliable  than  an  immediate,  present  consciousness 
of  self.  But  we  are  not  just  now  concerned  as  to  these  distinc- 
tions within  the  dass.  The  great  conflict  is  between  the  different 
classes  of  manifestations,  between  those  of  the  subjective  and 
those  of  the  objective  world.  If  there  is  a  question  of  vivid  and 
faint  between  these,  our  only  answer,  an  indirect  one,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  realm  of  conduct.  We  must  assume  that  the  more 
vivid  are  those  that  prevail  in  conduct,  the  less  vivid  are  those 
that  are  overcome.  And  by  this  test  we  are  only  told  that  some- 
times the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  is  the  more  vivid.  With 
the  animals  below  man,  the  presentations  &om  the  external  world 
are  all  powerful  But  with  man  the  idea  of  self  as  moral  or  im- 
moral, as  noble  or  base,  is  often  far  more  powerful,  and  presmnably 
more  vivid,  than  the  presentations  iihat  come  through  the  senses 
from  the  external  world.  All  successful  resistance  to  the  allure- 
ments of  sense  in  favor  of  a  moral  ideal  is  proof  that  subjective 
presentations  are  at  times  more  vivid  than  the  opposing  objective 
ones. 

We  come  next  to  the  argument  from  priority.  In  opposition  to 
the  assumption  of  the  idealist  that  we  are  primarily  conscious 
only  of  our  sensations,  Mr.  Spencer  affirms  that  ^^  the  thing  pri- 
marily known  is  not  that  a  sensation  has  been  experienced,  but 
that  there  exists  an  outer  object.  .  .  •  The  existence  of  a  sensa- 
tion is  an  hypothesis  that  cannot  be  framed  until  external  exist- 
ence is  known."  ^  For  the  support  of  this  affirmation  he  refers 
us  to  the  mental  biography  of  a  child  or  the  developed  conception 
of  things  held  in  common  by  the  savage  and  the  rustic  He  pins 
even  the  idealist  to  this  priority  by  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^ 
^  Piychology^  sec  404. 
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admonishing  him  that  he  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  originally 
even  he  regarded  colors  as  inherent  in  the  substances  distinguished 
by  them,  that  sweetness  was  conceived  as  an  intrinsic  property  of 
sugar,  that  hardness  and  softness  were  supposed  actually  to  dwell 
in  stones  and  in  flesh.  Remembering  all  this,  the  philosopher 
cannot  fail  to  admit  that  the  idealistic  hypothesis  was  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  realistic  belief,  and  that  it  was  only  after  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  practice  in  throwing  intellectual  somersets  that 
he  succeeded  in  inverting  his  original  conception. 

That  this  is  a  true  statement  of  the  historical  order  of  our  con- 
ceptions no  one  can  doubt.  The  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  out- 
ward world  of  sense  is  a  primary,  unreasoned  belief.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  first  in  order  of  development  does  not  stamp 
this  belief  with  any  pectdiar  claim  to  reality  or  truth  as  against  sub 
sequent,  opposing  developments.  On  the  contrary,  in  view  of  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  this  priority  of  the  realistic  conception  is 
against  its  acceptance  as  a  final  deliverance  of  reason.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  turned  into  a  powerful  argument  by  the  idealist,  on 
the  ground  that  the  latest,  most  highly  evolved  products  of  the 
human  mind  should  always,  other  things  being  equal,  be  regarded 
as  the  nearest  to  reality.  But  to  find  this  use  made  of  priority 
we  need  not  turn  to  the  opposite  camp.  Mr.  Spencer  himself 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  constructed  his  whole  system  upon  this  as- 
sumption. The  Synthetic  Philosophy  is  commended  to  us  as  the 
reconstruction  of  our  traditional  beliefs  by  science,  —  the  purifi- 
cation of  current  modes  of  thought,  based  upon  misconceptions 
inherited  from  the  crude  infancy  of  the  race,  by  the  latest  and 
most  highly  elaborated  interpretation  of  things.  The  reader  is 
constantly  reminded  of  this  by  Mr.  Spencer,  but,  for  example's 
sake,  I  will  cite  a  few  passages  from  his  First  Principles. 

Three  fundamental  facts  of  the  world,  as  we  have  seen,  are  said 
to  be  the  ^^  Indestructibility  of  Matter,"  the  *^  Continuity  of  Mo- 
tion," the  ^^  Persistence  of  Force."  They  are  truths  of  the  highest 
order  of  certainty,  before  which  all  conflicting  truths  must  suc- 
cumb. But  these,  let  us  observe,  are  none  of  them  truths  which 
commend  themselves  to  the  undeveloped  mind  of  the  savage,  the 
rustic,  or  the  child.  As  regards  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter, 
Mr.  Spencer  says,  ^^  So  far  &om  being  admitted  as  a  self-evident 
truth,  this  would,  in  primitive. times,  have  been  rejected  as  a  self- 
evident  error.  There  was  once  universally  current  a  notion  that 
things  could  vanish  into  absolute  nothing,  or  arise  out  of  absolute 
nothing.  .  •  .  The  gradual  accumulation  of  experiences,  however, 
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and  still  more,  the  organization  of  experiences,  has  tended  slowly 
to  reverse  this  oonviction,  nntil  now  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  in- 
destructible has  become  a  commonplace."  ^  Nay,  even  more  than 
this  is  true.  It  has  in  the  course  of  mental  evolution  become  not 
only  a  commonplace,  but  ^^  a  necessary  truth,"  —  a  truth  ^^  the  ne- 
gation of  which  is  inconceivable."  ^^  There  are  necessary  truths  in 
Physics,"  we  are  told,  ^^  for  the  apprehension  of  which  a  developed 
intelligence  is  required ;  and  before  such  intelligence  arises,  not 
only  may  there  be  failure  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of  them,  but 
there  may  be  vague  beliefs  in  their  contraries." 

Let  us  observe  here  that  the  vague  belief  is  said  to  be  that 
which  springs  up  at  first  hand  from  immediate  contact  with 
nature ;  and  farther  on  we  read :  ^^  When,  during  mental  evolu- 
tion, the  vague  ideas  arising  in  a  nervous  structure  imperfectly 
organized  are  replaced  by  the  clear  ideas  arising  in  a  definite 
nervous  structure,  this  definite  structure,  moulded  by  experience 
into  correspondence  with  external  phenomena,  makes  necessary  in 
thought  the  relations  answering  to  absolute  uniformities  in  things. 
Hence,  among  others,  the  conception  of  the  indestructibility  of 
matter."  » 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  dwell  longer  on  priority  as  a  test  of 
reality  or  truth ;  let  us  go  on  to  the  third  criterion,  —  The  argu- 
ment from  simplicity. 

This  is  briefly  stated  in  the  following  words :  "  The  conscious- 
ness in  which  Realism  rests  is  reached  by  a  single  inferential  act, 
while  the  consciousness  professed  to  be  reached  by  Idealism  is 
reached  by  a  series  of  inferential  acts."  ^  The  same  idea  is  more 
elaborately  stated  thus :  *^  If  we  compare  the  mental  process 
which  yields  Realism  with  the  mental  process  said  to  yield  Ideal- 
ism or  Skepticism,  we  see  that  apart  from  other  differences  the 
two  differ  immensely  in  their  lengths.  The  one  is  so  simple  and 
direct  as  to  appear,  at  first  sight,  undecomposable ;  while  the  other, 
long,  involved,  and  indirect,  is  not  simply  decomposable  but  re- 
quires much  ingenuity  to  compose  it.  Ought  we  then  to  hold  that 
in  the  short  and  simple  process  there  is  less  danger  of  going 
wrong  than  in  the  long  and  elaborate  process ;  or  ought  we  to  hold 
with  the  metaphysician  that  in  the  long  and  elaborate  process  we 
shall  not  go  wrong,  though  we  go  wrong,  in  the  short  one  ?  "  ^ 

To  choose  the  latter  alternative  is,  Mr.  Spencer  affirms,  logi- 

1  First  Principles,  sec.  62.  «  Sec.  63. 

•  Principles  of  Psychology,  sec.  413. 

*  Ibid.,  sec.  407. 
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cally  equivalent  to  accepting  the  following  ^'  eminently  insane  " 
propositions.  ^'  A  bullet  fired  at  a  target  a  hundred  yards  off  may 
miss  it,  but  if  fired  at  the  same  target  a  thousand  yards  off  the 
probability  of  missing  it  is  much  less.  In  walking  over  a  frozen 
lake  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  you  are  not  unlikely  to  slip  down ; 
but  if  the  frozen  lake  is  a  mile  wide  there  is  but  little  probability 
that  you  will  slip  down  in  walking  over  it."^  This  certainly 
seems  to  prove  the  Idealist  to  be  an  absolutely  irrational  creature. 
But  before  accepting  it  as  the  last  word  in  the  matter,  we  must 
reflect  that  Idealism  can  make  just  as  strong  a  use  of  this  argu- 
ment against  the  highly  elaborated  generalizations  of  science. 

The  doctrines  of  the  ^^  Indestructibility  of  Matter  "  and  of  the 
^^  Persistence  of  Force  "  appeal  to  the  subjective  philosopher  as 
the  long  processes  that  it  has  required  much  ingenuity  to  con- 
struct, as  opposed  to  the  apparently  immediate  deliverances  of 
consciousness.  Such  a  deliverance,  for  example,  as  the  proposi- 
tion—  I  exist  and  origincUe  clumges  in  the  world.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  Physical  Realism  and  Idealism  have  each  their  long, 
and  each  their  short  processes ;  and  that  whenever  we  contrast 
the  long  process  of  the  one  with  the  short  process  of  the  other 
we  are  con&onted  with  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  short  one 
as  against  the  long  one.  That  is,  we  are  shut  up  to  this  necessity 
if  we  hold  with  the  dogmatist  of  either  side,  that  the  one  must  be 
false  if  the  other  is  true. 

How  absolutely  subversive  of  Mr.  Spencer's  claims  this  argu- 
ment &om  simplicity  is,  will  be  seen  when  we  apply  it  to  the 
main  question  with  regard  to  causation.  The  proposition  denied 
by  physical  realism  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one,  derived  by  a 
single  inferential  act  from  experience.  That  proposition  is  — 
Mental  causation  as  distinct  from  physical  causation  is  a  real- 
ity.  The  immediateness,  universality,  and  persistence  of  this 
belief  are  demonstrated  by  all  our  language  and  by  all  our 
conduct.  £very  plan  formed  for  the  determination  of  future 
action  is  an  expression  of  it ;  and  the  carrying  out  of  every  such 
plan  is  to  the  unsophisticated  mind  a  new  proof  of  it.  So  early 
is  this  belief  developed,  and  so  deeply  is  it  rooted,  that  no  amount 
of  culture  avails  to  eradicate  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
author  of  the  ^^  Synthetic  Philosophy  "  himself  teUs  us,  the  true 
idea  of  causation  is  one  of  the  very  latest  to  be  developed  because 
it  involves  such  extremely  elaborate  processes.  ^^  Even  the  sim- 
plest notion  of  cause,"  he  says,  ^^as  we  understand  it,  can  be 
^  Princifle$  of  Psychology^  seo.  407. 
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reached  only  after  many  like  instances  have  been  grouped  into 
a  single  generalization  ;  and  through  all  ascending  steps,  higher 
notions  of  causation  imply  wider  notions  of  generality." 

So  difficult,  indeed,  is  the  attainment  of  this  conception  of 
cause,  that  men  of  the  highest  culture  are  frequently  found  to  be 
quite  ignorant  of  it.  ^'  On  studying  the  various  ethical  theories," 
Mr.  Spencer  affirms,  '^  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
characterized  either  by  entire  absence  of  the  idea  of  causation,  or 
by  inadequate  presence  of  it."  Nor  is  even  this  the  most  extreme 
exemplification  of  the  far-awayness  from  ordinary  thinking  of 
this  highest  peak  of  generalization.  ^^  Deficient  belief  in  causa- 
tion is,  indeed,  exemplified  even  in  those  whose  discipline  has  been 
specially  fitted  to  generate  this  belief  —  even  in  men  of  science."  ^ 
Now,  let  us  ask,  what  becomes  of  this  elaborate  idea  of  causation 
on  the  principle  of  discarding  the  long  process  and  accepting 
the  short  one  ? 

We  may  seem  to*  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point  already ;  but 
we  must  make  one  more  application  of  it.  After  his  development 
of  the  triple  argument  from  distinctness,  priority,  and  simplicity, 
Mr.  Spencer  still  affirms  the  necessity  of  a  more  definite  and  ab- 
solute criterion  for  the  determination  of  reality.  This  he  finds  in 
the  following  proposition,  which  he  calls  the  ^'  universal  postu- 
late." **  An  ctbortive  attempt  to  conceive  the  negation  of  a  propo- 
sition shows  that  the  cognition  expressed  is  one  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  acceptJ*^  ^  The  radical  impossibility  of  using  such  a  test 
as  this  for  the  explication  of  the  problems  of  the  external  world 
will  be  shown  at  a  later  stage  of  the  discussion.  For  the  present 
I  wish  only  to  apply,  to  the  test  itself,  the  principle  of  the  long 
and  the  short  process.  In  explanation  of  his  universal  postulate, 
Mr.  Spencer  hastens  to  say  that  ^^  some  propositions  have  been 
wrongly  accepted  as  true,  because  their  negations  were  supposed 
inconceivable  when  they  were  not." 

This  obstacle  to  the  application  of  the  absolute  test  must  at 
once  suggest  itself  with  a  good  deal  of  force  to  every  one  who  is 
not  as.  yet  convinced  that  the  law  of  the  persistence  of  force  is 
^^  the  sole  truth  which  transcends  experience  by  underlying  it." 
To  such  an  one,  it  may  appear  to  be  more  impossible  to  conceive 
the  negative  of  some  of  the  truths  that  this  law  contradicts ;  and 
if  so,  he  must  believe  his  mental  condition  to  be  as  abnormal  as 
the  physical  condition  of   a  man  who  sees  motes  floating  before 

1  Data  of  Ethics,  seo.  17. 

*  Principles  of  Psychology,  sec.  433. 
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his  eyes  wlien  there  are  no  motes  in  the  atmosphere.  But  how 
is  he  to  clarify  his  vision?  There  is  but  one  way;  he  must,  as 
we  have  abready  been  told,  enter  upon  a  long  and  very  elabo- 
rate process  of  mental  purgation,  at  the  end  of  which  he  may 
hope  to  discover  that  his  original  impossibilities,  the  results  of 
single  inferential  acts  from  experience,  are  no  impossibilities  at 
all.  For  instance,  he  may  come  to  see  clearly  that  the  negative  of 
the  proposition.  Mental  causation  is  a  distinct  reality^  is  not  at 
all  inconceivable.  But  he  must  be  prepared  to  bear  with  equa- 
nimity the  gibes  of  the  idealist  who,  backed  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  world,  reminds  him  '^  that  only  after  a  considerable  amount 
of  practice  in  throwing  intellectual  somersets  did  he  succeed  in 
inverting  his  original  conception." 

We  have  now  again  reached  the  point  of  summing  up ;  and 
again  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  reached  only  negative 
results.  We  have  only  shown  what  reality  is  not.  At  the  outset 
of  our  discussion  we  confronted  Kant's  discouraging  affirmation 
that  when  we  employ  our  reason  on  the  fundamental  postulates 
of  the  understanding,  derived  from  experience,  there  arises  a 
natural  antithesis,  embodied  in  certain  sophistical  propositions  or 
theorems,  which  have  the  following  peculiarities.  ^^  Each  is  in 
itself  not  only  self-consistent,  but  possesses  conditions  of  its  neces- 
sity in  the  very  nature  of  reason  —  only  that,  unluckily,  there 
exist  just  as  valid  and  necessary  grounds  for  maintaining  the 
contrary  proposition."  On  the  strength  of  this,  we  found  the 
same  philosopher  further  affirming  that  reason  is  consequently 
^^  compelled,  either  on  the  one  hand  to  abandon  itself  to  a  despair- 
ing skepticism,  or  on  the  other  to  assume  a  dogmatic  confidence 
and  obstinate  persistence  in  certain  assertions  without  granting  a 
fair  hearing  to  the  other  side  of  the  question." 

We  have  seen  how  two  classes  of  philosophers  have  sought  to 
avoid  this  dilemma  by  affirming,  in  opposition  to  Kant,  that  rear 
son  is  able  to  discriminate  between  the  rival  propositions  offered 
to  it  by  experience ;  and  that  analysis  is  capable  of  putting  us  in 
possession  of  an  ultimate  principle  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unconditioned  reality.  We  have  examined  briefly  the  methods 
and  results  of  these  philosophers,  and  have  seen  reason  to  pro- 
nounce them  wholly  inconclusive  and  unwarrantable.  Each  of  the 
systems  developed  by  them  from  a  single  principle  professes  to  be 
a  complete  unification  and  purification  of  our  knowledge.  But 
the  unification  proves  to  be  only  the  unification  of  a  fragment  arbi- 
trarily torn  from  the  organized  body  of  common  realism ;  and  the 
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purification  proves  to  be  the  equally  arbitrary  exclusion  from 
reality  of  a  part  of  our  knowledge  that  is  just  as  vital  as  the 
part  retained.  The  reasonings  of  each  in  so  far  as  they  are  posi- 
tive, that  is,  directed  to  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  part 
chosen,  are  unassailable ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  equally 
good  for  establishing  the  reality  of  the  rejected  part.  So  also, 
in  each  case,  the  reasoning  that  is  applied  to  the  demolition  of 
the  assumed  non-reality  is  no  less  destructive  to  the  assumed 
reality. 

Having  reached  this  result,  —  having  shown  the  impossibility 
of  restricting  the  idea  of  reality  either  to  the  subjective  or  to 
the  objective  interpretation,  we  may  go  on  to  a  positive  discussion 
of  the  problem.  And  in  the  next  article  the  reader  may  look 
for  a  direct  answer  to  the  main  question. 

Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  however,  I  wish  to 
prepare  the  way  by  pointing  out  what  my  course  will  be  with 
regard  to  Kant's  dilemma.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  flaw  in  the 
statement  which  he  makes  of  the  case.  The  complete  antithesis  to 
a  uiiiversal  skepticism  is  not,  as  he  implies,  the  dogmatic  afBrma- 
tion  of  one  side  of  reality  and  the  denial  of  the  other  side.  For 
this  is  neither  wholly  dogmatism  nor  wholly  skepticism,  but  a 
mingling  of  the  two.  Fichte  and  Spencer  are  each  dogmatic  as 
to  one  half  of  reality  and  skeptical  as  to  the  other  half.  The 
true  antithesis  to  a. skepticism  with  regard  to  the  whole  is,  that 
which  I  have  elsewhere  called,  a  dogmatism  with  regard  to  the 
whole ;  and  our  criticism  of  the  intermediate  position  leaves  us 
free  to  reconstruct  the  dilemma  as  follows.  We  must  either  reject 
all  the  fundamental  propositions  of  common  realism,  which  is 
universal  skepticism  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  accept  them 
o/^,  which  is  impartial  dogmatism. 

The  acceptance  of  the  former  alternative,  Kant  says,  ^'  might 
perhaps  deserve  the  title  of  the  Euthanasia  of  pure  reason."  The 
acceptance  of  the  latter  he  brands  as  ^^  mere  mysology  reduced  to 
principles."  Of  this  last  also  Fichte  would  have  said  that  it  is 
no  philosophy  at  all ;  and  Mr.  Spencer  refers  to  it  as  ^^  that  posi- 
tion, apparently  satisfactory  to  some,  in  which  are  entertained  two 
mutually-destructive  beliefs."  This  is,  however,  the  alternative 
that  I  accept;  and  in  what  follows  I  shall  try  to  defend  this 
choice,  not  only  as  one  that  affords  the  sole  possible  basis  for  an 
affirmative  philosophy,  but  also  as  one  that  is  eminently  rational 
and  self-consistent. 

F.  H.  Johnson. 

AivDOVER,  Mass. 
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WAS   OUR   SEPARATION  FROM    ENGLAND  NEED- 
LESS ?i 

The  anniyersary  of  Washington's  inauguration  may  be  regarded 
as  completing  a  century  of  our  national  life  under  the  Constitution. 
For  the  United  States  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  govern- 
ment during  the  six  years  after  the  Revolution,  until  the  man  who 
made  it  successful  was  placed  at  the  helm  of  state.  Indeed,  the 
ConAitution  itself  might  neither  have  been  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention of  1787,  nor  ratified  by  the  several  States,  had  not  his 
personal  influence  been  the  strongest  unifying  power  in  the  land. 
Accordingly  his  inauguration  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning 
of  the  present  established  order  of  government,  as  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  independence  marked  the  end  of  rule  under  the 
British  Constitution  for  about  a  century  and  three  quarters. 

Americans  will  review  the  nation's  growth  during  these  hundred 
years  with  complacency,  but  England  will  have  its  thoughts  and 
words  about  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire.  A  hun- 
dred years  is  a  brief  period  for  material  change  of  traditional 
beliefs  with  Englishmen  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
But  when  prophecies  have  failed,  and  unexpected  prosperity  has 
taken  the  place  of  predicted  disaster,  it  is  not  strange  that  old 
opinions  should  be  cherished  with  the  tenacity  that  belongs  to 
unwilling  conviction.  However,  it  ought  to  be  said  of  the  better 
sentiment  of  the  average  Englishman  to-day,  that  its  tone  differs 
from  that  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  Interchange  of  views 
and  the  broadening  influence  of  travel  are  making  narrow  judg- 
ments and  narrower  prejudices  less  common  every  year.  The 
native  American  is  not  always  represented  by  Mr.  Cody's  Wild 
West,  nor  does  he  answer  to  Mr.  Trollope's  portraiture  of  old. 
Oxford  no  longer  believes  that  Bostonians  talk  Algonquin,  and 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  dialects  of  New  York  counties  do 
not  differ  so  widely  as  those  of  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire.     The 

^  In  cominimioatiiig  this  article  the  writer  gave  the  following  interesting 
explanation  of  his  reason  for  preparing  it :  *'  This  estimate  of  colonial  loyalty 
was  prompted  by  contact  with  Englishmen  last  summer,  as  well  as  five  years 
ago,  hearing,  as  I  did,  their  lament  for  a  lost  land,  with  all  that  is  actual  or 
possible  in  it,  and  their  constant  assertion  of  the  Heedlessness  of  our  separation. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  remarkable  devotion  of  the  colonists  to  the  mother 
eoontry  is  the  best  indication  that  the  reasons  for  separation  must  have  been 
abundant ;  and  accordingly,  I  have  undertaken  to  show  the  strength  of  that 
devotion." — [Eds. 
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Briton  who  is  willing  to  diverge  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way finds  a  people  w^ch  is  coming  to  be  his  competitor  in  com- 
merce, art,  legislation,  and  possibly  in  some  departments  of  litera- 
ture. In  all  that  civilizes  and  humanizes  and  christianizes  he 
sees  a  rival  which  he  can  no  longer  affect  to  regard  with  disdain. 
In  the  domain  of  progressive  legislation,  in  whatever  elevates  the 
commonalty  and  lifts  up  the  laboring  classes  in  living  and  intelli- 
gence, and  provides  for  their  moral  welfare,  there  is  opportunity 
for  a  comparison  that  is  favorable  to  the  younger  nation,  a^  well 
as  in  those  lesser  matters  of  trade  and  manufacture  the  extent 
and  value  of  which  are  conceded  more  freely. 

But  these  comparisons,  and  perhaps  contrasts,  produce  in  the 
observing  Englishman  a  sentiment  which  his  frankness  expresses 
in  terms  like  these :  *'  There  is  much  to  concede  to  your  nation,  a 
great  deal  in  it  to  respect,  and  somewhat  to  apprehend  from  your 
rivalry.  Your  present  is  prosperous,  and  your  future  no  more 
replete  with  difficult  problems  than  ours."  Then,  sooner  or  later, 
is  almost  sure  to  follow  a  remark  which  betokens  a  remnant  of 
traditional  error  —  our  inaugural  anniversary  will  provoke  its 
utterance  afresh  —  to  the  following  effect:  "It  is  a  pity  that 
separation  took  place  between  England  and  her  American  colo- 
nies. It  was  altogether  unnecessary,  and  might  have  been  avoided 
if  a  few  uneasy  spirits  had  not  from  the  first  been  bent  on 
dividing  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  setting  up  a  new 
nation.'* 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  latest  phase  of  British  sentiment  toward 
us.  And  because  any  one  who  gets  into  its  cuiTcnt  may  need  to 
urge  one  fact  that  makes  strongly  against  the  claim  of  needless 
separation,  it  is  proposed  to  recall  its  importance  here.  This  may 
be  stated  as  a  counter  proposition  to  the  above  assertion  about 
a  needless  separation,  namely,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  American 
colonies  to  the  crown  was  so  thorough  and  so  long-suffering  that 
nothing  short  of  an  unconstitutional  violation  of  the  traditional 
rights  of  British  subjects  could  have  driven  them  to  a  separation. 

It  will  be  needful  to  consider  at  once  the  charge,  now  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old,  that  long  previous  to  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  there  was  a  settled  purpose  to  revolt  from  home 
rule  and  establish  an  independent  government.  This  accusation 
finds  its  first  recorded  expression  in  the  language  which  Mr.  Pratt, 
afterward  Xiord  Camden,  is  said  to  have  used  in  a  conversaticm, 
Reported  by  Gordon  as  taking  place  between  Mr.  Pratt  and  Dr. 
Franklin  in  1769 :    "  For  all  that  you  Americans  say  of  your 
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loyalty,  I  know  you  will  one  day  throw  off  your  dependence  upon 
this  country,  and,  notwithstanding  your  boasted  affection  to  it, 
will  set  up  for  independence." 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Pratt  was  the  only  prophet  to  whom,  at 
that  date,  a  vision  of  the  approaching  trouble  was  granted,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  by  anything  beyond  this  somewhat  apocry- 
phal record.  If,  being  a  prominent  man,  he  voiced  the  general 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  it  has  found  no  other  contemporary 
expression  that  has  common  currency.  Therefore  Mr.  Pratt  must 
be  accredited  with  a  remarkable  foresight,  —  or  was  it  a  suspicion 
that  possibly  might  have  had  its  origin  in  the  attitude  England 
had  already  begun  to  assume  toward  the  colonies  as  early  as  1759  ? 
That  unfriendly  attitude  ought  of  itself  to  have  raised  the  expec- 
tation in  Great  Britain  that  such  a  policy  toward  the  colonies 
would  eventually  cause  a  revolution,  if  there  was  enough  of  Eng- 
lish spirit  left  to  follow  historical  precedents.  It  is  seven  years 
later  before  another  ominous  sentence  appears,  this  time  in  the 
writings  of  George  Chalmers,  author  of  the  "  Political  Annals  of 
the  United  Colonies,"  who  observes,  in  reference  to  the  change 
which  took  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in 
1776,  that  ^^  none  of  the  statesmen  of  that  period,  nor  those  of 
preceding  or  subsequent  times,  had  any  suspicion  that  there  lay 
among  the  documents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  throughout 
every  reign  and  during  every  a^^ministration,  of  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  the  revolted  colonies  to  acquire  directSndependence."  It 
is  very  singular  that  these  ^^satisfactory  proofs"  should  have 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  statesmen  since  the  reign  of  William  III., 
to  be  discovered  at  last  by  a  second-rate  historian  among  the 
archives  of  the  Paper  Office.  He  might  have  found  evidence  of 
another  tenor  during  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  if  he  had  at  all 
apprehended  the  loyal  spirit  which  everywhere  prevailed  among 
the  colonists  in  America.  Still,  if  this  ^^  impression  left  upon  his 
mind  "  by  his  researches  among  state  papers  could  be  buttressed 
by  further  documentary  evidence,  a  strong  point  would  be  made 
for  the  theory  that  the  colonists  were  secretly  harboring  disloyal 
designs  at  a  period  long  previous  to  the  Declaration.  But  three 
quarters  of  a  century  is  a  long  time  to  cherish  purposes  of  inde- 
pendence unsuspected  by  statesmen  at  home  and  officials  in  the 
colonies,  not  to  mention  the  loyal  element  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  great  majority  until  1774. 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  not  very  valuable  ^^  proofs,"  it 
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may  be  doubted  if  any  trustworthy  documents  can  be  produced 
to  show  that  the  thought  of  an  independent  national  existence 
was  cherished  by  even  a  small  minority  of  the  colonists  prior  to 
the  above-mentioned  year. 

A  recent  English  historian  as^rts  that  the  spirit  of  resistance 
was  undoubtedly  fanned  by  a  party  which  from  the  first  contem- 
plated a  total  separation  from  England  as  its  ultimate  result,  if, 
indeed,  they  had  not  conceived  the  design  before  Grenville  had 
given  the  first  provocation  to  discontent.  This  sentence  may  be 
taken  as  the  final  result  of  recent  historical  criticism  on  this  point 
—  the  best  case  that  England,  after  a  hundred  years,  can  make 
against  American  disloyalty.  The  foundation  for  this  opinion  is 
an  expression  of  Judge  Livingstone's  opinion,  as  recorded  in  his 
Memoirs  in  1778,  that  on  account  of  the  distance  of  America  from 
England  ^^  America  must  and  will  be  independent.*'  Genend 
Lee  about  the  same  time  had  spoken  to  Patrick  Henry  of  American 
independence  as  ^^  a  castle  in  the  air  which  he  had  long  dreamed 
of."  The  historian's  burrmnngs  for  seditious  words  make  the 
expression  ^'  from  the  first "  to  be  very  near  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  thirteen  years  at  most.  And  as  Grenville's  "  provocation  ** 
antedates  Livingstone's  ^^  opinion  "  nine  years,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  American  loyalty  had  already  been  pretty  severely  tested 
before  our  author  finds  opinions  of  independence  appearing. 

If  such  a  suspicion  of  revolutionary  ideas  existed  at  all,  it  was 
in  the  minds  of  British  statesmen  who  knew  enough  to  reason 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  who  wondered  how  long  Englishmen  in 
America  would  submit  to  the  violation  of  their  constitutional 
rights. 

But  these  Englishmen  here  were,  as  yet,  exercising  the  first 
national  virtue  of  patience,  and  their  first  national  right  of  petition. 
Meanwhile  their  real  sentiments  toward  the  mother  country  are 
shown  by  other  documentary  evidence,  which  is  entitled  to  equal 
consideration  with  the  twd  .fragments  of  Gordon  and  Chalmers, 
the  opinion  of  Livingstone,  and  the  dream  of  Lee. 

The  recorded  testimony  of  Franklin  before  Parliament  ought 
to  be  authoritative  on  this  matter  of  colonial  loyalty  to  the  crown. 
He  declared  that  ^^the  general  temper  of  the  colonists  toward 
Great  Britain  had  been  the  best  in  the  world.  They  considered 
themselves  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire  and  as  having  one  com- 
mon interest  with  it.  They  did  not  consider  themselves  as  for- 
eigners :  were  jealous  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  this  nation, 
and  always  were  and  would  be  ready  to  support  it  as  far  as  their 
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little  power  went.  They  considered  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  the  great  bulwark  and  security  of  their  liberties,  and 
always  spoke  of  it  with  the  utmost  respect  and  veneration." 

In  a  conversation  with  Lord  Chatham  in  August,  1774,  that 
statesman  spoke  of  the  prevailing  belief  in  England  that  the  colo- 
nies aimed  at  setting  themselves  up  as  an  independent  state.  ^^  I 
assured  him,"  said  Franklin,  ^^  that  having  more  than  once  trav- 
eled from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  and  kept  a  great 
variety  of  company,  I  never  had  heard  in  any  conversation  from 
any  person,  drunk  or  sober,  the  least  expression  of  a  wish  for  a 
separation  or  a  hint  that  such  a  thing  would  be  advantageous  to 
America."  So  Mr.  Jay  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Otis,  January,  1821, 
says :  ^^  During  the  course  of  my  life,  and  until  after  the  second 
petition  of  Congress  in  1775, 1  never  did  hear  an  American  of 
any  class  or  description  express  a  wish  for  the  independence  of 
the  colonies."  And  John  Adams :  ^^  That  there  existed  in  any 
.part  of  America,  before  the  revolution,  a  general  desire  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  zenith  from 
the  nadir.  For  my  own  part  there  was  not  a  moment  during  the 
revolution  when  I  would  not  have  given  everything  I  possessed 
for  a  restoration  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  contest  began, 
provided  we  could  have  had  a  sufficient  security  for  its  continu- 
ance." And  Thomas  Jefferson  ^^  never  heard  a  whisper  of  a  dis- 
position to  separate  from  Great  Britain  before  the  commencement 
of  hostilities." 

The  testimony  of  George  Washing^n  is  interesting  as  coming 
from  the  future  head  and  front  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 
As  late  as  seventeen  months  before  the  Declaration  he  wrote  to 
Captain  Mackenzie :  ^^  Give  me  leave  to  add  that  it  is  not  the 
wish  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  or  any  other  on  this 
continent,  separately  or  collectively  to  set  up  for  independence." 
And  again,  in  1774 :  ^^  In  regard  to  the  independence  of  these 
colonies  I  am  satisfied  that  no  such  thing  is  desired  by  any  think- 
ing man  in  all  North  America ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the 
ardent  wish  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  liberty  that  peace  and 
tranquillity  upon  constitutional  grounds  may  be  restored." 

If  the  declarations  of  these  foremost  men  in  America  may  be 
taken  as  the  sentiment  of  the  average  colonist,  perhaps  the  ^^  Re- 
solves of  Fairfax  County "  may  stand  for  the  sentiment  of  the 
colonies  in  council  assembled.  Passed  on  the  18th  July,  1774, 
they  exhibit  the  state  of  public  feeling  as  late  as  two  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  together  with  the  matured  views 
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of  the  leaders  in  Virginia.  Beginning  with  a  statement  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  people's  being  governed  by  no  laws  to 
which  they  have  not  given  their  consent  b^  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, they  resolve :  That  ^^  it  is  their  greatest  wish  and  in- 
clination to  continue  their  connection  with  and  dependence  on 
the  British  government,  while  they  will  use  every  means  to  pre- 
vent becoming  its  slaves."  They  show,  however,  that  they  are 
aware  of  evU  influences  at  work  against  them  in  England  in  the 
attempt  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government  into  America,  and 
^^  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  British  by  propagating  the  most 
m^devolent  falsehoods  ;  particularly,  that  there  is  an  intention  in 
the  colonies  to  set  up  for  independent  States.**  They  meet  these 
misrepresentations  with  a  declaration  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
their  duty,  and  their  affection  to  his  Majesty's  person,  family, 
and  government,  and  of  their  desire  to  continue  their  dependence 
upon  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Jay  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  public  documents  and  proceedings  of  all  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures contain  similar  assurances  of  loyalty  and  allegiance,  uniform 
and  cordial  in  all. 

When,  in  1828,  Mr.  Madison  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolution,  he 
replied  :  "  I  readily  express  my  entire  belief  that  they  were  not  re- 
solved on  independence.  I  can  say  that  so  far  as  ever  came  to  my 
knowledge  no  one  of  them  avowed  or  was  understood  to  maintain 
a  pursuit  of  independence  at  the  assembling  of  the  first  congress, 
or  for  a  considerable  period  thereafter.  It  has  always  been  my 
impression  that  a  reestablishment  of  the  colonial  relations  to  the 
parent  country,  as  they  were  previous  to  the  controversy,  was  the 
real  object  of  every  class  of  the  people  till  the  despair  of  attain- 
ing it  and  the  exasperating  effects  of  the  war  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  it  prepared  the  minds  of  all  for  the  event  declared  on 
the  4th  July,  1776.  If  there  were  individuals  who  aimed  at  in- 
dependence, their  views  must  have  been  confined  to  their  own 
bosoms,  or  to  a  very  confidential  circle.  It  was  believed  that 
petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament  would  procure  redress,  or  if 
not,  that  a  resolute  vindication  of  their  rights  by  an  appeal  to 
arms  would  effect  a  change  in  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
British  government,  and  restore  the  colonies  to  their  former  con- 
dition. It  was  not  until  these  petitions  were  rejected  with  a 
show  of  indifference  if  not  of  contempt,  that  the  eyes  of  all  were 
opened  to  the  necessity  of  unconditional  submission  or  of  united 
resistance." 
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As  late  as  the  10th  of  November,  1775,  Mr.  Richard  Penn  tes- 
tified before  the  House  of  Lords  in  answer  to  the  question,  ^'  Do 
you  think  the  colonists  levy  and  carry  on  war  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  independent  empire?"  "I  think  they  do  not 
carry  on  the  war  for  independence.  I  never  heard  them  breathe 
sentiments  of  that  nature." 

More  of  such  testimony  could  be  cited  to  show,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
said,  that  a  possibility  of  a  separation  of  the  two  countries  was 
contemplated  with  affliction  by  all.  Everywhere  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  purpose  of  petitions,  and  even  violent  demonstrations, 
was  to  obtain  concessions  from  England,  but  not  independence ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Madison  asserted  as  late  as  1776,  ^^  a  reestablishment 
of  colonial  relations  to  the  parent  country  was  the  real  object  of 
every  class  of  the  people,  till  the  despair  of  obtaining  it  prepared 
all  minds  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  Even  this 
was  carried  only  by  the  persistent  and  unwearied  efforts  of  the 
minority  in  the  Continental  Congress. 

But  American  loyalty  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  its  own 
protestations  for  the  proof  of  its  patient  steadfastness.  The  testi- 
mony of  those  British  statesmen  whose  political  career  had  quali- 
fied them  to  be  excellent  judges  of  colonial  affairs  in  America 
may  now  be  worth  more  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  George  the 
Third,  when  party  proclivities  appeared  to  lessen  its  value.  It 
is  hardly  sufficient,  for  instance,  to  account  for  the  elder  Pitt's 
testimony  to  colonial  loyalty  to  say  that  he  was  a  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  He  embodied  too  much  of  English  honesty,  was  too 
large-minded  and  far-seeing,  and  had  sacrificed  too  much  to  be 
set  down  as  a  defender  of  an  unpopular  cause  for  the  sake  of 
spiting  Tories  and  the  king.  Something  more,  too,  than  con- 
sistency with  his  early  principles  is  required  to  account  for  his 
grand  vindication  of  American  loyalty  in  his  last  days,  when  par- 
tisan motives  could  have  had  no  weight  with  him.  If  any  be  so 
unfair  as  to  impugn  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  American  in- 
terests in  the  shuffling  times  of  Grenville  and  Rockingham,  there 
can  be  no  gainsaying  of  his  vindication  of  colonial  rights  in  the 
ministry  of  North.  Withdrawn  from  the  cares  of  official  life,  too 
ill  to  participate  with  safety  in  public  debate,  there  was  but  one 
subject  that  could  induce  him  to  appear  in  Parliament,  —  the  con- 
test with  America.  Knowing  more  of  its  affairs  than  any  man  in 
England  except  its  other  great  champion,  Burke,  Chatham  was 
never  too  feeble  to  be  its  defender  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Ac- 
quainted with  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  country,  in  commu- 
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nication  with  its  principal  men,  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  rested 
upon  knowledge  and  respect  as  well  as  upon  a  sense  of  justice  to 
fellow-subjects  of  a  common  government  under  one  constitution. 
As  he  said  in  his  speech  of  January  14,  1766  :  ^'  I  am  no  courtier 
for  America.  I  stand  up  for  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  greater  must 
rule  the  less.  But  she  must  so  rule  it  as  not  to  contradict  the 
fundamental  principles  that  are  common  to  bothJ*  Letting  this 
stand  as  the  declaration  of  his  own  loyalty  to  the  crown,  so  that 
he  be  not  charged  with  American  mania,  his  tribute  to  colonial 
loyalty  will  be  of  the  more  worth.  Take  it  in  his  speech  of 
May  27,  1774,  after  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston 
harbor  had  reached  England,  and  a  bill  had  been  introduced  for 
quartering  troops  in  that  city.  He  is  still  insisting  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  colonists  to  the  crown.  Alluding  to  their  gratitude 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  (in  1766),  he  says  :  ''They  had 
almost  forgot  any  interest  but  that  of  their  mother  country ;  there 
seemed  an  emulation  among  the  different  provinces  who  should 
be  most  dutiful  and  forward  in  their  expressions  of  loyalty  to 
their  benefactor,  as  you  will  see  by  the  following  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  [of  Massachusetts]  to  a  noble  Lord  :  '  The  House 
of  Representatives  .  .  .  has  shown  a  disposition  to  avoid  all  dis- 
pute .  .  .  they  have  acted  in  all  things  with  temper  and  modera- 
tion, .  .  .  and  have  laid  a  foundation  for  removing  some  causes 
of  altercation.'  This,  my  Lords,  was  the  temper  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  would  have  continued  so  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by 
your  endeavors  to  tax  them  without  their  consent.''  In  other 
speeches  he  bears  the  same  witness  to  their  devotion  to  the  throne. 
In  his  greatest  effort,  the  speech  on  An  Address  to  the  Throne, 
in  November,  1777,  he  said :  ''  The  natural  disposition  of  America 
still  leans  toward  England ;  to  the  old  habits  of  connection  and 
mutual  interest  that  united  both  countries.  This  w<m  the  estab- 
lished sentiment  of  all  the  continent;  and  still,  my  Lords,  in 
the  great  and  principal  part,  the  sound  part  of  America,  this  wise 
and  affectionate  disposition  prevails." 

The  other  illustrious  advocate  of  the  colonies,  Edmund  Burke, 
paid  his  tribute  to  their  loyalty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
Chatham  did  both  there  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Not  so  much 
by  direct  praise  of  their  long-suffering  forbearance  as  by  exhibit- 
ing the  greatness  of  their  provocations,  and  by  justifying  what 
resentment  they  showed  when  goaded  to  madness  by  parliamentary 
oppression. 

These  great  champions  of  America  could  not  have  stood  alone 
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in  their  convictioDS  of  Amerioan  fidelity.  If  the  sentiment  of  the 
nation  can  be  estimated  by  the  aggregate  vote  of  its  representar 
tives  in  Parliament,  after  three  speeches  of  Pitt  and  two  of  Burke, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  one  third  of  the  subjects  of  the  crown  in 
England  sympathized  with  the  subjects  of  the  crown  in  America. 
This  they  would  hardly  have  done  if  the  spirit  and  acts  of  the 
latter  had  been  notoriously  disloyal. 

To  professions  of  loyalty  by  the  colonists,  and  assertions  of 
it  by  their  friends  in  England,  must  be  added  the  strong  confirma- 
tion of  it  by  their  bounty  toward  the  mother  country  and  their 
sacrifices  for  it.  It  was  with  no  complaint  that  they  saw  a  profit 
of  two  million  pounds  sterling  from  their  trade  go  into  the  royal 
treasury  every  year,  so  long  as  they  could  enjoy  the  right  under 
the  constitution  of  freely  consenting  to  this  and  other  such  bene- 
fices to  the  crown,  according  to  the  custom  of  Englishmen  since 
the  time  of  John  and  Magna  Charta.  It  was  this  contribution 
from  America  that  carried  the  empire  triumphantly  through  the 
late  war  with  France,  and  also  the  price  which  it  paid  for  whatever 
of  protection  England  condescended  to  give  her  colonies.  Lord 
Chatham  did  not  overstate  their  value  to  Britain  when  he  said, 
*^  They  are  the  fountain  of  our  wealth,  the  nerve  of  our  strength, 
and  the  basis  of  our  naval  power."  In  this  war  with  France,  for 
instance,  more  troops  were  raised  in  America,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  England,  —  some  twenty-eight  thousand  men 
for  the  field,  besides  twelve  thousand  for  the  navy. 

But  it  was  where  we  are  least  accustomed  to  look  for  devotion 
to  the  crown  that  we  find  the  strongest  instance  of  it.  The  war 
with  France  had  been  with  an  hereditary  foe,  and  was  waged  here 
in  America  for  the  possession  of  a  continent.  But  when  that 
continent  became  the  prize  that  awaited  a  successful  revolt  against 
the  injustice  of  Great  Britain  it  was  a  severe  test  of  loyalty.  To 
abide  by  the  throne  when  there  were  more  than  plausible  reasons 
for  not  doing  so,  and  more  than  commercial  rewards  for  successful 
desertion,  with  more  than  an  even  chance  of  escaping  punishment 
if  not  victorious,  and  the  inestimable  boon  of  such  liberty  as 
poets  and  philosophers  had  dreamed  of  over  all,  and  after  all  was 
over,  —  to  stay  by  the  distant  and  oppressive  power,  instead  of 
laying  hold  of  the  present  hope,  was  a  proof  of  fidelity  to  royally 
beyond  all  profession  of  it. 

Of  course,  after  a  century  of  success,  and  in  view  of  a  liberty 
which  has  been  its  own  justification,  everybody  calls  such  devotion 
to  monarchy,  what  half  the  colonists  called  it  then,  ^^  toryism," 
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instead  of  loyalty.  But  one  may  be  allowed  not  to  have  sympathy 
with  that  party  in  the  Revolution  if,  for  the  purpose  now  in  hand, 
he  attempts  to  gauge  the  depth  of  colonial  devotion  to  an  idea 
which  had  been  the  Briton's  inheritance  for  at  least  a  thousand 
years.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  clearer  the  fact  that  the 
separation  was  not  a  hasty  and  unwarrantable  measure,  poorly 
disguising  a  rebellious  spirit,  it  may  be  well  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  loyalty  to  the  existing  government.  Without  enumer- 
ating the  causes  which  have  produced  forgetfulness  or  ignorance 
of  the  degree  to  which  loyal  sentiments  then  prevailed,  it  will  be 
enough  to  sum  up  what  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  those 
who  have  delved  in  a  field  which  patriotism  has  generally  avoided. 
Let  this  attempt  be  regarded  as  an  olive  branch  held  out  to  our 
British  brother,  and  not  a  defense  of  devotion  to  G^rge  the 
Third. 

Beginning  with  the  assertion  which  General  Nathanael  Greene 
made  after  the  war  was  ended,  that  ^^  it  would  be  the  excess  of 
intolerance  to  persecute  men  for  a  loyalty  which  twenty  years 
before  had  been  the  universal  sentiment  of  every  class,"  it  may 
be  asked,  What  was  the  average  proportion  of  loyalists  during 
the  war?  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  shifting  margin 
which  will  always  exist  in  times  that  try  men's  souls ;  for  men, 
too,  like  EUunilton,  whose  sympathies  were  first,  upon  the  royal 
side,  and  the  current  of  whose  thoughts,  like  his,  was  changed  by 
a  visit  to  Boston.  Also  for  the  division  of  households,  when  men 
like  General  Stark  had  brethren  arrayed  against  them  on  the 
British  side.  Perhaps  the  army  records  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
exponent  of  the  division  of  allegiance.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
whole  available  force  of  Americans  taking  up  arms  in  defense  of 
their  common  cause.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  supposition  of  La- 
fayette even  at  that  day,  before  he  came  to  America.  Great  was 
his  surprise,  therefore,  on  his  arrival  here  to  find  ^'  Toryism  as 
openly  professed  as  Whiggism  itself."  Fourteen  years  before  we 
have  seen  that,  as  General  Greene  asserts,  the  first  of  these  parties 
was  the  only  one,  and  it  took  all  this  time  to  create  enough  Whig 
sentiment  to  make  its  party  formidable;  for  it  is  a  question 
whether,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  the  majority  of  the  population 
was  not  favorable  to  the  crown.  There  were  reasons  for  this. 
It  was  natural  that  officials  should  adhere  to  the  auth<Mrity  that 
appointed  them,  out  of  respect  to  their  oaths  of  fidelity,  as  well 
as  to  the  emoluments  of  office.  Power  and  influence  carried 
many  with  them,  as  established  authority  always  does.      The 
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governors  of  thirteen  states,  the  collectors,  judges,  and  other 
crown  officials  great  and  small,  with  their  privileges  handed  on 
from  father  to  son,  according  to  English  traditions,  made  or  con- 
trolled a  large  share  of  public  opinion,  even  though  they  were, 
some  of  them,  sent  over  from  England  for  a  brief  stay.  We 
know  how  this  is  in  Canada  now.  In  the  professions  it  has  been 
supposed,  that,  while  the  lawyers  must  have  taken  their  clients' 
side  against  the  commercial  oppressions  of  Parliament,  the  "  giants 
of  the  law  "  were  nearly  all  on  its  side.  So  the  clergymen  who 
were  allied  to  the  Church  of  England  were  inclined  to  adhere  to 
the  State  as  well  as  the  Church,  although  fully  one  half  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Physicians  were  too  great  a  necessity  to  the 
community  to  be  capable  of  excessive  partisanship.  The  fact  that 
five  newspapers  out  of  thirty  went  over  to  the  loyalists  in  the 
course  of  the  war  shows  that  there  was  not  a  sweeping  change  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  revolutionists.  A  strong  party  of  civilians, 
accordingly,  appears  to  have  dung  to  ancient  traditions.  How 
was  it  with  the  army  ?  Instead  of  there  being  a  universal  rush  to 
arms  for  maintaining  the  Declaration,  a  fair  computation  accounts 
for  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  provincials  enlisted  with  the 
British  forces.  Among  the  citizens  of  New  York  alone  Knyp- 
hausen  raised,  as  late  as  1779-80,  six  thousand  troops.  Numbers 
flocked  daily  to  the  standard  of  Comwallis  in  New  Jersey,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Brandywine  Washington  describes  the  country 
about  him  as  ^^  almost  to  a  man  disaffected,"  while  British  troops 
were  cordially  welcomed  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  as  de- 
liverers, and  their  ranks  were  recruited  by  militia  enrolled  in  the 
cities  and  their  vicinity.  Even  in  Boston  there  were  a  thousand 
royalists  who  were  glad  to  go  out  with  British  troops  at  the  evac- 
uation, and,  farther  to  the  north,  Burgoyne  had  his  force  aug- 
mented by  hundreds  of  royalists,  some  flocking  in  before  the 
battle  of  Bennington,  and  asking  to  be  armed.  In  the  capitula- 
tion at  Yorktown  there  were  detachments  from  various  regiments 
of  royalists  which  long  service  had  made  equal  to  the  regular 
troops.  Nine  of  these  regiments  were  represented  in  the  return 
of  prisoners  after  Comwallis's  surrender.  No  wonder  that  a  Fed- 
eral general  wrote :  ^^  The  more  I  read  and  understand  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  more  I  wonder  at  our  success.  I  doubt  if 
there  were  more  than  two  States  decidedly  Whig, — Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia."  Other  States  were,  according  to  his  descrip- 
tion, about  equally  divided.  The  loyalists  themselves,  in  a  petition 
to  the  king  as  late  as  1779,  said  that  ^^  they  exceeded  in  number 
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the  troops  enlisted  to  oppose  them," — the  Federal  army;  and^ 
later  still,  in  1782,  they  affirmed  that  *^  there  are  many  more  in 
his  Majesty's  provincial  army  than  there  are  in  the  continental 
service."  Contemporary  testimony  also  favors  the  opinion  that 
Americans  in  the  pay  of  England  were  quite  as  many  as  those 
who  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  Congress.  And  the  opinion 
entertained  by  many  at  that  time,  and  since,  to  the  efiPect  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  the  war  should  have  terminated 
differently,  is  not  without  foimdation;  leaving  good  reason  for 
belief  in  an  overruling  of  Providence,  such  as  is  supposed  to  have 
given  the  commander-in-chief  a  charmed  life  against  the  marks- 
man's bullet.  Others  will  explain  the  result  as  the  consequence 
of  sending  over  inferior  military  talent  to  whip  the  rebels  with 
brag  and  bluster,  fortified  with  brandy,  as  was  Major  Pitcaim's 
courage  at  Concord. 

Others  still  will  agree  with  the  prophetic  Chatham,  who,  as  an 
Englishman,  could  not  wish  the  colonies  success  in  separation, 
but  was  compelled  by  his  foresight  to  exclaim,  ^*  I  know  that  the 
conquest  of  English  America  is  an  impossibility.'*  His  predic- 
tion was  verified  in  spite  of  the  aid  which  the  British  army  re- 
ceived from  colonial  recruits :  in  spite  also,  it  may  be  added,  of 
the  very  unequal  patriotism  of  the  different  States,  producing 
needless  calamities  and  a  lack  of  support  for  the  army.  In  some 
States,  too,  the  Whigs  were  actually  in  the  minority,  and  in  the 
whole  country  composed  but  an  inconsiderable  majority.  Or, 
again,  like  the  Whigs  of  Vermont,  —  who  at  one  time  were  de- 
clared by  Washing^n  to  be  ^^  a  dead  weight  upon  the  cause,"  — 
they  did  not  rank  much  above  the  Tories.  Even  in  the  army 
there  was  a  time  when  it  took  $150  bounty  to  inspire  a  recruit 
with  sufficient  patriotism  to  enlist  for  freedom's  cause,  and  de- 
sertion to  enlist  again  for  double  bounty  and  devices  to  escape 
service  were  common.  Several  hundred  of  those  who  thus  aban- 
doned the  cause  fied  to  Vermont,  and  were  among  the  early  settlers 
of  that  State.  Some  added  treason  to  desertion,  and  joined  one 
or  another  of  the  twenty-one  corps  of  loyalists  in  the  British 
army. 

When  the  war  ended,  and  the  cause  which  the  loyalists  certainly 
bad  some  reason  to  think  would  be  won  was  lost,  there  followed 
other  proofs  of  how  widely  their  sentiments  had  prevailed  in  the  woe 
that  came  to  the  vanquished.  There  was  naturally  persecution  of 
royalists  during  the  eight  years  of  strife.  Measures  were  adopted 
in  citizens'  private  committees  and  acts  in  legislative  bodies  for 
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punislimeiit  of  the  adherents  of  the  crown.  Tar  and  feathers  were 
the  usual  decree  of  the  mob,  and  the  committees  varied  it  by  house- 
breaking, smoking  out,  cattle-maiming  and  poisoning,  waylaying, 
insulting,  plundering  and  driving  the  owner  from  his  estate,  or 
shutting  him  up  a  prisoner  in  his  neighbor's  house  or  even  in  jaiL 

Legislative  penalties  were  more  dignified,  but  also  more  severe. 
Proscription,  confiscation,  banishment,  imprisonment,  transporta- 
tion, with  prohibition  from  returning,  attainting  of  treason,  were 
the  usual  awards,  and  in  Bhode  Island  the  death  penalty  was 
added  for  the  extreme  case  of  affording  supplies  to  the  king's 
forces,  or  of  piloting  his  ships.  So  long  as  there  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success  for  the  royal  cause,  such  measures  drove  many 
wavering  or  would-be  neutral  men  from  those  "  Sons  of  Liberty  " 
who  had  not  yet  learned  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  in  their 
sudden  emancipation  from  monarchical  rule.  It  was  said  that 
^^  persecution  made  half  of  the  king's  friends  "  during  the  war. 
But  much  was  excusable  because  there  was  war,  — and  for  such 
a  cause,  —  which  was  needless  when  hostilities  were  ended.  Some 
men,  and  certain  States,  there  were  that,  in  the  day  of  triumph, 
were  willing  to  forgive,  if  they  could  not  forget,  the  fidelity  of 
those  who  stood  by  the  mother  country ;  but*  others  continued  in 
their  severity.  In  Virginia  the  articles  of  peace  were  disregarded, 
royalist  lives  were  considered  unsafe,  and  removal  requested. 
Thousands  embarked  for  England  and  British  colonies.  The 
history  of  these  expatriated  families  is  a  sad  one.  What  they  suf- 
fered in  the  cold  and  barren  wildernesses  of  Canada,  in  the  loss  of 
estates,  friends,  relatives,  and  homes,  is  a  sorrowful  record  which, 
for  the  usual  purposes  of  American  history,  it  is  customary  to  pass 
lightly  over.  But  for  the  present  purpose  a  more  detailed  account 
than  can  be  given  here  would  be  of  advantage. 

There  is  something  suggestive  also  in  the  recompense  which 
these  adherents  of  the  crown  received  from  it  when  the  cause  was 
lost,  and  with  it  the  fortunes  of  the  f aithf uL  The  British  gov- 
ernment could  not  expect  that  the  recommendation  of  Congress 
to  the  States  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  confiscated  estates 
would  amount  to  anything.  They  could  not  pay  their  own  troops. 
Consent  to  this  article  of  the  treaty  —  a  virtual  handing  over  the 
Tories  to  the  mercies  of  the  Whigs  —  raised  loud  clamors  at  the 
ingratitude  of  the  government  toward  its  American  defenders. 
Lord  North  voiced  the  sentiments  of  twelve  men  in  Parliament 
when  he  said,  that  ^^  never  were  the  honor,  the  principles,  the 
policy  of  a  nation,  so  grossly  abused  as  in  the  desertion  of  those 
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men  who  are  now  exposed  to  every  punishment  that  desertion  and 
poverty  can  inflict."  But  the  ministry  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  mere  promise  to  recommend^  —  nothing  moi*e,  —  and  if  the 
loyalists  were  to  be  reimbursed  for  losses  it  must  be  by  the  govern- 
ment they  had  fought  for. 

How  generous  and  grateful  it  was,  the  final  adjustment,  after 
five  years  of  delay,  and  twelve  from  the  date  of  their  losses,  will 
show.  To  over  four  thousand  claimants  for  losses  amounting  to 
over  eight  million  pounds  sterling,  were  allowed  about  three  mil- 
lion pounds,  or,  more  exactly,  a  million  and  a  half  less  than  one 
half  the  aggregate  claim.  And  the  younger  Pitt  laid  down  as 
the  basis  of  this  relief  that  ^^  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  due  on 
the  principles  of  right  and  strict  justice."  But  Burke  said  more 
truly,  that  ^^  to  the  loyalists  who  had  been  deluded  by  England, 
and  had  risked  everything,  the  n»ticm  owed  protection,  and  its 
honor  was  pledged  for  their  security."  It  should  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  loyalists,  after  all,  fared  better  than  the  victorious 
Americans  whose  sacrifices  were  as  great.  But  then,  these  had  no 
grateful  kingdom  behind  them  to  show  its  appreciation  by  paying 
even  a  third  of  their  losses. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  touch  upon 
the  merits  of  the  cause.  One  thing  only  is  attempted,  and  that 
to  show  that  American  loyalty  to  Britain  was  so  great  and  gen- 
eral that  any  causes  which  could  produce  successful  revolt  cannot 
he  termed  trivial  or  needless.  What  those  causes  were  it  is  easy 
to  learn  from  any  fair  transcript  of  parliamentary  history  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third.  It  is  the  first  historical  lesson  that  is 
learned  by  American  youth.  And  there  is  no  better  and  briefer 
statement  of  it  than  is  given  by  the  latest  British  writer  on  the 
English  Constitution :  ^^  The  loss  of  the  American  colonies  was 
caused  by  the  submission  of  the  Parliament  and  nation  to  men 
of  theory  rather  than  of  practice;  idealogists,  Napoleon  called 
them ;  doctrinaires,  to  use  the  modern  expression ;  men  who,  be- 
cause Parliament  had  an  abstract  right  of  universal  legislation, 
regarded  it  as  a  f uU  justification  for  insisting  on  its  exercise  with- 
out giving  a  thought  to  the  feelings  or  prejudices  or  habits  of 
those  who  might  be  affected  by  their  measures."  And,  again, 
"  We  lost  America  because  in  1764  and  1767  neither  minister  nor 
Parliament  took  men's  feelings  and  prejudices  into  account" 

i.  Sears, 

BUBLIMGTON,  Vt. 
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BRYCE'S  "THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH."  ^ 

Scarcely  half  a  generatdon  has  passed  since  Mr.  Lowell  pub- 
lished his  famous  essay  on  "  A  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreign- 
ers.'* Had  he  waited  a  few  years  longer  his  subject  would  have 
escaped  him.  The  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  countries  of 
Europe  is  not  such  as  to  arouse  in  them  a  condescending  spirit. 
The  Continental  powers  are  staggering  under  a  weight  of  offensiye 
and  defensive  armor  that  makes  their  subjects  wonder  whether 
the  possible  ills  of  war  can  be  greater  than  the  certain  calamities 
of  peace.  The  serene  and  ignorant  complacency  with  which  the 
French  were  wont  to  look  forth  upon  the  world  of  outside  bar- 
barians has  been  sadly  interrupted  by  humiliations  not  only  from 
without  but  from  within.  The  Germans  have  built  up  a  mighty 
empire,  with  a  magnificent  valor  and  patriotism  over  which  they 
have  justly  boasted,  but  they  are  now  confronted  with  the  question 
whether  this  empire  can  defend  itself  against  its  encircling  foes 
except  as  a  military  despotism,  and  whether  even  so  they  may 
count  upon  securing  despots  of  military  capacity.  Enghmd,  so 
long  proudly  confident  in  the  permanency  of  her  institutions  and 
the  majesty  of  her  government,  is  now  brought  to  experiment 
with  universal  suffrage,  while  the  fury  of  faction  threatens  to 
turn  the  glory  of  her  august  parliament  into  shame.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  no  European  can  reasonably  contemplate  the 
future  of  his  country  without  anxiety,  and  anxiety  casts  out  conde- 
scension. But  America  —  happy  America  —  has  beheld  her  perils 
of  invasion  disappear  as  her  strength  to  meet  them  has  increased, 
until  the  mere  knowledge  of  her  power  furnishes  a  better  protec- 
tion than  armed  men  and  ships  of  war.  She  has  overcome,  by  a 
violent  struggle,  but  finally,  the  tendency  to  disunion.  Her  insti- 
tutions, whatever  may  be  their  defects,  are  so  satisfactory  to  her 
people  that  no  one  thinks  of  changing  them.  In  the  course  of 
human  events  adversity  will  doubtless  come  to  her,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  make  even  a  plausible  prediction  as  to 
what  will  bring  it  about.  We  may  fairly  say  that  only  the  great- 
est folly  on  our  part  will  bring  us  within  the  track  of  those  politi- 
cal hurricanes  which  only  the  greatest  wisdom  and  good  fortune 
combined  will  enable  other  nations  to  avoid* 

Under  these  changed  circumstances  a  change  noticeable  to 
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Americans  themselves  has  taken  plaoe  in  their  feeling  in  r^ard 
to  their  country.  The  angry  jealousy  of  foreign  criticism  and  the 
brutal  cbauvihism  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  — 
the  marks  of  conscious  inferiority  and  unconscious  ignorance  — 
have  given  place  to  a  discriminating  deference  to  the  judgments  of 
strangers.  We  recognize  that  we  ^^  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees,**  and  are  glad  to  get  the  sweeping  views  of  a  foreigner  who 
may  catch  the  significance  of  many  phenomena  better  than  if  he 
were  familiar  witii  them.  Not  every  one  that  comes  to  us  and 
says  his  say  is  listened  to.  The  ordinary  tourist  may  deliver  him- 
self as  ofiPensively  as  he  pleases  without  disturbing  us  or  being 
himself  disturbed.  We  are  so  well  aware  of  the  dignity  of  the 
position  which  we  have  reached  in  the  society  of  nations  that  we 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  assert  it.  But  when  an  observer  like 
Mr.  Bryce  comes  among  us,  a  man  who  is  a  scholar,  a  politician, 
a  traveled  man  of  the  world,  and  withal  a  great  historical  writer, 
we  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  hear  his  message.  ^^  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire  "  proved  its  author  a  creative  artist,  and  we  may  well  be 
pleased  to  have  a  portrait  of  our  Commonwealth  from  his  hands. 

He  has  produced  a  marvelous  work.  To  characterize  it  prop- 
erly would  require  a  separate  treatise.  We  cannot  tell  whether 
to  be  more  amazed  at  the  mass  of  the  details,  at  their  accuracy, 
or  at  the  grasp  which  retains  them  all.  The  number  of  dis- 
tinct generalizations  is  immense,  and  every  one  of  these  generali- 
zations implies  a  careful  induction  —  often  from  a  host  of  &ct8. 
As  he  says,  ^^  During  the  last  fifty  years  no  author  has  proposed 
to  himself  the  aim  of  portraying  the  whole  political  system  of 
the  country  in  its  practice  as  well  as  its  theory,  of  explaining 
not  only  the  National  Grovemment  but  the  State  Govemments, 
not  only  the  Constitution  but  the  party  system,  not  only  the  party 
system,  but  the  ideas,  temper,  habits  of  the  sovereign  people," 
and  few  authors  would  have  ventured  to  propose  to  themselves 
such  an  aim.  To  attain  it  requires  an  acquaintance  not  only  with 
American  history  but  also  with  the  political  history  of  the  race. 
It  supposes  a  profound  knowledge  of  theories  of  government, 
and  of  all  the  forces  which  move  society.  To  these  must  be 
added  a  capacity  for  dealing  with  knowledge  when  it  has  been 
acquired,  and  a  style  which  shall  be  at  least  dear  and  graphic 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bryce  has  succeeded  in  his  aim,  and  succeeded 
beyond  what  might  have  been  believed  possible.  He  has  written 
with  the  view  of  making  us  intelligible  to  Europeans,  and  he  has 
revealed  us  to  ourselves.    There  is  only  one  drawback  to  such  a 
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book  as  this  —  it  adds  a  new  duty  to  life.  It  measures  nearly 
1500  doselj  printed  pages,  and  it  must  be  read.  No  one  can  feel 
that  he  has  conscientiously  prepared  himself  for  citizenship  until 
he  has  studied  it,  and  yet  many  will  shrink  from  such  a  labor. 
Fortunately  it  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  taken  up  in  sections 
¥rithout  losing  its  effect  as  a  whole. 

The  most  natural  and  easy  course  for  a  critic  to  pursue  with 
such  a  book  as  this  would  be  to  give  a  summary  of  its  contents. 
The  very  titles  of  the  chapters  are  enough  to  arouse  interest 
and  to  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book.  But 
as  the  press  has  been  full  of  notices  of  this  kind,  it  seems  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  such  details  at  length.  The  work  falls  naturally 
into  two  parts,  which  correspond  so  nearly  with  the  two  volumes 
of  the  American  edition  that  it  is  a  pity  that  the  correspondence 
should  not  be  exact,  for  the  second  part  will  attract  many  readers 
who  will  not  grapple  with  the  whole,  and  who  will  be  perhaps 
discouraged  by  the  technicalities  of  the  first.  Speaking  broadly, 
we  may  say  that  the  first  part  is  statical,  treating  of  our  po- 
litical institutions  in  their  development  and  structure,  and  the 
working  of  their  machinery ;  while  the  second  is  dynamical,  de- 
scribing the  forces  which  move  and  direct  and  modify  these 
institutions.  Under  this  head  fall  the  chapters  on  public  opinion, 
which  the  author  regards  as  the  most  difficult  and  vital  part  of 
his  task.  It  is  true  that  he  suggests  a  somewhat  different  scheme 
of  division,  when  he  speaks  of  his  subject  as  '^  the  character,  tem- 
per, and  tendencies  of  the  American  nation  as  they  are  expressed 
primarily  in  political  and  social  institutions,  secondarily  in  litera- 
ture and  manners,"  but  the  second  part  in  this  scheme,  although 
intrinsicaUy  valuable,  would  be  insignificant  in  relation  to  the 
first,  and  the  scheme  itself  is  structurally  inadequate. 

As  to  the  method  pursued,  it  is  thoroughness  itself.  Not  content 
with  the  most  careful  and  extensive  examination  of  authorities, 
and  with  repeated  and  prolonged  ''  tours  of  inspection  "  made  to 
correct  the  weakness  of  judgments  founded  solely  on  documentary 
evidence,  he  has  allowed  his  opinions  to  ripen,  sifted  them, 
dropped  most  of  them  ''  into  the  Atlantic,"  and  submitted  those 
which  survived  these  tests  to  the  criticism  of  highly  competent 
Americans.  It  is  no  light  matter,  therefore,  to  take  exception  to 
a  statement  found  in  this  book,  and  it  may  be  added  that  what 
seem  at  first  sight  omissions  will  be  found  to  be  supplied  in 
other  connection,  the  author's  plan  involving  repeated  views  of 
a  subject  from  different  standpoints.    The  slips  from  accuracy 
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are  surprisingly  few,  and  so  trivial  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
allude  to  them.  We  have  failed,  after  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion, to  find  a  single  statement  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  that  could 
seriously  mislead  even  an  ignorant  reader. 

Although  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  irrelevant  to  the  question  of 
the  merits  of  the  book,  it  is  impossible  and  it  would  be  ungra- 
cious to  ignore  the  extremely  favorable  character  of  the  judgment 
which  Mr.  Bryce  has  formed  of  our  country.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  does  not  say  bad  things  about  us.  He  extenuates 
nothing,  but  he  sets  down  only  what  we  admit  to  be  true  of  our- 
selves, and  what  we  have  published  to  the  world.  But  he  is  ani- 
mated by  the  same  hopefulness  which  Americans  feel  when  they 
take  broad  views  of  the  future  of  their  country.  He  sees  our 
life  steadily  and  sees  it  whole.  ^*  A  hundred  times,"  he  says,  ^^  in 
writing  this  book  have  I  been  disheartened  by  the  fact  I  was 
stating ;  a  hundred  times  has  the  recollection  of  the  abounding 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  nation  chased  away  these  tremors.*' 
There  is  in  the  American  people  ^^  a  reserve  of  force  and  patriot- 
ism more  than  sufficient  to  sweep  away  all  the  evils  which  are  now 
tolerated,  and  to  make  the  politics  of  the  country  worthy  of  its 
material  grandeur  and  of  the  private  virtue  of  its  inhabitants." 
We  might  quote  passages  like  these  almost  by  the  hundred.  No 
American  could  have  decorously  claimed  so  much  for  his  country 
as  Mr.  Bryce  has  generously  conceded  it.  We  care  nothing  for 
the  bray  of  ^^  Triumphant  Democracy,"  but  the  discriminating 
and  yet  hearty,  even  affectionate,  praise  of  a  foreigner  of  almost 
unparalleled  qualifications  as  a  critic  is  a  compliment  of  too  high  an 
order  not  to  cause  the  patriotic  soul  to  thrill  with  joy  and  pride. 
We  only  fear  that  his  expectations  may  be  too  optimistic. 

'^  I  can  conceive  of  a  society  in  which  all  men  would  feel  an  equal 
love  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  which  they  consider  themselves  as  tiie 
anthers ;  in  which  the  authority  of  the  government  would  be  respected  as 
necessary,  though  not  as  divine ;  and  in  which  the  loyalty  of  the  subject 
to  the  chief  magistrate  would  not  be  a  passion,  bat  a  quiet  and  rational 
persuasion.  Every  individual  being  in  the  possession  of  rights  which  he 
is  sure  to  retain,  a  kind  of  manly  confidence  and  reciprocal  courtesy 
would  arise  between  all  classes,  alike  removed  from  pride  and  servility. 
...  If  there  were  less  splendor  than  in  the  midst  of  an  aristocracy,  the 
contrast  of  misery  would  also  be  less  frequent ;  the  pleasures  of  enjoy- 
ment might  be  less  excessive,  but  those  of  comfort  would  be  more  gen- 
eral ;  the  sciences  might  be  less  perfectly  cultivated,  but  ignorance  would 
be  less  common ;  the  impetuosity  of  the  feelings  would  be  repressed,  and 
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the  habits  of  the  nation  softened ;  there  would  be  more  vices  and  fewer 
great  crimes.  .  .  .  The  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  less  brilliant, 
less  glorious,  and  perhaps  less  strong ;  but  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
will  enjoy  a  gpreater  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  people  will  remain 
quiet,  not  because  they  despair  of  a  change  for  the  better,  but  because 
they  are  conscious  that  they  are  well  o£E  abeady.  If  aU  the  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things  were  not  good  or  useful,  society  would  at 
least  have  appropriated  all  such  as  were  useful  and  good ;  and  haying 
once  and  forever  renounced  the  social  advantages  of  aristocracy,  man- 
kind would  enter  into  possession  of  aU  the  benefits  which  democracy  can 
afford." 

This  oonoeptioD,  formed  by  De  Tocqueville  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  and  which  he  found  by  no  means  perfectly  realized 
in  America,  corresponds  with  singular  closeness  with  Mr.  Bryce's 
description  of  our  present  state.  It  would  almost  be  possible  to 
duplicate  the  above  paragraph  by  selecting  sentences  from  the 
^^ American  Commonwealth";  but  in  place  of  conceptions  we 
should  have  to  substitute  statements  of  fact.  Mr.  Bryce  is  averse 
to  theorizing.  The  longer  he  has  studied  the  more  cautious  in 
inference  has  he  become.  He  would  be  better  pleased  that  his 
readers  should  form  their  own  conclusions,  than  that  they  should 
accept  his,  and  accordingly  he  refrains  from  presenting  them. 
But  De  Tocqueville  lived  to  theorize.  He  came  to  this  country 
not  exactly  to  confirm  theories  which  he  had  already  formed,  but 
at  all  events  to  get  materials  for  theories,  and  it  is  doing  him  no 
injustice  to  say  that  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  abandon  many 
of  his  preconceptions.  He  had  a  genius  for  generalization.  No 
man  ever  ventured  so  many  predictions,  and  no  man  was  ever  so 
successful  with  them.  His  book  is  full  of  blunders.  He  was  not 
thirty  years  old  when  he  wrote  it,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field, 
he  spent  but  one  year  in  the  United  States,  materials  were  few, 
the  mere  physical  obstacles  to  an  examination  of  the  country  were 
to  modem  eyes  appalling ;  but  in  spite  of  everything  it  is  a  work 
of  genius.  He  knew  what  to  look  for,  what  to  observe,  and  his 
judgments  are  as  wonderful  for  their  penetration  as  for  their 
brilliancy. 

Mr.  Bryce,  on  the  other  hand,  by  striving  ^^  to  avoid  the  temp- 
tations of  the  deductive  method,"  has  deprived  himself  of  its 
glories.  He  has  attained  all  the  success  tiiat  can  be  attained 
with  the  camera ;  but  a  perfect  photograph  is  not  the  highest 
form  of  art,  and  if  we  rank  his  work  with  painting,  it  must  be 
with  painting  of  the  pre-Baphaelite  kind.     He  has   creative 
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powers ;  but  he  has  not  exercised  them,  or  rather  he  has  limited 
them  to  occasional  touches,  which  by  showing  us  what  powers 
are  held  in  reserve  make  us  wish  for  a  freer  display.  Yet  we 
must  consider  that  his  aim  is  different  from  De  Tocqueville's. 
One  wishes  to  describe  America  as  it  is ;  the  other  to  show  the 
correlation  between  our  institutions  and  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
Mr.  Bryce  thinks  democratic  government  not  so  potent  in  the 
moral  and  social  sphere  as  De  Tocqueville  deemed  it ;  to  him  our 
constitution  in  its  legal  provisions  is  the  least  democratic  of  de- 
mocracies. He  declares  that  his  object  has  been  less  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  democracy  ^^  than  to  paint  the  institutions  and  people 
of  America  as  they  are,  tracing  what  is  peculiar  in  them  not 
merely  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  masses,  but  also  to  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  race,  to  its  fundamental  ideas,  to  its  material 
environment.*'  On  the  other  hand,  De  Tocqueville  warns  us 
against  the  inference  that  he  considers  the  principle  of  equality 
as  the  only  cause  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  He  could  easily 
prove,  he  tells  us,  that  the  nature  of  the  U^ted  States,  the  origin 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  religion  of  the  early  settlers,  their  acquired 
knowledge,  their  previous  habits,  have  exercised,  and  still  do  ex- 
ercise, independently  of  democracy,  an  immense  influence  upon 
their  modes  of  thought  and  feeling ;  but  this  is  not  the  influence 
he  is  concerned  to  trace.  In  short,  he  endeavors  to  discover  in 
our  society  the  diverse  effects  of  a  single  cause.  Mr.  Bryce  at- 
tempts to  lay  before  us  the  general  results  of  all  the  causes  that 
have  been  in  operation.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  task  is  the  more 
difficult ;  but  Mr.  Bryce's  aim  is  far  more  comprehensive  and  far 
more  generally  interesting.  De  Tocqueville  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  philosophers ;  much  of  the  "  American  Commonwealth  " 
may  be  enjoyed  by  any  one  that  can  read  a  book  of  travels.  There 
is  little  poetry  about  it ;  there  is  even  not  much  imagination :  but 
it  is  full  of  wisdom,  of  shrewd  observation,  of  accurate  informa- 
tion ;  it  is  tottis^  tereSj  et  rotundvs. 

As  to  the  particular  judgments  of  these  authors,  we  find  in 
some  cases  a  striking  agreement,  in  others  a  complete  opposition. 
De  Tocqueville  unquestionably  exaggerated  the  equality  of  con- 
dition prevalent  among  the  colonists,  whether  he  speaks  of  social 
or  material  conditions,  but  especially  the  former;  Mr.  Bryce 
seems  to  us  to  recognize  it  insufficiently,  and  perhaps  not  always 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  De  Tocqueville.  The  latter  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  laws  regulating  the  devolution  of  property ; 
like  Daniel  Webster,  he  believes  that  these  laws  ^^  fixed  the  future 
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frame  and  form  of  the  government."  Singularly  enough,  Mr. 
Bryce,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  wholly  disregards  this  cause, 
and  indeed  makes  no  allusion  to  these  laws  whatever.  The  omis- 
sion is  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  fact  —  little  known, 
even  to  lawyers  —  that  in  certain  parts  of  our  country,  and  in  cer- 
tain contingencies  perhaps  everywhere,  it  is  possible  to  tie  up 
property  more  effectually  than  in  England.  Entails,  which  have 
so  powerfully  affected  the  imagination  of  Americans,  have  for 
years  been  obsolete  in  England,  for  they  could  be  easily  broken 
by  a  fine  and  recovery,  and  at  the  present  day  an  English  settle- 
ment is  in  several  respects  more  vulnerable  than  those  of  many 
of  our  States.  Mr.  Bryce  declares  that  the  equality  of  condition 
described  by  De  Tocqueville  has  disappeared,  because  he  finds 
among  us  many  great  fortunes.  But  De  Tocqueville  explained 
that  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  mere  existence  of  great  fortunes, 
but  of  the  continuance  of  wealth  in  families.  No  doubt  families 
now  remain  wealthy  for  longer  periods  than  formerly,  and  for- 
tunes are  larger.  Whether  there  is  upon  the  whole  a  greater 
inequality  of  condition  is  doubtful,  owing  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  cheap  comforts  and  luxuries.  At  all  events  legal  re- 
straints upon  the  alienability  of  property  are  a  factor  that  cannot 
be  disregarded. 

De  Tocqueville  found  the  American  people  generally  attached 
to  democratic  institutions,  but  he  excepts  the  rich.  Beneath  the 
*'  artificial  enthusiasm  "  and  the  ''  obsequious  attentions  to  the 
preponderating  power"  which  he  so  cleverly  describes,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  rich  had  a  ''  hearty  dislike  of  the  democratic  insti- 
tutions of  their  country.  The  people  form  a  power  which  they  at 
once  fear  and  despise."  Of  this  feeling  Mr.  Bryce  discovers 
hardly  a  trace.  It  may  be  that  there  is  more  of  it  than  he  sup- 
poses ;  but  upon  such  a  matter  every  one  must  make  his  own 
observations.  The  tyranny  of  public  opinion  which  so  impressed 
De  Tocqueville  is  declared  by  Mr.  Bryce  to  have  passed  away,  if 
it  ever  existed.  Upon  this  point  we  fear  that  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  American  life  would  modify  his  judgment. 
Life  is  free  in  the  cities,  but  in  rural  communities  at  least  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  man  who  professes  unpopular  opinions  is  in 
peril  of  finding  his  career  obstructed.  A  man  with  five  thousand 
a  year  can  hold  what  views  he  pleases ;  but  the  clergyman  or 
the  teacher  who  is  dependent  for  his  bread  upon  his  hire,  will  do 
well  to  agree  with  the  dominant  beliefs  if  he  counts  upon  worldly 
prosperity.    In  political  life,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  still  true 
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that  if  a  man  be  once  oonvicted  of  aristocratic  sympathies  his  feite 
is  sealed,  and  he  who  would  appeal  to  his  fellow-citizens  for  their 
sufErages  most  make  them  feel  that  he  claims  no  saperiority  for 
himself.  Upon  this  general  subject,  while  there  has  evidently 
been  a  great  advance  from  De  Tocqueville's  time,  we  can  hardly 
feel  that  we  have  attained,  as  Mr.  Bryce  says,  ^*  absolute  freedom 
and  tolerance."  Of  Public  Opinion  it  may  sometimes  be  said 
"  solitttdinemjadt^  pacem  appellate 

Concerning  manners  in  tibe  narrowest  sense,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  similarity  of  the  language  of  these  two  authors.  Said 
De  TocqueviUe : 

'^  Democracy  renders  the  habitual  intercourse  of  the  Americans  simple 
and  easy.  .  .  .  Men  nnacqaainted  with  each  other  are  very  ready  to  fre- 
quent the  same  places,  and  find  neither  peril  nor  advantage  in  the  free 
interchange  of  their  thought.  If  diey  meet  by  accident  they  neither  seek 
nor  avoid  intercoarse ;  their  manner  is  therefore  nataral,  frank,  and  open. 
...  If  their  demeanor  is  often  cold  and  serious,  it  is  never  haughty  <nr 
constrained  ;  and  if  they  do  not  converse,  it  is  because  they  are  not  in 
a  humor  to  talk,  not  because  they  think  it  their  interest  to  be  silent" 

Compare  Mr.  Bryce : 

"  The  Americans  have  gained  more  than  they  have  lost  by  equality.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  upper  class  loses  in  grace,  I  am  sore  that  the  hum- 
bler class  gains  in  independence.  .  .  .  There  is  a  certain  coolness  or  off- 
handedness  which  at  first  annoys  the  European  visitor,  who  still  thinks 
himself  '  a  superior ' ;  but  when  he  perceives  that  it  is  not  meant  for  mao- 
;lence,  and  that  native  Americans  do  not  notice  it,  he  learns  to  acquiesce. 
.  .  .  People  meet  on  a  simple  and  nataral  footing,  with  more  frankness 
and  ease  than  is  possible  in  countries  where  every  one  is  either  looking 
up  or  looking  down.  . .  .  It  is  not  merely  that  people  are  more  vivacious 
or  talkative  than  an  Englishman  expects  to  find  them,  for  the  Western 
man  is  often  tacitam  and  seldom  wreathes  his  long  face  into  a  smile.  It 
is  rather  that  you  feel  that  the  man  next  you,  whether  silent  or  talkative, 
does  not  mean  to  repel  intercourse,  or  convey  by  his  manner  his  low 
opinion  of  his  fellow-creatures." 

It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to  offer  any  adequate  criticism 
of  the  profound  constitutional  treatise  which  is  contained  in  these 
volumes.  We  know  of  nothing  like  it,  if  we  consider  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  in  any  literature.  We  have  excellent  con- 
stitutional histories,  excellent  studies  of  the  federal  Constitution, 
but  nothing  that  includes  within  its  scope  our  entire  political 
organization,  and  exhibits  every  part  in  its  due  relation  to  the 
whole.    It  ought  at  once  to  take  its  place  as  a  manual  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  all  our  colleges,  and  the  Americans  that  can  read  it  without 
obtaining  a  clearer  idea  of  their  government  must  be  few  indeed. 
The  comments  which  we  have  to  make  are  not  offered  with  the 
presumptuous  idea  that  we  can  improve  upon  the  author ;  but  as 
in  a  work  of  such  extent  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  some 
parts  less  excellent  than  the  rest,  some  omissions,  some  mistaken 
estimates  of  the  relative  strength  and  influence  of  different  ten- 
dencies, we  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  certain  respects  in  which 
the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  seems  to  us  not 
altogether  correct. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  federalism  in  general,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  all  discussions  as  to  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
are  practically  irrelevant.  In  the  case  of  the  American  States, 
federalism  was  the  only  possible  form  of  government.  To  form  a 
imion  at  all  was  a  work  of  supreme  difficulty,  and  one  that  re- 
quired the  greatest  political  wisdom.  The  mere  attempt  to  erase 
the  existing  state  governments  would  have  resulted  in  permanent 
disunion.  The  wonder  is  that  the  States  overcame  their  fears 
and  jealousies  at  all,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 
if  the  powers  of  the  central  government  had  not  been  limited  as 
they  were,  the  Constitution  would  never  have  gone  into  operation. 
Whether  federalism  is  the  best  form  of  government  or  not  in  the 
abstract  is  a  question  that  may  serve  to  arouse  much  ingenious 
speculation,  but  the  answer  depends  upon  too  many  contingencies 
to  be  of  any  real  interest.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  dis- 
tinction which  De  Tocqueville  thought  so  important,  between  cen-  ' 
tralized  government  and  centralized  administration,  is  overlooked. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  centralized  administration  would 
banish  freedom  from  America,  would  introduce  a  more  insufferable 
despotism  than  any  of  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe,  and, 
allowing  for  his  rhetoric,  we  believe  that  he  was  right.  It  is  true 
that  if  we  learn  to  distinguish  federalism  from  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, we  may  be  on  our  guard  against  its  defects  and  be  ready 
to  avail  ourselves  of  its  advantages.  If  we  know  that  States  may 
secede,  we  may  possibly  labor  more  intelligently  to  prevent  their 
secession.  If  we  know  that  a  federation  cannot  carry  on  war  to 
advantage,  we  may  be  more  anxious  to  keep  the  peace.  If  we  ob- 
serve that  political  energy  is  wasted  by  being  distributed  among 
several  sets  of  government,  we  may  redouble  our  exertions.  But 
these  reflections  do  not  seem  to  us  especially  profitable,  unless 
they  have  a  bearing  upon  some  particular  scheme  of  federation. 

It  is,  however,  beyond  question  that  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
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stihition  were  aware  of  ihe  disadvantages  of  federalism.     They 
knew  that  the  union  which  ihej  wei*e  endeavoring  to  form  might 
be  dissolved  by  the  secession  of  the  States,  but  they  knew  that 
that  was  a  problem  which  it  was  not  their  duty  to  meet.     If  they 
had  explicitly  provided  that  when  a  State  came  into  the  Union  it 
could  not  go  out,  the  States  would  never  have  come  in.     Their 
business  was  to  get  them  in,  and  it  was  for  the  future  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  should  ever  get  out  again.     It  is  true  that  it 
finally  required  a  civil  war  to  settle  the  question,  but  if  the  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  settle  it  prematurely  there  would  have 
been  no  question  to  settle,  for  there  would  have  been  no  Union  to 
dissolve.     There  would  have  been  no  civil  war,  but  there  would 
probably  have  been  wars  between  independent  States,  or  groups 
of  States,  with  perhaps  no  subsequent  union.     So  &r  as  regards 
foreign  wars,  they  formed  the  union  because  the  confederation 
was  unable  to  conduct  them.     They  foresaw  that  such  a  union 
would  probably  have  sufficient  strength  to  render  the  danger  from 
this  quarter  insignificant,  and  they  knew  that  the  States  would 
yield  no  more  power  to  the  general  government  than  would  accom- 
plish this  purpose.    They  therefore  overcame  this  disadvantage  of 
federalism  as  well  as  they  could,  and  did  not  attempt  to  do  more 
than  to  overcome  it.     Were  they  to  do  their  work  over  again 
with  the  light  of  all  subsequent  experience,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
they  could  do  it  otherwise.     It  is  perhaps  not  probable  that  they 
anticipated  the  really  serious  evil  of  the  distraction  of  interests 
^  owing  to  the  claims  of  the  local,  state,  and  national  governments. 
They  did  not  foresee  that  the  possession  of  a  common  country  and 
a  common  flag  would  extinguish  state  patriotism.    It  had  not  done 
so  even  in  De  Tocqueville's  day,  for  he  thought  that  devotion  to 
the  Union  had  rather  lessened  than  increased.     They  did  not,  in 
short,  allow  for  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  nationality ;  nor 
did  they  anticipate  the  overwhelming  influence  of  national  parties. 
But  if  they  had  foreseen  all  these  things  they  could  have  provided 
against  them  no  better  than  they  did.     They  limited  the  scope  of 
national  government,  and  thereby  at  least  gave  local  government 
full  opportunity  for  development.     The  cry  of  the  civilized  world 
to-day  for  an  increase  of  local  government  shows  that  they  were 
not  unwise  in  this.     It  must  be  regarded  as  discreditable  to  the 
political  sagacity  of  Americans  that  they  cannot  manage  even 
municipal  government  except  upon  the  basis  of  national  parties, 
and  the  most  pressing  lesson  which  they  have  now  to  learn  is  to 
dissociate  these  matters.    But  the  founders  of  our  government  are 
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not  responsible  for  our  errors  in  this  respect,  except  to  this  extent. 
By  vesting  the  election  of  senators  in  the  state  legislatures  they 
did  unthinkingly  introduce  national  politics  into  state  elections. 
Were  senators  elected  directly  by  the  people,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  the  state  governments  should  be  affected  by  national 
issues. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  particular  form  of  national  government 
adopted,  Mr.  Bryce  upon  the  whole  adopts  the  criticism  made  by 
all  Europeans  and  adopted  by  many  Americans,  that  the  absence 
of  unity  in  our  government,  the  system  of  ''  checks,"  is  a  defect. 
This  view  was  advanced  with  admirable  clearness  and  force  by 
W<dter  Bagehot,  of  whom  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  justly  says  that 
he  ''  carried  away  into  the  next  world  more  originality  of  thought 
than  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Three  Estates  of  the  Bealm." 
But  the  justice  of  this  criticism  depends  entirely  upon  the  con- 
ception which  we  form  of  government.  If  we  look  upon  govern- 
ment as  ^^  a  great  ideal  power,  capable  of  guiding  and  developing 
a  nation's  life,"  if  we  look  upon  it  even  as  a  machine  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  ends,  it  will  seem  absurd  to  restrict  and  hamper  it 
in  every  direction,  especially  absurd  so  to  contrive  it  that  its  parts 
shall  interfere  with  one  another,  and  work  with  much  slowness 
and  friction.  But  if  we  rid  our  mind  of  abstractions  and  con- 
sider that  a  government  is  after  all  nothing  but  a  small  group  of 
men  who  are  so  placed  that  they  can  seriously  affect  the  property 
and  happiness  of  their  fellows,  and  can  impose  rules  of  conduct 
upon  them  that  may  seriously  interfere  with  their  freedom,  we  see 
that  there  are  excellent  reasons,  furnished  in  great  abundance  by 
history,  for  limiting  the  action  of  this  group  of  men  very  strictly, 
and  for  making  provision  that  their  measures  shall  be  adopted 
only  after  due  deliberation.  If  it  be  objected  that  quick  action  is 
thereby  prevented,  the  reply  is  that  this  is  exactly  what  we  wish 
to  prevent.  How  many  wars  would  have  been  averted,  if  govern- 
ments had  had  to  act  slowly  before  engaging  in  them  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  position  of  a  European  power  is  different.  When  you 
have  a  neighbor  that  will  fly  at  your  throat  if  he  sees  you  are  un- 
prepared, you  must  yourscJf  be  ready  to  spring.  But  we  have 
no  such  neighbors,  and  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  to 
create  a  government  that  had  power  to  commit  suddenly  irretriev- 
able blunders.  When  a  crisis  comes,  if  two  thirds  of  our  repre- 
sentatives are  convinced  that  a  course  of  action  is  necessary,  they 
can  act  with  such  energy  as  to  accomplish  their  purpose  before 
the  constitutional  checks  hinder  them.     The  Bepublio  will  not 
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perisli  because  it  cannot  be  saved  oonstitationally.  Bat  when 
there  is  no  serious  crisis,  our  experience  shows  that  it  is  safer  to 
have  a  government  that  cannot  act  hastily. 

These  considerations  are  not  overlooked  by  Mr.  Bryce,  —  he 
has  overlooked  nothing,  —  but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  hardly  allows 
them  due  weight  As  he  sajrs,  Europeans  think  of  a  legislature 
as  belonging  to  the  governing  class,  that  is,  as  consisting  of  men 
whose  wisdom  and  virtue  entitle  them  to  prescribe  rules  of  con- 
duct to  their  fellows.  We  recognize  the  existence  of  no  such 
class.  While  there  may  be  individual  men  of  this  description, 
ihey  do  not  form  —  they  never  have  formed  —  a  social  dass.  If 
any  political  device  would  result  in  their  selection  we  should 
adopt  it.  But  there  is  no  such  device.  Power  cannot  be  com- 
mitted to  human  beings  without  their  abusing  it,  and  since  it  must 
for  certain  necessary  purposes  be  committed  to  them,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  those  abuses  to  which  they  have  proved 
themselves  most  prone. 

**  There  are  always  persons  who  are  struck  by  the  weakness  of  man- 
kind, by  their  f oUy,  their  passion,  their  selfishness :  and  these  persons, 
distmsting  the  action  of  average  mankind,  will  always  wish  to  see  them 
guided  by  wise  heads  and  restrained  by  strong  hands.  .  .  .  Those  on 
the  other  hand  who  think  better  of  human  nature,  and  have  more  hope 
in  their  own  tempers,  hold  the  impulses  of  the  average  man  to  be  gen- 
eraUy  towards  justice  and  peace.  They  have  faith  in  the  power  of  rear 
son  to  conquer  ignorance,  and  of  generosity  to  overbear  selfishness. 
They  are  therefore  disposed  to  leave  the  individual  alone,  and  to  entrust 
the  masses  with  power." 

Such,  in  Mr.  Bryce's  view,  are  the  opposing  tendencies  which 
make  for  strong,  centralized  government,  and  for  restricted  and 
localized  government.  We  think  that  he  omits  a  third  tendency. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  with  Jefferson  in  the  natural 
goodness  of  man,  who  do  believe  with  him  that  government  is 
relatively  an  eviL  They  believe  that  the  strong  will  oppress  the 
weak  unless  government  restrains  them ;  but  they  believe  that 
rulers  will  oppress  their  subjects  unless  ihe  constitution  of  the 
society  is  so  framed  as  to  prevent  them.  They  think  that  men 
are  in  the  main  weak,  ignorant,  foolish,  and  intolerant;  ihey 
think,  therefore,  that  government  should  keep  them  from  tyran- 
nizing over  one  another ;  but  they  think  that  governors  will  dis- 
play the  same  qualities,  and  that  as  few  facilities  as  possible  for 
such  display  should  be  allowed  them.  As  for  *^  guidance  by  wise 
heads,"  they  think  that  such  guidance  comes  better  from  those 
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who  are  not  able  to  force  it  upon  their  fellows,  but  must  depend 
upon  persuasion.  The  legislature  is  not  to  compel  the  public  to 
adopt  its  opinion  ;  when  the  public  has  formed  its  opinion  it  may 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  register  it.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  spite 
of  his  scrupulous  fairness  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  cannot 
quite  enter  into  the  feeling  of  a  native  American.  He  was  bom 
and  bred  in  an  aristocratical  atmosphere,  he  has  associated  with 
the  members  of  an  aristocracy,  he  is  one  of  the  few  hundred  that 
in  England,  as  he  says,  make  public  opinion,  and  he  cannot  alto- 
gether escape  from  himself.  He  would  not  be  human,  he  would 
certainly  not  be  an  Englishman,  if  he  could. 

The  English  Parliament,  it  has  been  said,  can  do  everything 
but  make  a  man  a  woman.  The  British  Constitution  consists  of 
an  aristocratic  conservatism  and  a  devotion  to  precedent,  and 
nothing  more.  The  power  of  Parliament  is  limited  only  by  its 
temper,  and  its  inertia.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  compact 
and  homogeneous  nation  should  develop  a  constitution  of  this 
kind.  But  when  a  federation  is  formed  it  seems  to  us  impossible. 
Mr.  Bryoe  declares  that  a  rigid  constitution  —  a  frame  of  govern- 
ment creating  a  law-making  body  which  cannot  violate  the  terms 
of  its  creation  —  is  not  necessary  to  a  confederation.  We  do  not 
understand  how  this  can  be  true.  A  man  may  conduct  his  own 
business  without  any  defined  rules,  but  if  he  associates  himself  with 
others  there  must  be  articles  of  copartnership.  At  all  events, 
when  such  a  government  is  first  formed  there  can  be  no  inertia, 
no  proper  conservatism,  and  in  such  a  case  the  maxim  that  un- 
limited power  is  in  itself  a  bad  and  dangerous  thing,  a  thing 
which  human  beings  are  not  competent  to  exercise  with  discretion, 
must  apply.  It  makes  no  difiEerence  that  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment is  popular.  It  is,  as  De  Tooqueville  says, ''  an  impious  and 
detestable  maxim  "  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  do  anything. 
As  we  used  to  speak  of  a  ''  higher  law  "  than  the  Constitution, 
so  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  decision  of  the  majority.  The 
sic  volo,  siicjubeo  of  Democracy,  as  conceived  by  the  Frendi,  is  not 
an  American  principle.  The  Bill  of  Rights  controls  both  legisla- 
tures and  popular  majorities,  and  marks  the  liberties  which  gen- 
erations of  freedom-loving  men  have  slowly  and  with  infinite  toil 
and  suffering  won  for  the  race.  Magna  Carta  was  not  meant 
to  restrain  kings  alone,  but  many-headed  tyrants  as  well.  Some 
rights  ought  by  this  time  to  have  become  so  well  established  as  to 
be  secure  against  the  interference  of  any  form  of  government. 

Owing,  as  we  think,  to  his  seeing  through  English  eyes,  Mr. 
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Bryoe  fails  to  appreciate  the  alarm  and  grief  occasioned  to  a  very 
considerable  number  of  our  constitutional  lawyers,  as  well  as  to 
many  of  our  more  thoughtful  laymen,  by  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  the  Legal  Tender  acts,  and  in 
what  are  known  as  the  Slaughter-house  and  Granger  Cases,  as  well 
as  the  recent  case  under  the  Kansas  liquor  law.  This  court  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  Constitution. 
So  long  as  it  retained  its  independence  it  was  thought  that  none  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  mankind  could'  be  materially  interfered 
with,  either  by  the  States  or  by  the  national  government.  Legis- 
lators might  rage  and  the  people  imagine  vain  things,  but  under 
the  mighty  asgis  of  this  court  freedom  could  rest  secure.  Some  may 
maintain  that  these  expectations  were  never  well  founded ;  none 
can  deny  that  they  have  now  been  entirely  dissipated.  The  citizens 
of  the  United  States  must  now  trust  for  their  protection  to  the 
mercy  of  Congress ;  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  must  rely 
upon  their  own  constitutions  and  courts  for  protection  against  their 
legislatures.  If  there  was  ever  a  lesson  hammered  into  the  race 
by  repeated  misery  and  disaster,  it  was  that  a  government  should 
not  falsify  the  money  of  its  subjects.  Such  a  measure  destroys 
confidence,  impairs  contracts,  turns  trade  into  gambling,  robs 
creditors,  and  heaps  the  accumulated  losses  of  all  other  classes 
upon  the  poor.  When  the  standard  is  restored  another  swarm  of 
evils  is  created.  It  is  common  to  say  that  the  Legal  Tender  acts 
were  a  necessity  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  civil  war ;  but 
this  assertion  cannot  be  supported  by  proof.  Mr.  Bagehot  has 
pointed  out  how  they  ruined  our  credit  at  the  outset  and  enor- 
mously increased  our  burdens.  When  they  came  before  the  Su* 
preme  Court,  that  body  decided  against  their  constitutionality,  by 
a  majority  of  five  to  three.  Two  judges  were  added  to  the  court, 
the  case  was  heard  again,  and  the  former  decision  was  reversed 
by  a  vote  of  five  to  four.  Even  then  it  was  only  upon  the 
ground  of  some  supposed  ^^  war  power "  that  the  acts  were  held 
constitutionaL  But  within  a  few  years  the  court  has  decided  that 
Congress  has  power  to  substitute,  whenever  it  chooses,  irredeema- 
ble paper  for  silver  and  gold,  and  to  compel  every  citizen  to  accept 
this  substitute  in  payment  of  all  debts.  This  power  is  so  far- 
reaching  for  mischief  that  it  makes  little  difference  what  other 
powers  Congress  is  deprived  of.  At  the  present  moment  there 
seems  no  danger  that  the  power  will  be  abused.  But  we  have 
lost  that  feeling  of  security  as  to  the  future  upon  which  patriotism 
builds  its  high^t  hopes. 
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We  are  not  here  qaestiomng  the  law  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  it  will  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  approve  their  decision, 
that  the  question  might  have  been  decided  the  other  way.     The 
older  lawyers  had  no  doubts  about  it.     Daniel  Webster  declared 
most  emphatically  that  under  the  authority  of  no  government  in 
this  country  could  there  be  any  legal  tender  but  gold  and  silver. 
No  one  could  maintain  that  the  constitution  expressly  delegated 
to  the  United  States  the  power  of  making  irredeemable  paper  the 
equivalent  of  gold  and  silver.     It  was  necessary  to  consider  that 
the  power  was  implied  in  order  that  some  delegated  power  should 
be  exercised ;  as  Congress  could  borrow  money,  it  could  assist  its 
operations  by  declaring  that  its  notes  should  be  accepted  by  pri- 
vate persons  in  place  of  the  gold  and  silver  called  for  by  their 
contracts.     It  would  hate  been  obviously  possible  for  reasonable 
men  to  hold  that  this  was  not  an  ^^  appropriate  "  measure  for  car- 
rying out  the  borrowing  power,  and  a  very  large  number  of  pa- 
triotic men  believe  that  the  failure  to  make  this  decision  was  one 
of  the  most  serious  calamities  that  has  ever  befallen  the  country. 
Probably  no  foreigner  could  fully  appreciate  this  feeling,  for  no 
foreign  people  has  had  such  a  barrier  against  the  abuse  of  sov- 
ereign power  as  we  supposed  ourselves  to  possess  in  our  Consti- 
tution. 

As  these  decisions  diminished  the  constitutional  restraints  upon 
the  action  of  Congress,  so  the  others  referred  to  have  diminished 
the  restraints  upon  the  state  legislatures.  So  far  as  the  regula- 
tion of  railroad  fares  was  concerned,  the  fact  that  railroads  were 
operated  by  corporations  gives  the  legislatures  visitatorial  powers 
that  may  have  justified  their  action.  But  the  case  of  Munn 
against  Illinois  extended  the  principle  to  private  persons.  That 
case  established  the  rule  that  when  one  engages  in  any  business, 
such  as  offering  storage  to  the  public,  the  legislature  has  a  right 
to  prescribe  what  he  shall  charge.  It  seems  to  go  to  the  length 
of  authorizing  the  legislature  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  and  even  to 
establish  the  price  at  which  any  man  shall  rent  his  house  or  sell 
the  goods  in  his  shop.  The  spirit  in  which  the  court  now  regards 
constitutional  restraints  is  shown  by  the  observation  of  Chief 
Justice  Waite :  ^*  For  protection  against  abuses  by  legblatures  the 
people  must  resort  to  the  polls,  not  to  the  courts.*' 

In  the  Kansas  case,  an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  every 
place  where  intoxicating  liquors  were  manufactured  was  a  common 
nuisance,  and  when  any  court  had  so  found,  that  the  proper  officer 
should  abate  it  by  destroying  all  liquors  there  found,  as  well  as 
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all  screens,  bars,  bottles,  glasses,  and  other  property  used  in  main- 
taining the  place.  By  this  act  certain  persons  pursuing  a  business 
theretofore  lawful  found  not  only  that  they  must  at  once  discon- 
tinue it,  but  also  that  much  of  the  value  of  their  investment  was 
destroyed.  It  was  stipulated  before  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
cost  of  the  premises  in  question,  a  brewery,  was  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  they  were  worth  not  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  manufacture  of  beer. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  held  that  the  act  did  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion in  depriving  citizens  of  their  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  and  that  the  provisions  for  imposing  fine  and  imprisonment, 
without  trial  by  jury,  and,  indeed,  without  trial  at  all  (for  the 
court  was  obliged  by  the  legislature  to  find  that  the  nuisance 
existed),  constituted  due  process  for  depriving  citizens  of  their 
liberty. 

If  the  act  had  provided  compensation  for  the  loss  it  occasioned 
to  those  who  had  invested  their  capital  in  these  enterprises,  or  if 
it  had  been  so  framed  as  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  to  withdraw 
their  capital  gradually,  the  principle  involved,  although  question- 
able, would  have  been,  under  previous  decisions,  constitutional. 
But  it  clearly,  for  all  practical  purposes,  deprived  these  citizens  of 
their  property,  for  from  the  moment  it  went  into  effect  they  could 
make  iio  lawful  use  of  it,  and  it  was  indeed  to  be  physically 
destroyed.  It  was  essentially  an  ex  post  facto  law.  The  manu- 
facture of  whiskey  and  beer  may  be  an  odious  occupation.  The 
production  of  wine  and  cider  may  become  so,  and  so  may  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco.  In  a  community  of  Hebrews,  dealers  in  pork 
and  lard  would  not  be  respected,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
all  transactions  in  animal  food  would  be  infamous.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  some  American  communities  may  yet  consider 
theatres  nuisances,  as  the  Puritans  did.  We  may  admit  —  with 
somewhat  of  shame  and  reluctance  —  that  any  occupation  which 
is  displeasing  to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  a  society  may  be 
absolutely  prohibited  by  them.  But  when  men  have  engaged  in 
any  lawful  business,  relying  upon  the  protection  of  the  State,  it 
is  overturning  the  very  foundations  of  justice  to  ruin  them  by 
suddenly  withdrawing  that  protection.  Freedom  and  civilization 
consist  chiefly  in  security  against  such  arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 
The  miserable  fate  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  due 
to  the  disregard  of  this  principle,  and  to  disregard  it  to-day  is 
to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  anarchy.  Those  who 
approve  such  legislation  forget  that  the  temper  of  society  may 
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change,  and  that  they  have  contrived  a  petard  that  will  hoist  them 
as  well  as  their  adversaries. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  these  decisions,  because  Mr. 
Bryce  barely  touches  upon  them,  while  we  regard  them  as  of 
supreme  importance.  A  study  of  them  would  bring  out  the 
peculiar  spirit  and  character  of  our  government  far  more  clearly 
than  the  most  elaborate  array  of  details.  They  are,  perhaps,  not 
impressive  to  a  foreign  observer,  because,  as  we  have  said,  for- 
eigners have  never  been  bom  and  brought  up  to  the  feeling  that 
there  was  a  great  body  of  fundamental  rights  placed  by  the  Con- 
stitution beyond  the  reach  of  popular  violence,  even  when  exer- 
cised through  the  legislature.  The  sentiment  of  many  Americans 
in  regard  to  these  interpretations  of  the  intentions  of  the  fathers 
of  our  government  is  like  that  of  beneficiaries  who  have  supposed 
themselves  entitled  to  a  perennial  income  from  an  ancestral  estate, 
and  who  learn  that  their  trustees  have  allowed  it  to  be  wasted. 
The  mischief  cannot  be  undone.  The  steps  cannot  be  retraced, 
and  they  point  in  the  only  direction  in  which  the  republic  may 
encounter  destruction. 

While  Mr.  Bryce  pays  little  attention  to  this  tendency,  he 
recurs,  again  and  again,  to  a  peculiarity  in  our  political  practice 
which  seems  to  us  comparatively  unimportant,  —  the  practice  of 
requiring  candidates  to  be  residents  of  the  districts  for  which  they 
are  ele<;ted.  There  might  be,  he  says,  a  number  of  great  men  in 
Philadelphia,  but  the  people  of  Pittsburg  could  not  send  them  to 
the  legislature.  Upon  this  point  we  think  his  views  are  decidedly 
colored  by  the  atmosphere  of  England.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
how  the  aristocratic  institutions  of  that  country  and  the  extreme 
centralization  which  prevails  there,  have  led  to  the  representation 
of  cotmtry  constituencies  by  non-residents.  The  conditions  of 
this  country  are  altogether  different.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
laying  down  the  following  propositions:  first,  that  there  is  no 
such  concentration  of  virtue  and  wisdom  in  the  United  States 
that  a  constituency  of  150,000  inhabitants  will  not  usually  be 
found  to  contain  at  least  one  individual  competent  to  represent  it 
in  Congress ;  and,  second,  that  if  such  a  district  exists  it  must  be 
in  such  an  unenlightened  condition  that  it  could  not  possibly  make 
a  discriminating  choice  outside  of  its  own  boundaries.  It  may  be 
added,  that  if  a  man  of  talent  is  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  people,  and  finds  himself  without  honor  in  his 
own  country,  he  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  sacrifice  involved 
in  changing  his  residence.     The  circumstance  that  in  the  United 
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States  representatives  are  paid  is  also  materiaL  So  far  as  the 
state  legislatures  are  coDcemed,  we  should  regard  it  as  nothing 
less  than  a  calamity  that  the  rural  towns  should  choose  outsiders 
to  represent  them.  Mr.  Bryce  seems  to  disregard  the  educational 
influence  of  legislative  experience  upon  representatives  from  the 
less  stirring  parts  of  the  State,  but  we  have  learned  to  consider  it 
as  of  substantial,  although  not  very  precisely  definable  value. 

Very  much  the  same  criticism  applies  to  Mr.  Bryce's  observa- 
tions upon  the  salaries  of  our  judges.  To  him  it  seems  perfectly 
natural  that  a  member  of  Parliament  should  receive  no  pay,  and 
that  a  judge  should  receive  very  high  pay.  How  can  yon  get 
good  judges,  he  asks,  unless  you  give  them  large  salaries  ?  How 
can  you,  we  might  retort,  get  good  law-makers  if  you  do  not 
pay  them  at  all?  Certainly,  to  an  American  lawyer,  a  judicial 
position  seems  more  dignified  and  honorable  than  that  of  a  l^is- 
lator,  and  it  is  generally  much  better  paid.  The  separation  of 
lawyers  into  distinct  classes  in  England,  and  the  practice  of 
taking  judges  from  the  class  of  barristers,  has  had  its  effect  upon 
judicial  salaries  there.  There  is  a  great  suppression  of  ability  at 
the  English  bar.  Professional  rewards  come  only  after  years  of 
waiting,  and  the  income  of  a  successful  barrister  may  represent 
an  investment  of  time  and  money  that  has  been  going  on  for 
thirty  years  without  return.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  only 
fait  that  an  eminent  barrister  who  is  reaping  the  long  deferred 
reward  of  his  labors  should  be  recompensed  by  a  corresponding 
salary  when  he  goes  upon  the  bench.  But  in  America  the  circum- 
stances are  altogether  different.  Professional  success  comes 
earlier,  and  it  is  better  distributed.  A  lawyer  by  no  means  sacri- 
fices his  professional  income  by  being  chosen  a  judge.  It  is  said 
that  a  judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  drew  the  will  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  a  piece  of  work  for  which  he  might  prop- 
erly have  charged  a  fee  that  would  have  nearly  equalled  his  salary 
during  half  his  term  of  office.  Moreover,  the  professional  in- 
come of  many  successful  lawyers  depends  upon  circumstances  and 
qualifications  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  discharge  of  judicial 
functions.  The  lawyers  that  obtained  the  charter  for  the  Broad- 
way Itailroad  Company  in  the  city  of  New  York  received  an 
enormous  fee,  but  its  size,  for  obvious  reasons,  would  not  indicate 
the  value  of  their  services  in  judicial  positions.  Pecuniary  suc- 
cess at  the  bar  depends  in  very  many  cases,  to  speak  moderately, 
upon  family  connection,  upon  political  influence,  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  the  directors  of  great  corporations,  upon  general  business 
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ability,  upon  popularity,  upon  knowing  how  to  deal  with  men, 
more  than  upon  calmness  of  temper,  knowledge  of  law,  logical 
capacity,  and  fairness.  But  the  latter  qualities  are  those  which 
are  desirable  in  a  judge.  Even  the  success  of  a  great  advocate  is 
due  largely  to  the  possession  of  skill  in  appealing  to  the  feelings 
of  jurymen,  a  faculty  which  would  be  obviously  wasted  in  a 
judge. 

The  highest  salaries  paid  to  any  judges  in  the  country  are  those 
paid  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  few  persons  will  contend  that 
the  result  is  satisfactory.  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  men  who  have 
recently  occupied  these  positions  declared  that  there  was  not  a 
judge  upon  the  bench  that  could  earn  his  salary  off  of  it.  The 
nominations  for  these  positions  are  regularly  bought  at  a  great 
price,  and  a  lawyer  with  a  high  sense  of  honor  can  hardly  bring 
himself  to  enter  the  lists  in  such  a  contest.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  practicing  lawyers  do  not  consider  it  judicious  to  speak  ill  in 
public  of  men  who  can  ruin  their  business,  but  their  private  conr 
versation  shows  that  they  hold  them  in  light  esteem.  It  would 
be  easy  to  fill  their  places  with  men  every  way  better  qualified  at 
even  half  the  salary.  There  are  probably  more  conscientious  men 
in  the  profession  than  the  public  suppose,  and  to  such  men  the 
position  of  judge  is  not  one  to  be  considered  merely  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  is  the  rule  that  the  best  judges  have  been  those  who  were  paid 
the  least ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  high  salaries  have  no 
perceptible  effect  in  improving  the  character  of  the  men  who 
receive  them.  The  incomes  of  judges,  taking  the  country  through, 
are  probably  much  higher  than  those  of  clergymen  and  physicians 
of  corresponding  ability,  and  if  they  make,  as  many  of  them  do, 
a  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  accepting  the  position,  they  feel,  like  the 
members  of  other  professions,  that  honor,  usefulness,  and  responsi- 
bility are  not  to  be  weighed  solely  in  pecuniary  balances. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  American  not  to  be  gratified  with  Mr. 
Bryce's  deliberate  judgment  that  America  is  a  more  agreeable 
place  to  live  in  than  Europe.  His  chapter  on  ''  The  Pleasantness 
of  American  Life  "  cannot  be  read  without  a  glow  of  satisfaction, 
a  thrill  of  exultation.  The  favorable  conditions  are  partly  ma- 
terial ;  the  brilliance  and  keenness  of  the  air,  and  the  physical 
wellbeing  of  the  people.  But  they  are  principally  of  a  higher 
order  than  this ;  die  hopefulness  of  the  inhabitants,  their  energy, 
their  humor,  and  their  good-humor.  Even  equality  —  word  of 
odious  sound  to  many  Europeans  —  has  its  charms.  To  Germans 
or  Englishmen  it  — 
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^'  Suggests  a  dirty  fellow  in  a  blouse  elbowing  bis  betters  in  a  crowd, 
or  an  ill-conditioned  villager  shaking  his  fist  at  Uie  parson  and  the  sqaire ; 
or  at  any  rate  it  suggests  obtrusiveness  and  bad  manners.  The  exact 
contrary  is  the  truth.  £quality  improTes  manners,  for  it  strengthens  the 
basis  of  all  good  manners,  respect  for  other  men  and  women  simply  as 
men  and  women,  irrespective  of  their  station  in  life.  .  .  .  This  natural- 
ness of  intercourse  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  social  life.  It 
enlarges  the  circle  of  possible  friendship,  by  removing  the  gene  which 
in  most  parts  of  Europe  persons  of  different  ranks  feel  in  exchanging 
their  thoughts  on  any  matters  save  those  of  business.  It  raises  the 
humbler  classes  without  lowering  the  upper;  indeed  it  improves  the 
upper  no  less  than  the  lower  by  expunging  that  latent  insolence  which  de- 
forms the  manners  of  so  many  of  the  European  rich  or  great.  It  relieves 
women  in  particular,  who  in  Europe  are  specially  apt  to  think  of  class 
distinctions,  from  that  sense  of  constraint  and  uneasiness  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  knowledge  that  other  women  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact are  either  looking  down  on  them,  or  at  any  rate  trying  to  gauge  and 
determine  their  social  position.  .  .  .  And  I  have  never  heard  native 
Americans  speak  of  any  drawbacks  corresponding  to  and  qualifying  these 
benefits.'' 

We  fear  that  some  of  Mr.  Bryoe's  readers  may  find  this  a  little 
overdrawn ;  but  criticism  of  such  complimentary  speeches  is  un- 
gracious. Still  more  pleasing,  and  perhaps  altogether  beyond 
cavil,  is  the  estimate  contained  in  the  following  passage :  — 

<<  I  come  last  to  the  character  and  ways  of  the  Americans  themselves, 
in  which  there  is  a  certain  charm,  hard  to  convey  by  description,  but  felt 
almost  as  soon  as  one  sets  foot  on  their  shore,  and  felt  constantly  there- 
after. They  are  a  kindly  people.  Good  nature,  heartiness,  a  readiness 
to  render  small  services  to  one  another,  an  assumption  that  neighbors  in 
the  country,  or  persons  thrown  together  in  travel,  or  even  in  a  crowd, 
were  meant  to  be  friendly  rather  than  hostile  to  one  another,  seem  to  be 
everywhere  in  the  air,  and  in  those  who  breathe  it.  .  .  .  Everybody 
seems  disposed  to  think  well  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  well  enough 
at  least  to  wish  to  be  on  easy  terms  with  them  and  serve  them  in  those 
little  things  whose  trouble  to  the  doer  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
they  give  to  the  receiver.  To  help  others  is  better  recognized  as  a  duty 
than  in  Europe.  Nowhere  is  money  so  readily  given  for  any  public  pur- 
pose ;  nowhere,  I  suspect,  are  there  so  many  acts  of  private  kindness 
done,  such,  for  instance,  as  paying  the  college  expenses  of  a  promising 
boy,  or  aiding  a  widow  to  carry  on  her  husband's  farm ;  and  these  are 
not  done  with  ostentation.  People  seem  to  take  their  own  troubles  more 
lightly  than  they  do  in  Europe,  and  to  be  more  indulgent  to  the  faults  by 
which  troubles  are  caused.  It  is  a  land  of  hope,  and  a  land  of  hope  is  a 
land  of  good-humor.     And  they  have  also,  though  this  is  a  quality  more 
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perceptible  in  women  than  in  men,  a  remarkable  facolty  for  enjoyment,  a 
power  of  drawing  more  happinessv  from  obvioos  pleasures,  simple  and 
innocent  pleasores,  than  one  often  finds  in  overburdened  Europe." 

We  should  hardly  have  dared  to  make  the  last  comparison  for 
ourselves,  but  when  made  by  so  thorough  a  traveler  as  Mr.  Bryce, 
it  is  not  to  be  disputed.  But  we  are  unable  altogether  to  rid  our- 
selves of  the  feeling  that  he  has  not  observed  certain  sombre 
features  in  American  life.  He  seems  to  us  to  underestimate  the 
damage  which  we  have  suffered  by  the  enormous  influx  of  immi- 
grants, to  believe  them  to  be  assimilated  when  they  are  not.  The 
domestic  and  social  as  well  as  political  troubles  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  a  horde  of  slightly  civilized  foreigners,  fanatically 
devoted  to  a  different  and  exclusive  form  of  religion,  constitute  an 
important  feature  of  American  life.  Life  in  America  does  not 
always  ^^  float  in  a  sense  of  happiness  like  that  of  a  radiant 
summer  morning."  Sometimes,  of  a  radiant  summer  morning,  it 
does ;  but  it  is  a  workaday-world  even  here,  and  we  are  more  care- 
worn perhaps  than  Mr.  Bryce  knows.  But  that  we  are,  as  he  says, 
preeminently  a  kindly  people,  we  think  we  may  take  as  true,  with- 
out qualification.  It  is  almost  the  highest  praise  that  he  could 
give  us ;  almost,  but  not  quite,  for  we  come,  in  the  main,  of  a 
Ood-f  earing  stock  which  held  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation. 
We  cannot  help  wondering  if  Mr.  Bryce  would  pay  to  us  the 
tribute  paid  to  his  country  by  a  distinguished  foreigner ;  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  honorable  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to 
a  country :  ''  On  pent  dire  que  de  tons  les  pays  civilises,  I'Angle- 
terre  est  bien  celui  ou  se  rencontrent  le  plus  d'hommes  conscien- 
tieux,  essayant  de  r^gler  leur  vie  sur  leur  ideal  interieur,  sur  ce 
qu'ils  croient  etre  le  bon  et  le  juste." 

We  have  passed  over  many  important  and  interesting  subjects 
which  Mr.  Bryce  has  treated  in  a  suggestive  way;  we  have  left 
unquoted  many  fine  passages,  many  generous  expressions,  which 
we  would  gladly  quote.  It  is  almost  true  that  we  have  said  all 
that  we  could  say  in  the  way  of  adverse  comment,  while  we  could 
continue  to  praise  indefinitely.  We  feel,  and  we  believe  tha;! 
every  thoughtful  reader  of  this  book  will  feel,  a  sense  of  almost 
personal  gratitude  and  obligation  to  the  author.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  in  this  era  of  centennial  commemorations,  the  ''  American 
Commonwealth"  is  the  noblest  of  all  the  tributes  to  our  Constitu- 
tion and  to  our  society,  and  that  it  will  be  the  most  enduring. 

2>.  McG-  Means. 
New  York  Crrv. 
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'  A  PREFACE  OF  A  FRENCH  CRITIC. 


LiTEBABT  criticism  in  its  largest  sense  has  for  its  object  the 
study  of  the  human  spirit  as  it  presents  itself  in  books.  I  mean 
this  without  limitation.  The  ^^  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  the 
^^  Principia,"  the  ^^  Origin  of  Species  "  fall  within  the  critic's  aim 
from  one  point  of  view  quite  as  much  as  Shakespeare  or  Homer. 
People  forget  this  too  often,  and  see  in  criticism  only  a  shallow 
dallying  with  belles-lettres.  The  true  limitation  lies  in  this :  that 
literary  criticism  is  not  concerned  with  the  object  of  books  or  only 
secondarily  with  this  ;  its  real  aim  is  to  get  at  the  person  whom 
the  book  reveals. 

This  psychological  function  of  criticism  is  not  its  only  one,  in- 
deed, though  perhaps  at  present  the  chief.  It  deals  also  with  beUes- 
lettres  as  such,  with  the  sBsthetic  element  of  literature.  Here  it 
comes  in  contact  with  poetry  and  fiction  and  with  the  question  of 
style.  This  side  of  criticism  is  not  over-popular  with  us  here  in 
America.  We  are  great  readers,  to  be  sure,  great  readers  of 
novels,  and  even  of  poetry ;  the  author  of  ^^  Triumphant  Democ- 
racy "  proves  by  the  circulation  of  the  ^^  Century  "  that  we  are  the 
most  literary  nation  in  the  world.  Tet  I  fear  we  are  not  dis- 
criminating enough.  We  read  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  and  Shake- 
speare with  an  equal  satisfaction,  or  we  secretly  prefer  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard. 

But  the  psychological  view  of  criticism  gains  ground  every- 
where. It  is  but  one  form  of  the  scientific  spirit  which  is  over- 
whelming us.  We  do  not  care  so  much  to  feel  as  to  know  how 
we  feel.  If  a  poet  touches  us  we  want  to  know  why  he  touches 
us,  and  we  go  further  still,  and  see  in  the  poem  only  a  better 
opportunity  for  analyzing  the  poet.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  this 
very  spirit  which  makes  so  many  serious  and  thoughtful  people 
among  us  discontented  with  poetry,  impatient  of  it.  For  poetry, 
like  all  other  art,  must  dazzle  us  a  little  to  produce  its  effect.  It 
will  not  condescend  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  but  seeks  to  irritate  it. 
Do  you  not  hear  so  many  of  the  cleverest  men  you  know  whisper 
sullenly :  ^'  In  Heaven's  name,  speak  prose,  if  you  have  anything 
to  say.  Save  your  jingle  for  women  and  fools."  Was  it  not, 
after  all,  this  same  scientific  impulse  which  governed  that  greatest 
of  critics,  Sainte-Beuve  ?    In  spite  of  his  sympathy,  his  sensibility. 
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did  he  not  study  little  men  and  great  alike  for  the  mere  delight  of 
knowing  a  human  life?  Did  he  not  say  himseU:  ^^  I  analyze,  I 
botanize,  I  am  a  naturalist  of  souls.  What  I  seek  to  make  b 
literary  natural  history." 

As  I  said,  many  people  who  are  intoxicated  with  science  and 
scientific  methods  laugh  at  literature  and  all  concerned  with  it. 
Literary  criticism  seems  to  them  a  dilettanti  toy.  But  looked  at  in 
this  way,  does  it  not  become  at  once  the  broadest  and  the  subtlest 
of  sciences  ?  Are  there  not  laws  both  found  and  to  be  found  in 
the  development  of  minds  as  vast  and  sure  as  the  laws  which 
govern  the  movement  of  the  world  ?  Are  there  not  affinities  as 
delicate  as  those  of  chemistry,  impulses  harder  to  register  than 
the  currents  of  the  air  ?  And  what  an  infinite  field  I  For  the 
botanist  has  before  him  the  species  only.  His  investigation  is 
bounded  there.  The  individual  to  him  is  little  or  nothing.  But 
it  is  here  that  the  naturalist  of  souls  begins.  Every  individual  is 
to  him  a  world.  What  infinite  delight  in  untwining  these  webs  of 
motives,  in  laying  one's  pen  on  some  unconscious  revelation  of 
passion,  some  hidden  ecstasy  of  thought ;  a  work  beside  which 
that  of  the  anatomist  seems  crude  and  coarse. 

Yes,  looked  at  in  this  way,  criticism  becomes  a  pure  science, 
science  being,  in  general  terms,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  Matthew  Arnold  said  that  the  object  of  criticism  was 
^^  to  see  the  thing  in  itself  as  it  really  is  "  ;  but  is  not  this  the  ob- 
ject of  all  science?  To  study  his  object  as  it  is  in  itself,  free 
from  all  prejudice,  from  all  dogmatism,  is  not  this  the  aim  of 
every  true  scientist  ?  And  it  is  the  aim  of  the  critic  also.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  critic  is  to  be  a  mere  recorder  of  impres- 
sions, that  he  is  to  have  no  opinion  of  his  own.  Where  he  finds 
honor,  nobility,  genius  he  praises  them  ;  where  he  finds  vice  and 
impurity  he  blames  them.  But  he  praises  and  blames  them  only 
where  he  finds  them,  and  he  does  not  find  them  simply  because 
prejudice  and  theory  tell  him  they  ought  to  be  found.  If  he  is 
orthodox  himself  he  condemns  skepticism ;  yet  he  can  recognize 
uprightness  and  truth  if  he  finds  them  in  the  skeptic.  He  may 
believe  that  democracy  contains  the  future  of  the  world ;  yet  he  is 
ready  to  grant  administrative  power  and  patriotism  and  grandeur, 
if  he  sees  them,  in  the  defenders  of  the  other  side.  Only  let  him 
see  the  object  first,  let  him  try  to  seize  not  one  point  only  but 
every  point ;  then,  when  he  has  taken  the  impression,  magnified 
it,  studied  it,  let  him  judge  it  by  whatever  standard  suits  him 
best.    Just  so  the  naturalist  analyzes  each  organ  of  the  newly 
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discovered  insect  impartially,  exactly,  no  matter  what  his  system, 
and  then  when  his  analysis  is  finished,  he  explains  the  creatare^s 
existence  by  Darwin  or  the  Deity  according  to  his  theory  of  lif  e. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  combination  of  perfect  open- 
ness of  mind  with  strong  convictions  is  not  common.  That  a  cen- 
tipede should  have  ninety-nine  or  a  hundred  and  one  legs  is  not  a 
matter  of  such  importance  as  to  color  our  regard  for  truth.  But 
when  we  come  to  human  nature  and  our  passions  are  interested, 
either  we  give  them  the  rein  and  see  what  we  want  to  see,  or  we 
begin  to  arrive  at  somewhat  disheartening  conclusions.  This  cold 
dissection  of  our  heroes,  this  calm  recognition  that  honor  and  folly 
can  go  hand  in  hand,  that  genius  and  nobility  can  very  well  keep 
house  with  luxury  and  pride,  scatters  our  illusions  a  little,  makes 
the  world  seem  somewhat  drearier  than  it  did.  It  is  the  vice  of 
this  scientific  spirit,  which,  as  I  have  said,  threatens  to  overwhelm 
us.  You  search,  you  analyze ;  once  in  the  path  of  investigation, 
nothing  checks  you,  nothing  is  sacred.  History  goes,  literature 
goes,  morality  goes,  religion  goes ;  then  when  you  have  sacrificed 
everything  on  the  altar  of  this  ravenous  goddess.  Truth,  you  say  to 
yourself :  ^^  At  last  the  illusions  are  swept  away.  I  shall  see  her 
as  she  is."  And,  behold,  the  goddess  herself  has  vanished  along 
with  the  rest.  Will  not  the  day'come  when  some  rigorous  scien- 
tist will  see  at  the  bottom  of  his  most  elementary  fact  a  postulate 
he  cannot  make  ?  And  then  —  perhaps  we,  or  our  far-away  de- 
scendants, shall  give  up  curiosity  and  questions,  take  the  fair  life 
about  us  as  it  is,  and  ^^  fleet  the  time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world."  But  for  the  moment  we  must  flow  with  the 
stream.  One  and  all,  nothing  will  serve  us  but  to  take  the  ma- 
chine to  pieces  to  see  how  it  works,  forgetting  that  when  it  is 
taken  to  pieces  it  will  hardly  go. 

But  this  comes  too  near  prophesying  the  future  of  humanity, 
and  I,  with  no  such  ambitious  intention,  merely  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  very  remarkable  preface  contained  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  ^^  Etudes  sur  la  Literature  Contemporaine  "  of  M. 
Edmond  Scherer.  M.  Scherer  has  already  been  introduced  to 
English  readers  by  two  essays  of  Matthew  Arnold's  **  A  French 
Critic  on  Milton  "  and  ^^  A  French  Critic  on  Goethe."  He  is  a  sen- 
ator of  France,  and  is  also  connected  with  the  *^  Temps,"  to  which 
many  of  his  ^^  Etudes  "  were  contributed.  M.  Scherer's  first  im- 
portant book  was  the  '^  Melanges  d'Histoire  Beligieuse,"  published 
in  1861,  and  containing  articles  on  ^^  La  Vie  de  J^sus,"  by  M. 
Benan,  on  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  on  ^^  Hegel  et  FHegelianisme." 
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This  was  noticed  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  ^^  Causeries."  Since 
that  time  M.  Soherer,  besides  his  political  occupations,  has  found 
time  to  publish  eight  volumes  of  ^^  Etudes,"  a  volume  on  Diderot, 
and  one  on  Melchior  Orimm.  In  many  respects  M.  Scherer's 
method  is  the  same  as  Sainte-Beuve's.  There  is  the  same  pur- 
suit of  a  character  into  holes  and  comers  of  memoir  and  corre- 
spondence, the  same  recognition  of  slight  motives  and  delicate 
shades,  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  same  supreme  skepticism,  what 
M.  Scherer  himself  caUs  ^^  The  indifference,  I  was  going  to  say 
the  immorality  of  nature  herself."  And  yet  no,  it  is  not  quite 
so.  M.  Scherer  is  perhaps  more  deliberately  skeptical  than  Sainte- 
Beuve ;  but  it  is  a  little  more  matter  of  theory  with  him  than  of 
temperament.  Sainte-Beuve  has  really  ^^  the  immorality  of  nature 
herself,"  good  and  evil  are  mere  phenomena  to  him,  he  is  amused, 
enchanted,  carried  away  by  this  world  theatre  before  him.  He 
has  no  theory,  no  system.  He  simply  sees  ^^  the  thing  in  itself  as 
it  really  is."  With  M.  Scherer  one  cannot  but  feel  occasionally 
that  there  is  a  system  of  having  no  system.  As  he  might  say 
himself,  ^^  II  affiche  un  pen  I'indiff^rence."  But  if  M.  Scherer 
lacks  a  little  of  Sainte-Beuve's  incomparable  sympathy  and  sen- 
sibility, he  has  qualities  which  Sainte-Beuve  had  not.  Less  exclu- 
sively French  in  his  interests  than  Sainte-Beuve,  his  volumes  are 
free  from  that  array  of  third-rate  French  celebrities  which  makes 
Sainte-Beuve's  almost  inaccessible  to  a  foreigner.  M.  Scherer  is 
especially  familiar  with  English  literature,  and  he  has  many  de- 
lightful essays  on  our  great  writers,  Milton,  Sterne,  Wordsworth, 
Carlyle,  George  Eliot.  Some  of  his  opinions  will  hardly  pass  cur- 
rent with  all  of  us ;  for  instance,  that  George  Eliot  is  the  greatest 
literary  personality  since  Goethe,  and  I  cannot  but  think  he  over- 
values Lord  Tennyson's  poetry.  Yet  what  he  writes  is  always 
interesting  and  suggestive.  In  another  respect  also  M.  Scherer 
differs  from  Sainte-Beuve:  he  is  more  occupied  with  general 
questions.  Not  that  Sainte-Beuve  ignored  such  questions.  He 
touched  them  often,  but  mainly  in  subordination  to  individual 
characters  and  in  relation  to  these.  Here,  again,  he  was  faithful 
to  his  method.  His  one  object  was  the  analysis  and  description 
of  a  personality.  When  that  brought  him  in  contact  with  any  of 
the  great  discussions  which  stir  us,  he  entered  upon  them  freely 
but  only  as  they  affected  his  subject.  And  in  this  way  he  gained 
a  great  deaL  With  every  new  subject  he  had  a  new  treatment. 
He  never  repeats  himself.  Yet  we  all  like  general  questions.  Say 
what  we  will,  they  fascinate  us.     That  is  why  I  cannot  but  think 
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M.  Scherer's  writing  appeals  to  a  larger  class  than  Sainte-Beuve's. 
With  him  general  questions  are  always  present,  and  much  of  the 
time  his  immediate  subject  is  a  mere  excuse  for  the  introduction 
of  them.  His  information  is  wide  and  his  insight  deep,  not  in 
literary  matters  only,  but  in  history,  religion,  and  philosophy,  and 
his  essays  connected  with  these  subjects  are  full  of  ideas  on  the 
points  which  at  the  present  day  interest  us  most. 

The  preface  about  which  I  am  going  to  speak  has  a  value  of 
this  kind.  M.  Scherer  calls  it  a  literary  testament,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  does  not  mean  that  he  will  write  for  us  no  more.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  sort  of  summing  up  of  his  views  on  the  general 
questions  I  have  alluded  to,  and  as  such  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
statement  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 

u. 

M.  Scherer  begins  by  a  sort  of  hymn  in  praise  of  old  age, 
which,  in  itself,  shows  curiously  the  critical  point  of  view  I  have 
alluded  to.  How  far  we  are  from  the  passionate  Greek  hatred  of 
decrepitude  and  decay !  When  one  only  lives  to  know  the  truth 
about  things,  it  is  indeed  a  gain  to  have  got  rid  of  passion  and 
enthusiasm.  Yet  those  who  have  lived  to  know  the  truth  about 
things  seem  to  have  got  so  little  out  of  it  sometimes.  And  there 
is  an  age  when  one^s  heart  aches  to  see  passion  and  enthusiasm 
go.     But  let  us  hear  our  French  critic :  — 

*'*'  A  delicious  thing  is  old  age,  old  age  coming  upon  one  or  even 
at  hand  I  with  health  be  it  understood,  that  first  condition,  that 
substratum  of  all  enjoyment,  and  with  faculties  sound  enough  to 
spare  you  the  traces  of  decay.  Passion  is  calmed,  but  feeling 
may  still  be  keen ;  talent,  where  there  is  any,  has  gained  in 
breadth,  in  skill,  what  it  has  lost  in  fire  ;  time,  which  has  chilled 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  has  given  us,  in  compensation,  the  strange 
joy  of  disillusion.  We  have  learned  at  our  own  expense,  but  we 
have  learned,  and  we  gprasp  again  in  experience  this  life  which  is 
fading  away ;  we  possess  ourselves,  and  possessing  ourselves,  we 
control  what  of  destiny  remains  to  us." 

But  the  dark  side  of  this,  M.  Scherer  admits,  is  that  old  age 
isolates  you,  cuts  you  off  from  sympathy  with  the  world  around 
you.  "  One  has  not  lived,"  he  says,  "  and  especially  one  has  not 
lived  the  life  of  thought,  without  having  learned  to  doubt,  and 
then  one  is  disposed  to  complain,  as  did  Fontenelle,  frightened,  he 
said,  at  the  horrible  certainty  he  met  everywhere  in  his  old  age. 
In  our  day  he  would  be  still  more  frightened,  I  imagine.     Not 
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that  there  is  any  lack  of  negation  nowadays ;  but  we  deny  as  we 
believe,  dogmatically."  And  M.  Scherer  goes  on  to  protest 
against  the  results  of  this  '^  impatience  of  nncertainty."  It  makes 
us  forgetful  of  shades  in  things,  of  limitations,  leads  us  to  gener- 
alize a  hasty  conclusion  into  a  universal  law.  Among  other  things, 
it  makes  us  sweeping  in  our  judgment  of  men.  We  treat  them 
as  if  they  were  all  of  a  piece,  all  good  or  all  bad,  at  least,  if  we 
admit  certain  excesses,  we  are  unwilling  to  recognize  ^^  Eminent 
qualities  beside  immense  defects,  to  allow  the  union  in  one  person 
of  a  fine  intelligence  and  a  despicable  character."  Yet  we  must 
do  this  if  we  would  see  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  wish 
it  to  be.     Take  Napoleon :  — 

**  Why  should  we  not  say  of  him  with  M.  Thiers,  that  he  carried 
on  war  with  his  genius,  and  politics  with  his  passions,  and  why 
should  we  not  add  that  to  a  breadth  and  force  of  intelligence  un- 
matched in  history  he  joined  a  low  and  animal  soul?  It  was 
Goethe  who  wrote  ^  Faust,'  that  imique  work,  woven  of  sarcasm 
and  pathos  equally,  and  it  was  Goethe  who  wrote  that  pretentious 
and  unfortunate  work,  *  The  Wanderjahre.'  "  And  M.  Scherer 
goes  on  to  criticise  Victor  Hugo  in  the  same  style,  though  without 
naming  him  directly.  If  he  had  lived  among  us  here,  he  would 
perhaps  have  ventured  to  speak  in  the  same  way  of  our  own  great 
writer,  who  combined  the  most  splendid  intellectual  power  with  a 
sad  want  of  passion  and  of  charm. 

But  this  torrent  of  certainty  brings  us  back  to  old  age  again,  for 
"  Age  teaches  us  to  doubt,  experience  to  be  suspicious.  To  be 
suspicious  above  all  of  words,  for  words  are  like  the  tongue,  what 
there  is  best  and  worst  in  the  world."  And  this  leads  to  a  some- 
what fierce  attack  on  these  inoffensive  instruments. 

"It  is  words  which  make  history,  which  lead  the  world;  some 
of  them  have  shaken  states,  have  accomplished  revolutions ;  some 
of  them  are  fought  for  even  to-day ;  there  are  privileged  words, 
orthodox  words,  words  before  which  every  prudent  man  doffs  his 
bonnet.  Just  ask  what  progress  is,  or  insinuate  that  humanity  is 
but  an  abstraction,  and  see  whether  people  do  not  take  you  for  a 
willful  man  or  a  blockhead." 

And  here  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  M. 
Scherer's  position,  that  from  which  he  regards  political  and  social 
questions.  His  ideas  on  these  subjects  spring  naturally  from  his 
general  view  of  things,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  such  as  are  com- 
monly held  by  politicians  and  sociologists.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  adopt  a  calm  and  critical  attitude  in  regard  to  literary 
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matters  or  even  possibly  in  regard  to  a  character  when  that  char- 
acter is  conveniently  far  away.  But  politics  touch  our  passions 
too  nearly.  Every  one  who  thinks  about  them  at  all  tends  so 
quickly  to  take  a  position  on  one  side  or  the  other.  One  is 
democrat  or  aristocrat  by  nature.  What  would  you  have?  But 
M.  Scherer  is  not  anything  by  nature.  At  least  he  succeeds  in 
making  us  think  he  is  not.  Democracy,  by  which  he  clearly  means 
the  predominating  influence  of  numerical  majority,  is  to  him  a 
phenomenon  like  everjrthing  else.  Battle  wiUi  it?  Why?  It 
is  coming  by  universal  law,  like  earthquakes  or  thunder.  Let  us 
observe  it.  What  is  its  nature?  Whither  is  it  tending?  M. 
Scherer  has  devoted  a  small  volume  to  this  subject,  of  which  the 
epigraph  is  ^^  Sine  ira  et  studio.*'  And  this  is  a  senator  of  France 
in  1888  !  Tet  I  think  the  epigraph  is  true.  M.  Scherer  has  cer- 
tain prejudices  in  regard  to  the  future  of  democracy,  but  he  admits 
that  they  are  prejudices,  and  for  the  rest  he  sees  clearly.  But  let 
us  return  to  our  preface,  and  hear  what  he  says  himself:  — 

^^  Let  us  be  perverse  and  say  that  progress  is  one  of  the  paral- 
ogisms to  which  inconsiderate  generalization  leads,  and  which 
are  hidden  by  the  abstract  term.  The  notion  of  an  indefinite 
perfectioning  is  borrowed  from  the  abstract  sciences  and  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  where  each  conquest  becomes  the  point  of  departure 
for  a  new  acquisition,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  that  the 
human  race  should  ever  stop  in  this  path  of  successive  enrich- 
ments. Moreover  the  general  wellbeing  depending  on  the  con- 
dition of  industry,  the  perfecting  of  the  latter  brings  the  increase 
of  the  former.  There  is,  then,  incontestably,  social  progress  in 
the  material  sense  of  the  word ;  from  day  to  day  more  suffering  is 
avoided,  more  enjoyment  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  greater 
number  of  our  fellow-men,  and  this  is,  I  can  easily  grant,  some- 
thing considerable.  I  even  admit  that  it  is  the  main  thing."' 
What  could  the  advocate  of  the  nineteenth  century  desire  more? 
And  M.  Scherer  returns  to  this  often.     Tet  he  goes  on :  — 

^^  The  error  begins,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  imagine  that 
what  is  true  of  the  practical  and  positive  order  is  equally  so  of 
the  moral  order,  when  we  suppose  that  society  grows  in  upright- 
ness, in  equity,  in  moderation,  in  purity,  in  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
by  a  necessary  evolution  and  an  automatic  development.  And  thia 
error  comes  from  another.  We  confound  wellbeing  with  happi- 
ness, when  it  is  only  one  of  its  conditions.  Happiness  is  content* 
ment,  which,  if  it  presupposes,  certainly,  the  satisfaction  of  all 
needs,  is  nevertheless  not  the  consequence  of  that  satisfaction. 
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Happiness  is,  more  than  anything  else,  a  state  of  mind,  an  affair 
of  character,  a  philosophy  of  life,  so  much  so  that  one  can  be 
happy  with  little  enjoyment,  and  miserable  with  the  power  of 
satisfying  all  one's  needs.  Brought  back  to  its  real  sense,  then, 
social  progress  cannot  assure  the  happiness  of  any  one.  It  might 
even  be  that  progress  in  this  should  go  against  itself,  contentment 
being  a  result  of  wisdom,  and  wisdom  being  the  fruit  of  an  intel- 
lectual culture,  more  refined,  to  all  appearances,  than  is  compatible 
with  the  democratic  levelling." 

It  is  this  democratic  levelling  which  M.  Scherer  protests  against, 
or  rather  dislikes,  since  protesting  is  not  his  way.  But  note  this 
point,  that  his  di9like  is  not  that  of  the  snob  or  the  aristocrat. 
These  fear  democracy,  because  they  have  no  real  superiority  over 
the  people.  They  dislike  levelling,  because  it  brings  the  low  up. 
M.  Scherer  dislikes  it  because  it  will  bring  the  high  down.  That 
is,  he  fears  that  the  struggle  for  the  material  goods  of  life,  the 
imcertainty  of  wealth  and  the  thirst  for  it,  will  drown  all  refine- 
ment, all  delicacy,  all  the  grace  and  charm  of  cultivated  ease.  It 
is  true  these  have  hitherto  existed  for  a  class  only.  If  democracy 
could  extend  them  to  all  alike,  I  am  sure  M.  Scherer  would  be 
the  first  to  welcome  it.  But  he  feels  that  they  had  better  be  con- 
fined to  a  class  than  not  exist  at  all.  On  this  subject  alone  he 
comes  a  little  near  to  bitterness.  In  an  essay  on  ^^  The  Present 
Crisis  in  Morals  "  he  says :  — 

^^  The  question  is  to  know  whether  the  moral  crisis  which  I  am 
treating  of  is  not  simply  one  of  the  elements  or  agents  of  a  gen- 
eral transformation  in  the  direction  of  mediocrity  or  vulgarity; 
religion  reduced  to  rites  turned  into  habit,  or  superstitious  forms, 
a  system  of  morals  after  Confucius,  a  mandarin  literature,  art 
turning  to  Japanism,  no  heaven  over  our  heads,  no  heroism  in 
our  hearts,  but  a  certain  level  of  wellbeing,  of  knowledge,  of 
education,  the  equality  and  uniformity  of  a  world  where  all  forces 
have  worn  themselves  into  equilibrium.  *  Every  valley  shall  be 
filled,'  said  the  Hebrew  prophets  long  ago,  ^  and  every  mountain 
shall  be  brought  low.'  So  be  it.  The  world  in  this  way  will  some 
day  resemble  the  plain  of  St.  Denis.  And  to  think  what  it  will 
have  cost,  books,  ink,  blood,  enthusiasm,  sacrifices,  to  realize  this 
ideal." 

This  sort  of  Chinese  future  hangs  over  M.  Scherer  like  a  night- 
mare, the  vision  of  a  great,  numberless,  nameless  swarm  of  human 
machines.  In  a  certain  dialogue  of  his,  one  of  the  characters 
speaking  of  science  viewed  as  the  future  sovereign  of  the  worid 
cries  out :  — 
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"  It  will  be  power,  it  will  be  order,  it  will  be  uniyersal  well- 
being,  if  you  will,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  mediocrity  and 
ennui.  We  shall  all  be  equal  under  the  most  odious  yoke  of  uni- 
formity. Europe  will  resemble  China,  imtil  it  resembles  an  ant- 
hilL  We  shall  all  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  classified,  ticketed, 
prosperous  perhaps ;  but  we  shall  have  lost  the  reason  of  living, 
the  object  and  the  sentiment  of  existence." 

And  lest  it  should  be  thought  all  this  is  meant  for  the  old 
world  and  not  for  the  new,  we  read  elsewhere :  — 

^^  The  modem  world  has  time  for  but  two  things :  the  work 
which  gives  us  bread,  and  the  amusement  which  distracts  us  from 
that  work.  But  this  amusement  need  not  be  refined ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  easy  and  energetic.  We  are  all  tending  towards 
Americanism." 

All  this  reminds  at  once  of  Matthew  Arnold's  ill-fated  criti- 
cism on  our  country,  a  criticism  certainly  awkward  and  without 
tact  in  expression,  but  which  is  to  be  answered  neither  by  abuse 
nor  by  contempt.  To  say  that  our  civilization  lacks  interest  may 
be  petty  and  pedantic.  But  instead  of  smiling  at  it,  think  to 
yourself  how  many  men  you  know  in  the  prime  of  life,  dear- 
headed  and  strong,  who  have  ^^made  their  pile,"  as  the  ugly 
phrase  goes,  and  now  wander  about  day  after  day  with  no  object, 
no  purpose  except  to  pick  up  more  money,  disgusted  with  politics, 
ignorant  of  literature,  untrained  for  thought,  trying  to  console 
themselves  with  an  aphorism  I  have  heard,  that  ^^  the  ideal  of  life 
is  to  be  able  to  do  anything  you  want  and  not  to  want  to  do  any- 
thing." That  is  what  Arnold  meant  by  saying  that  our  civilisa- 
tion was  not  interesting ;  he  did  not  mean  uninteresting  to  him, 
but  uninteresting  to  ourselves,  and  fated  as  time  went  on  to  be 
infinitely  more  so. 

But  M.  Scherer  is  a  different  man  from  Arnold.  He  has  none 
of  that  want  of  tact  which  constantly  led  Arnold  into  work  he 
was  unfit  for,  none  of  that  enthusiasm  for  reforming  the  world 
which  made  Arnold  a  sort  of  nineteenth-century  Don  Quixote, 
and  which,  be  it  said  in  passing,  gave  a  Quixotic  nobleness  to 
his  contest  with  the  windmill  of  English  Philistinism.  M.  Scherer 
is  too  clear-sighted  to  fall  into  these  errors.  If  he  blames  our 
modern  world,  it  is  as  an  observer,  not  as  a  teacher.  As  I  said 
before,  he  knows  how  to  separate  himself  from  all  these  prejudices 
if  necessary.  ^'  The  tastes  of  one  generation,"  he  says,  ^^  are  not 
the  measure  of  things ;  it  is  very  natural  that  democracy  should 
not  appear  attractive  to  men  who  are  the  children  of  another 
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civilization,  but  it  may  be  that  it  will  answer  later  to  other  concep- 
tions which  will  be  as  natural  in  their  turn  and  as  imperious  as 
conservatiye  prejudices  to-day." 

We  have  wandered  a  long  way  from  that  attack  on  words ;  but 
all  this  discussion  about  progress  would  be  hardly  complete  if 
we  did  not  touch  on  M.  Scherer's  comment  upon  another  word, 
'^  humanity."  After  showing  that  the  influence  of  this  is  another 
case  of  hasty  generalization,  he  goes  on :  — 

^^  Humanity  one  great  family  I  Men  all  brothers  I  Is  not  that 
going  rather  far  ?  Do  you  feel  the  bond  of  brotherhood  very  dis- 
tinctly when  you  meet  in  a  book  of  travels  the  face  of  a  Papuan 
or  even  that  of  a  Chinese  ?  Between  you  and  me  and  very  softly, 
does  not  the  goddess  humanity  often  resemble  an  ape  ? 

'^  The  phrases  of  the  humanitarians  always  remind  me  of  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  who  would  not  have  hesitated,  he  says,  to  give  his 
daughter  to  the  son  of  the  executioner  provided  he  were  an  honest 
man.  Good,  I  accept  the  test :  I  will  believe  in  humanity  when 
all  human  beings  consent  to  give  and  take  one  another  in  mar- 
riage."    And  he  concludes :  — 

^^  As  for  me,  the  human  race  amuses  me,  it  interests  me,  but  as 
a  whole  it  inspires  me  with  neither  tenderness  nor  respect.  I  de- 
cline the  solidarity."  In  reading  all  this  we  must  not  forget  what 
I  have  said  before,  that  M.  Scherer  is  not  an  aristocrat  nor  an 
upholder  of  absolutism.  Whatever  he  may  say  against  democ- 
racy, he  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  republicanism,  and  together 
wit^  what  I  have  quoted  one  should  read  what  he  said  of  liberty, 
long  ago,  it  is  true,  but  I  am  sure  he  would  confess  the  same 
opinion  now. 

^^  The  basis  of  my  book,  its  secret  inspiration,  if  I  may  dare  to 
use  so  great  a  word,  I  should  not  be  embarrassed  to  define :  it  is 
the  love  of  liberty.  Liberty  of  minds  and  of  characters,  liberty 
of  ideas  and  of  actions,  liberty  for  all  with  no  other  limit  than 
the  interests  of  liberty  itself,  that  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
passion  I  feel  most  deeply,  and  hence,  without  doubt,  it  forms  the 
final  unity  of  all  I  write." 

Only  with  Madame  Roland  M.  Scherer  would  perhaps  cry,  "  O 
Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  I  " 

I  have  given  most  of  my  space  to  M.  Scherer's  social  views, 
because  they  seem  to  have  more  bearing  on  the  general  state  of 
things  with  us  than  the  other  questions  which  he  touches.  But 
these  other  questions  are  certainly  not  less  interesting  in  them- 
selves.    Considering  his  attitude  in  other  matters,  one  would 
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hardly  expect  to  find  our  author  very  orthodox  in  his  metaphysical 
beliefs.  Nor  is  he  so.  Here,  too,  he  continues  his  attack  on 
words :  — 

^^  Reflection  was  a  long  time  in  tearing  the  net  of  illusions  in 
which  words  had  imprisoned  us,  in  convincing  itself  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  large  thing  or  a  small,  as  time  long  or  short, 
nor  anything  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  common  or  marvelous. 
If  the  distinctions  of  beautiful  and  ugly,  good  and  evil  exist,  it  is 
only  because  these  have  but  a  value  relative  to  ourselves  and  have 
escaped  destruction  by  their  very  definition  ;  but  nature,  for  her 
part,  ignores  these  distinctions :  she  has  neither  justice  nor  pity ; 
she  is  immoral  with  the  supreme  immorality,  that  of  indiffer- 
ence." 

M.  Scherer  goes  on  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  a  principle 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  is  certainly  making  a  great  revolution 
in  thought.     I  mean  the  subjectivity  of  knowledge. 

"  The  intuition  of  subjectivity,  or,  if  I  may  be  permitted  an- 
other barbarous  term,  of  the  anthropomorphism  inherent  in  all 
our  notions,  is  the  ruin  of  science  as  it  has  been  conceived  up  to 
our  day,  the  ruin  of  metaphysics,  and  of  not  a  few  things  which 
depend  on  metaphysics." 

And  then  come  a  few  things  which  with  metaphysics  must  stand 
or  fall,  among  others  ^^  A  very  great  personage,  the  greatest  of  all, 
the  absolute."  It  is  the  disappearance  of  this  ^^  personage  "  which 
accounts  for  the  skeptical  attitude  of  science  to  which  I  alluded 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  It  is  this  disappearance  alone 
which  could  make  possible  such  an  intellectual  attitude  as  M. 
Scherer*s.  And  this  position,  though  it  has  its  dark  side,  has  a 
fair  side  also.     Our  critic  recognizes  it  amply  :  — 

^^  The  disappearance  of  the  absolute  has,  in  any  case,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  it  is  favorable  to  indulgence.  Say  what  you  will,  to 
understand  is  to  excuse,  it  is  to  become  almost  accomplice.  Even 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  remain  faithful  to  the  indigna- 
tions of  good  taste  and  the  revolts  of  the  moral  sense  cannot  pre- 
vent themselves  from  tempering  by  reflection  these  protective 
instincts  of  life.  As  to  pity  for  error,  how  can  one  reproach  one's 
self  for  it  ?  The  best  fruit  of  cultivation,  as  of  nobleness  of  soul, 
is  it  not  sympathy  for  all  the  aspirations  of  men  towards  light 
and  happiness?  The  sadder  they  have  been,  these  gropings  to- 
ward an  unseizable  ideal,  the  more  the  generations  have  stumbled 
in  darkness,  the  more  their  steps  have  slipped  in  tears  and  blood, 
the  more  right  have  they  to  pitiful  tenderness.     Which  does  not 
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mean,  however,  tliat  I  retract  what  I  said  just  now  a  little  bitterly 
as  regards  humanity.  It  is  understood,  is  it  not,  that  man  is  at 
once  the  most  contemptible  and  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the 
world?" 

But  if  the  disbelief  in  the  absolute  brings  with  it  tolerance,  it 
is  equally  true  that  tolerance  implies  a  weakening  belief  in  the 
absolute.     M.  Scherer  at  least  thinks  so. 

^^  Wrongly  is  tolerance  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  progress  of 
faith.  Tolerance,  on  the  contrary,  is  bom  the  day  when  the  domi- 
nant beliefs  are  shaken.  .  .  .  One  meets  in  our  day  a  crowd  of 
people  very  believing,  very  convinced,  very  orthodox,  who  pique 
themselves,  nevertheless,  on  their  tolerance.  Do  not  believe  in  it 
too  much :  either  their  tolerance  is  only  a  weapon  of  opposition 
and  minority,  and  it  is  but  with  their  lips  that  they  allow  their 
adversaries  the  right  of  combating  them ;  or  their  tolerance  is 
indeed  sincere,  they  really  respect  the  liberty  of  others,  but  then 
it  is  because  their  orthodoxy  is  secretly  undermined,  and  they 
have  abandoned  the  dogma  which  is  f  undamentaL 

^^  The  fundamental  dogma  of  intolerance  \&  that  there  are 
dogmas,  that  of  tolerance  that  there  are  only  opinions." 

But  that  all  this  openness  of  mind  has  its  dark  side,  M.  Scherer 
sees  clearly  enough  himself.  Let  us  hear  him  once  more  in  the 
essay  on  the  ^^  Present  Crisis  in  Morals."  He  has  been  speaking 
of  definitions  of  religion. 

^^  My  definition  is  simpler :  religion  is  the  supernatural.  And 
I  add :  morality  is  the  same,  for  morality  is  nothing  if  it  is  not 
religious.  I  wrote  it  twenty-five  years  ago,  ^  the  supernatural  is 
the  sphere  of  the  soul,'  and  I  see  no  reason  for  changing  my 
mind. 

^^  The  only  thing  I  would  add  now  is  this  melancholy  reflection 
that  one  may  demand  the  absolute  without  being  sure  of  getting 
it.  The  child  also  cries  for  the  moon  when  he  has  seen  its  image 
in  a  well." 

Melancholy  reflection,  indeed,  even  if  you  feel  with  stoical 
satisfaction  that  you  have  neither  scorned  emotion  and  devotion 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  sacrificed  honesty  to  them  on  the  other. 

In  spite  of  these  somewhat  mournful  conclusions  M.  Scherer 
frequently  protests  against  being  called  a  pessimist.  In  an  essay 
on  M.  Renan's  "  Dialogues  Philosophiques,"  he  writes  :  — 

'^  I  must  not  insist,  or  I  shall  be  accused  of  pessimism.  Now  I 
am  the  first  to  admit  it,  pessimism  has  no  more  right  before  thought 
than  optimism.     They  are  two  equally  subjective  and  impertinent 
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fashions  of  considering  the  world.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with 
docilely  studying  the  fact,  sure  that  it  will  always  in  the  end 
establish  not  only  its  sovereignty,  but  even  by  that  its  right,  its 
logic,  its  reason." 

It  is  true  M.  Scherer  cannot  be  accused  of  holding  pessimism 
as  a  philosophical  theory,  that  is,  of  believing  that  the  universe 
exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  misery  and  wrong.  But 
most  of  us  mean  by  pessimism,  an  attitude,  not  a  theory,  and  this 
sort  of  skepticism  comes  very  near  to  the  attitude  most  of  us 
mean. 

Yet  I  have  done  M.  Scherer  injustice  if  I  have  given  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  always  indifferent  and  cold.  These  very  vir- 
tues of  tolerance,  —  justice,  pity,  tenderness,  sympathy,  with  all 
aspirations  and  all  hopes,  —  M.  Scherer  has  them  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Nay,  he  has  moments  himself  of  an  enthusiasm  very 
different  from  anything  we  have  so  far  heard.  Speaking  of  the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  Hellenism,  he  writes :  — 

'^  Humanity  cannot  abandon  any  of  its  conquests,  cannot  yield 
up  any  of  its  titles  of  nobility.  Christianity  must  dip  itself  again 
in  the  genius  of  antiquity,  the  ancient  world  must  be  touched 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  mankind  must  learn  to  unite  what  is 
good  and  what  is  beautiful,  wisdom  and  effort,  nature  and  soul. 
Yes,  the  day  will  come  when,  in  a  serene  heaven,  a  new  ideal  will 
arise  before  our  eyes,  when  a  more  complete  conception  of  life, 
in  which  the  two  opposite  civilizations  are  melted  together,  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  destinies  of  men." 

That  is  optimistic  enough  for  Emerson  himself.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  such  brighter  hours  are  rare.  And  the  general  impres- 
sion one  gets  from  M.  Scherer's  ten  volumes  is  a  sober  one.  I 
have  quoted  too  much  already,  and  the  remainder  of  our  preface 
deals  with  subjects  which  have  less  interest  for  any  one  who  is 
outside  of  the  French  literary  world  ;  but  before  we  leave  our 
critic  let  me  quote  one  page  more,  a  page  written  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  which  sums  up  eloquently  and  nobly  all  we  have  been 
discussing.  M.  Scherer  begins  by  citing  a  passage  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  written  as  a  conclusion  to  his  history  of  Port  Royal. 

*^  ^  I  have  been,  in  my  way,  a  seeker  of  truth  also,  before  I  could 
accomplish  this.  But  even  that,  how  little  it  is  I  How  limited  is 
our  vision  !  How  quickly  it  strikes  its  bound !  How  like  it  is  to 
a  pale  torch  lit  in  the  midst  of  an  enormous  night  I  And  he  who 
has  the  best  will  to  know  his  object,  the  most  ambition  to  seize  it, 
the  greatest  pride  in  painting  it,  how  impotent  he  feels  and  below 
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his  task,  on  the  day  when  seeing  it  almost  accomplished,  and  the 
result  obtained,  the  intoxication  of  his  strength  fades  away,  when 
the  final  weakness  and  the  inevitable  disgust  overcome  him,  and 
he  perceives  in  his  turn  that  he  is  but  an  illusion  the  most  fleeting 
on  the  breast  of  the  iUusion  which  is  infinite.' 

^^  Fugitive  illusion  which  shows  itself  for  an  instant  on  the 
bosom  of  the  universal  illusion !  Is  it  in  these  words  that  the 
experience  of  ages  is  gathered  together  ?  Will  humanity  forever 
repeat  the  Yanitas  Yanitatum  of  the  ancient  sage  ?  Passionate 
lovers  of  truth  who  have  sought  it  with  such  infinite  zeal  through 
so  many  devious  ways  ;  artists  who  have  burned  to  seize  the  un- 
attainable beauty ;  men  of  the  world  who  have  sought  happiness 
in  glory  and  in  love ;  in  this  sigh  do  you  all  unite  at  last?  Is  this 
the  last  word  of  all  ?  Dare  you  urge  us  on  to  struggle  for  so 
pale  a  crown  ? 

"  And  why  not  ?  If  there  is  any  grandeur  in  the  reed  which 
feels  its  weakness,  is  there  none  in  the  vanity  which  under- 
stands itself?  Has  any  one  ever  known  without  a  secret  joy 
the  bitterness  one  finds  in  going  to  the  depths  of  things  ?  And 
then,  the  illusion  which  knows  itself,  is  it  an  illusion  ?  Does  it 
not  triimiph  in  a  certain  way  over  itself  ?  Does  it  not  reach  the 
sovereign  reality,  that  of  thought  which  thinks  itself,  of  the  dream 
which  sees  itself  to  be  a  dream,  of  nothingness  which  ceases  to 
be  nothingness  that  it  may  know  and  that  it  may  affirm  itself  ?  " 

Somewhat  cold,  is  it  not  ?     I  know  people  who  would  call  it 

pessimistic.     Would  that  any  one  with  as  clear  a  head  and  as 

noble  a  soul  would  give  us  something  brighter  and  surer !  ^ 

Gamaliel  Bradford^  Jr. 
Wblleslbt  Huxs,  Mass. 

^  The  news  of  M.  Scherer's  death  comes  to  me  just  on  the  eve  of  the  pnbli- 
eation  of  this  article,  and  I  must  add  one  word  to  change  the  tone  of  the  whole 
a  little  perhaps.  It  is  true  that  the  color  of  M.  Scherer's  thought  was  some- 
what gray  and  unlightened.  He  did  not  think  that  the  future  was  all  rose,  he 
was  in  many  ways  profoundly  skepticaL  But  at  the  same  time  (me  is  struck 
in  his  writings  with  the  tone  of  dignity,  of  integrity,  not  to  say  nobleness  which 
fills  them  everywhere.  He  felt  always,  no  matter  what  his  opinions  were,  the 
real  nobUtae  oblige  of  the  gentleman,  the  **  homme  bien-^ey^,"  of  whom  he 
often  speaks. 

Personally  I  have  no  right  to  speak  of  him,  my  acquaintance  with  him  was 
so  slight  But  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  kindness  he  showed  in  receiving  me 
in  his  quiet  house  at  Versailles,  and  in  becoming  my  guide  among  the  green 
alleys  of  the  Petit  Trianon  which  he  loved  so  well.  Nor  shall  I  forget  the 
ealm  dignity  of  his  manner  and  the  dear  and  thoughtful  face,  rather  Puritanic 
than  Parisian,  which  more  than  onoe  reminded  me  of  our  own  Emerson. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  REAL  ISSUK 
Few  will  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  the  vital  issae  at  the  present 
time,  in  respect  to  Christianity,  is  concerning  the  actual  facts  of  the 
history  of  Jesas  of  Nazareth.  The  question  raised  in  recent  popular 
discussions,  such  as  Professor  Huxley's  article  on  Agnosticism,  and  the 
replies  to  it,  and  in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  widely  circulated  novel,  as 
well  as  her  recent  article  entitled  ^'  The  New  Reformation,"  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  do  not  contain  accounts 
which  are  additional  to  anything  He  said  or  did.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  show  that  the  stories  of  miracles  had  little  or  no  foundation  in  fact, 
but  were  attributed  to  Him,  in  accordance  with  popular  expectation  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  by  the  credulous  community  which  grew  so  rapidly 
after  the  death  of  Jesus ;  that  He  never  rose  from  the  dead,  but  was 
believed  to  have  risen,  and  was  supposed  by  some  of  his  disciples  to  have 
been  actually  seen  alive,  speaking  and  walking ;  and,  in  general,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  narratives  should  be  set  aside  as  later  accre- 
tions, in  order  that  we  may  preserve  the  real  biography  of  the  man  and 
teacher,  Jesus.  It  is  no  longer  thought  necessary  by  those  who  advocate 
this  opinion  to  claim  that  the  Gospels  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  were  written  late  in  the  second  century,  but  it  is  admitted  that 
those  writings  may  have  appeared  in  their  present  form  as  early  as  the 
year  70,  not  long  before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Tltns. 
The  times  and  conditions  of  the  veiy  contemporaries  of  Jesus  are  believed 
to  have  been  entirely  favorable  to  easy  belief  in  the  miraculous,  and  to 
the  currency  of  stories  which  to  us  are  simply  incredible.  The  discussion 
is  thus  brought  into  dose  quarters  as  to  time,  and  it  is  still  confidently 
maintained  that  Jesus  is  not  correctly  reported  in  the  traditions  which 
were  collected  and  enlarged  by  the  writers  of  the  first  three  gospels. 
Nothing  is  to  be  retained  but  the  ethics  of  Christianity.  All  that  is 
supernatural,  all  that  constitutes  it  a  redemption  is  to  be  rejected.  By 
this  easy  method  the  wheat  is  separated  from  the  chaff. 

A  single  paragraph  from  ''  The  New  Reformation ''  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  position  taken. 

Referring  to  representative  Biblical  scholars  of  Germany,  in  their 
judgment  of  the  biographies  of  Jesus,  the  writer  says :  — 

"  They,  and  a  vast  section  of  the  thinking  Christian  world  with  them,  have 
merely  learnt  not  to  ask  of  that  testimony  more  than  it  can  give.  They  have 
come  to  recognize  that  it  was  conditioned  by  certain  necessities  of  culture,  cer- 
tain laws  of  thought ;  that  in  a  time  which  had  no  conception  of  history,  or  of 
accurate  historical  reporting  in  our  sense  —  a  time  which  produced  the  aUe- 
gorioal  interpretations  of  Alexandria,  the  Babbinioal  interpretations  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  Gospels^  the  historical  method  of  Josephus,  the  superstiticms  of 
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Jnfltin  and  Papias,  ihe  childish  criticism  and  information  of  Irensns,  and  the 
mass  of  pseudepigraphical  literature  which  meets  us  at  every  tarn  before,  and 
in,  and  after  the  New  Testament  —  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  find  a  history 
which  is  not  largely  legend,  a  tradition  which  is  not  largely  delusion.  Led  by 
experience  gathered  not  only  from  Christian  history,  but  from  all  history,  they 
expect  beforehand  what  the  Christian  documents  reveal.  They  see  a  sense  of 
history  so  weak  that,  in  preserving  the  tradition  of  the  Lord,  it  cannot  ke^ 
clear  and  free  from  contradiction  even  the  most  essential  facts,  not  even  the 
native  place  of  his  parents,  the  duration  of  his  ministry,  the  date  of  his  death, 
the  place  and  time  and  order  of  the  Resurrection  appearances,  the  length  of 
the  mysterious  period  intervening  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension ; 
and  in  preserving  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  it  cannot  record  with  certainty 
for  their  disciples  even  the  most  essential  facts  as  to  their  later  lives,  the  scenes 
or  their  labors,  the  manner  of  their  deaths.  On  all  these  points  the  documents 
show  naively — as  all  early  traditions  do — the  most  irreconcilable  discrep- 
ancies. The  critical  historian  could  have  foretold  them,  finds  them  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  he  grows  familiar,  as  the  in- 
quiry goes  deeper,  with  that  fund  of  fancy  and  speculation,  of  superstitious 
belief,  or  nationalist  hope,  in  the  mind  of  the  first  Christian  period,  the  bulk  of 
which  he  knows  to  be  much  older  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  wherein  he  can 
trace  the  elements  which  conditioned  the  activity  of  the  Master,  and  coloured 
all  the  thoughts  of  his  primitive  followers  about  Him.  He  measures  tiie 
strength  of  these  fantastic  or  poetical  conceptions  of  nature  and  history  by  the 
absence  or  weakness,  in  the  society  producing  them,  of  that  controlling  logical 
and  scientific  instinct  which  it  has  been  the  work  of  succeeding  centuries,  the 
toil  of  later  generations,  to  develop  in  mankind  ;  and  when  he  sees  the  passion 
of  the  Messianic  hope,  or  the  Persian  and  Parsee  conceptions  of  an  unseen 
world  which  the  coarse  of  history  had  grafted  on  Judaism,  or  the  Hellenistic 
speculation  with  which  the  Jewish  Dispersion  was  everywhere  penetrated,  or 
the  mere  natural  love  of  marvel  which  every  populace  possesses,  and  more 
especiaUy  an  Eastern  populace,  —  when  he  watches  these  forces  either  shaping 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  or  dictating  the  forms  of  belief  and  legend  and 
dogma  in  which  his  followers  cast  the  love  and  loyalty  roused  by  a  great  per- 
sonality —  this  also  he  could  have  foretold,  this  also  is  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  For  to  realize  the  necessity,  the  inevitableness,  of  these  three 
features  in  the  story  of  Christianity,  he  has  only  to  look  out  on  the  general 
history  of  religions,  of  miracle,  of  sacred  biography,  of  inspired  books,  to  see 
the  same  forces  and  the  same  processes  repeating  themselves  all  over  the  reli- 
gious field.''  1 

This  view  substitutes  for  the  Christ  of  faith  a  Jesus  of  history  who  can 
be  discerned  only  dimly  through  the  haze  or  halo  of  superstition  which 
surrounds  Him,  and  who  takes  his  place  as  one  of  the  religious  teachen 
of  the  world,  possibly  the  greatest,  one  in  whom  ''  certain  ethical  and 
spiritual  essentials  were  concentrated  and  embodied,  as  we  see  the  essen- 
tials of  poetry  and  art  concentrated  and  embodied  in  other  lives,"  but 
not  one  sent  from  God  in  any  higher  sense,  not  one  who  was  the  Grod- 
man  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  not  one  who  overcame  the  power 

1  «The  Nineteenth  Century,''  March,  1889. 
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of  sin  and  death  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 
The  real  issae,  then,  which  has  been  throst  upon  us  anew,  and  in  a  form 
which  attracts  popular  attention,  is  concerning  the  historical  and  literarj 
valae  of  the  biog^phies  of  Jesus.  If  the  position  defined  in  the  para- 
graph just  quoted  is  established,  then  the  Christ  of  the  epistles  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  theological  creation  of  the  apostles,  the  divine  Redeemer 
dear  to  tbe  faith  of  the  church  is  merely  an  ideal  embodiment  of  man's 
wish  for  forgiveness,  and  even  the  holy  example  and  ethical  precepts  of 
Jesus  are,  at  every  point,  made  uncertain.  The  opinion  is  not  new.  It 
has  been  defended  before  on  various  grounds,  though  with  little  lasting 
effect,  but  is  now  claimed  to  be  reinforced  by  the  best  and  the  accepted 
results  of  critical  scholarship  and  of  historical  insight 

In  comparison  with  the  issue  which  is  thus  reopened,  it  is  obvious  to 
all  observers  that  other  differences  of  opinion  concerning  Christianity  are 
of  insignificant  consequence.  It  should  be,  it  must  be,  the  task  of  Chri»- 
tian  scholars  and  theologians,  from  the  biographies  of  Jesus  and  the 
i^>o6tolic  writings,  taken  at  their  real  value,  and  in  the  light  of  all  knowl- 
edge which  illuminates  the  New  Testament  literature,  to  ascertain  the 
actual  sayings,  deeds,  and  history  of  that  great  moral  personage  who, 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  lived  and  taught  in  Galilee  and  Judea.  In  com- 
parison with  the  importance  of  this  issue,  the  divisions  and  dissensions 
and  heat  of  controversialists  over  such  matters  as  the  mode  of  tlie  in- 
spiration of  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  of  the  complete  absence  of  inac- 
curacies from  their  writings,  of  the  mode  of  the  union  of  divine  and 
human  in  Christ,  of  the  precise  bearing  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  for^ 
giveness  of  sins,  of  the  probability  that  God's  grrace  in  Christ  may  be 
made  known  to  the  heathen  after  death,  and  other  secondary  belie&,  are 
seen  to  be  irrelevant  and  unjustifiable.  None  of  these  matters  are  with- 
out importance.  It  is  important  to  gain  all  the  light  possible  in  order  to 
have  correct  opinion  concerning  them.  But  they  pale  into  insignificance 
beside  the  real  issue.  If  Jesus  was  not  what  the  apostles  believed  Him  to 
be  in  respect  to  his  divine  Sonship  and  redemption,  there  is  nothing  to 
discuss  concerning  the  subdivisions  of  evangelical  doctrine.  Controversy 
at  those  points  is  like  disputes  concerning  the  location  of  Paradise,  while 
there  is  indifference  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  human  species. 
We  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  direct  the  united  strength  of  Christian 
learning  and  reasoning  towards  seeking  the  facts  of  the  person  and  his- 
tory of  Jesus  Christ.  The  task  of  readjusting  ourbeliefe,  in  the  light  of 
new  knowledge,  to  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  times  of  Christ,  and 
with  discrimination  of  the  essential  from  the  incidental,  should  not  be 
forced  upon  the  church  from  outside,  as  one  concession  after  another  in 
respect  to  the  science  and  history  of  the  Bible  has  been  extorted  by  indis- 
putable facts.  Christians  should  be  more  deeply  interested  than  any 
others  in  ascertaining  and  proclaiming  the  exact  truth  concerning  Him 
whom  they  believe. 
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At  a  time  when  we  had  been  drawn  somewhat  nnwUlinglj  into  the 
discussion  of  a  possible  futare  probation  for  certain  classes,  we  took 
pains  to  indicate  our  judgment  that  relatively  this  is  not  an  important 
issue,  but  a  point  on  which  there  should  be  the  largest  liberty,  and  that 
the  question  of  transcendent  interest  is  the  very  question  which  is  again 
thrust  upon  us.  Nearly  four  years  have  passed,  and  in  view  of  the  re- 
cent popularization  of  objections  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  which  is  caoa^ 
ing  considerable  apprehension  to  many  thoughtful  Christians,  at  least 
with  respect  to  immediate  results,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  what  was  then  emphasized  at  the  close  of  an  extended  article  on 
eschatology :  — 

^  The  vital  issue  of  the  day,  old  and  yet  ever  new,  is  an  issue  beside  which 
the  question  we  have  been  considering  seems  to  be  of  secondary  importance, 
yet  with  which  it  is  closely  related.  The  real  issue  is  between  Christianity  as 
a  supernatural  redemption  and  mere  naturalism.  Can*  Christianity  be  main- 
tained at  the  point  where  its  adherents  place  it  ?  Can  the  doctrine  be  made 
good  that  Christ  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and  the  supreme,  final,  universal 
revelation  ?  Is  He  more  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  teacher  and  founder  of 
one  religion  among  many  religions  ?  Can  all  the  attempts  that  are  made  to 
reduce  the  significance  of  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  be  successfully  re- 
sisted ?  Do  we  stand  on  firm  ground  in  passing  over  from  the  Jesus  of  history 
to  the  Christ  of  faith  ?  The  movement  of  Christian  thought  with  which  we 
sympathize  signifies,  in  its  deepest  meaning,  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Head  of  humanity,  the  Son  of  Grod,  the  Redeemer  of  men,  the  Mediator 
of  God  to  the  whole  universe.  For  us  He  is  all  this,  or  else  He  is  in  no  pecul- 
iar sense  sent  of  God,  and  we  have  no  gospel  of  redemption.  We  have  ac- 
cepted pne  side  of  the  great  alternative,  with  all  it  may  involve.  We  believe 
Him  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  the  Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
the  efiPulgence  of  God's  glory,  and  the  very  image  of  his  substance.  As  a 
corollary  from  this  belief,  we  are  confident  that  all  members  of  the  human 
ftunily  are  to  know  Grod  in  Christ.  We  believe  that  all  the  more  obscure  reve- 
lations of  Grod,  and  all  the  religions  as  truly  as  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews, 
have  been  an  education  of  the  nations  preparatory  to  the  clear,  glorious,  and 
potent  revelation  of  Grod  in  Christ.  We  believe  that  the  Biblical  representa- 
tions of  the  final  judgment  by  Christ  and  of  the  triumphant  consummation  of 
the  redemptive  kingdom  mean  that  the  end  is  not  reached  till  all  mankind,  the 
least  and  the  greatest,  the  wisest  and  the  most  ignorant,  the  purest  and  the 
most  depraved,  have  the  knowledge  of  God's  amazing  love  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  We  should  be  content  to  expend  our  toil  of  thought,  our  debate  and 
contention  on  the  g^at  principles  of  the  gospel ;  to  be  intent  and  constant  in 
honoring  our  divine  and  human  Redeemer,  and  in  persuading  men  of  the 
supremacy,  authority,  efficacy,  and  universality  of  his  gospel  of  redemption. 
But  since  the  issue  has  been  joined  on  the  question  which  is  at  present  so 
warmly  debated,  we  are  willing  to  meet  it  at  that  point,  and  to  go  back  from 
the  corollary  to  the  principle,  from  a  single  application  to  those  central  truths 
of  Christianity  in  the  light  of  which  only  can  the  question  receive  a  sufficient 
and  complete  answer.    The  question  back  of  all  is  as  old  as  the  gospel  itself. 
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It  was  first  asked  bj  oar  Lord  when  He  iDquired,  *  Who  do  men  say  that  the 
Son  of  Maiiis?"'^ 

Oar  intention  to  publish  fatnre  articles  on  the  results  of  Biblical 
scholarship  has  been  formed  partly  in  view  of  the  radical  readjostment  of 
Christian  beliefs  which,  it  is  claimed,  has  become  necessary  in  view  of  * 
those  results.  It  is  our  belief  that  knowledge  of  the  literary  growth  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  narratives,  and  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  the  times,  will  bring  out  in  clearer  light  the  divine  purpose  and  reality 
of  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 


CHURCH  UNION  IN  JAPAN. 
Each  of  the  larger  denominations  of  Protestant  Christians  in  this 
country,  and  in  Great  Britain  and  Grermany,  is  represented  in  missionary 
work  in  Japan,  but  the  churches  organized  under  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  polities  include  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  native  Protestant 
Christians,  and  contribute  something  over  tliree  fourths  of  the  amount 
raised  for  religious  purposes.  The  proposed  union  between  the  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  churches  of  Japan  is,  therefore,  of  great 
significance  to  Protestant  Christianity  in  that  country.  A  union  hat 
already  been  effected  between  seven  out  of  the  eight  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Church  of  Japan. 
The  advantages  from  this  union  have  been  so  great,  especially  in  removing 
friction  and  preventing  waste,  that  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  atr 
tempt  the  larger  union  with  the  churches  of  the  Congregational  order, 
known  as  the  Associated  Churches  of  Japan.  The  desire  for  union 
among  the  native  Christians  has  been  for  long  time  general  and  urgent, 
but  the  formal  movement  towards  it  was  inaugurated  about  two  years 
ago.  The  result  of  this  movement  is  a  plan  of  union  of  which  the  pro- 
posed doctrinal  basis  is  the  Apostles'  Ci*eed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the 
Articles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  proposed  ecclesiastical  basis 
is  stated  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,  Missionary  of  the  American 
Board  and  one  of  the  Joint  Committee,  as  follovrs :  — 

<'  (1)  The  local  church  was  to  be  the  unit  of  the  organization,  to  be  free  to 
make  and  modify  its  own  constitution,  reserving  to  itself  all  powers  not  specific 
oally  given  to  other  bodies  ;  there  was  to  be  no  legislative  interferenoe  witili  its 
internal  affairs. 

''  (2)  There  were  to  be  associations  of  local  churches,  called  buhcai,  eom- 
posed  of  the  pastor  and  one  delegate  from  each  church  within  their  limits,  and 
of  all  ordained  ministers  within  the  same  limits,  actually  engaged  in  evangel- 
istic work  in  connection  with  the  buktoai,  or  in  schools  or  seminaries  associated 
with  them.  These  bodies  were  to  have  the  charge  of  ministerial  standing,  as 
similar  bodies  do  in  the  United  States,  to  have  power  to  organize  churches,  to 
hear  appeals  from  the  churches  under  certain  restrictions  mentioned  below. 

"(3)  There  were  to  be  larger  associations — renkwai  —  corresponding  to 

1  "The  Andover  Review,"  August,  1885. 
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itate  associations,  made  ap  in  the  same  way  of  representatiyes  from  everj 
church  and  ordained  ministers  aotoally  engaged  in  evangelistic  or  educational 
work  in  connection  with  the  renhoai.  To  these  hodies  was  to  be  given  power 
to  appoint  boards  of  missions,  to  assume  charge  of  schools,  colleges,  and  theo- 
logical seminaries,  and  to  hear  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  hukwaij  with 
the  proviso  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  to  the  renkujoi,  save  in  cases  actually 
originating  in  the  buktoai,  with  the  same  restriction  as  before. 

"  (4)  Hiere  was  to  be  a  general  association  —  Soktoai  —  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  laymen  appointed  by  the  bukwai.  This  Sokwai 
was  to  represent  the  unity  of  the  church,  make  recommendations  to  the 
(diurches,  *  uphold  truth  and  righteousness  throughout  the  renkwai^  bukwai^  and 
churches,'  organize  renkwai  and  hear  appeals  from  them. 

<<  (5)  One  appeal  was  to  be  provided  in  judicial  cases  and  only  one.  It  was 
thought  that  there  would  be  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  appeals  would  occur 
—  one  in  which  the  feeling  outside  the  church  would  be  trifling,  and  in  which 
a  speedy  adjustment  would  be  the  paramount,  consideration  ;  the  other  class 
would  comprise  cases  in  which  so  much  of  excitement  had  arisen  as  to  render 
it  important  to  secure  a  tribunal  considerably  removed  from  local  influences. 
The  question  to  be  settled  was.  How  can  the  line  be  drawn  between  these  two 
classes  ?  The  following  plan  was  suggested  :  Whenever  an  appeal  is  made, 
whether  from  the  decision  of  a  churdi  or  from  that  of  a  bukwai^  the  sense  of 
the  appellate  body  shall  be  first  ascertained  as  to  the  expediency  of  hearing 
the  appeal,  and  should  one  third  of  those  present  regard  it  inexpedient  to  hear 
it,  the  case  shall  be  passed  on  to  a  standing  conmiittee  of  the  next  higher  body, 
but  in  either  event  the  decision  is  to  be  final." 

The  plan  of  union  thas  agreed  upon  in  committee  represents,  with 
some  probable  modifications,  the  wish  of  the  great  proportion  of  native 
Christians  in  the  membership  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
charches,  and  has  the  support  of  the  large  majority  of  ^missionanes  con- 
nected with  the  respective  Boards  of  the  two  bodies.  Objections,  how- 
ever, have  arisen  under  the  necessary  delay  incident  to  so  serious  a 
movement.  Some  of  these  objections  relate  to  principles  of  polity,  and 
some  are  prudential.  The  earlier  objections  relating  to  the  proposed 
doctrinal  basis,  and  urged  chiefly  by  the  Presbyterian  element,  seem  to 
have  passed  away.  The  present  objections  come  from  Congregational 
sources  in  Japan  and  in  this  country,  and  are  to  this  effect : 

It  is  objected  that  the  polity  of  the  Congregational  churches  involves  a 
principle  and  a  history  too  sacred  to  be  lighUy  set  aside ;  that  similar 
plans  of  union  have  failed ;  that  the  interest  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  this  country  in  Japan  cannot  be  maintained  if  their  missions  are  to 
be  merged  into  a  general  movement ;  and  that  the  proposed  plan  of  union 
is  too  great  a  concession  to  Presbyterianism. 

We  acknowledge  the  force  of  these  objections,  especially  as  they  lie 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  Congregational  brethren  in  this  country. 
But  we  cannot  accept  them  as  in  any  respect  conclusive.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  make  light  of  polity,  much  less  to  accuse  those  who  place 
large  insistence  upon  it  of  the  desire  to  perpetuate  division  and  schism 
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in  the  Gharch  of  Christ.  Polity  most  exist  by  some  yital  reason,  othei^ 
wise  it  would  not  have  proved  so  persistent  a  force  in  the  development  of 
the  Church.  But  while  we  admit  this,  and  while  we  accept  for  ourselves 
in  good  faith  the  Congregational  polity,  we  cannot  deny  the  claim 
affirmed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  proposed  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan, 
that  '*  the  New  Testament  enjoins  no  one  particular  form  of  [church] 
government ;  it  rather  exhibits  facts  from  which  general  principles  may 
be  deduced.  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  deems  it  agreeable  to  such 
principles  that  its  government  be  by  churches,  bukwai,  renkwai,  and  » 
Sokwai."  And  while  we  honor  the  noble  history  of  the  Congregational 
polity  in  its  splendid  struggle  for  spiritual  and  political  freedom,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  insist  that  the  like  political  and  spiritual  conditions  exist 
in  Japan  which  make  it  necessary  to  transfer  it  in  its  Western  form  to 
that  Eastern  people.  Certainly  we  dare  not  suggest,  in  view  of  the  alli- 
ances of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  struggles  of  the  past,  that  liberty, 
whether  political  or  spiritual,  has  anything  to  fear  from  Presbyterianism. 
And  in  regard  to  the  concessions  in  the  proposed  plan  of  union  which 
are  thought  to  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  local  church,  as  in  the  matter 
of  judicial  appeal,  we  assume,  on  good  authority,  that  modifications  will  be 
entertained  which  may  obviate  the  danger.  The  very  great  concession  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  in  giving  over  the  Westminster  Confession  as  a 
required  symbol  in  the  doctrinal  basis  of  union,  is  a  guarantee  that  all 
reasonable  concession  will  be  made  in  matters  of  polity. 

That  similar  plans  of  union,  chiefly  in  this  country,  have  failed  is  due, 
we  think,  to  the  fact  that  the  original  bodies  were  not  absorbed  in  the 
onion.  Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism  were  left  behind  at  the 
East  in  working  force,  while  plans  of  union  were  tried  in  the  West.  In 
the  present  case  everything  within  the  whole  country  is  reduced  to  a 
common  denomination.  There  is  to  be  no  Presbyterianism  or  Congrega- 
tionalism in  Japan. 

Will  the  churches  of  America,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational,  sup- 
port, so  far  as  necessary,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  ?  We  cannot 
doubt  it.  Japan  has  taken  too  strong  a  hold  upon  the  Christian  mind 
and  heart  of  this  country  to  be  cast  off  in  the  interest  of  denominational- 
ism.  And  if  there  should  be  any  decline  of  interest  in  America,  we 
believe  that  it  would  not  equal  the  growth  and  progress  in  Japan  conse- 
quent upon  union,  provided  this  awakens,  as  we  assume,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  native  Christians. 

The  positive  reasons,  to  our  mind,  in  favor  of  church  union  in  Japan 
are  these  :  Union  may  be  expected  to  give  increased  momentum  to  mis- 
sionary and  native  work.  Already  this  has  been  the  effect  under  the 
union  of  the  various  Presbyterian  churches.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
Congregational  or  Associated  Churches  can  maintain  their  relative  plaoe 
in  competition  with  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

The  economy  of  onion,  both  in  mi^erial  and  spiritual  matters,  can 
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hardlj  be  oyereetiiDated.  The  enl  effects  of  competitioD,  soch  as  are 
witnessed  in  the  newer  parts  of  this  coantry,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
shown  themselves  as  yet  in  their  probable  proportion  in  Japan.  As  Japan 
becomes  more  evangelized,  as  the  towns  and  cities  are  more  generally 
taken  possession  of,  the  inevitable  friction  and  waste  must  become  appar- 
ent, anless  some  organic  union  is  effected.  Comity  is  a  very  weak  and 
deceptive  substitute  for  union.  And,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  writers 
on  the  subject,  the  closer  the  relation  in  faith  and  polity,  between  any 
two  denominations,  the  sharper  and  the  more  unseemly  is  the  competition. 
If  it  be  possible,  without  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  we  cannot  see 
that  any  is  involved,  let  Japan  be  spared  the  evils  of  denominational 
rivalry. 

But  the  chief  reason  for  the  proposed  church  union  in  Japan  lies  in 
the  right  of  Christians  of  any  nationality  or  race  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  church  development  They  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  that 
form  which  best  expresses  the  genius  of  their  national  life,  or  which  em- 
bodies most  completely  their  hopes  and  enthusiasms  for  the  future.  The 
suggested  variation  from  Presbyterianism  or  Congregationalism  as  these 
exist  in  Great  Britain  or  America,  is  hardly  greater  than  the  variations 
which  exist  within  these  denominations  by  virtue  of  national  differences. 
The  Presbyterianism  of  America  is  not  that  of  Scotland  in  any  one  or 
all  of  its  branches  there.  The  Congregationalism  of  the  American 
churches  is  not  that  of  the  EngHsh  churches.  It  is  of  right,  and  it  is 
of  advantage,  that  Japanese  Christianity  should  have  its  natural  and  free 
development  What  the  Protestant  Church  wants  as  the  result  of  its 
missionary  work  is  a  strong  and  healthy  type  of  Christianity  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  peoples  who  are  Christianized.  We  do  not  want  simply 
Westernized  Christians  of  any  sort  Among  the  feebler  races  it  is  inevi- 
table that  tne  converting  and  reforming  agency  should  leave  its  own  im- 
press, sometimes  a  lasting  impress.  But  in  a  strong  and  vital  race  like 
the  Japanese,  why  may  we  not  allow  and  expect  and  rejoice  in,  if  secured, 
another  free  and  independent  expression  of  Christianity  in  its  outward 
forms,  like  that  which  is  iUustrated  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
Western  races  ? 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  information  of  the  mod- 
ifications to  which  reference  was  made  as  probable.  These  modifications 
have  been  agreed  upon  in  Committee,  and  now  go  with  the  proposed 
constitution  before  Uie  churches  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  express  stiU  further  the  spirit  of  concession  and 
agreement 

The  changes  as  reported  are  as  follows :  — 

'*  (1)  The  name  is  to  be  chiuiged  to  Uihon  Rengo  Eirisuto  EyokwaL 
Of  this  name  there  is  to  be  no  authorized  translation,  but  it  is  susceptible 
of  being  translated  in  two  ways —  ^  The  Associate  Church  of  Christ  in 
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Japan,'  t.  6.,  a  chnrch  made  np  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
ehorches,  or  ^  The  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  Japan/ 

"  (2)  The  ministers  are  not  to  be  called  bishops,  but  simply  Ejoshi, 
the  term  used  by  almost  all  denominations  for  minister. 

"(3)  The  Renkwai,  or  associations  intermediate  between  the  local 
association  and  the  national  conference,  are  to  be  omitted. 

^  (4)  The  plan  for  committees  of  appeal  is  to  be  given  np. 

^^  (5)  It  is  proposed  tliat '  a  member  of  a  church  deeming  himself  un- 
justly disciplined  by  his  church  may  ask  for  a  review  of  his  case  by 
^hukuHiij'  L  6.,  the  local  conference.  There  is  a  similar  provision  in 
accordance  with  which  a  minister  who  deems  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
discipline  of  a  bukwai  may  ask  for  a  review  of  his  case  by  the  sokwaL 
The  word  appeal  is  not  used,  and  the  heading  of  the  section  in  the  Eng- 
lish copy  is  ^  References.'     Ministerial  standing  is  lodged  with  the  bok- 
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I. 

THE  OUTLINB  OF  AN  ELECTIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

For  the  full  outline,  and  for  general  authorities,  to  be  used  under  Sec- 
tion I,  see  the  January  number,  pp.  85,  86. 

Section  I.    The  Social  Evolution  of  Labor. 
Topic  5.     Trade  Unions  in  England^  and  Chartism. 

Trade  Unions  in  their  relation  to  the  economic  history  of  En^bmd  may 
be  studied  under  four  aspects.  In  the  last  three  of  these  aspects  the 
study  will  show  the  advance  of  labor. 

1.  Trade  unions  in  their  relation  to  the  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  Trade  unions  in  their  first  conflicts  with  capital  under  industrialism. 
This  is  the  period  of  opposition  to  machinery,  of  frequent  strikes,  and  of 
violent  methods  of  struggle. 

3.  Trade  unions  as  legalized  by  acts  of  Parliament  in  1824  and  1825. 
Freed  from  the  laws  against  all  combinations  which  made  such  organ- 
ization a  conspiracy,  the  violent  methods  yielded  to  more  highly  organized 
methods  of  conflict. 

4.  Trade  unions  as  charitable  organizations  and  relief  societies. 

The  opinion  of  Thorold  Rogers  (Work  and  Wages,  pp.  564,  565) 
in  regard  to  the  present  occasion  for  trade  unions  is  worthy  of  notice. 
^*  The  future  of  the  artisan,  factory,  and  urban  population  has  yet  to  be 
discussed.  For  this  there  is  but  one  remedy,  the  extension  of  labor 
organizations  in  the  trade-union  principle,  but  with  considerable  improve- 
ment in  detaiL  If  it  be  found  t£at  those  callings  alone  have  prospered 
in  which  labor  partnerships  have  been  developed,  and  those  have  pros- 
pered most  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  such  labor  partner- 
ships have  been  most  prudently  kept  in  mind  and  acted  on,  it  stands 
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to  reason  that  an  extension  of  the  system  to  other  callings,  now  notori- 
ously underpaid,  is  the  most  obvious  remedy  for  low  wages  and  uncer- 
tain prospects.  Such  associations  are  a  revival  of  the  best  traits  in  the 
mediaeval  guilds." 

Chartism  was  a  political  phenomenon,  though  related  tp  economic 
issues.  It  found  its  occasion  in  the  halt  of  the  political  reform  party 
after  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  formulated  its  claims  in  these  six 
points:  — 

Manhood  suffrage.  Annual  Parliaments.  Vote  by  ballot  Abolition 
of  the  property  qualification  for  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament. 
The  payment  of  members,  and  the  division  of  the  country  into  equal 
electoral  districts. 

Rbfebbnces.  —  English  Guilds.     (Chap.  5.)     Brentano. 

Conflict  of  Labor  and  Capital.     HowelL 

Labor  in  Europe  and  America,  pp.  195-237.    Young. 

Wages  Question.     (Chap.  19.)     Walker. 

Historictd  Basis  of  Socialism  in  England.     (Chaps.  5,  6,  7.)     Hynd- 


Methods  of  Social  Reform.     Jevons. 

History  of  Our  Times.     (Vol.  1,  chap.  5.     Chartism.)     McCarthy. 
Life  of  Frederick  Dennison  Maurice.     (Vol.  2,  chaps.  1,  2,  3.) 
Charles  Kingsley.     Letters  and  Memoirs. 

Alton  Locke.  Charles  Kingsley,  with  Introductory  Memoir  by  Thomas 
Hughes. 

Articles  m  Rbyiews.  —  Edinburgh  Review.     (VoL  59,  p.  341.) 
Edinburgh  Review.     (VoL  67,  p.  209.) 
Edinburgh  Review.     (Vol.  110,  p.  525.) 
Quarterly  Review.     (Vol.  136,  p.  179.) 
Westminster  Review.     (Vol.  76,  p.  510.) 
Contemporary  Review.     (VoL  14,  p.  404.) 
Contemporary  Review.     (Vol.  44,  p.  331.) 

Contemporary  Review.  (Vol.  44,  p.  477.)  Address  by  Frederic 
Harrison. 

The  Century.     (Vol.  6.)     Article  by  Thomas  Hughes. 

William  Jewett  Tucker. 
Andover. 

n. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANKS.1 
CoOPBBATiVB  Banks,  known  more  generaUy  as  '^  Workingmen's  Loan 
and  Building  Associations,"  have  not  attracted  the  attention  which  their 

^  American  Economical  Association.  VoL  L,  No.  4.  Codperation  m  a  Wetl' 
em  City.    Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 

Same,  No.  5.     CtMperation  m  New  England.    Dr.  Edward  W.  Bemis. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.  VoL  vi.  History  of  Codperation  m  the 
United  States. 

Journal  of  Social  Science.  Saratoga  F^tpers  of  1888.  By  Mr.  T.  B.  Sanborn 
and  otiliers. 

Reports  of  the  Homestead,  Pioneer,  and  Worhmgmen^s  Codperative  Banks. 
Papers  by  Lieut.-Gov.  Brackett,  Mr.  Daniel  Eldiedge  and  others. 

Manual  for  Btuk/ing  and  Loan  Associations.  By  Heniy  S.  BosentiiaL  8. 
Rosenthal  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.    1888. 

Codperative  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  By  Seymour  Dexter.  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.    1889. 
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rapid  increase  and  sociological  importance  merit.  Though  they  first 
started  in  Phihidelphia  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  they  have  perhaps  reached 
their  most  perfect  development  in  Massachusetts  mider  the  admirable 
Act  of  1877,  whose  provisions  as  subsequently  amended  are  briefly  as 
follows :  — 

Twenty-five  or  more  persons  may  associate  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  accumulating  savings.  The  capital  to  be  accumulated  by  the  associa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of  paid-up  ultimate 
value  of  $200.  These  shares  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  series  and  in  such 
numbers  as  the  association  shall  determine,  but  no  one  person  can  hold 
more  than  twent}r-five  shares,  ultimate  value  $5000. 

These  shares  can  only  be  paid  for  in  monthly  payments  of  $1.00  per 
share.  Ordinarily,  then,  it  would  take  200  months,  or  16}  years,  to  buy 
a  share,  but  profits  reduce  this  to  about  ten  years.  On  maturity  the 
value  of  the  shares,  $200,  is  paid  the  holder.  Shares  may  be  with* 
drawn  upon  a  month's  notice,  when  the  holder  receives  what  is  credited 
to  his  shares  with  certain  loss  of  profits.  The  sums  thus  paid  in  at  each 
monthly  meeting,  *'  after  due  allowance  for  all  necessary  and  proper  ex- 
penses,'' is  loaned  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  is  entitled  to  $200  for  each 
share  he  holds  in  the  association.  Of  course  the  sum  available  at  each 
monthly  meeting  may  be  loaned  in  several  blocks,  which  correspond  to 
the  number  of  shares  different  individuals  wish  to  borrow  upon.  The 
monthly  payments  into  the  treasury  of  borrowing  individuals  consists 
after  that, — 

1st.  Of  the  usual  $1.00  per  share  dues. 

2d.  Six  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  money  borrowed  (upon  two  shares, 
or  $400  ;  upon  five  shares,  or  $1000,  etc). 

dd.  The  premium  which  he  bids  for  the  privilege  of  getting  the  loan. 
For  example :  If  he  bids  ^yQ  cents  premium  his  bid  equals  ^y^  cents  per 
month  upon  each  share,  or  sixty  cents  per  year  upon  $200,  or  three 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  per  year  added  to  his  six  per  cent,  interest.  And 
each  additional  bid  of  five  cents  per  share  is  an  addition  of  three  tenths 
of  one  per  cent,  to  his  interest  account.  The  money  thus  borrowed,  on 
one  share  $200,  on  five  shares  $1000,  is  secured,  — 

1st  By  first  mortgage  upon  real  estate. 

2d.  By  the  shares  standing  in  said  person's  name,  upon  which  he  has 
already  made  payments. 

The  monthly  sums,  dues,  interest,  and  premiums,  with  profits,  are 
credited  to  said  person's  shares,  and  when  these  sums  equal  $200  per 
share,  the  mortgage  and  shares  are  canceled,  that  is,  the  member  has 
paid  off  the  amount  borrowed  of  the  association.  Briefly,  a  member 
borrows  an  amount  sufficient  to  buy  him  a  home  and  repays  in  monthly 
installments.  Money  can  be  borrowed  without  the  real  estate  security, 
but  only  to  an  amount  equaling  the  sum  which  the  member  has  already 
standing  to  his  credit  with  the  association.  A  borrower  may  also  repay 
his  loan  at  any  time.  Members  who  default  in  their  monthly  payments 
are  charged  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  per  month  upon  each 
dollar  in  arrears,  for  six  months  only,  after  which  the  present  value  of 
his  shares  is  paid  to  him  upon  thirty  days'  notice.  If  he  is  a  borrowing 
member,  this  present  value  of  his  shares  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
his  loan  and  the  collection  of  the  balance  enforced  at  law  against  the 
mortgage.  A  concrete  illustration  vnll  make  the  above  clearer.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  associate  wishes  to  buy  a  home  costing  $1000.     He  pro- 
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onres  &om  the  Secretary  an  assignment  of  five  $200  shares,  and  at  a 
monthly  meeting  bids  for  $1000  of  the  sum  offered  that  evening  for 
loan,  getting  it,  we  will  say,  at  twenty-five  cents  premiam.  TUs  is 
twenty-five  cents  per  month  for  each  of  his  five  shares. 

The  $1000  b  given  him  in  retom  for  a  first  mortgage  upon  the  prop- 
erly and  an  assignment  of  his  five  shares.  His  monthly  payments  to  the 
Association  are  then  — 

Ist.  Dues,  $1.00  per  share $5.00 

2d.   Interest  npon  $1000  at  six  per  cent.,  one  month        .         .    5.00 
3d.  Twenty-five  cents  premium  upon  each  five  shares  .        .        1.25 

$11.25 

These  payments  continne  until  with  interest,  profits,  etc.,  they  eqaal  the 
face  of  the  mortgage,  that  is,  each  share  is  worth  $200,  when  both  shares 
and  mortgages  are  canceled. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are  many.     Ist.  The  expenses  are  light. 
The  only  salaried  officer  is  the  secretaiy,  who  can  also  be  treasurer,  a 
position  held  by  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  system,  Mr.  D.  Eldredge, 
in  three  of  the  largest  Boston  Cooperative  Banks,  the  Pioneer,  the  Home- 
stead, and  the  Guardian.     The  requirements  for  rent  are  smaU,  merely 
desk  room  for  the  secretary,  and  a  hall  one  evening  per  month,  tiie  three 
banks  mentioned  using  the  same  room  upon  different  evenings.     2d.  The 
capital   is   immediately  loaned   npon  the  best  of  security,  real  estate, 
usually  for  less  than  its  full  value,  without  risks  of  speculation  or  defal- 
cation with  accumulated  funds.     3d.  Workingmen  themselves  have  the 
use  of  their  own  funds,  which  in  savings  banks  are  inaccessible  to  work- 
ingmen, and  are  usually  wielded  for  their  own  advantage  by  the  capitalist 
class.     4th.  The  workingmen  receive  a  larger  interest  upon  their  sav- 
ings than  in  savings  banks  —  the  net  profits  of  the  three  Boston  banks 
before  nientioned  averaging  seven  per  cent.,  whereas  the  savings  bank 
rarely  pays  more  than  four  per  cent.     5th.  What  he  would  otherwise 
pay  as  interest  or  rent  buys  his  home,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  Brackett 
says,  **  While  he  might  obtain  his  loan  elsewhere  for  a  term  of  years 
at  a  less  rate,  at  the  end  of  that  term  the  whole  principal  of  his  debt 
would  still  be  unpaid,  whereas  by  the  Cooperative  Bank  system  a  por- 
tion of  it  would  be  at  the  same  time  in  reality  paid.     As  a  rule  the 
amount  which  a  borrower  from  a  cooperative  bank  pays  each  month 
for  dues,  interest,  and  premiums  npon  a  loan  on  a  given  house  is  about 
what  he  would  have  to  pay  for  rent  if  he  hired  the  same  house."     It 
requires  a  degree  of  self-control  and  persistence  which  few  working- 
men   possess,  to   put  savings  regularly  in   a   savings  bank  and  leave 
them  there,  the  mere  desire  to  save  is  not  a  sufficient  incentive.     But 
in  the  Cooperative  Association  there  is  the  regular  monthly  demand, 
with  its  fine  as  a  penalty  for  non-payment,  the  excitement  and  stimu- 
lus of  companionship,  the  kindly  help  of  tJie  officers,  and  the  feeling 
that  each  dollar  is  actually  paying  for  one's  home.     Moreover,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  funds  involves  time  and   loss.     Not  least  praiseworthy 
is  the  tendency  of  the  association  to  encourage  little  homes  as  distin- 
guished from  tenements.     It  is  said  that  nearly  100,000  homes  are  now 
owned  by  working  people  in  Philadelphia  in  consequence  of  its  400  co- 
operative building  associations.     Evidently  in  such  a  city  the  problem  of 
city  civilization  becomes  much  simplified.     Cottage  homes  are  not  fa- 
vorite resorts  of  vice  and  lawlessness.     With  our  increasing  facilities  for 
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rapid  tnwsit,  there  is  no  reMon  why  Cooperative  Building  Associattoiis 
should  not  empty  our  vile  city  tenements  and  establish  suburban  laborers' 
eottages.  Another  advantage  of  such  associations  is  the  training  whi^ 
they  give  in  the  conduct  of  legislative  and  financial  affairs.  Respecta- 
bility and  sense  of  ownership  will  do  much  to  render  workingmen  con- 
servative, though  they  are  naturally  our  most  unstable  and  restless  class. 
Witness  the  proverbial  conservatism  of  the  farmers.  In  paying  taxes 
the  laborer  feels  that  he  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  government 
which  he  therefore  desires  to  have  as  good  and  economical  as  possible, 
and  hiB  home  is  a  pledge  to  social  order. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  such  associations  have  been  mostly  eliini- 
nated  during  the  sixty  years  of  experiment,  so  that  the  Massachusetts 
plan  may  be  considered  an  established  success ;  the  objection  that  the 
funds  will  be  all  loaned,  and  there  will  be  no  money  to  meet  the  series 
of  shares  as  they  mature,  has  been  met  by  the  provision  of  the  Amended 
Act,  that  the  directors  may  force  a  retirement  of  unpledged  shares,  four 
years  after  their  issue,  thus  reducing  their  obligations ;  a  provision  which 
should  be  fulfilled  most  scrupulously.  The  oldest  Boston  banks  safely 
weathered  the  maturing  of  their  first  series  of  shares  in  1888,  and  re- 
turned their  full  value  to  depositors.  There  is  always  the  likelihood, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Keck  of  Cincinnati,  that  some  will  deposit  in  the  bank 
money  that  belongs  to  their  grocer ;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  danger  of  wasting  money  in  salaries,  expensive  offices,  etc, 
has  constantly  to  be  guarded  against.  And  much  everywhere  depends 
upon  the  secretaries.  So  far  the  movement  has  been  fortunate  in  find- 
ing wise,  devoted  men  to  serve  as  secretaries,  and  business  men  have 
been  glad  to  give  their  services  as  president  and  directors,  gratis.  In- 
deed, the  interest  of  public-spirited  men  has  been  uniformly  and  un- 
usually aroused.  Such  associations  do  not  exempt  men  from  the  liability 
to  sickness  and  misfortune  and  consequent  inability  to  pay  their  monthly 
dues.  The  **  Building  and  Loan  News ''  makes  the  thoughtful  sugges- 
tion that  provisions  insuring  against  sickness  and  lack  of  work  might  be 
made,  involving  a  little  additional  payment  which  should  pay  the  dues 
for  a  limited  time.  It  must  be  confessed  that  employment  must  be 
steady  and  fairly  well  paid  to  enable  a  workman  to  avail  himself  of  such 
a  scheme ;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  contributes  a  powerful  incentive  to 
sobriety  and  industry.  Yet  it  is  not  true  that  the  patrons  of  these  asso- 
ciations come  entirely  from  the  class  that  patronize  savings  banks. 
Apropos  of  monthly  receipts  of  $80,000  from  forty  such  associations  in 
St.  Paul,  Dr.  Shaw  writes :  ^'  The  men  best  qualified  to  express  an  opin- 
ion would  say  unhesitatingly  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  money 
would  not  have  been  saved  at  all  but  for  these  associations."  Indeed, 
the  savings  banks  have  pretty  much  given  over  their  opposition  to  them, 
having  become  convinced  that  they  appeal  to  a  different  class.  As  the 
shares  of  the  non-borrowers  mature  and  are  paid,  they  naturally  deposit 
their  capital  in  the  savings  banks. 

The  success  of  such  Codperative  Building  Associations  in  the  United 
States  has  been  marvelous.  They  were  introduced  in  Philadelphia  in 
1831,  though  the  first  incorporated  association  was  not  chartered  until 
1849.  At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  450  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  as  many  more  in  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Associations  are  (estimated)  90,000  shareholders,  568,800  shares 
representing  a  cash  value  of  $60,000,000,  providing  yearly  4000  homes. 
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A  paper,  the  '^  Building  Association  and  Home  Journal,"  is  published  in 
their  interest  There  are  said  to  be  80  associations  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  hundreds  of  others  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  New 
Jersey  there  are  no  less  than  170  Building  Associations,  with  a  capital  of 
$8,000,000  or  $9,000,000.  Mr.  Eldredge  reports  in  Massachusetts  64 
Cooperative  Banks,  with  a  yearly  increase  of  $1,000,000  in  assets. 
There  are  30  in  the  rest  of  New  England,  and  they  are  increasing  rap- 
idly. Fifty  are  reported  from  Texas,  and  they  are  scattered  throughout 
the  South  and  SouUiwest,  with  30  in  New  Orleans  alone.  Mr.  Sanborn 
estimates  the  number  in  the  former  slave-holding  States  at  250.  Cincin- 
nati reports  350,  with  75,000  shareholders  paying  in  weekly  $1,500,000 
of  savings,  the  majority  Germans,  but  "there  are  men  and  women 
of  every  race  among  Uiem."  Professor  Jenks  reports  450  associations 
in  Illinois  —  Chicago  having  300  —  yearly  loaning  $36,000,000  to  share- 
holders. The  average  loan  to  the  individual  is  iq^  Chicago  $1329 ;  in 
the  rest  of  Illinois,  $710.  Iowa  and  Indiana  have  each  over  100  asso- 
ciations. In  Michigan  they  are  forming  fast  under  the  new  state  law 
of  1887.  There  are  said  to  be  125  associations  in  Minnesota.  Dr.  Shaw 
writes  that  one  of  the  Minneapolis  associations,  founded  in  1874,  has  a 
monthly  income  of  $9000,  and  builds  yearly  100  homes.  Last  year 
it  handled  $112,000  at  a  total  expense  of  $1000.  Another  Minneapolis 
association,  founded  the  same  year,  has  never  lost  a  cent.  Numbers  of 
the  members  are  servant  girls.  The  40  St.  Paul  associations  —  the 
oldest  dating  from  1869  —  have  yearly  receipts  of  $1,000,000,  making 
1000  yearly  loans.  This  means  1000  homes  for  people,  most  of  whom 
would  otherwise  be  tenants. 

These  associations  are  being  introduced  in  all  the  far  Western  States 
and  Territories,  Kansas  having  more  than  100,  and  California  eleven. 
Mr.  Sanborn  estimates  the  totsd  number  of  these  Building  Associations 
in  the  United  States  at  4000,  and  thinks  that  two  are  formed  every  week- 
day in  the  whole  area  of  the  country.  He  says  in  conclusion  :  "  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  system  of  savings  has  ever  been  devised  which  has  such 
a  tendency  to  produce  frugality  among  persons  of  small  income  as  the 
building  associations  method.  We  must  therefore  expect  such  associa- 
tions to  increase  in  number  and  to  absorb  more  and  more  of  the  earnings 
of  the  people,  just  as  life  insurance  absorbs  more  and  more  of  the  sur- 
plus income  of  classes  a  little  more  prosperous  than  those  who  make  up 
the  great  body  of  shareholders  in  the  associations  we  have  enumerated.'' 

2>.  CoUin  Wells. 

Akdovbr. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MISSIONS.    SECOND  SERIES. 
II.      EGYPT. 

The  valuable  schools,  which  have  long  been  maintained  in  Egypt  by 
Miss  Whately,  the  daughter  of  the  former  eminent  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, are  well  known  by  reputation,  and  from  personal  visits  of  various 
readers  of  ours.     Miss  Whately,  in  reply  to  inquiry,  has  been  so  kind 
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as  to  Bend  as  the  following  letter,  giving  account  of  the  present  state  of 
this  excellent  work  of  enlightening  and  evangelizing  love.  The  letter  is 
written  from  England,  to  which  Miss  Whately  had  temporarily  re- 
tamed. 

JuUf  6, 1888. 

"  My  dear  Sib,  —  I  most  apologize  in  writinj^  a  reply  to  your  letter,  re- 
ceived just  before  I  came  here.  During  my  brief  visits  to  Enc^land  (only 
once  in  three  years  generally)  I  am  so  busy  with  engagements  that  I  have 
very  Uttle  time  for  writing.  1  enclose  a  short  printed  paper  which  will  give 
the  actual  information  you  desire,  and  I  can  add  a  few  ^ts.  The  chief  work 
of  the  mission  —  which  is  quite  undenominational  —  is  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  Scripture  and  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel  found  therein.  After 
many  years  of  patient  labor,  we  are  now  seeing  that  the  Word  of  Grod  meets 
with  very  much  more  acceptance  than  formerly  ;  several  poor  peasants  from 
the  banks  of  the  NDe,  and  some  who  had  attended  mission  classes  long  ago 
(coming  by  night  to  the  missionarv  from  fear  of  bigoted  neighbors),  have  been 
met  wiUi  at  an  English  seaport  (where  a  Christian  minister  visits  foreign  sailors 
with  the  gospel  in  their  own  languages),  and  have  given  satisfactory  proo&  of 
being  true  believers.  Some  of  these  have  been  baptized,  and  another  is  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  Church  on  earth  on  his  return  from  a  voya^  to  India. 

"  In  Egypt  much  seed  is  sown  both  among  adults  and  children,  and  lat- 
terly we  found,  especially  in  the  villages  (Mahommedan  villages)  on  the  Nile 
coast,  a  wonderful  readiness  to  receive  and  eagerness  in  a^dng  for  copies 
of  the  Scripture  and  portions  of  it.  In  numbers  of  these  villages  we,  that  is, 
n^self,  Mrs.  Shakoor,  and  our  excellent  Medical  Missionary,  are  called  the 
*  People  with  the  book,'  and  on  the  report  that  our  boat  is  come,  numbers 
assemble  on  the  shore  with  kindly  greetings,  and  listen  in  groups  to  the 
reading  of  Scripture  ;  for  many  men,  and  otf  the  women,  are  unable  to  read. 

**  In  Cairo  the  schools  are  very  full,  and  we  are  anxiously  waiting  for  means 
to  build  an  additional  wing  to  the  schoolhonse,  as  our  scholars  are  already  much 
too  dose-packed,  and  more  cannot  be  received  possibly  till  we  have  more 
room.  As  the  Jesuits  are  opening  new  schools  in  various  parts  of  Cairo  it  is 
exceedingly  necessary  for  Protestants  to  relax  none  of  their  efforts  to  offer  the 
simple  gospel  to  all  the  young  persons  and  children  they  can  find.  We  ear- 
nestly beg  tor  the  prayers  and  sympathy  of  all  Christian  friends. 
'*  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  M.  L.  Whatbly." 

The  printed  paper  accompanying  the  letter  gives  the  following  para- 
graphs of  information :  — 

*'The  English-Egyptian  Schools  and  Bible-Mission  were  begun  (with  a 
small  school  of  poor  Mohammedan  girls)  in  the  year  1861.  It  now  consists 
of  two  Schools  in  Cairo,  girls  and  Doys,  two  smaller  branch  Schools,  and  a 
Medical  Mission,  and  Bible-woman. 

"  The  scholars,  collectively,  amount  to  nearly  seven  hundred,  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  Mohammedans,  the  rest  Coptic  Christiims,  with  a  few 
byrians  and  Jews. 

"  The  education  is  carried  on  in  Arabic  (the  native  tongue),  but  the  boys 
receive  instruction  also  in  the  English  and  French  languages  —  and  girls  when 
the  parents  desire  it.  The  Scripture  is  fully  taught,  and  made  a  cUef  study 
with  all  the  Scholars. 

**  In  the  Medical  Mission  the  poor  receive  advice  and  remedies  free  of  cost, 
and  the  Scripture  is  read  aloud  in  the  waiting-rooms.  The  yearly  attend- 
ance is  over  five  thousand  Patients,  without  including  mothers  who  bring  sick 
children. 

**  A  Missionarv  trip  is  annuallv  taken  for  Scripture  distribution,  and  making 
known  the  gospel  in  the  Nile  villages,  as  well  as  to  bring  medical  aid. 
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^  The  families  in  Cairo  and  the  anborbsy  wlu)se  female  members  are  yisited, 
amount  to  more  than  three  hundred." 

Egypt  being  practically  detached  from  Turkey  aad  dependent  on 
Christendom,  especially  on  England,  there  is,  of  course,  a  freedom  of 
profession  for  those  who  may  be  minded  to  forsake  Islam  for  Christ, 
which  would  be  impossible  under  the  actual  government  of  the  Sultan. 
This  modest  work  of  Miss  Whately  is  laid  out  very  simply  and  effectively, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has  reached  the  stage  of  evidently  multi- 
plying result.  We  are  glad  also  that  a  name  familiar  to  us  and  honored 
by  us  from  college  days  is  stiU  maintaining  itself  in  note  among  those 
workers  for  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  to  whom  this  is  wider  than  either  the 
limits  of  country  or  of  hierarchical  claims. 

The  principal,  indeed  I  believe  the  only,  American  missionary  work 
done  in  Egypt  is  that  of  the  United  Presbyteriui  Church  of  North 
America.  A  brief  statement  of  the  work  places  at  the  head  the  two 
texts  of  Isaiah  xix.  25 :  "  Blessed  by  Egypt  my  people  ;  **  and  xix.  19 : 
*'  In  that  day  shall  there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord."  It  is  re- 
marked :  — 

*'  The  object  of  the  Mission  is  to  build  this  Altar,  and  to  raise  this  Pillar  ; 
to  spread  evangelizing  influences  from  '  The  midst  of  the  land  to  the  borders 
thereof,'  to  possess  the  land  for  our  Master. 

*<  The  missionaries  are  located  at  centreSy  that  they  may  establish  in  all  parts 
of  the  field  native  congregations,  with  native  workers,  supported  by  native 
contributions. 

<*  There  are  at  present  five  Central  Stations.  Three  of  these  are  at  the 
three  angles  of  the  Delta.  (1)  Cairo,  at  the  apex,  was  opened  by  Rev. 
Thomas  MoCs^e,  November,  1854.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Revs.  G.  Lansing, 
D.  D.,  And.  Watson,  D.  D.,  and  Wm.  Harvey,  with  their  wives,  Rev.  J.  0. 
Ashenhurst,  and  Misses  Thompson,  Smith,  Connor,  and  Brown.  ...  It  has 
21  stations  now  open  with  564  communicants  and  13  out-station  schools. 

'*  (2)  Alexandna,  at  the  west  angle  of  the  Delta,  opened  in  1857,  is  now 
occupied  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Ewing,  D.  D.,  and  wife,  and  Miss  Matilda  Strang. 
This  station  is  the  entrepot  for  all  supplies,  and  D^.  Ewing  has  charge  of  w 
Greneral  Book  Distribution.  The  district  embraces  the  western  paxt  of  the 
Delta.    It  has  two  stations  with  75  communicants. 

"  (3)  Mansoora,  opened  in  1869,  is  occupied  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Finney  and  wife, 
with  Miss  Isabella  Strang.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  wealUiy  district. 
Three  stations  with  30  communicants  are  reported,  but  work  is  being  done  in 
a  number  of  other  towns  not  on  Presbytery's  list. 

*<  The  other  two  Central  Stations  are  in  Upper  Egypt,  each  occupying  a 
district  having  a  radius  of  over  one  hundred  miles  up  and  down  the  Nue. 

"  (1)  Aryoot,  opened  in  1865,  is  the  seat  of  the  Training  College  and  the 
Pressly  Memorial  Institute.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by  mvb.  J.  a.  Alexan- 
der and  J.  K.  Giffen,  with  their  wives  ;  Rev.  H.  W.  Hogg  and  Misses  Mo- 
Kown,  Kyle,  and  Ho^g.  £.  £.  Lansing,  M.  D.,  is  also  attached  to  this  station 
as  physician.  The  district  contains  49  stations,  having  1,402  communicants, 
with  55  congregational  schools. 

^  (2)  Luxor,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes,  was  occupied  in  1884  by  Rev.  C. 
Murch  and  wife.  Until  that  date,  since  the  death  of  the  lamented  Rev.  Mr. 
Carrie,  this  district  had  only  received  occasional  visits  from  the  missionaries  at 
the  other  stations.    It  has  10  stations  with  236  communicants. 

'<  Eightv  outHstations  were  reported  last  year.  Work  is  actually  begun  in  a 
number  of  other  towns,  but  not  in  a  regular  way,  whUe  interest  is  being  awak- 
ened all  over  the  field.  The  harvest  is  ripe  and  only  awaiting  the  harvesters. 
Most  of  these  80  stations  contain  communicants,  and  have  regular  meetings 
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for  public  worship  and  study  of  the  Word.  At  45  places  the  oongregations 
have  some  sort  of  meeting-place,  but  only  a  few  are  adequately  provided  for 
in  this  respect. 

*'  The  native  workers  in  this  department  are  10  pastors,  7  licentiates,  18 
Bible  readers,  5  theological  students,  20  zenana  workers,  and  altogether  240 
Sabbath-school  teachers.  During  the  past  year  25,944  religious  meetings  were 
held,  384  persons  professed  faith,  and  the  net  number  of  communicants,  De- 
cember 31, 1887,  was  2,307,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  nearly  13  per  cent 
The  average  Sabbath  morning  attendance  was  4,747,  and  at  Sabbath  school, 
4,338.  The  people  contributed  for  preaching  $5,845.00,  for  Sabbath-school 
expenses  $240.00,  for  zenana  work  $190.00. 

"  Eight  book  shops  have  been  opened,  as  supply  depots  and  places  of  ren- 
dezvous, to  which  inauirers  might  safely  come  for  light.  Fifteen  colporteurs 
have  gone  back  and  forth,  from  town  to  town,  offering  tibe  Word  of  God. 


Yolnmes. 
<<  Scriptures  distributed      ....    10,296 

Religious  books 6,929 

Educational  books 16,411 


Prooeeda. 

$2,497 

955 

4,363 


Total 


33,636         $7,815 


«The  Educational  Departmrnt. 

"  This  has  been  a  department  of  our  Mission  work  from  the  beginning.  Its 
work  is  threefold.  First  —  Evangelising,  Teaching  young  minds  Bible  truths. 
The  5,600  boys  and  girls  now  in  our  schools  all  get  one  or  more,  many  of  tiiem 
three  or  four,  Scripture  lessons  every  day.  (Jan  we  have  better  ground  in 
which  to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  ?    Who  can  measure  the  reaping  ? 

*'  Second —  Training  Pastors  and  Teachers.  Multitudes  have  been  awakened 
and  are  seeking  for  light.  Who  shall  lead  them  to  the  Truth  ?  Manifestly 
the  leaders  must  be  trained  from  among  their  own  people,  and  as  eariy  as 
1863  the  missionaries  initiated  this  work  by  organizing  a  class  of  theological 
students.  The  effort  has  already  given  to  the  work  nine  of  our  ten  pastors, 
all  the  seven  licentiates,  and  ten  more  are  under  actual  tuition,  and  ten  others, 
who  will  (D.  y.)  in  December,  1889,  finish  their  studies  in  the  Training  Col- 
lege, have  avowed  their  intention  to  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  prodaim- 
iufi^  the  gospel.  Sixty-eij?ht  young  men  trained  at  the  college  are  now  teaching 
schools.  The  Training  Schools  for  Girls  have  also  begun  to  send  out  teachers 
and  zenana  workers. 

**  Third  —  Education.  11  common  schools  are  good  for  America,  these  must 
be  better  for  Egypt,  inasmuch  as  Egypt  is  in  gre^r  need  than  America.  The 
Mission  schools  are  the  only  schools  in  Egypt  for  the  peasant  doss. 

**Thr  Schools. 


PnpilB. 

Beoeipto. 

Gort  to  Ohueh. 

One  Theological  Seminary    .     .     . 
One  Training  College  —             ) 

1.  CoUege  Class              86^   . 

2.  Preparatory  Classes  225) 

Three  Boys' Schools 

Six  Girls' Schools 

Seventy-one  Congregational  Schools 

5 

311 

695 
1,120 
3,470 

$2,134 

3,024 
1,787 
6,138 

$120 

995 

2,597 
3,056 

Total    .    .    . 

6,601 

$13,083 

$6,768 
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Statistics  of  the  Eotptian  Mission.    (From  1865  to  1887.) 


BBtftbliBhed  in  1864. 

1866. 

1870. 

1876. 

1880. 

1887. 

Ordained  Missionaries     .... 

8 

7 

8 

8 

11 

Unmarried  Female  Missionaries  . 

3 

3 

7 

8 

10 

Native  Pastors       



*    1 

3 

6 

10 

Native  Licentiates 



3 

8 

5 

7 

1 

3 

6 

12 

24 

Stations  occupied 

5 

10 

21 

48 

85 

Communicants •     . 

79 

237 

676 

1,036 

2,307 

Average  Sabbath  Attendance  .    . 

125 

513 

1,133 

1,837 

4,747 

Pupils  in  Sabbath  Schools    .     .     . 

— 

236 

658 

1,494 

4,438 

Number  of  Schools 

6 

8 

23 

49 

82 

Pupils  in  Schools 

315 

520 

1,040 

2,219 

5,601 

Books  Distributed  (volumes)  .    . 

? 

5,506 

11,890 

25,534 

33,609 

Tuition  Fees 



$655 

$797 

$4,863 

$13,083 

Proceeds  from  Sale  of  Books  .    . 

? 

1,037 

2,795 

5,541 

7,816 

Totals  paid  by  Natives  for  Preach- 
ing,  Schools,  and  Books   .    .    . 

— 

2,788 

4,840 

14,986 

27,173 

*'  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  most  important  items  results  have  nearly 
doubled  —  in  some  cases  trebled  —  themselves  in  five  years.  Among  the  out- 
standing results  that  cannot  be  tabulated  is  the  awakening  of  the  whole  Coptic 
Church  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  radical  reformation,  and  a  desire  to  effect 
it  by  means,  at  least  with  the  help  of  men  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  Mission  schools.  Add  to  this  that  a  purer  Christianity  has  been  placed 
before  the  Mohammedans  of  Egypt  than  they  ever  saw  before.  Seven  hun- 
dred of  their  children  hear  it  taught  in  school.  Hundreds  of  them  read  it  in 
our  books,  and  thousands  of  them  see  it  in  the  daily  lives  of  their  Protestant 
converts.  This  has,  to  our  knowledee,  opened  the  eyes  of  more  than  it  would 
be  prudent  or  safe  to  mention  at  the  present  time.  Nearly  sixty  [Moham- 
medan] young  men  and  women  have  been  baptized  durins;  the  past  twenty 
years.  Let  full  religious  toleration  be  granted  in  Egypt  and  this  number  vnll 
soon  be  multiplied  tenfold.  Thus  wrote  the  lamented  Dr.  Hogg  in  1883,  and 
it  holds  good  to-day. 

(Signed)  John  Gitfbn." 

St.  Claissvillb,  Ohio,  May  1,  1888. 

I  think  few  of  us  have  had  previonsly  any  proper  sense  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  mission  of  our  coantrymen  in  E|2;ypt. 

An  amusing  anecdote  communicated  by  the  Rev.  EkLward  A.  Law- 
rence shows  that  the  highest  authority  of  the  Coptic  Charch  is  by  no 
means  ill-inclined  to  the  United  Presbyterian  mission.  Some  extrava- 
gantly High  Charch '  Anglicans  were  waiting  on  the  patriarch,  and 
condoled  with  him  on  the  schismatic  ravages  of  the  Americans.  "  Oh," 
said  the  patriarch,  '*  we  are  all  one  in  Christ."  When  they  withdrew, 
the  patriarch  tamed  to  a  Coptic  Presbyteriui  minister,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  own  priests,  and  said  sarcasticaJly :  *'  Condole  with  me  because  my 
people  go  to  the  Presbyterian  charches !  If  they  were  not  there  they 
woald  be  in  the  drinking-shops." 

m.      EASTERN  AND  CENTRAL   AFRICA. 

Events  have  made  rapid  march  since  oar  last  report  from  these 
regions,  and  have  so  shaped  themselves,  after  a  brief  remission,  as  to 
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bring  the  infant  Church  ander  a  still  intenser  preBsnre.  The  mad  bat 
fickle  tyranny  of  Mwanga  has  been  suppressed,  it  is  tme;  but  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  relentless  hostility  of  the  Mohammedan  Arabs, 
who  are  for  the  present  in  control  of  affairs  in  the  kingdom  of  Uganda. 
It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  that  rising  of  the  whole  of  Islam  against  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  which  some  have  presaged,  was  so  far  in  prep- 
aration as  to  be  likely  to,  involve  at  least  the  whole  of  Africa. 
Mahdism  does  indeed  seem  to  be,  in  a  more  or  less  defined  form,  spread- 
ing from  north  to  south  among  the  Moslem  population  of  this  continent, 
as  it  sees  Christian  Europe  addressing  itself  to  take  possession  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  its  peculiar  theatre  both  of  slave-hunting  and  prosely- 
tism.  In  the  Sudan  it  is  chiefly  animated  by  the  instinct  of  proselytism, 
in  Eastern  Africa  by  the  slave-hunting  instinct  But  the  two  remf oree 
each  other. 

The  Arabs  have  an  advantage  in  the  bitter  animosity  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  managed  to  kindle  in  the  native  mind  towards  themselves, 
and  in  some  measure  towards  all  Europeans,  although  they  know  how  to 
distinguish.  The  pure  Teutons  are  an  nncourteous  race  at  best,  and 
arrogance  approaching  to  brutality  being  the  special  note  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's government  loses  nothing  in  the  behavior  of  his  distant  subor- 
dinates, brought,  without  the  long  training  of  the  English  and  French, 
into  a  sudden  superiority  to  barbarians.  The  editors  of  the  '^  Allge- 
meine  Missionszeitschrift,"  contemning  the  reproach  of  anti-national  feel- 
ing, roundly  tax  their  countrymen  witb  scandalous  harshness  towards  the 
natives,  and  contrast  with  it  the  greater  conscientiousness  and  justice  of 
the  English  in  a  very  unflattering  way.  They  rightly  judge  that  at 
present  the  vital  interests  at  stake  in  Eastern  Africa  require  plain  spell- 
ing much  more  than  smooth  speaking.  And  indeed  all  the  German  mis- 
sionary magazines  which  I  have  opportunity  to  see  emphatically  dis- 
claim any  responsibility  for  the  behavior  of  their  government  and  its 
agents,  and  roundly  refuse  to  subordinate  their  Christian  work  to  im- 
perial schemes  of  aggrandizement.  Bismarck,  I  believe,  declares  that  the 
colonial  interests  of  Germany  are  not  of  such  consequence  as  to  war- 
rant her  falling  out  with  a  great  power.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so 
orthodox  a  num  has  not  foiled  to  reflect  that  *'  there  be  higher  than  the 


To  go  back  to  Uganda,  we  remember  that  our  last  report  was  to  the 
effect  that  some  two  hundred  Christians,  or  recipients  of  Christiaii  instruc- 
tion (most  of  them  under  care  of  the  French  priests,  but  twelve  or  fifteen 
of  them  Protestants),  had  then  just  perished,  many  by  fire,  and  many  by 
shameful  mutilations.  The  rest  of  the  Christians,  of  both  communions, 
were  in  hiding,  but  the  Word  of  God  spread,  and  not  only  former  cate- 
chumens, but  new  ones,  came  under  cover  of  night,  asking  to  be  tau^t, 
and  some  even  desiring  baptism.  After  a  little  the  young  tyrant 
Mwanga,  a  tme  son  of  Mtesa  in  fickleness,  but  with  bloodthirstiness  all 
his  own,  took  a  brief  fancy  to  play  the  Moslem,  and  insisted  that  all  his 
subjects  who  could  read  at  all  should  read  the  Koran.  A  difference  of 
opinion  sprung  up  over  this  point  between  Mr.  Mackay  and  P^re  Lour- 
del,  the  priest  contending  that  the  Christians  ought  not  to  obey  the  com^ 
mand,  and  Mr.  Mackay  holding  that  the  mere  reading  of  the  Koran 
under  compulsion  could  not  be  unlawful,  seeing  it  was  easy  for  the  Chris- 
tians to  signify  that  they  had  no  faith  in  it  The  Arabs,  meanwhile,  as 
will  be  remembered,  niade  interest  with  the  king  to  have  Mr.  Mackay 
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expelled,  availing  themselves  of  his  fears  that  the  English  were  coming 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderer  of  Bishop  Hannington.  Mr.  Mackaj 
accordingly,  leaving  the  keys  of  the  mission-honse  in  the  charge  of  the 
French  priests,  withdrew  to  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  But  when  the 
Bev.  £.  C.  Grordon  came,  Mwanga  received  him  with  sufficient  complai- 
sance, declaring  that  he  would  be  a  good  hostage  for  the  good  behavior 
of  the  English.  The  king's  fluctuations  are  in  part  explained  by  the 
hold  which  the  gospel  had  gained  over  his  conscience,  so  that  he  wanted, 
like  so  many  wicked  men,  to  have  a  hope  of  being  able  to  fall  back  upon 
it,  as  he  himself  declared,  "  when  he  was  old  and  near  death." 

Mwanga,  however,  received  the  Bev.  B.  H.  Walker,  in  April,  1888, 
with  great  ceremony.  Mr.  Walker  describes  him  as  apparently  "  twenty- 
three  or  so  —  has  a  weak-looking  mouth,  and  rather  a  silly  sort  of  laugh 
and  smile  ;  he  raises  his  eyebrows  very  high,  and  twitches  them  in  sur- 
prise, or  in  giving  assent  to  a  statement.  He  looked  a  young,  frivolous 
sort  of  man,  very  weak  and  easily  led ;  passionate,  and,  if  provoked,  petu- 
lant. He  looked  as  if  he  would  be  easily  frightened,  and  possessed  of 
very  little  courage  or  self-control."  This  ferocity  of  weakness  soon  after 
led  to  his  downfalL 

The  murder  of  Bishop  Hannington  has  ever  since  lain  heavy,  not  so 
much  on  Mwanga's  conscience  as  on  his  fears.  He  received  Mr.  Walker, 
however,  with  such  distinction  as  no  king  of  Uganda  had  ever  used, 
rising  to  receive  him,  a  thing  said  to  be  unheard  of  before,  and  calling 
out  fdl  the  many  hundreds  of  his  guards  of  honor.  Indeed,  the  honors 
may  have  been  intended  as  a  sort  of  propitiation.  Mr.  Walker  had 
brought  him  a  chair  of  state,  with  "  high  back,  stuffed,  and  covered  with 
crimson  leather."  It  was  rather  the  worse  for  searwear,  but  Mr.  Walker 
remarks  that  it  was  decidedly  superior  to  his  Majesty's  previous  throne, 
'^  a  white  wood  chair  of  native  make,  covered  with  quilted  cloths  filled 
with  cotton  wool,  and  over  this  the  royal  leopard's  skin.  The  footstool 
was  a  polished  elephant's  tusk.  The  king  wore  a  long  white  robe,  very 
big  in  the  neck  and  wrists,  and  over  this  a  crimson  doth  robe  embroi- 
dered with  gold  thread." 

The  chief  judge,  or  Eatikiro,  whose  duties  seem  to  be  almost  those  of 
a  second  king,  had  been  active  in  the  persecutions,  but  apparently  more 
from  settled  policy  and  less  from  cruelty  of  disposition  than  the  king, 
whose  subsequent  dethronement,  however,  involved  his  own  deposition. 
He  made  a  better  impression  on  Mr.  Walker.  '^  We  went  early,  and 
found  him  alone.  He  is  not  at  all  well.  The  present  we  took  him  gave 
him  great  satisfaction.  It  was  an  Austrian  bentwood  rocking-chair,  with 
a  nice  hearth-rug  to  put  under  it.  He  looks  a  most  sensible,  intelligent 
man.  He  slighdy  knits  his  brows,  keeps  his  mouth  shut  with  rather 
tightly  compressed  lips.  He  spoke  most  kindly  and  agreeably  to  us, 
quite  dispensing  with  formality,  treated  us  as  his  equals.  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  wiQi  his  thoughtful  and  serious  look,  so  different  from  the 
king.  He  looked  a  man  one  could  trust,  and  on  whose  good  sense  one 
could  rely." 

The  king  had  never  formally  withdrawn  his  inhibition  of  Christian 
worship,  and  various  Christians,  against  whom  he  had  a  particular  ani- 
mosity, were  still  in  hiding.  But  with  this  drawback  it  seemed  to  be 
tacitiy  assumed  that  the  persecution  was  at  an  end,  or  at  least  suspended. 
Last  Easter,  accordingly,  was  celebrated  by  a  full  congregation.  Mr. 
Gordon  also  writes  t^t  there  had  been  many  baptisms.     The  Church 
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Council  (three  of  whose  ten  members  had  suffered  martyrdom)  mast  give 
its  approbation  before  any  are  baptized,  which  is  a  better  guarantee  of 
discrimination  than  the  uncontrolled  action  of  a  foreign  minister  could 
afford. 

This  temporary  peaceableness  of  the  young  African  Nero,  however, 
was  only  the  calm  before  a  storm,  which,  conjured  up  by  him,  struck 
him  down  first,  but  then  burst  out  in  ravaging  force  upon  the  two  Chris- 
tian missions. 

It  seems  that  after  toying  a  little  with  Mohunmedanism,  as  in  his 
boyhood  he  had  toyed  a  little  with  Christianity,  Mwanga  finally  settled 
into  a  fixed  hostility  towards  all,  Christian  or  Moslem,  who  were  not 
content  to  abide  in  the  ancestral  paganism  of  the  land.  Over  against 
heathenism,  therefore,  both  the  monotheistic  religions  represented  Prog- 
ress, and  the  adherents  of  both  were  classed  together  by  their  heathen 
countrymen  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  Readers.  Both  religions 
had  spread  largely  among  those  in  attendance  on  the  king.  Grabunga, 
also,  the  Admiral  of  the  great  inland  sea,  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  was  a 
zealous  Christian ;  and  as  these  two  religions  had  enlisted  much  of  tiie 
youth  and  strength  of  the  country,  being  about  equal  in  numbers,  it  was 
a  dangerous  thing  for  Mwanga  to  set  himself  against  them  both.  Besides, 
his  progresses  among  his  heathen  subjects  were  mere  plundering  raids, 
while  he  carried  off  their  wives  and  daughters  without  scruple  to  his 
harem,  emulating,  in  his  savage  fashion,  the  best  that  a  King  John  or  a 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  could  have  done  in  the  way  of  tyranny.  Yet  he  had 
no  heirs,  and  this  aggravated  his  unpopularity.  Besides,  as  the  mission- 
aries remark,  the  Baganda  are  so  fond  of  change  that  they  are  rather  in- 
clined to  raise  a  revolution  on  very  much  less  provocation  than  this  young 
reprobate  gave. 

Mwanga  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard  of  godless  young 
reprobates  like  himself.  But,  strangely  enough,  he  had  given  the  com- 
mand of  two  other  well-armed  body-guards,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
the  king  on  his  journeys,  to  two  Christians,  —  one  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  other  a  Protestant  It  seems  to  be  understood  that  he  had  con- 
certed with  his  immediate  body-guard  the  plan  to  entice  the  other  two 
body-guards  upon  an  island,  and  then,  purloining  their  canoes,  to  leave 
them  to  perish.  The  Pokino,  meanwhile,  a  great  chief,  was  to  remain  at 
the  capital,  and  aid  the  king  from  thence.  But  this  clumsy  conspiracy 
soon  took  wind,  and  the  two  endangered  body-guards,  each  headed  by  a 
great  chief,  and  the  powerful  band  of  Mohammedan  readers,  also  headed 
by  a  powerful  chief,  the  Mujassi,  having  been  driven  to  desperation,  com- 
bined to  seat  Eiwewa,  the  eldest  brother  of  Mwanga,  on  the  throne.  By 
a  strange  law  of  succession  he  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  reigning, 
and  Mr.  Ashe,  then  in  England,  predicted  that  he  would  soon  be  unseated 
in  his  turn,  as  has  happened.  But  at  first  all  went  weU.  Mwanga  fled 
with  a  few  adherents,  having  been  dethroned  without  the  loss  of  a  life. 
He  is  now  living  safe  and  well  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  The 
chief  offices  were  filled  with  Readers.  The  Roman  Catholic  chief  was 
made  Katikiro.  The  Protestant  chief  was  made  Mukwenda.  The  Mu- 
jassi and  another  Moslem  were  placed  in  two  very  high  posts.  The  old 
Katikiro  withdrew  to  the  neighborhood  of  King  Mtesa's  sepulchre.  The 
Pokino  fled.  Freedom  of  conscience  was  proclaimed.  The  king's  lictors, 
retaining  the  fasces,  were  deprived  of  the  axe,  or  rather  of  the  halter, 
which  was  its  native  equivalent   The  Christians  came  out  in  force.    Three 
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hundred  at  least  came  to  the  Protestant  service  the  last  Sunday  of  Eiwe- 
wa*8  brief  reign. 

£Terything  would  have  gone  well  but  for  the  Arabs.  Thej  stirred  up 
the  Mohammedan  Readers,  and  by  poisoning  the  new  king's  mind  against 
the  Christians,  isolated  him  from  the  main  body  of  his  supporters.  Thus 
fortified,  the  Mohanmiedans  fell  upon  the  Chnstians  at  unawares,  killed 
young  Gabnnga,  the  Christian  Admiral,  and  two  or  three  other  Christian 
chiefs  and  a  number  of  their  men.  The  Eatikiro  and  the  Mukwenda  fled, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Christians.  The  great  offices  were  at  once  filled 
with  new  incumbents.  The  king  was  for  the  time  being  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  throne,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  become  a  Mohanmiedan. 

Terrible  as  Mwanga's  persecution  had  been,  he  had  left  the  Christian 
missionaries  and  their  property  in  Uganda  undisturbed,  except  that  he 
had  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Mackay.  But  the  Arabs,  having 
now  gained  control  of  the  government,  were  bent  on  making  thorough 
work  with  the  suppression  of  the  gospel.  A  message  was  suddenly  sent 
both  to  the  French  priests  and  to  the  English  clergymen,  summoning  them 
to  the  king's  grounds,  where  they  were  thrust  together  into  a  wretched 
hut,  and  forced  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  amid  dirt  and  vermin,  for  six 
nights,  receiving  next  to  nothing  to  eat  Happily,  the  French  priests, 
having  had  a  little  longer  notice,  had  provided  themselves  with  some  bed- 
clothes and  provisions,  of  which  they  forced  the  lion's  share  on  their  Prot- 
estant brethren.  Botii  mission-houses  were  sacked,  but  the  French  mis- 
sionaries were  allowed  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of  property  with 
them.  At  last  the  two  companies  of  Christians  were  thrust  into  a  boat 
together,  after  some  of  them  had  been  stripped  almost  to  the  skin,  and 
dismissed.  *'  We  heard  the  voice  of  Uie  officer  behind  us  giving  us  Bu- 
ganda's  parting  message.  It  was  after  this  manner,  '  Let  no  white  man 
come  to  Buganda  for  the  space  of  two  years.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
Mackay's  boat  in  Buganda  waters  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  a  white  teacher  back  again  in  Buganda  until  we  have  con- 
verted the  whole  of  Buganda  to  the  Moluunmedan  faith.'  Such  was  the 
farewell  we  received  at  Uie  hands  of  Mohammedan  Buganda.  With  glad 
and  thankful,  yet  sorrowful  and  sad  hearts  we  began  to  retreat  £rom 
Buganda." 

There  were  in  the  party  of  the  banished  Christians  six  Europeans, 
namely,  of  the  French  mission.  Bishop  livinhac,  P^re  Lonrdel,  P^re 
Denoit,  and  a  carpenter ;  of  the  English  mission,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Gror- 
don  and  Walker.  The  latter  had  been  allowed  to  take  with  them  only 
two  of  their  lads ;  the  French  priests,  though  they  had  been  deprived  of 
about  half  the  children  of  their  charge,  had  kept  a  good  many  boys  and 
some  girls.  The  large  boat  belonged  to  the  English,  while  the  French 
alone,  having  had  time  to  provide  themselves  with  a  supply  of  cowrie- 
shells,  had  the  means  of  purchasing  provisions  on  the  voyage  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  mighty  inland  sea.  Thus  the  two  companies  of  Christian 
missionaries,  divided  in  conmmnion,  but  united  in  common  faith,  friend- 
ship, and  suffering  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and,  as  Mr.  Grordon  says, 
absolutely  indispensable  to  each  other,  began  a  journey  which,  leaving 
behind  *^  perils  by  the  heathen,"  launched  them  upon  '^  perils  of  waters," 
though  they  found  also,  upon  the  island  on  which  these  cast  them,  that 
^'  the  barbarous  people  showed  them  no  little  kindness."  For  on  the  very 
first  day  a  hippopotamus  stove  in  the  boat.  The  Bishop,  P^re  Lourdel, 
and  the  two  English  clergymen,  though  encumbered  by  their  boots  and 
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clothes,  swam  to  shore,  and  procuring  help,  took  off  the  rest,  who  were 
clinging  to  the  overtomed  craft.  '*  The  captain  and  all  the  sailors  de- 
served great  credit  for  their  hehavior  on  this  occasion.  The  captain  and 
some  of  the  hest  swimmers  were  seen  to  retam  to  the  wreck  to  endeavor 
to  hring  off  some  of  the  sufferers,  thoogh  without  success.  Others  made 
a  large  fire  on  the  shore  for  the  henefit  of  all.  Then  when  all  were  re- 
moved from  the  wreck,  at  ahout  nine  o'clock  at  night,  it  was  found  that 
we  had  suffered  great  loss.  Some  of  P^re  Lourders  children  were  mias- 
ing.  It  was  found  that  five  of  the  elder  lads  had  been  drowned.  The 
nigrht  passed  very  slowly,  though  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  island 
acted  as  our  hostess.  She  handed  over  her  houses  for  our  use  and  bene- 
fit, and  showed  us  every  kindness  and  hospitality." 

A  great  part  of  their  goods  went  to  the  bottom,  and  all  the  few  books 
they  had  saved.  Fortunately,  they  secured  a  good  amount  of  llieir 
cowrie-money.  The  next  day  they  righted  and  repaired  the  boat,  and 
made  their  way  cautiously  down  the  lake,  until,  apparently  in  about  three 
weeks'  time,  they  reached  the  Roman  Catholic  station  ITkumbL  The 
Englishmen,  having  enjoyed  a  nighfs  hospitality  here,  took  leave  of  their 
fellow-sufferers  and  fellow-voyagers,  and  pushed  on  to  the  C.  M.  station 
Usambiro,  where  they  were  gli^y  received  by  Mr.  Mackay  and  Mr. 
Deekes.  Mr.  Gordon  remarks  in  conclusion :  ^'  This  account  is  already 
long,  and  needs  no  further  additions.  There  are  some  interesting  ques- 
tions unnoticed.  The  conduct  of  the  Christians  relative  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  chieftainships  and  the  consequent  disaster ;  the  future  of  the 
little  infant  church  in  Buganda,  —  are  subjects  about  which  much  might 
be  said.  Here,  however,  this  long  narrative  must  close,  and  the  work  of 
the  mission  in  Buganda  must  close  also ;  but  only  for  a  time,  until  the 
door  now  fast  closed  is  opened  again  by  the  Ahnighty  hand  of  Grod, 
whose  work  it  is." 

I  may  remark  that,  Ganda  being  the  conmion  root  of  the  national 
designation,  U-Ganda  appears  to  signify  the  capital ;  Bu-Granda  the  king- 
dom ;  BarG^da  the  people ;  Ma-6anda  one  of  the  people ;  Lu-Ganda 
the  language. 

Mr.  Gordon's  narrative  goes  no  farther.  However,  the  *' Church  Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer  "  for  March,  1889,  adds  ^  "  But  another  telegram 
in  the  '  Times  '  of  February  7th  tells  us  that  further  news  had  reached 
Zanzibar  from  Mr.  Mackay,  to  the  effect  that  several  Christian  Baganda 
had  subsequently  escaped  and  come  to  Usambiro ;  and  that  they  reported 
yet  another  revolution  in  Uganda.  The  new  king,  Kiwewa,  had  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  Arabs  to  induce  him  to  become  a  Mohammedan,  and 
had  killed  with  his  own  hands  the  two  chiefs  who  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  destruction  of  the  missions.  Upon  this  he  was  attacked  and  forced 
to  flee ;  and  another  brother,  Eilema,  was  made  king  by  the  Arabs ;  and 
civil  war  now  covered  the  country." 

Contrary  to  the  reports  appearing  in  the  newspapers,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  Christians  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Mohammedans,  except 
in  open  battle. 

Mr.  Gordon's  closing  remarks  seem  to  intimate  a  doubt  whether  the 
Christian  chiefs  had  not  in  a  measure  brought  all  this  ruin  upon  them- 
selves an<)  their  cause  by  over-eagerness  to  secure  the  highest  offices  for 
themselves.  The  relirions,  as  religions,  it  may  be  thought,  appeared  too 
conspicuous  in  the  pohtioal  movement  Martyrdom  is  the  only  certainly 
legitimate  war&re  of  the  Church.     Whenever  she  has  gone  beyond  that, 
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whether  in  Bohemia,  Germany,  France,  or  Uganda,  she  has  been  apt  to 
prove  that  '*  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shidl  perish  with  the  sword." 
Mwanga  sent  many  Christians  of  the  two  churches  to  the  fire,  hat  had 
no  more  that  he  could  do.  Bat  when  the  Christians  conspired  with  the 
Moslem  to  dethrone  him,  they  uprooted  the  two  churches  themselves. 
The  gospel,  however,  seems  too  deeply  settled  to  be  altogether  and  per- 
manently overwhehned  in  this  Land  of  Martyrs.  For  this  end  the  provi- 
dence of  Grod  constrains  the  prayers  of  a  divided  Christendom  to  con- 
verge into  one. 

Bishop  Uannington  fell  a  victim  to  the  murderous  Mwanga.  It  is 
universally  known  how  soon  his  successor.  Bishop  Parker,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  murderous  climate.  He  was  still  younger  than  his  predecessor, 
having  been  only  thirty-four  when  consecrated.  His  episcopate  lasted 
but  eighteen  months.  He  had  previously  been  eight  years  a  valued  mis- 
sionary in  India.  His  brief  episcopate,  therefore,  simply  crowned  ten 
years  of  missionary  work.  It  may  well  be  that,  like  Hannington,  he  will 
be  found  to  have  accomplished  even  more  in  his  death  than  in  his  life. 
That  was  not  the  least  effective  time  of  the  Roman  bishopric,  when  to 
choose  a  bishop  was  almost  the  same  as  to  mark  him  out  for  death.  We 
will  hope,  nevertheless,  that  the  third  Bishop  of  equatorial  Africa  will 
have  a  longer  term.  Mr.  Walker,  speaking  of  Bishop  Parker's  burial, 
writes :  '^  It  was  a  very  rough,  stormy  night,  much  thunder  and  rain,  still 
the  men  worked  very  hard  and  dug  the  grave.  Towards  4.30  the  storm 
ceased,  and  in  the  calm  we  conducted  the  funeral ;  when  it  was  just  over 
as  we  returned,  the  dawn  was  visible  in  a  streak  of  crimson  and  gold  in 
the  east,  assuring  us  that  though  the  west  looked  dark,  and  as  gloomy  as 
our  past,  yet  a  bright  future  was  in  store  for  us  as  the  sun  rises.  The 
Bishop  lies  buried  side  by  side  with  our  friend  Blackburn ;  they  had  trav- 
eled many  a  mile  together,  and  now  they  rest  together." 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Andoveb. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Note.  —  Since  writing  the  above,  we  see  in  the  ^*  Times "  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Whately  at  Cairo.  She  was  in  her  sixty-fifth  year.  She  had 
been  in  Egypt  since  1861,  and  her  evangelical  activity,  like  that  of  St.  Paol  in 
Gralatia,  was  originally  "  on  account  of  infirmity  of  the  flesh,"  her  attention  hav- 
ing  been  drawn  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  during  a  visit  paid  for  the 
sa£e  of  health.  At  first  Miss  Whately  herself  bore  nearly  all  the  expenses  of 
her  broadening  work,  bat  latterly  many  friends  had  helped  with  gifts  of  money. 
No  doubt  the  work  will  be  continued  under  provisions  which  ^e  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  make  to  this  end. 
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The  Text  or  Jeremiah  ;  Or,  a  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  with  the  Variations  in  the  LXX,  Retranslated  into  the  Original 
and  Explained.  By  George  CouLSOir  Workman,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  and  literature  in  Yiotoria  Universi^,  Cobonrg,  Ont., 
Canada.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  by  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch,  of 
Leipzig.    Pp.  xli7,  3d8.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    Price  9b. 

To  give  an  adequate  view  of  this  notable  piece  of  work  wonld  require 
an  extended  article.     A  task  to  which  a  specialist  has  given  more  than 
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three  yean  of  patient  and  painstaking  study ;  lying  in  a  field  into  which 
Wellshausen  barely  entered,  and  nnworked  save  by  Comill  in  his  re- 
construction of  the  text  of  £zekiel,  is  not  in  much  danger  of  intelligent 
criticism  immediately  upon  its  completion  and  presentation  to  the  public 
We  must  at  present  content  ourselves  with  indicating  some  of  the  more 
salient  features  of  the  author's  investigation.  Professor  Delitzsch,  in 
his  introduction,  remarks  :  — 

"  Professor  Workman  has  undertaken  the  task  of  ascertaining,  as  far  aa 
practicable,  the  ancient  Hebrew  text  which  lay  before  the  Greek  translator,  and 
which  often  seems  to  him  to  merit  the  preference  over  the  present  Massoretic 
text.  The  undertaking  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  one.  I  folly  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  ori^nal  of  the  LXX.  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  different  text  from  that  attested  and  established  by  the  Massorites. 
.  .  .  The  present  investigation  transports  the  question  respecting  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  variations  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  to  an  entirely  new 
stage,  inasmuch,  especially,  as  it  presents  a  complete  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  differences  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  in  a  way  in  which  it 
hitherto  has  never  been  presented.  The  author  thereby  contributes  to  the 
science  of  Biblical  criticism  a  work  of  valuable  and  lasting  service." 

The  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  of  which  six  are  given 
to  the  variations  of  the  text  In  these  are  treated  the  variations  through 
omissions,  additions,  transpositions,  alterations,  substitutions,  and  the 
origin  of  the  variations.  The  eighth  chapter  is  a  careful  survey  and 
estimate  of  the   character  of  the  translation,  and  the  ninth  brings  to- 

f  ether  the  results  of  the  whole  investigation.  The  last  chapter,  containing 
15  pages,  gives  a  conspectus  of  all  the  variations  of  the  text  in  parallel 
columns.  This  chapter  is  of  immense  value,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
illustration  and  statement  of  the  whole  problem  in  the  Hebrew  text  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  in  a  comer,  the  entire  method  with  every  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  texts  appears.  Professor  Workman  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  numerous  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  his  inquiry,  but 
more  especially  for  his  great  labor  and  frankness  in  placing  before  us  the 
entire  data  from  which  his  judgments  are  made.  The  texts  which  have 
been  used  in  the  work  are  those  of  Tischendorf  and  Van  der  Hooght*s 
edition  of  Hahn.  The  author  finds  the  Massoretic  text  of  Jeremiah 
<' deplorably  unsatisfactory,"  and  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  Alexandrian  text  as  <*  basis  of  criticism.  He 
therefore  takes  his  position  with  Michaelis,  De  Wette,  Hitzig,  Bleek,  and 
Scholz  against  the  great  majority  of  scholars  who  regard  the  Hebrew 
text  in  every  way  superior  to  the  Greek,  and  especially  such  as  Hengsten- 
berg,  Eeil,  and  Graf,  who  regard  the  Alexandrian  version  as  critically 
worthless.  After  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the  various  hypotheses 
that  have  been  devised  to  explain  the  variations  of  the  text,  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Eichhorn  is  adopted.  £ichhom  suggested  that  <'  the  translator 
of  the  Septuagint  used  a  Hebrew  text  which  differed,  as  the  variations 
indicate,  from  the  traditional  Massoretic  text."  This  hypothesis  is  re- 
garded as  capable  of  demonstration.  The  author  has  found,  in  his  work 
of  translating  the  Greek  back  into  the  Hebrew,  that  the  Septuagint  lends 
itself  so  fredy  to  Hebrew  forms  as  to  suggest  a  literal  Hebrew  ori^^nal. 
The  Greek  is  thoroughly  Hebraized.  In  regard  to  the  question  how 
came  we  to  have  two  accounts  of  Jeremiah's  work  that  differ  so  widely, 
Professor  Workman  replies  by  an  excellent  exposition  of  thirteen  causes 
of  text  variation,  which  primarily  apply  to  the  text  of  Jeremiah,  but  are 
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of  great  yalae,  perhaps  of  equal  yalae,  in  other  parts  of  Old  Testament 
criticism.  These  causes  are  text  recension,  interpolation,  revision,  tran- 
scription, corruption,  abbreviation,  punctuation,  dictation,  derivation, 
word  division,  word  composition,  word  signification,  and  Greek  transmis- 
sion. £ach  one  of  these  causes  is  copiously  illustrated  from  the  text 
After  a  careful  reading  of  the  vigorous  chapter  on  <'  The  Character  of 
the  Translation,"  we  can  scarcely  conclude  with  the  author  that  the  evi- 
dence, which  he  has  cleverly  handled, ''  furnishes  an  overwhelming  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Septuagint"  That  the  Septuagint  is  a  translation 
from  a  different  original  than  that  of  the  Massoretic  is  shown,  but  that 
the  original  of  the  Septuagint  was  the  more  reliable  one.  and  that  the 
Septuagint  is  a  correct  translation  of  this  original,  are  matters  which 
from  their  very  nature  exclude  positive,  overwhelming  proof.  The  Pro- 
fessor must  have  recognized  a  shadow  of  uncertainty  when  he  wrote  in 
his  preliminary  observations :  "  If  the  original  of  the  Greek  text  was  a 
good  one,  as  it  most  probably  was,  and  if  the  work  of  translation  was 
well  done,  as  it  most  certainly  seems  to  have  been,  then  so  far  as  the 
original  text  of  the  Septuagint  can  be  regained  we  have  a  text  of  Jere- 
miaii,"  etc.  The  author  has  done  all  that  at  present  can  be  done.  He 
has  shown  that  his  hypothesis  is  a  hypothesis  and  not  a  naked  supposi- 
tion. Of  the  numerous  changes  and  different  interpretations  of  special 
passages  two  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  In  Jer.  v.  12  the 
phrase  occurs :  '*  They  have  belied  the  Lord,  and  said.  It  is  not  he."  The 
R.  y.  translates :  **  lliey  have  denied  the  Lord,"  etc.  But  the  Hebrew 
words  b^^n'Hib  2^6  translated  in  the  Septuagint  by  the  phrase  OvKcora 
ravra,  which  means  in  classic  Greek  *'  it  is  not  so,"  or  **  these  thing  are  not 
true."  This  we  may  render,  ^*  They  have  denied  the  Lord,  and  said,  that 
is  not  so."  The  second  passage  is  still  more  remarkable  by  being  the  one 
strong  Messianic  text  of  Jeremiah.  In  chapter  xxiii.  6,  instead  of  the 
Massoretic  ^py^  "  our  righteousness,"  the  Greek  furnishes  pT^ini  "  Je- 
hovah is  righteous."  <*  The  word  translated  '  shall  be  called '  is  not  a 
passive  but  an  active  verb,  which  is  followed  by  a  pronominal  suffix  in 
the  objective  case."  The  celebrated  passage  is  then  translated,  '^  and 
this  is  his  name,  which  one  shall  call  him,  Jehovah-Tsidkenu."  Jer.  xxxiii. 
16  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Alexandrian  text.  We  have  touched  but 
a  few  points  of  this  valuable  work.  As  a  manual  of  the  newest  methods 
and  principles  of  textual  or  lower  criticism  it  is  of  a  high  order.  As  a 
light  upon  the  text  of  Jeremiah  it  has  no  rivaL  The  price  of  the  book, 
considering  its  matter  and  form,  is  very  moderate. 

Mattoan  M,  Curtis. 
Leipzig,  Germamt. 


The  Testimony  of  Justin  Martyb  to  Early  Christianity.  Lectures 
delivered  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
in  March,  1888.  By  George  T.  Purves,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  302.  New  York  :  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolph  &  Company,  38  West  Twenty-third  Street 

We  take  special  pleasure,  so  soon  after  noticing  Dr.  Fisher's  ''  EGstory 
of  the  Christian  Church,"  and  Professor  Bennett's  *'  Christian  Archte- 
ology,"  in  calling  attention  to  the  work  of  another  American  scholar  in 
the  department  of  church  history.  Dr.  Purves,  in  the  midst  of  pastoral 
cares,  has  found  time  to  prepare  an  admirable  monograph  on  a  theme 
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which  requires  for  its  successful  treatment  no  little  special  scholarship^ 
together  with  careful  discipline  in  the  general  science  of  historical  in- 
vestigation. He  has  given,  we  helieve,  a  hotter  account  of  the  opinions 
of  Justin  Martyr  than  can  he  found  in  the  works  of  any  of  his  dis- 
tinguished German  predecessors,  and  though  no  one,  we  doubt  not,  would 
more  readily  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  them,  it  is  a  mark  of 
superior  qualification  for  historical  inquiry  that  he  has  estimated  so  accu- 
rately their  contributions,  and  known  how  to  advance  on  their  labors. 

These  lectures  are  of  interest  as  an  American  contribution  to  patristic 
study.  Scholarship  is  cosmopolitan.  We  may,  however,  find  gratifica- 
tion in  its  development  in  our  own  country  because  its  extension  is  a 
good,  and  its  opportunities  here  are  urgent.  We  believe,  also,  that  a 
fresh  and  thorough  study  of  patristics  by  American  scholars  is  an  impor- 
tant work  which  needs  to  be  taken  up  by  those  who  can  qualify  themselves 
for  it.  Ideally  it  is  of  no  consequence  by  whom  the  task  is  performed, 
provided  it  is  only  well  done.  But  practically  it  is  an  evil  that  our 
scientific  knowledge  of  patristics  is  at  present  so  dependent  on  German 
authorship.  The  situation  cannot  be  altered  either  by  ignoring  it,  or 
lamenting  it,  or  declaiming  against  it  German  scholarship  will  rule 
until  there  is  an  American  or  other  scholarship  in  this  department  —  as 
there  is  not  to-day  —  which  is  equally  thorough,  equally  uncontrolled  by 
dogmatic  or  other  prepossessions,  equally  free.  We  bddeve  that  there  is 
an  interest  at  stake  in  the  development  of  such  a  scholarship  which  is 
higher  than  patriotism  —  an  interest  of  truth.  National  scholarship  has 
inevitably  a  national  stamp.  No  one  is  wholly  free  from  the  influences 
of  his  environment  Great  as  is  our  indebtedness  to  German  scholar- 
ship, favorable  as  in  many  respects  are  the  conditions  of  its  growth, 
it  has  its  limitations.  In  the  department  of  historical  criticism  it  is  in 
the  leadership,  and  justly  so,  yet  precisely  here  it  lacks  elements  which 
scholarship,  cultivated  under  different  conditions,  might  supply.  One 
thing  in  particular  it  is  defective  in,  —  practical  insight,  that  judicial 
quality  or  tact  which  Cardinal  Newman  calls  ^*  the  illative  sense,"  the  in- 
definable power  by  which  a  great  historical  situation  is  understood  in  its 
ruling  motive,  total  movement,  true  perspective.  Historical  criticism  in 
Germany  to-day,  in  patristics  and  elsewhere,  is  in  danger  of  running  oat 
into  acutest  special  investigations,  which  iaSl  in  constructive  power  and 
a  sense  of  the  whole.  There  is  needed,  as  a  corrective  and  supplement, 
a  scholarship  bom  of  conditions  which  supply  a  larger  share  of  historical 
sagacity. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  we  specially  welcome  such  a  study  in  patristics 
as  Dr.  Purves  has  given  us.  The  conclusions  he  reaches  could  not  have 
been  won  without  German  scholarship ;  but  they  are  an  advance  upon  it, 
as  we  have  said,  and  this  because,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  brings  to  the  task 
some  qualifications  which  are  the  outcome  of  his  environment,  the  fruit 
of  his  nationality,  the  result  of  special  conditions  of  moral  and  religious 
training  working  here  through  many  generations.  This  does  not  signify 
that  Americans  can  write  better  patristic  monographs  than  Germans,  but 
that  each  should  have  something  to  give  which  the  other  will  be  h^ped 
in  receiving. 

Dr.  Purves  enters  fuUy  into  the  importance  of  his  subject  wi^  refer- 
ence to  existing  discussions.  He  says  none  too  strongly  tiiat,  at  the 
present  time,  "  Some  acquaintance  with  the  events  and  Mterature  of  the 
second  century  is  demanded  of  those  who  would  successfully  guide  the 
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inquirer  and  help  the  douhter.''  No  one  can  read  his  chi^ter  on  ''  The 
Testimony  of  Justin  to  the  New  Testament,"  without  discoyering  its  im- 
mediate practical  importance.  Other  chapters  treat  of  the  bearing  of 
Justin's  testimony  upon  questions  scarcely,  if  at  all,  of  inferior  interest 
and  significance.  We  commend  the  book  to  all  who  would  appropriate 
for  their  own  enlightenment  and  guidance,  in  matters  of  religious  belief, 
the  results  of  historical  criticism ;  and  we  cannot  but  raise  the  question 
whether  an  author  who  has  shown  so  admirable  qualifications  for  inde- 
pendent work  in  this  field  ought  not  to  make  its  cultivation  his  principal 
labor? 

Egbert  (7.  Smyth. 


The  Life  of  Thomas  Ken,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  By  £.  H. 
Plumptre,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Wells.  In  two  volumes.  New  York  :  £.  &  J. 
B.  Tonng  &  Co. 

The  name  of  Bishop  Ken  holds  a  title  to  immortality  which  time 
promises  to  have  but  little  power  to  invalidate.  His  hand  wrote  lines 
which  are  more  generally  used  in  the  public  worship  of  Grod  than  any 
words  not  inspired  — than  any  inspired  words  except  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
^^  The  Long  Metre  Doxology  "  was  penned  under  an  influence  approach- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  to  inspiration,  and  has  been  recognized  in 
Cf^tendom  by  an  almost  universal  acceptance.  It  is  sing^ularly  ap- 
propriate that  one  who  looked  with  more  hopefulness  and  labored  with 
more  consistency  than  any  man  of  his  day  for  ^*an  universal  blessed 
union  of  all  Reformed  Churches  both  at  home  and  abroad  "  should  have 
enshrined  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  a  form  honored  with  so  catholic  an 
adoption.  If  Bishop  Ken's  labors  had  begun  and  ended  with  the  com- 
position of  his  Morning  and  £vening  Hymns,  his  works  would  follow  him 
for  years  not  yet  to  be  counted  up.  But  he  was  a  noble  instrument,  a 
prominent  actor,  a  sagacious  leader  in  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  inci- 
dents in  the  religious  history  of  England.  He  stood,  a  conspicuous  figure, 
in  scenes  to  the  description  of  whidi  the  most  brilliant  of  modern  histo- 
rians has  devoted  some  of  his  most  brilliant  pages.  And  if  he  will  al- 
ways retain  the  love  of  Christians  because  he  gave  words  to  their  devo- 
tion, he  wiU  forever  command  their  reverence  because  he  contended  so 
manfully  for  their  liberties. 

In  the  task  of  writing  a  life  of  Bishop  Ken,  Dean  Plumptre  had  sev- 
eral predecessors.  But  it  is  often  worth  while  for  an  author  and  his  pub- 
lishers to  bring  out  a  new  life,  even  when  earlier  biographers  have  made 
a  good  use  of  their  materials,  and  time  has  brought  no  large  additions  to 
their  store.  For,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  biographies  are  less 
durable  than  the  names  which  they  are  written  to  perpetuate.  Boswell's 
life  will  endure  as  long  as  Dr.  Johnson's  fame ;  Carlyle's  biography  and 
John  Sterling's  memory  will  die  together.  But  Groethe  will  be  read  when 
Lewes  has  been  forgotten,  and  Scott  will  still  be  ''  The  Grreat  Magician  " 
when  Lockhart  has  gone  out  of  mind.  One  great  fame  wiU  wear  out 
many  memoirs.  These  have  their  brief  day;  and  after  that  day  has 
closed,  if  the  name  and  character  of  their  subjects  are  to  abide  in  the 
thoughts  and  to  influence  the  lives  of  men,  the  earlier  biographies  must 
be  reissued,  or  new  ones  written.  Bishop  Ken  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  memory  wiU  outlast  any  frame  in  which  it  has  ever  been  set. 
£ven,  therefore,  if  Dean  Plumptre  had  discovered  no  materials  which 
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were  not  accessible  to  his  predecessors,  Hawkins,  Bowles,  and  Anderdon, 
it  would  still  have  been  worth  while  for  him  to  dedicate  his  literary  skill 
to  the  portraiture  of  a  subject  so  worthy. 

But  as  Dean  of  Wells,  Dr.  Plumptre  has  not  only  been  penetrated  with 
the  memories  and  influences  which  were  left  by  the  saintliest  bishop  who 
has  filled  that  see,  but  he  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for  cd- 
lecting  materiab  hitherto  unpubushed.  "  The  labors  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission  and  of  the  authorities  of  the  Bodleian  library  and  the 
British  Museum  **  have  brought  to  light  many  records,  connected  with 
the  life  of  Bishop  Een,  undiscovered  bv  the  earlier  biographers.  Ander- 
don, the  latest  of  these,  prints  twenty-four  of  the  Bishop's  letters ;  Dean 
Plumptre  produces  eighty-five,  and  his  additions  include  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Ken's  remains.  In  the  Records  of  the  Chapter  Acts  of 
Wells  he  has  discovered  other  fresh  materials.  Many  private  persons 
have  supplied  him  with  valuable  manuscripts,  and  one  chapter  in  his 
book,  in  which  he  relates  some  of  the  most  curious  episodes  of  Ken's 
life,  brings  these  episodes  before  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

But  D>ean  Plumptre  is  fitted  for  his  task  as  the  biographer  of  the  good 
Bishop,  not  only  hy  these  fresh  stores  of  information,  but  by  his  own  per- 
sonal qualities.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  other  works  will  re- 
quire no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  has  brought  to  his  undertaking  a  rare 
literary  skill.  But  his  acknowledged  culture  does  not  set  the  limit  to  his 
qualifications.  He  is  in  the  most  reverent  sympathy  with  his  subject, 
anomalous  as  this  sympathy  may  appear  between  the  High-Church 
Bishop  and  the  Broad  Church  Dean.  In  Bishop  Ken's  saintly  devotion, 
in  his  noble  catholicity  and  his  tenderness  towards  dissenters,  in  his  wise 
moderation  at  a  time  when  extravagance  was  esteemed  a  virtue  and  tem- 
perance in  opinion  a  crime,  in  his  large  charities,  in  his  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  ecclesiastical  tyrannies  of  James  II.,  and  in  his  poetical 
tastes  and  culture,  he  has  a  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  historian  in  his 
present  biographer. 

In  several  particulars  the  views  which  Dean  Plumptre  maintains  as  to 
Bishop  Ken's  character  and  motives  boldly  traverse  those  advanced  by 
his  other  biographers.  Thus  in  the  refusal  of  Ken  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  he  finds  not  merely  the  conscientious 
firmness  of  a  stout  adherent  of  the  theory  of  passive  obedience,  but  indi- 
cations of  a  '^  strong  personal  attachment  to  James."  A  part  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  this  theory  is  supported  is  confessedly  controvertible ; 
but  it  is  interesting  none  the  less.  So,  too,  he  differs  from  his  predeces- 
sors in  accepting  the  authenticity  of  some  of  Ken's  reputed  writings 
which  they  agree  in  pronouncing  apocryphal,  such  as  the  ^'  Expostula- 
toria,"  the  *^  Letter  to  Archbishop  Tenison,"  "  The  Jacobite  Liturgy," 
and  particularly  **  The  Royal  Sufferer."  In  his  pictures  of  the  arrest, 
imprisonment,  trial,  and  acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  he  is  plainly  em- 
barrassed by  the  reflection  that  he  is  painting  on  the  same  canvas  with 
Macaulay ;  but  the  fair  observer  will  notice  no  tameness  of  color  in  his 
work.  He  devotes  one  chapter  to  Bishop  Ken's  Hymns  and  another  to 
his  miscellaneous  Poems :  many  readers  will  pronounce  the  former  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book ;  nearly  all  wiU  declare  the  latter  the  most 
tedious. 

One  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Plumptre's  method  is  liable  to  some  objection. 
The  records  of  certain  periods  of  Bishop  Ken's  history  are  exceedingly 
scanty.     A  wise  writer  would  certainly  view  the  chasm  wi^  regret ;  but 
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he  would  scarcely  undertake  to  create  the  materials  to  fill  it  Thb  bold 
task  of  creation  Dr.  Plnmptre  attempts.  When  he  does  not  know  what 
Bishop  Ken  didy  he  is  very  apt  to  assume,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
equal  incondusiveness,  what  he  is  likely  to  have  done.  As  Cuvier  con- 
structed a  complete  skeleton  from  the  suggestions  of  a  single  bone.  Dean 
Plumptre  will  venture  upon  the  narrative  of  years  from  the  starting 
point  of  a  single  fact,  lihis  method  will  be  noticed  by  every  reader  of 
the  chapter  in  which  he  casts  up  his  estimate  of  the  influence  of  Isaak 
Walton  and  his  associates  upon  the  character  and  opinions  of  Ken.  And 
when  he  relates  the  stoiy  of  Ken's  tour  on  the  Continent  in  1675,  he  finds 
hardly  any  facts  beyond  these,  —  that  he  set  out  from  England  with  his 
nephew,  visited  Rome,  and  returned  a  confirmed  Protestant  But  '*  in 
this  dea^  of  information,"  he  ventures  on  something  of  an  '^  ideal  bio- 
graphy." He  selects  a  route  for  the  Bishop,  follows  Bumet*s  Letters  to 
R.  B.  and  Locke's  "  Journal "  as  guides,  and  describes  Ken's  impressions 
with  the  most  astonishing  confidence.  Very  often  his  conjectures  are 
plausible ;  sometimes  they  are  not ;  but  they  are  always  vexatious  from 
want  of  proof.  The  charge  at  Balaklava  was  ^'  magnificent,  but  it  was 
not  war  " :  Dean  Plumptre's  method  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  not  history. 

But  this  defect  is  conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  others.  And 
it  only  remains  that  we  should  conmiend  the  beautiful  reprint  in  which 
the  publishers  have  given  this  charming  book  to  the  American  public. 
The  two  elegant  volumes  in  which  the  work  is  published  are  embellished 
with  a  portrait  of  Bishop  Ken  and  several  most  interesting  fao-siroiles, 
among  which  are  the  original  draft  of  the  Petition  of  the  Seven  Bishops, 
in  Sancroft's  handwriting,  his  private  memorandum  upon  the  question  of 
publishing  the  "  Declaration,"  and  two  or  three  letters  of  Ken.  The 
publishers  of  these  volumes  have  made  a  noble  contribution  to  Christian 
literature,  and  we  wish  them  ^'  Grood  Luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  in 
their  effort  to  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  the  life  of  one  whose 
"  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  are  still  repeated  daily  in  thousands  of 
dwellings." 

James  Henderson  Smith. 

Lkzinoton,  Va. 


Principal  Shairp  and  his  Friends.  By  William  Knight,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  With  portrait.  8yo, 
pp.  ziz,  457.    London  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.    1888. 

The  many  friends  Principal  Shairp  has  made  in  this  country  by  his 
writings  will  welcome  this  biography.  Li  some  respects  they  will  find  it 
disappointing.  It  lacks  continuity  and  movement.  Such  connection  as 
its  subject  had  with  public  affairs  is  but  little  more  than  recognized. 
Even  his  life  as  a  student,  and  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  are 
only  fragmentarily  presented,  and  very  largely  by  detached  recollections 
of  acquaintances  and  by  testimonials.  Principal  Shairp  had  a  rare  and 
wide  circle  of  friends,  and  was  deemed  by  them  a  most  interesting  as 
well  as  lovable  man,  yet  comparatively  little  of  what  they  write  to  him 
or  of  him,  or  he  to  them,  as  here  published,  is  of  great  interest  Tet 
the  editor  has  accomplished  what  we  understand  to  be  his  main  design, 
and  it  is  a  most  worthy  one,  the  portraiture  of  a  singularly  pure,  fine, 
noble  character.  We  lay  down  the  volume  reinvigorated  in  convictions 
that  cannot  become  too  strong,  and  never  more  needed  impression  than 
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now,  — the  worth  in  life  of  the  ideal,  the  intimate  connection  in  human 
experience  between  **  aspiration  "  and  the  "  sense  of  sin,'*  the  cracial  test 
for  all  ethical  and  religious  systeoLS  in  their  capability  to  supply  motive- 
power  to  goodness.  This  biography,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  wordi 
the  writing  for  the  character  it  depicts,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is 
a  successful  book.  The  reader  will  also  find  in  it  some  fresh  glimpses 
of  life  at  Rugby,  Oxford,  and  St.  Andrews,  and  incidental  notices  of 
prominent  men. 

EgbeH  C.  Smyth. 


American  Literaturb,  1607-1885.  Vol.  I.  The  Development  of  American 
Thought.  Vol.  II.  American  Poetry  and  Fiction.  By  Charles  F.  Rich- 
ardson. 8yo,  pp.  XX,  535,  456.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  F.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1887, 1889. 

The  literature  of  a  people  is  a  growth.  Nor  does  it  grow  up  like  Jo- 
nah's gourd  in  a  single  night  A  good  book  comes  at  the  end  of  gen- 
erations of  good  thinking.  The  soil  must  be  prepared,  the  seed  sown,  and 
the  sun  of  prosperity  given  time  to  act.  Literature  arises  after  the  pio- 
neer period  is  done  away.  Ancestry  and  wealth  precede  culture,  and 
*'  peasant  authors  are  as  rare  in  the  United  States  as  in  England." 

We  have  just  passed  the  milestone  of  the  first  century  of  our  national 
life  under  the  Constitution ;  and,  although  this  means  a  very  brief  time 
for  development,  it  is  natural  and  desirable  to  look  backward  even  over 
the  field  of  letters.  This  retrospect,  as  given  in  the  two  admirable  vol- 
umes of  Professor  Richardson,  the  one  devoted  to  the  development  of 
American  thought  along  the  lines  of  theology,  history,  politics,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  the  other  devoted  to  poetry  and  fiction,  is  calculated  to 
make  us  feel  that  if  we  have  not  already  a  literature,  we  have  at  least 
some  excellent  beginnings.  The  forces  which  were  silently  working 
throughout  the  Colonial  period  have  produced  their  flower,  and  some  of 
them  their  fruit,  in  the  books  of  the  present  century.  Professor  Rich- 
ardson points  out  and  analyzes  some  of  these  forces  in  the  chapters  on 
The  Race  Elements  in  American  Literature  and  The  New  Environment 
of  the  Saxon  Mind. 

The  Puritan  influence  has  been  especially  marked,  and  even  greater 
account  might  be  made  of  it  in  tracing  its  course  from  its  New  England 
home  of  the  seventeenth  century  into  its  various  branches  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  nineteenth. 

The  Puritans  were  the  Sabini  severi  of  American  civilization,  and  to 
their  strictness  of  morals  is  due  in  large  measure  the  remarkably  lofty 
tone  of  American  books.  Their  intensity  of  conviction  and  their  love 
of  freedom  so  strangely  blended  with  intolerance  have  helped  make  New 
England  the  home  of  what  is  most  conservative  and  what  is  most  pro- 
gressive. Orthodoxy  has  flourished  on  its  soil  with  unusual  vigor ;  and 
so  have  Unitarianism  and  transcendentalism  and  abolitionism,  each  of 
which  isms  has  poured  a  strong  and  distinct  stream  into  the  literaiy 
current. 

Professor  Richardson  shows  that  theological  discussions,  if  not  always 
profitable  or  amiable,  have  at  least  been  sufficiently  continuous  to  fill  up 
Uie  gaps  in  our  literary  annals  from  the  time  when  religious  life  was  a 
"  tragedy  of  lost  souls  '*  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Reverend  Michael 
Wigglesworth's  poem  on  The  Day  of  Doom,  and  the  spider  sermon  of 
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Jonathan  Edwards  to  sinners,  will  indicate  one  phase  of  religions  thought 
in  Colonial  times. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  first  faint  beginnings  of  our  literatore 
has  escaped  Professor  Richardson's  attention.  He  has  been  a  diligent 
student  of  the  whole  subject,  and  turned  up  many  curious  and  almost  for- 
gotten facts.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  an  instance  of  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  that  the  city  which  contains  more  books  in  its  public  library 
than  it  does  citizens  within  its  borders,  and  is  still  said  to  bestow  a  de- 
Youter  worship  than  any  other  part  of  the  country  on  the  patron  goddess 
of  Athens,  was  listening  to  the  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  addressing  her  as  The  Tenth 
Muse. 

To  speak  of  Professor  Richardson's  work  as  a  retrospect  rather  than  a 
history  of  American  Literature  is  by  no  means  to  belittle  his  achievement. 
The  wonder  is,  not  that  he  has  failed  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  analysis,  but 
that  he  has  done  so  much.  The  time  is  not  yet  for  writing  a  thoroughly 
satisfying  history  of  American  Literature.  The  facts  are  not  all  in,  as 
they  are  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  nor  enough  of  them  in,  as  in 
the  case  of  England.  Though  we  may  agree  that  '*  critical  failure  de- 
pends upon  lack  in  the  critic's  standpoint  and  intellectual  equipment  quite 
as  much  as  upon  his  place  in  time,  as  regards  the  subject  of  his  criti- 
cism," nevertheless  it  seems  true  that  the  clearest  vision  needs  the  per- 
spective which  time  alone  can  furnish ;  else  there  must  be  a  certain  lack 
of  proportion  in  the  work.  A  century  of  production  is  not  enough.  But 
we  have  had  less  than  that.  While  the  world  is  now  so  famUiar  with 
American  books  as  no  longer  to  read  them  simply  because  they  are 
American,  it  is  a  subject  of  marvel  how  recent  our  body  of  literature 
really  is.  Franklin  is  the  first  landmark  of  importance.  Before  his  day 
there  was  almost  no  native  intellectual  work  of  the  first  class.  As  late  as 
1807  Fisher  Ames  declared  that  there  was  never  likely  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can literature.  Within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living  almost  all  the 
American  books  worth  naming  have  been  produced.  Some  of  our  greatr 
est  authors  are  still  alive  and  able  to  work.  Men  in  middle  age  liave 
seen  reputations  change.  Poe  felt  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  attack 
LongfeUow  as  a  plagiarist,  to  deride  Lowell,  and  patronize  Hawthorne. 
We  are  still  very  near  the  commanding  figures  of  Emerson  and  the  author 
of  '^  The  Scarlet  Letter."  While  these  will  probably  stand,  the  repu- 
tations of  others  are  moving  among  themselves  as  the  New  Hampslure 
hills  seem  to  do  when  seen  from  the  windows  of  a  railway  car.  What 
Longfellow  will  be  a  century  hence  cannot  now  be  determined.  Perhaps 
Professor  Richardson  is  right  in  intimating  that  his  ultimate  fame  will 
rest  on  Hiawatha ;  and  in  comparing  Longfellow  with  St.  John,  he  very 
likely  does  not  expect  the  comparison  to  "  go  on  all  fours." 

Professor  Richardson's  description  of  American  Literature  as  isolated 
inheritance  working  freshly y  is  excellent.  It  is  an  inheritance,  for  it  is 
a  part  of  the  English  Tree  whose  roots  go  back  into  the  German  swamps. 
The  working  freshly  under  new  conditions  is  what  makes  it  American. 
It  is  this  double  character  which  adds  to  the  historian's  task,  requiring 
the  nicest  discrimination. 

In  drawing  the  line  between  the  foreign  and  native  elements  we  heart- 
ily sympathize  with  the  criticism  on  '*  that  foolish  provincialism  or  quidr- 
nunc  superficial  curiosity  which  declares  that  American  poetry,  if  it 
would  exist  at  all,  must  be  limited  to  pictures  of  the  whar^  the  prairie, 
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and  the  gnlch ;  to  city  directories  and  geographical  indexes ;   to  axe- 
swinging  pioneers  and  moral  morderers.'' 

WheUier  or  not  Professor  Richardson,  with  the  philosophic  intent  and 
spirit  discernible  in  his  work,  falls  short  of  his  ideal  in  dealing  wiA 
American  literature  as  a  whole,  he  is  surely  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
treatment  of  certain  parts.  He  has  been  compelled,  from  the  very  limi- 
tations of  the  field,  to  lay  greater  stress  on  individualism.  Where  M. 
Taine  might  almost  make  it  seem  that  a  great  writer  is  merely  an  instra- 
ment,  working  of  necessity,  in  the  hands  of  historical  forces.  Professor 
Richardson,  although  not  ignoring  the  time-spirit,  takes  into  longer  ac- 
count that  original  force  which  we  call  genius.  A  great  writer  is  more 
than  the  product  of  his  times.  Portions  of  the  book  would  make  exe^ 
lent  monographs. 

We  like  the  fair  and  impartial  spirit  in  which  the  character  and 
achievement  of  Poe  is  discussed.  The  pages  devoted  to  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  are  particularly  good.  The  optimism,  so  conspicuous  in  £m^<- 
son,  is  also  recognized  in  Hawthorne.  This  optimism  is  a  subject  which 
we  wish  Professor  Richardson  had  discussed  at  greater  length  as  a  feature 
of  American  literature  and  character.  The  delicacy  and  candor  with 
which  he  treats  of  living  authors  is  as  successful  as  it  is  conunendable. 

Professor  Richardson's  insist  and  correctness  of  taste  are  everywhere 
apparent,  and  the  value  of  his  literary  judgments,  even  when  they  are  not 
acquiesced  in,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

His  style  is  attractive  and  the  expression  always  clear.  He  often 
shows  the  power  of  terse  utterance,  as  in  calling  the  old  theology  of  New 
England  a  ^'  slave  in  chains,'*  and  in  saying  of  Emerson,  '^  he  announces ; 
he  lets  others  plead." 

The  reference  to  Charybdis  as  if  it  were  a  rock  [Intro,  p.  ix]  shows 
that  this  traditional  whirlpool  is  not  yet  deprived  of  its  perils,  even  for 
those  who  speak  its  name. 

The  time  is  sufficiently  ripe  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  giving  a  complete 
view  of  the  field,  from  the  diary  of  Captain  John  Smith  down  to  the 
volumes  of  some  of  our  youngest  writers.  We  should  be  thankful  it  has 
been  written,  receiving  it  not  as  the  final  word,  but  as  the  best  that  need 
now  be  expected,  on  the  subject  of  American  Literature. 

Samuel  F*.  Cole. 


RiVERsiDB  EnrnoH.  Thb  WiunNGS  of  Johit  Grebnleaf  WHrrriBB.  In 
Seven  Volumes.  Boston  &  New  York :  Houston,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
The  Riverside  Press.    1888. 

Mr.  Howells  denounces  the  doctrine  of  Art  for  Art's  sake  as  thorough 
Paganism.  In  this,  however,  he  is  hardly  just  to  Paganism.  Neither 
Greeks  nor  Romans,  in  their  better  time,  imagined  that  Art  was  to  be  a 
mere  shell,  without  contents,  which  is  what  the  odious  saying  really 
means.  The  Greeks,  certainly,  poured  the  highest  contents  of  their 
thought  and  feeling  and  aim  into  their  Art.  But  of  course,  though  Art 
should  serve  high  aims,  it  should  serve  them  as  Art  And  the  immediate 
note  of  perfect  art  is  Beauty  and  self-restrained  Proportion. 

Alfred  Austin,  in  considering  how  we  may  distinguish  Poetry  from 
that  which  is  not  poetry,  seems  to  be  happy  in  defining,  that,  at  a  certain 
exaltation  of  feeling,  a  subject  transforms  itself  in  the  soul,  and  demands 
to  be  expressed  in  rhythmic  language.     Whatever  is  below  this  point  of 
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transformation,  though  it  may  be  in  verse,  is  not  poetry.  The  verse  may 
assist  the  memory,  bat  is  not  essentially  necessary.  Tet  much  verse, 
though  in  itself  not  poetry,  sustains  a  great  many  points  and  sparkles  of 
poetry,  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  Much  of  Wordsworth  is  poetry 
in  no  other  sense.  Mr.  Whittle^  does  not  walk  on  the  heights  of  Words- 
worth, but  the  ore  of  his  verse  is  much  more  certainly  auriferous.  And 
the  number  of  his  poems  which  are  above  the  line  of  transformation  is 
large.  The  Farewell ;  The  Curse  of  the  Charter-Breakers ;  The  Crisis  ; 
The  Kansas  Emigrants;  £in  Feste  Burg;  The  Watchers;  At  Port 
Royal;  The  Batde  Autumn;  The  Old  Burying-Ground ;  The  Vaudois 
Teacher,  are  certainly  verses  which  are  poems  because  they  must  be 
such.  Maud  Muller  speaks  for  itself.  SasMiel  Sewall's  Prophecy 
throws  over  the  hills  of  our  fair  and  ricUy-storied  County  of  Essex  a 
wealth  of  imagery  and  prophetic  hope  which  makes  it  to  outweigh  whole 
States  of  which,  as  yet,  you  can  only  say  that  their  soil  is  deep.  As  to 
Snow-bound,  the  people  have  taken  that  into  their  heart,  and  made  it 
sacro-sanct  from  all  presumptuousness  of  remark.  And  it  is  well  that 
these  and  other  eminences  of  song,  not  Alps,  but  blue  Wachusetts,  and 
domed  Monadnocks,  should  rise  out  of  gentle  undulations  of  far-stretch- 
ing verse,  which  do  not  so  inevitably  catch  the  eye,  but  over  which  is 
poured  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  mild  beauty,  and  holy  apprehension, 
blended  in  the  love  of  man,  the  inner  meaning,  under  aJl  its  harshness, 
of  New  England  history,  which  finds  its  organ  in  the  Quaker  bard. 

But  with  Whittier,  poetry  has  only  been  the  mantle  of  the  Prophet, 
which  he  has  often  had  occasion  to  rend  in  the  stress  of  holy  indigna- 
tion during  the  long  struggle  with  Moloch,  in  the  years  when  he  saw  the 
many  millions  of  his  countrymen  engaged 

"  In  dismal  dance  about  his  furnace  blue." 

As  with  the  prophets  of  the  Canon,  all  questions  of  literature  fall  into  the 
second  rank.  He  is  happier  than  most  of  them,  that  a  generation  of 
peace  and  accomplishment  has  been  given  to  him. 

Mr.  Whittier's  prose  is  that  sweet  and  pure  English  which  might  be 
expected  in  a  poet  who  does  not  often  lose  command  of  the  usual  speeeh 
of  men  by  being  borne  upward  irresbtibly  in  a  fiery  chariot.  In  a  lit- 
erary point  of  view  Margaret  Smith's  Journal  easily  leads.  In  it,  more- 
over, the  author  shows  that  his  Quakerism  has  not  made  him  unjust  to  the 
deeper  and  sterner  foundations  of  New  England.  He  is  a  Christian,  and 
therefore  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  odiousness  of  that  hatred  which  is 
borne  to  the  Puritans  by  some  of  their  sons,  who,  under  cover  of  dis- 
pleasure at  their  fathers'  harshness,  show  sufficiently  well  that  what  ii 
most  detestable  to  them  is  ^eir  fathers'  faith. 

Mr.  Whittier's  paper  on  Richard  Baxter  is  a  valuable  study  of  a  great 
character.  His  racy  sketch  of  that  racy  character,  the  Quaker  John 
Roberts,  shows  that  Quakerism  did  better  while  it  was  as  yet  more  in 
touch  with  the  heartiness  of  English  life,  than  when  it  had  secluded  it- 
self into  that  long  monotony  which  had  nearly  been  its  death,  until  now 
again  it  is  emerging  into  a  more  sympathetic  and  various  life,  and  is  h^ 
ginning  to  spread  once  more.  We  cannot  spare  it  yet,  nor  its  testimony 
to  essential,  over  against  ceremonial  and  doctrinal  righteousness.  And 
though  it  has  taken  words  of  Chrbt,  and  enforced  them  in  contempt  ol 
the  limits  of  his  carefully  chosen  illustrations,  with  a  rigor  of  external 
commandment  which,  oniversally  accepted,  would  give  over  the  fundap 
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mental  interests  of  mankind  into  the  unchecked  power  of  evil,  it  en- 
shrines the  testimony  to  that  Everlasting  Grospel,  beyond  the  ages  of 
priest,  or  sacrament,  or  formal  worship,  which  even  Rome,  though  she 
has  forbidden  her  children  to  read  the  predictions  of  it  as  they  were  set 
forth  under  the  name  of  the  Abbot  of  Floris,  has  nevertheless  always,  we 
believe,  refused  to  condemn.  And  of  this  Everlasting  Grospel  we  have 
had  no  worthier  minister  than  the  Bard  of  Ameebury. 

We  should  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  superior  excellence  of  this 
edition  of  Mr.  Whittier's  works.  It  is  not  only  complete  to  date,  but 
carefully  arranged,  and  provided  with  necessary  aids  to  thorough  literary 
study.  Besides  customary  Tables  of  Contents  there  are  Indexes  of 
First  lines,  of  Titles  (Poems  and  Ph>se  Writings),  and  a  Chronological 
list  of  the  Poems.  The  volumes  are  adorned  and  made  more  welcome 
by  five  portraits  of  Mr.  Whittier  taken  at  successive  periods  of  his  life. 
Tlie  publishers  justly  '*  congratulate  themselves  and  the  Public  that  the 
carefiil  attention  which  Mr.  Whittier  has  been  able  to  give  to  this  revision 
of  his  works  has  resulted  in  so  comprehensive  and  well-adjusted  a  coUee- 
tion."  Their  own  part  in  its  production  deserves  grateful  recognition. 
In  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Poems  are  included  nine  by  a  sister  of  the 
Poet,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Whittier. 

Charles  C.  Starbueh. 

Akdover. 


The  Counter-Reformation.  By  Adolphub  William  Ward,  Litt.  D., 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University.  Pp.  x, 
203.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Company,  38  West  Twenty- 
third  Street.    80  cents. 

This  little  volume  of  the  '^  Epochs  of  Church  History  "  is  very  clear 
and  fair,  though  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  distincter  emphasis  on  char- 
acters and  tendencies  might  have  been  desired.  The  number  of  Protes- 
tants is  not  so  large  as  it  ought  to  be  who  are  distinctly  conscious  that 
the  Roman  communion,  since  Trent,  is  just  as  really  a  reformed  church 
as  Protestantism ;  the  difference  being  that  it  is  reformed  altogether  on 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  system,  while  Protestantism  has  broken 
through  this,  and  established  itself  on  the  gospel  of  Paul,  which  the  an- 
cient and  mediaeval  church  never  really  understood. 

The  little  manual  has  a  great  many  terse,  luminous  sentences.  Thas, 
he  defines  Philip  the  Second  as  "the  indefatigable  champion,  but  not  the 
henchman,  of  Rome."  Indeed,  as  Baron  Hubner  shows,  Madrid  held 
Rome  in  rather  doubtful  repute  for  orthodoxy,  and  was  very  suspicions 
of  her  extravagant  claims  of  authority.  '^  Alexander  VI.  and  his  bastard 
stood  face  to  ^e  with  the  idea  of  transforming  the  temporal  power  into 
a  hereditary  dominion,  while  at  the  same  time  the  spiritual  envelope  of 
the  Papacy  had  become  transparent  like  a  Coan  vesture."  Referring  to 
Erasmus'  refusal  to  co<)perate  with  Adrian  VI.  "  transparently  honest  as 
Pope  Adrian  was,  he  could  hardly  have  acted  in  concert  with  an  ally 
who  invoked  the  sweet  name  of  Liberty."  Clement  VIU.'s  efforts  for 
reform  are  summed  up  as  consisting  in  **  a  thin  decree  bearing  upon  the 
removal  of  cert^  internal  abuses."  "  The  mind  of  Paul  III.,  though 
enlightened  and  in  some  sense  unprejudiced,  was  not  moved  by  spiritual 
zeal ;  and  thus  the  religious  history  of  his  reign  is  full  of  startling  con- 
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trasts."  This  pontificate  he  well  describee  as  properly  *^  the  birth-time  of 
the  militant  orders  of  the  Catholic  reaction."  Spani^  mysticism,  widely 
different  from  Grerman,  '*  never  exhibited  the  slightest  tendency  to 
estrange  itself  from  the  established  Church,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
fears  of  the  Inquisition,  was  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the  encour- 
agement communicated  to  pious  minds  from  this  new  world  of  religious 
emotion.*'  He  rightly  speaks  of  Jesuit  theology  and  education  as  hav- 
ing "  so  indescribable  a  hollowness,*'  from  being  allowed  no  intrinsic, 
but  merely  an  instrumental  value.  A  warning  to  many  Protestant  edu- 
cators. ^*  The  spirit  of  unworldly  and  unselfish  piety  which  animated 
much  of  the  religious  life  of  Spain  in  this  period  was  likewise  actively  at 
work  in  the  very  centre  of  the  hierarchical  system  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  reforms  of  the  Council  of  Trent  proved  far  from  ineffec- 
tive, and  Rome  herself,  amidst  all  the  dangers  and  disturbances  through 
which  that  city  passed,  assumed  and  maintained  an  aspect  befitting  her 
religious  pretensions."  He  speaks  of  *^  life-long  labors  like  those  of 
PhiHp  of  Neri  (1515-1595)  which  clothed  in  a  garb  of  humorous  cheer- 
fulness the  heroism  of  self-sacrifice."  '*  The  results  produced  were  of 
that  mixed  character  with  which  partisan  history  has  no  patience,  com- 
bining as  they  did  the  edifying  influence  of  lives  and  labors  like  those  of 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  and  St.  Philip  of  Neri  with  the  morally  and  intel- 
lectually deadening  effect  of  Inquisition  and  Index."  His  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  tolerant  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  model  to  be  studied  equally  by  the  zealots  of  Vienna  and 
the  zealots  of  Boston.  **He  stood  firm  against  the.  pressure  put  upon 
him  by  Pope  Pius  V.  to  become  a  persecutor  of  heretics.  On  the  odier 
hand,  he  likewise  refused  the  demand  of  his  Austrian  Estates  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits ;  his  business,  he  told  them,  was  to  expel,  not  the 
Jesuits,  but  the  Turks."  Unhappily  "  the  brutal  bigotry  of  Rudolf  " 
came  afterwards,  to  the  mischief  of  Hungarian,  and  the  ruin  of  Bohe- 
mian Protestantism.  Of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  he  says :  **  One  of  the 
truest  representatives  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  he  consistently  com- 
bined the  persecution  of  heretics  with  endeavors  at  Catholic  reform." 
''  Poland,"  during  a  generation  trained  by  the  Jesuits,  '*  no  longer  knew 
how  to  control  her  own  destinies ;  the  Counter-Reformation  had  begun 
the  extincti<m  of  a  nation." 

Professor  Ward,  in  a  few  strokes  here  and  there,  brings  out  our  own 
Reginald  Pole  as  what  he  was,  not  a  man  who  understood  "  the  signs  of 
the  times,"  nor  one  who  had  the  nerve  to  follow  out  his  own  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith  into  the  Protestant  camp,  but  nevertheless  a  high, 
pure,  religious  soul,  the  fairest  and  final  flowering  of  the  white  rose  of 
York.  He  might  easily  have  been  Pope,  but  this  child  of  the  last  of  the 
Plantagenets  yearned  aiter  his  own  England,  with  hopes  which  a  blessed 
Providence  soon  dissolved. 

The  author  gives,  as  of  course,  a  very  full  account  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
soul  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  and  shows  how  long,  nevertheless,  it 
was  before  either  the  Papacy  or  the  Spanish  monarchy  could  overcome 
its  suspicion  of  their  novel  ways.  Philip  II.  and  Sixtus  V.  both  re- 
mained coldly  averse  to  them,  and  only  the  death  of  Sixtus  seems  to  have 
saved  them  from  almost  as  fatal  a  blow  as  that  which  Clement  XIY. 
dealt  them  two  centuries  later,  from  widely  different  influences.  The 
author  brings  out  more  fully  than  is  often  done  the  slowness  with  which 
the  Inquisition  abstained  from  its  persecutions  of  Loyola  and  his  order. 
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It  was  the  old  qaarrel  of  Dominican  and  Franciscan,  for  the  Franciscans 
were  the  good  friends  of  the  new  institate. 

The  clear  impartiality  of  the  author  does  not  abate  one  whit  of  the 
horrible  odiousness  of  die  Inquisition.  ^'  It  is  probably  an  estimate  be- 
low the  fact  according  to  which,  daring  the  forty-three  years  of  the  first 
four  Inquisitors-General,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  burnt  more  than  18,000 
persons,  besides  putting  oyer  9,000  to  death  in  ^gie,  and  sentencing 
over  206,000  to  divers  non-capital  punishments."  He  shows  that  the 
Roman  Inquisition  itself  was  the  shadow  cast  by  the  Spanish,  whidi  had 
overborne  ike  opposition  of  the  Popes,  and  established  itself  (though  not 
in  full  rigor)  both  at  Naples  and  Milan.  Allowing  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  Prof.  Ward  by  no  means  concedes 
that  it  never  gave  a  capital  sentence.  But  the  Spanish  Upas  deadened 
souls  even  more  than  it  murdered  bodies.  ^*  The  fear  which  paralyzes 
the  tongue  of  the  teacher  and  makes  the  pen  drop  from  the  scholar's 
hand  narrowed  and  unmanned  that  Spanish  Church  whose  representa- 
tives proved  themselves  in  so  many  respects  worthy  of  her  past  at  the 
Council  of  Trent"  But  the  author  shows  that  in  Italy  the  Index  did 
even  more  than  the  Inquisition  to  bring  decay  upon  thought,  and  the  In- 
dex Expurgatorius  even  more  than  ti^e  Index  librorum  prohibitorum. 
The  '^  Quarterly  Review  '*  says  that  in  Italy  it  is  the  bulk  of  the  popular 
tion,  not  called  to  speculative  thought,  that  has  reaped  the  chief  good  of 
the  religious  revival  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 

Professor  Ward  describes  the  action  of  Trent,  its  final  pliancy  to 
Rome,  which  was  long  afraid  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  its  moral  eai^ 
nestness  and  conscientiousness,  its  diligence,  and  in  many  points  its  lasting 
good  success.  '^  The  disciplinary  decrees  of  the  council,  on  the  whole, 
fell  short  in  completeness  of  the  doctrinaL  But  while  they  consistently 
maintained  the  Papal  authority  and  confirmed  its  formal  pretensions,  the 
episcopal  authority  too  was  strengthened  by  them,  not  only  as  against  the 
monastic  orders,  but  in  its  own  moral  foundations.  More  than  this,  the 
ndiole  priesthood,  from  the  Pope  downwards,  benefited  by  the  warnings 
that  had  been  administered,  by  the  sacrifices  that  had  been  made,  and  by 
the  reforms  that  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  Church  became  more 
tmited,  less  worldly,  and  more  dependent  on  herself.  These  results  out- 
lasted the  movement  known  as  the  Counter-Reformation,  and  should  be 
ignored  by  no  candid  mind." 

The  last  chapter  describes  the  transition  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
into  the  period  of  the  great  religious  wars,  when  reconquest  from  Protes- 
tantism filled  up  all  thoughts.  The  Counter-Reformation,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  have  completed  its  work  with  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  little  compendium  is  certainly  very  happily  done.  We  notice  a 
single  slip  on  p.  37  of  "limited"  for  "unlimited." 

Charles  C.  Starlmck. 

Andover. 
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Teocte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichie  der  AUchristlichen  Literor 
tur,  von  Oscar  von  Gebhardt  und  Adclf  Hama/ik.  Ill  Band,  Hefte  3 
u.  4 :  Aphrahat's  dee  Persisehen  Weisen  HomUien^  ana  dem  Sjrischen 
iibersetzt  und  eriaiitert  von  Georg  Bert,  Die  Akten  dee  KarpuSy  dee 
Papyhie  und  der  Agathonike,  Eine  Urkonde  aas  der  Zeit  Marc.  AureFst 
untersucht  von  Addf  Hamack.  I^.  xxxvi,  466.  Mrk.  16.  V  Band, 
Heft  2 :  Die  Abfassungszeit  der  Schriften  TertuUians,  von  Prof.  Dr.  E. 
Noeldechen.  Neue  Fragmente  des  PapiaSj  Hegesippus  und  Pierius  in 
bisher  unbekannten  Excerpten  aus  der  Kirchengeschiehte  des  Philip- 
pius  Sidelis,  von  Dr.  C.  DeBoor.  Pp.  184.  Mrk.  6.  V  Band, 
Heft  3 :  Das  Hebraerevangdium.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Greschichte  and  Kri- 
tik  des  Hebraischen  Matthaus,  von  Rudolf  Handmann.  Pp.  142.  Mrk. 
4.60.  Leipzig  :  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Bnchhandlong.  —  Perhaps  no  vol- 
ume of  this  valuable  series  will  be  more  gladly  welcomed,  or  read  with 
more  pleasure  and  profit  than  the  one  given  to  us  by  Oberpfarrer  Bert 
Professor  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  a  few  years  ago  published  the  Syriac 
text  in  one  volume,  promising  a  translation  of  the  same  in  a  second  vol- 
ume which  has  not  yet  appeared.  These  Homilies  appear  now  for  the 
first  tinie  in  a  modem  language.  The  Homilies  are  twenty-three  in  num- 
ber, and  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  religious  subjects,  such  as  faith,  love, 
prayer.  Sabbath,  resurrection,  persecution,  duty  of  Pastors,  Person  of 
Christ,  etc.  After  having  given  a  definite  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
this  "  Persian  Sage  "  says,  page  289 :  "  My  beloved,  I  have  written  this 
instruction  in  order  that  thou  mayest  defend  thyself  against  the  Jews  who 
say  that  God  has  no  Son,  while  we  call  Chnst,  God,  son  of  God  and 
King  and  the  first  born  of  all  creatures."  Again  we  read  at  the  close 
of  the  22d  Homily :  <^  If  any  one  shall  say  that  a  devotee  has  written 
these  discourses  let  him  study  them  earnestly.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
one  should  trouble  himself  specially  about  the  author.  I  indeed  have 
written  them  in  my  littleness,  as  a  man  who  was  bom  of  Adam  and  was 
formed  by  the  hajid  of  his  God  and  who  am  a  disciple  of  the  Holy 
Scripture."  The  work  belongs  to  the  fourth  century,  and  was  probably 
composed  between  the  years  337  and  344.  Little  is  known  of  the 
author's  life  apart  from  die  present  writings,  except  that  he  was  Bishop 
of  the  cloister  of  Mor  Mattai,  about  four  hours  north  of  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  and  that  he  was  famous  throughout  the  church  of  his  time  as 
the  *'  Persian  Sage."  Aphrahats  was  probably  a  convert  from  Judaism, 
certainly  he  had  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  Rabbinical  lore  and  of  Jewish 
tradition.  The  editor  deserves  our  thanks  for  his  comprehensive  intro- 
duction to  the  work  as  well  as  for  his  translation,  which  brings  us  into 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  early  church.  An  abstract  of  this  work  would 
be  interesting  and  valuable. 

Professor  Dr.  Noeldechen  gives  a  fresh  and  scholarly  discussion  of 
TertuUian's  work,  and  brings  out  clearly  his  early  and  far-reaching  influ- 
ence on  the  vexed  questions  of  his  day. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  is  handled  in  four  chapters,  namely, 
the  history  of  its  criticism,  the  witness  of  the  ancient  church,  other  re- 
maining fragments,  results,  and  conjectures.  Although  many  scholars 
had  studied  this  Grospel,  "  Lessing  was  the  first  to  bring  it  out  of  the  dark- 
ness into  the  bright  Hght  of  criticism."     The  author  reviews  the  mass  of 
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critScism,  higher  and  lower,  from  Lessing  to  61a,  and  finds  that  no  gen- 
erally recognized  results  have  been  reached.  Our  attention  is  then 
turned  to  the  early  church,  where  alone  we  may  expect  to  find  proper 
data.  All  the  competent  witnesses  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  Beda 
are  examined,  and  the  evidence  summed  up  in  a  series  of  six  proposi- 
tions which  may  be  regarded  as  probabilities  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
Crospel.  Neyertheless,  '*  the  beginnings  of  the  forming  of  this  Gospel  are 
hidden  in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  we  are  here  thrown  upon  mere  sup- 
position "  (p.  140).  This  work  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  criticism  and 
clear  statement  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Bubin,  Dr.  8.  Oeschichte  des  Aherglavbms.  Aus  dem  Hebraischen 
iibersetzt  von  /.  Stem,  Pp.  viii,  169.  Mrk.  1.60.  Leipzig :  E.  Tiele.  — 
This  monograph  is  from  an  interesting  source,  and  bears  all  the  charm 
and  novelty  of  its  subject.  The  translator,  who  is  himself  a  writer  on 
kindred  subjects,  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work  by  frequent 
notes  and  quotations  &om  poets  and  philosophers  besides  giving  a  short 
supplementary  chapter  under  the  head  of  ''  Ghosts."  The  work  tends  to 
prove  that  there  is  already  a  m3rthology  of  mythologists. 

Luthardty  Dr,  Chr,  Ernst.  Zur  Ethik,  Ueber  verschiedene  ethische 
Themata.  Pp.  80.  Mrk.  2.  Die  Antike  Ethik  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen 
Entuncklung.  Ale  Einleitung  in  die  Oeschichte  der  christlichen  Moral, 
Pp.  viii,  187.  Mrk.  6.  Oeschichte  der  christlichm  Ethik.  ErsteHdlfte: 
Oeschichte  der  christlichen  Ethik  vor  der  Reformation.  Pp.  xii,  336. 
Mrk.  9.  Leipzig :  Dorfflingund  Frank e.  —  The  first  of  these  works  is  a 
collection  of  a  half  dozen  discussions  that  have  been  published  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places.  They  are  historical  expositions  of  such  topics 
as  conscience,  duty,  and  the  moral  ideal.  The  second  work  forms  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  Christian  ethics,  and  in  this  respect  is  perhaps 
the  most  uniform  and  satisfactory  treatment  that  we  possess.  Bc^^ning 
with  Homeric  principles,  he  examines  ethical  movement  and  ideas  through 
the  poetic  and  semi-political  periods  to  the  time  when  philosophy  began 
to  handle  morality.  The  philosophic  period,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
finds  full  and  clear  exposition.  We  are  shown  how  ancient  moral  phi- 
losophy passed  through  many  struggles  into  Neo-Platonism.  But  here 
we  come  to  the  third  and  very  important  work.  In  the  first  twenty-six 
pages  we  have  a  brief  r^sum^  of  the  ancient  ethics.  This  is  followed  by  a 
chapter  on  the  ethics  of  Israel,  pages  26-62.  In  exhibiting  these  two  lines 
of  ancient  thought  as  a  partial  foundation  and  explanation  of  Christian 
ethics.  Dr.  Luthardt  has  done  a  great  service.  The  differences  between 
ancient  and  Christian  morality  are  indicated.  The  power  that  Christian- 
ity brought  into  the  world  was  that  of  love.  Buddhism  is  passed  in 
brief  review.  It  differs  radically  from  Christianity.  The  former  looks 
for  salvation  from  suffering  through  knowledge ;  the  latter  looks  for  sal- 
vation from  sin  through  grace  and  repentance.  The  Old  Testament  code 
is  superior  to  any  ancient  system.  The  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  in 
the  words  :  '*  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Grod."  Pages  48-62  are  given  to  the 
post-canonical  time  when  Pharasaic,  Ascetic,  Philonic,  Therapeutic,  and 
Hellenic  influences  were  all  at  work.  But  for  the  history  of  Christian 
ethics  we  must  look  for  the  essential  foundations  in  the  New  Testament ; 
in  the  Evangelists  pages  63-78,  and  the  Aposties  78-88.  Among  the 
aposties  we  must  notice  three  phases  of  thought,  the  Pauline,  Jacobian, 
and  Johannean.  With  so  much  of  a  foundation  the  author  now  nuUces  his 
two  main  divisions :  History  of  Ethics  in  the  ancient  church,  88-243, 
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and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  243-335.  In  the  ancient  church  three  forms 
are  distingaished,  the  Apostolic,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Western.  Much 
light  comes  from  the  Ai8a;(^  which  is  regarded  as  a  very  important 
document  of  Jewish  origin  and  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century.  The  ethics  of  the  Eastern  Church  are  in  the  main  mystical 
and  ascetic ;  in  the  Western  Church  they  took  legal  color  through  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  and  the  character  of  the  empire.  Here,  again, 
we  have  three  phases  as  represented  by  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Cy- 
prian. Monastic  and  ascetic  ideab  run  and  remain  through  the  Middle 
Ages.  Throughout  this  period  it  was  the  poverty  of  Jesus  that  shone 
with  the  greatest  lustre.  We  are  under  special  obligations  to  Dr.  Lut- 
hardt  for  his  work  between  Boutins  and  Ajiselm  ;  for  his  copious  refer- 
ences to  the  best  literature  on  the  various  periods  and  divisions,  and 
above  all  for  the  unity  and  continuity  of  his  history. 

Tischreden  Luthers  aus  den  Jahren  1531  und  1532,  nach  den  Auf- 
zeichnungen  von  Johann  Schlaginhaufen,  Aus  einer  Mtinchner  Hand- 
schrift  herausgegeben  von  WUhelm  Preger.  Pp.  xzxi,  146.  Zeitschrift 
f tir  Eirchliche  Wissenschaft  Heft  X.  1888.  Einzehie  Hefte,  Mrk.  1. 
Leipzig :  Dorffling  &  Franke.  —  These  scraps  from  Luther  bring  the 
Reformer  personally  before  us  in  a  great  variety  of  lights.  They  are  also 
important  sources  of  information  respecting  the  theological  and  political 
opinions  of  his  day.  We  call  attention  to  a  well-made  article  in  the 
above-named  zeitschrift,  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  prove  the  de- 
pendency of  morality  on  religion  by  showing  the  defectiveness  of  morality 
without  religion.  Although  nothing  is  proved,  much  is  exhibited  and 
much  more  suggested. 

Carrierre,  Moriz.  Jesus  Christus  und  die  Wissenschaft  der  Oegen- 
taart.  Pp.  vi,  92.  Mrk.  1.80.  Leipzig :  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  —  Here  is  a 
strong,  earnest  testimony  not  only  to  the  unity  but  to  the  interdependence 
of  true  Christianity  and  true  science.  Though  the  author  is  neither  a 
preacher  nor  a  member  of  the  Guild,  he  gives  substantial  and  impressive 
instruction  in  the  field  of  practical  theology.  The  second  edition  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  on  the  first  The  book  is  in  every  way 
commendable. 

Kittel,  R.  Ghschichie  der  Hebrder,  1.  Halbband.  Quellenkunde  und 
Geschichte  bis  zum  Tode  Joshuas.  Pp.  xii,  282.  Theologische  Studien 
und  E^ritiken.  Eine  Zeitschrift  fUr  das  gesamte  Gebiet  der  Theologie. 
Erstes  Heft,  1889.  Gotha:  Friedrich  Andreas  Perthes.  —  Dr.  Eittel's 
history  is  attracting  much  attention.  He  has  recently  been  called  from  a 
Stuttgart  gymnasium  to  a  professorship  in  Breslan.  His  work  is  not  so 
much  a  history  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  history  of  histories  and  of  all  stories 
of  the  Hexateuch.  It  is  more  than  this.  \t  is  cautious,  sound  criticism 
of  criticisms.  The  author  recognizes  four  documentary  sources  of  the 
Hexateuch,  the  Jahvist,  the  Elohist,  the  Deuteronomist,  and  the  Priestly. 
Beyond  this  there  is  much  discussion  and  little  light  The  first  two 
documents  are  referred  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  the  third 
to  the  time  of  Manasseh,  and  the  fourth  to  a  period  not  later  than  that 
of  Solomon.  Dr.  Kittel  defends  the  historical  character  of  the  various 
documents  against  the  attacks  of  certain  critics.  To  him,  Abraham,  Jo- 
seph, and  Moses  are  not  myths,  but  men ;  the  descent  into  Egypt  the 
exodus  and  sojourn  at  Sinai,  not  fictions  but  facts.  The  work  is  exceedingly 
valuable,  not  only  as  giving  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  history  of 
this  period  but  also  as  showing  what  the  difficulties  really  are,  a  map  of 
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the  battle  ground,  the  different  forces  and  their  equipment.  The  ^  Stadien 
und  Eritiken,"  which  we  have  noted,  contains  pages  165-2069  a  remark- 
able piece  of  comparative  criticism.  The  three  recent  histories  of  Israel, 
those  of  Stade,  Renan,  and  Kittel,  are  brought  together,  in  review,  bj 
one  who  shows  himself  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  and  criticise  effec- 
tively. We  have  searched  long  for  such  books  as  these,  and  we  Diost 
heartily  reconm:iend  them. 

Thomasius,  Frof,  Dr.  O.  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  Darstellniig 
der  evangelisch-lutherischen  Dogmatik  vom  Mittelpunkte  der  Christologie 
ans.  Dritte  Auflage  nach  des  Yerfasser's  Tode  bearbeitet  von  Lie.  F.  F. 
Winter,  Erster  Band:  Die  Yoraussetzung  der  Christologie  und  die 
Person  des  MitUers.  Pp.  xii,  642.  Mrk.  9.  Zweiter  Band:  Das  Werk 
des  MitUers.  Pp.  vi,  622.  Mrk.  9.  Erlangen:  Andreas  Deichert  — 
Hiis  work  has  been  before  the  public  so  lonc^  and  its  character  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  call  attention  to  the  third  edition  whidi 
is  now  completed.  The  present  edition  shows  some  condensation,  some 
enlargement  We  have  two  volumes  instead  of  four,  as  formerly.  Tlie 
editor  has  improved  the  work  by  many  notes  on  recent  tendencies  with 
reference  to  the  ideas  of  Thomasius.  The  work  in  its  present  form  is 
dedicated  to  Drs.  G.  £.  Luthardt  and  F.  H.  R.  Frank. 

Lie  Orundlagen  des  ehristliehen  Glaubens  auf  Grund  von  France 
System  der  ehristliehen  Grewissheit,  dargestellt  von  J,  Ruling,  Pp.  iv, 
97.  Mrk.  1.80.  Erlangen  :  Andreas  Deichert.  —  Speaking  of  his  f  edlow- 
pastors  and  teachers  the  author  says :  *^  How  oft  have  I  heard  the 
complaint :  *  Truly  we  would  like  to  know  Frank's  Theology  if  the  work 
were  not  so  extensive  and  difficult.'  "  The  interests  of  positive  theology 
and  the  evangelical  church  in  view  of  the  rising  tide  of  Ritschlism  ia  also 
considered  as  a  demand  for  the  present  work.  The  work  of  abstraction 
has  been  aceompHshed  with  great  success.  The  author  thinks  that 
Frank's  system  furnishes  a  ''  strong  scientific  foundation  "  for  &ith.  It 
performs  three  great  services,  in  giving  important  conclusions  concerning 
our  inner  life,  reality  to  the  higher  disciplines  of  life,  and  the  true 
method  of  dealing  with  opponents. 

Gedanken  uber  Religion  und  religiose  Prchlenie.  Fine  DarsteUung 
und  Erumterung  Herbart'scher  AussprUehe  von  Ludwig  Sirumpell^ 
Professor  an  der  Universit&t  zu  Leipzig.  P^  viii,  242.  Leipzig :  Yerlag 
von  Greorg  Bohme.  —  Professor  StrUmpeU  is  a  philosopher  and  the 
author  of  philosophical  systems.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Herbart.  Fifty- 
five  years  ago  he  wrote  an  exposition  of  Herbart's  philosophy.  Our  hi^ 
expectations  are  nowhere  disappointed  in  this  present  work.  Thon^ 
the  author  insists  on  a  sharp  distinction  between  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical philosophy  he  finds  in  the  idea  of  God  the  centre  and  union  of 
all  true  knowledge.  "  All  men,"  said  the  father  of  poets,  ''  need  the 
gods.  That  is  true  to-day  and  true  in  a  higher  sense  Uum  the  old  father 
Uiought  it,"  page  13.  ''  Rational  grounds  of  faith  in  the  being  of  God,** 
*'  Specuktion  and  Religion,"  ''  Theology  and  Natural  PhUoeophy,"  '<  Hie 
physical  causes  out  of  which  religious  ideas  originate  and  develop  them* 
selves,"  are  but  few  of  the  points  that  are  clarified  in  the  discussion. 
The  spirit  of  the  work  is  healthful,  and  we  are  told  exactly  what  Her- 
bartianism  means  in  psychology,  in  ethics,  and  in  religion. 

Greschichte  des  Neutestamentlichen  Kanons,  von  Theodor  Zaka^ 
Professor  der  Theologie  in  Leipzig.  Erster  Band :  Das  Neue  Testa- 
ment vor  Origenes.    Erste  Halfte.      P|».   iv,   452.     Yerlag  von  An- 
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dreas  Deichert,  Erlangen.  Mrk.  12. — W©  welcome  heartilj  what 
promises  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  as  well  as  the  most  judicioas  and 
scholarly  history  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Former  works  on  this  subject  have  long  since  failed  to  respond  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  task  of  reinvesti- 
gating and  reconstructing  this  important  field  could  scarcely  have  jbiUen 
into  abler  hands  than  those  of  Professor  Zahn,  whose  work  on  kindred 
subjects  has  already  made  for  him  a  wide  reputation.  The  introduction, 
occupying  eighty-four  pages,  shows  that  a  master  hand  is  upon  the  work. 
The  author  considers  th^  the  alterations  which  the  New  Testament  has 
suffered  since  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  '*  stand  in  a  pretty  clear 
light."  The  crucial  period  in  the  history  of  the  Canon  is  well  defined, 
and  lies  between  the  years  174  and  217.  At  the  time  of  the  literary 
activity  of  Justin  (140-160  A.  D.)  it  is  clear  that  the  Church  had  no 
Canon,  but  at  the  time  when  Theophilus  and  IrensBus  wrote  against  the 
heretics  (180-190  A.  d.)  the  Church  had  a  Canon.  The  Canon  as  we 
now  have  it  was  probably  made  up  about  170  A.  D.  The  idea  that  there 
was  <'  a  Catholic  text  recension  is  a  phantom  which  vanishes  into  the  mist 
out  of  which  it  was  born."  At  this  time  the  Catholic  Church  was  the 
Christian  community  without  Romanistic  features,  and  the  four  Grospels 
were  made  the  source  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  teaching. 
"  The  New  Testament  and  the  turning  point  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries "  form  the  special  topic  of  the  present  volume.  It  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  that  there  were  Syriac,  Coptic, 
and  Latin  translations  of  the  New  Testament.  The  book  is  by  no  means 
'*  dry  reading."  The  author  has  succeeded  in  his  declared  aim  not  to 
furnish  '*  historical  dogpma,  but  a  piece  of  history  of  church  life,  and 
especially  of  Christian  culture."  That  specialists  in  the  same  field  should 
find  opportunity  for  difference  of  opinion  is  natural,  when  we  consider 
the  nature  of  the  period  in  question.  The  discussion  already  promises  a 
^^  temporal  immoii;ality  "  for  itself,  therefore  we  are  glad  that  Dr.  Zahn 
sends  us  about  our  business  fully  convinced  that  the  New  Testament 
Canon,  as  we  now  have  it,  lies  pretty  close  to  the  Apostolic  Church.  The 
author  intends  to  complete  his  work  in  three  volumes,  the  last  volume  to 
end  with  an  exhaustive  index  of  the  whole. 

Problems  aus  der  Christlichen  Ethik.  Von  Julius  Schiller,  Pp. 
vii,  116.  H.  Reuther's  Yerlagsbuchhandlung.  Berlin.  Mrk.  2.  —  This 
bright  little  book  merits  attention,  not  only  &om  its  matter,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  written  in  recognition  that  the  deepest  thought  of  our 
day  is  directed  to  ethics.  The  author  not  only  shows  that  he  has  mastered 
the  systems  of  such  writers  as  Rothe,  Wuttke,  Martensen,  and  Frank, 
but  that  he  himself  is  a  vigorous  thinker  among  such  ethical  problems  as 
concern  honor,  discipline,  vows  and  conscience.  The  chapters  on  '*  con- 
flict of  duties,"  and  '^  the  human  will "  are  very  suggestive.  The  book, 
though  dedicated  to  ministers,  will  be  stimulating  to  all. 

Ueber  Voretellung,  WiUe  und  HandhmgaJs  Elemente  der  Lehre  vom 
Verbreehen  und  von  der  Strafe.  Von  Paul  Biinger.  Pp.  iv,  269. 
Yerlag  von  J.  Guttentag  (D.  Collin).  Berlin  und  Leipzig.  Mrk.  6.  — 
As  indicated  in  the  title,  the  work  contains  three  chief  divisions.  The 
first  division  treats  of  perception  and  will  as  elements  of  subjective  de- 
merit ;  the  second,  of  the  sejf-determination  of  the  criminal  will  and  the 
law  of  causality ;  and  the  third,  of  conduct  and  the  unity  of  conduct  as 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  crime  and  punishment     These 
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three  essays  are  strictly  of  a  scientific  character,  and  are  worked  oat  in 
the  domain  of  criminal  law.  Taken  together,  they  develop  the  aathor*s 
theory  of  knowledge,  and  show  his  scientific  method  of  handling  these 
basal  ideas.  The  relation  in  which  stand,  in  a  competent  person,  per- 
ception and  will  on  the  one  hand,  and  volition  and  conduct  on  the  other, 
are  made  clear  and  fixed  principles  in  the  author's  doctrine  of  crime  and 
punishment.  This  work  is  complete  in  itself,  and  though  written  for 
jurists  is  of  great  value  to  sociologists  who  busy  themselves  with  the  roots 
of  conduct  and  ethical  problems. 

Die  Entstehung  der  netUestamentliehen  Hirtenbriefe.  Bin  Yersuch 
von  Dr.  Friedrich  Hermann  Hesse,  vorm.  Professor  der  Theologie  in 
Giessen.  Pp.  vii,  340.  C.  A.  Kaemmerer :  Halle  a.  S.  Mrk.  6.  —  It 
is  now  fourteen  years  since  Holtzmann's  "  Elxposition  of  the  Pastoral 
Letters  "  appeared.  During  this  time  so  much  has  been  done  in  early 
church  history  and  criticism  that  a  reexamination  of  these  letters  {^aces 
them  in  a  somewhat  different  light.  The  extreme  claims  of  Baur  and 
Ewald  are  no  longer  tenable.  "Die  letters  are  not  to  be  rejected,  upon 
any  ground,  but  must  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  rules  for  different 
bishops,  and  reflecting  various  phases  and  times  of  church  life.  These 
documents,  while  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other,  certainly 
contain  ''pure  Pauline  matter."  The  author  thinks  that  the  critical 
theology  has  had  its  day,  and  that  it  will  soon  find  that  it  is  only  worrying 
itself  with  moonshine  (Katzengold).  To  enter  at  all  into  the  author's 
learned  and  keen  criticism  would  necessitate  a  transcription  of  many 
striking  and  powerful  passages.  The  first  chapter  opens  the  field,  and 
shows  clearly  its  problems  as  well  as  the  relation  of  tiie  three  letters  to 
each  other.  The  second  chapter  resolves  the  letters  into  their  original 
parts,  giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  each  l^ter. 
The  tlurd  chapter  is  an  attempt  to  determine  the  time  of  composition. 
Dr.  Hesse  has  brought  into  his  discussion  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
and  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  to  the  great  majority  of  scholars 
this  last  exposition  of  the  pastoral  letters  is  also  the  best. 

Die  Enttvickelungsgesetze  der  Menschheit.  Eine  social-philosophische 
Studie  von  Paul  Weisengriin.  Pp.  iv,  253.  Otto  Wigand.  Leipzig. 
Mrk.  4.  —  This  study  f aUs  into  two  independent  parts.  The  first  and 
more  important,  pp.  16-228,  is  an  examination  of  the  laws  of  human 
development  without  any  attempt  at  generalization.  The  second  part  is 
of  much  narrower  compass,  and  contains  suggestions  which,  as  the  author 
says,  *'  stand  in  need  of  a  broad  empirical  basis."  The  object  of  the  work 
is  to  make  plain  and  clear  up  the  way  to  the  solution  of  social  problems. 
The  arrogance  and  dogmatism  of  those  who  would  turn  all  philosophy 
into  natural  science  is  indicated,  and  the  various  foundations  upon  which 
naturalists  build  their  different  ethical  theories  show  that  the  creeds  of 
science  outnumber  those  of  Christendom.  The  author's  own  theory  is, 
that  empiricism  is  the  method  and  political  economy  the  field  of  the  most 
fruitful  labor.  ''  The  history  of  an  epoch,"  he  says,  "  lies  not  in  its 
philosophy  but  in  its  economy."  Comte*s  system,  ''the  influence  of 
which  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  confessedly  very  great," 
forms  the  starting  point  of  the  investigation.  Having  passed  in  review 
the  theories  of  Comte,  Hegel,  Hartmann,  Benan,  Buckle,  and  Taine, 
the  "  economic  materifdism  "  of  Carl  Marx  is  carefully  considered  and 
compared  with  Taine's  view.  It  is  this  "  economic  materialism  "  that 
the  author  would  bring  into  favor  by  showing  its  empiric  foundations. 
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Here  Hegel  is  tamed  to  the  only  service  which  seems  left  for  him  in 
Germany,  <*  die  Quantitftt  schlagt  in  die  Qualitat"  There  are  few  books 
that  bring  into  view  so  many  social  theories,  or  by  its  own  theory  antago- 
nizes current  opinions  at  so  many  points.  To  those  who  are  looking  for 
the  ethical  yalue  of  political  or  social  economy  this  work  will  be  of  special 
osefolness.  It  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  student  of  current  con- 
troversy. 

MoralphHosophie  gemeinverstdndlich  dargesteUt  von  Georg  von 
Gizgcki.  Pp.  viii,  546.  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Friedrich.  Leipzig. 
Mrk.  4.  —  On  the  title-page  is  written  a  sentence  from  John  Locke : 
*'  Morality  b  the  proper  science  and  concern  of  all  mankind."  In  the 
introduction  the  author  recognizes  his  indebtedness  to  Bain,  Coit,  Salter, 
Sidgwick,  and  Spencer,  and  conceives  moral  philosophy  as  scientific  and 
practical.  In  the  development  of  the  scheme  neidier  the  influence  of 
Sidgwick  nor  Spencer  is  discoverable.  The  author  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  evolution  of  ethics.  Dr.  Gizycki  recognizes  the  real  centre  of 
ethical  discussion,  and  gives  166  pages  to  the  subject  of  religion  and 
morality.  The  conclusion  is  that  neither  religion  nor  metaphysics  has 
anything  to  do  with  ethics.  Dog^matism  is  met  with  dog^matism ;  Mauds- 
ley  is  thrust  against  Luther,  and  the  verdict  is  made  to  rest  with  the  more 
dogmatic.  We  cannot  allow  Locke*s  name  to  stand  on  the  title-page 
wiUiout  remarking  that  he  always  protested  against  the  divorcement  of 
religion  and  mor^ty,  and  made  the  Deity  the  foundation  and  source  of 
both.  (^^  Essay  Concerning  the  Human  Understanding,"  4,  3,  18,  and 
4,  10,  7.)  Professor  Gizycki's  book  is  one  of  much  value  to  the  student 
of  ethics.  It  presents  views  and  positions  with  great  effect  and  clear- 
ness ;  vievrs  which  cannot  be  ignored  but  must  be  reckoned  with.  Though 
the  author  is  as  great  a  physical  si^erer  as  ever  Heine  or  Hartmann  ; 
as  much  a  Crerman  as  Schopenhauer  or  FrauenstHdt,  there  is  no  tinge  of 
pessimism  in  his  work.  The  strictures  on  the  ethical  views  of  Schopen- 
hauer are  keen  and  conclusive.  Pessimism  is  a  product  of  over-expecta- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  isolation  from  active  human  life  on  the  other. 
The  work  shows  the  author*s  familiarity  with  recent  ethical  theory,  and 
also  abounds  in  valuable  reference  and  suggestion. 

Esther,  Die  semitische  Unmoral  im  Kampfe  wider  Stoat  und 
Kirche,  von  G,  Radenhausen.  Pp.  viii,  258.  Leipzig :  E.  Thiele.  Mrk.  2. 
Sind  die  Juden  wirklich  das  auserwahlte  Yolk  ?  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Lichtung 
der  Judenfrage,  von  Franz  Delitzsch.  64.  Mrk.  1.  Leipzig  Instituta 
Judaica.  —  The  Jewish  question  in  Germany  b  one  of  the  most  perma- 
nent and  perplexing  of  the  many  social  and  political  problems.  The 
two  works  we  have  mentioned  are  the  latest  contributions  to  this  '^  ques- 
tion of  the  continent,"  and  they  both  come  from  earnest,  scholarly  men. 
Whether  the  problem  at  bottom  is  racial  or  institutional  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Tlie  latter  position  is  here  emphasized,  but  the  former  often 
gets  into  the  foreground.  '^  Esther  "  is  a  strong  polemic,  against  the 
Jews,  built  out  of  historical  matter,  which  is  made  to  show  that  morally 
and  economically  the  Jew  has  been  hostile  to  any  government  under 
which  he  has  sojourned,  from  that  in .  Eden  to  the  present  time.  The 
Jew  says:  **Our  nationality  is  that  of  our  fathers;  we  recognize  no 
other.  We  dwell  in  foreign  lands,  but  cannot  interest  ourselves  in  the 
shifting  affairs  of  their  peoples."  From  a  careful  survey  we  understand 
that  the  whole  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  is  6,300,000,  of  which 
5,400,000  are  in  Europe.     The  author  furnishes  us  with  a  vast  amount 
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of  material  and  a  review  of  ihe  various  theories  that  are  advanced.  The 
work  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  this  question  in 
its  breadthy  spirit,  and  importance.  The  work  of  Professor  Delituch  is 
in  quite  another  spirit  Himself  a  member  of  the  Jewish  race  and  a 
thorough  Christian,  he  recognizes  that  the  Jews  regard  themselvee  as 
higher  and  better  than  other  men,  and  hence  the  anti-Semitic  feeling. 
That  Christians  should  entertain  this  feeling  is  a  reproach.  It  is  a  law 
of  history  that  courses  of  development  originate  in  some  highly  endowed 
personality.  Such  was  Abraham  ;  such  was  Moses.  "  The  soid  of  Moeee 
was  the  laboratory  of  the  choice  of  Israel."  In  fine,  the  error  of  the 
Jews  to-day  is  exactly  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ :  they  do  not 
grasp  the  real  meaning  of  their  own  history,  the  meaning  of  the  law  and 
Uie  prophets.  The  shortest  way  to  dispose  of  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
questions,  is  for  Christians  to  become  Christians  in  the  treatment  of  their 
fellow-men. 

Mattoon  M,  Curtis^  M.  A* 
Leipzig,  GKKMAinr. 
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THE    GOSPEL  MIKACLES   AND   HISTORICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Does  historical  science  reject  the  gospel  miracles  ?  Upon  the 
answer  we  give  this  question  must  depend  our  opinion  of  the  fair- 
ness of  a  recent  famous  attack  upon  Christianity,  tjiat  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 

Her  argument  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  modem  historical 
science  has  declared  the  gospels  unworthy  of  credence  in  so  far  as 
they  contain  accounts  of  miracles.  It  may  be  formulated  thus : 
Students  of  history  have  fashioned  trustworthy  tests  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  ancient  narratives.  Some  of  them  have  applied  those 
tests  to  the  gospels,  and  claim  to  have  found  that  those  narratives 
are  untrustworthy,  at  least  in  their  ascription  of  supernatural 
powers  to  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  those  who  respect  the  pro- 
cesses and  conclusions  of  historical  science  must  withhold  credence 
from  the  gospel  miracles,  and  keep  aloof  from  a  religion  which 
demands  that  Jesus  Christ  be  recognized  as  a  superhuman  being. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  fair  summary  of  the  ai^ument  wrought  into 
^^  Eobert  Elsmere,"  and  more  fully  stated  in  Mrs.  Ward's  article 
in  the  '^ Nineteenth  Century"  for  March,  entitled  '^The  New 
Reformation." 

The  magazine  article,  to  be  sure,  deals  chiefly  with  the  attitude 
of  German  historical  theology  towards  the  miraculous.  But  as  it 
claims  this  theology  to  be  the  only  scientific  one,  the  only  one  which 
fairly  applies  to  the  Christian  documents  the  methods  of  modem 
historical  investigation,  its  argument  is  identical  with  that  so 
cleverly  stated  in  the  novel. 

Copjriglit,  1889,  bj  Hooavrow,  Miviun  A  Oo. 
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It  is  an  excellent  ai^oment,  provided  the  assumptions  on  which 
it  rests  are  true.  The  historical  science  of  our  century  has  made 
large  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past.  Its  methods  have 
been  carefully  elaborated  and  severely  tested.  Educated  and 
thoughtful  men  cannot  but  respect  its  conclusions.  If  it  declares 
that  the  gospels  are  essentially  untrustworthy,  if  it  says  that  cer- 
tain of  their  statements,  which  Christians  have  believed  to  contain 
unique  and  especially  God-revealing  facts,  do  not  deserve  credence, 
then  every  fair-minded  and  intelligent  Christian  must  find  in  the 
assertion  a  reason  for  inquiring  whether  his  faith  be  not  vain. 

I  make  no  assumption  as  to  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  Whether 
Christianity,  in  case  the  gospels  could  not  meet  the  tests  applied 
by  modem  historians  to  other  ancient  narratives,  could  make  a 
convincing  argument  for  itself,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask.  It  may 
be  frankly  owned  that  its  lack  of  historical  proof  would  greatly 
embarrass  its  efforts  to  win  educated  mind.  We  Christians  noiust 
admit  that  our  religion  has  a  price  to  pay  in  our  day  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  rooted  in  uniquely  impressive  facts,  — the  neces- 
sity of  showing  men,  trained  in  scrutinizing  the  records  of  the 
past,  good  proofs  that  these  are  facts. 

But  if  Mrs.  Ward's  assumption  be  not  true,  of  course  her 
argument  has  absolutely  no  value.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  true. 
The  minor  premise  of  the  argument,  ^^  historical  students  have 
pronounced  the  gospels  untrustworthy  in  so  far  as  they  tell  of 
miraculous  events  or  actions,"  I  believe  to  be  an  erroneous  and 
misleading  statement.  I  think  that  it  can  be  shown,  and  I  write 
in  the  hope  of  showing,  that  the  view  taken  by  historical  science 
of  the  credibility  of  the  gospels  is  not  that  which  Mrs.  Ward 
thinks  it  to  be,  but  the  contrary  one. 

I  willingly  follow  her  to  Germany  to  find  the  result  of  his- 
torical examination  of  the  documents.  The  century  of  patient, 
truth-loving  study  given  the  gospels  as  historical  documents,  by 
German  scholars,  entitles  them  to  the  credit  of  leading  and  repre- 
senting modem  historical  science  in  this  most  important  depart- 
ment of  investigation.     To  what  conclusions  have  they  come? 

I  mean,  of  course,  the  scholars  who  have  given  themselves  to 
gospel  criticism.  It  is  with  the  result  of  their  investigations  that 
the  present  discussion  has  to  do.  A  cardinal  principle  of  modem 
historical  science,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said,  is  to  study  the  earliest 
written  sources  of  knowledge  respecting  the  period  under  inves- 
tigation. These  sources  are  our  most  important  witnesses  oon- 
oeming  the  facts  sought,  and  the  first  step  towards  gaining  them 
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is  to  find  out  the  value  and  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses.  I 
may  mention  Sanke  and  Mr.  Freeman  as  conspicuously  illustrat- 
ing this  feature  of  sound  historical  method.  The  object  of  our 
present  inquiry  is  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  our  prime  sources  are 
the  earliest  records  of  that  life.  How  long  after  its  close  were 
they  written,  and  by  whom?  Do  they  contain  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses  ?  if  so,  of  presumably  honest  and  well-informed 
ones?  This  is  the  scientific  way  of  approaching  the  question  of 
the  historicity  of  the  gospel  miracles.  The  trained  historian  says, 
^^  These  ancient  documents  are  the  best  authority  the  ages  bring 
to  me  as  regards  Jesus'  career ;  I  must  know  what  they  are,  and 
use  them."  Baur,  for  example,  owned  that  Strauss's  procedure, 
in  not  having  built  his  ^^  Leben  Jesu  "  upon  a  thorough  criticism 
of  the  gospels,  was  unhistorical.  This  admission  from  the  great 
Tubingen  critic  amounts  to  a  proof  that  no  theory  of  Christ's 
person  and  work  can  have  scientific  standing  which  does  not  rest 
upon  a  sound  explanation  of  these  writings  as  documents. 

German  theologians  (to  their  honor  be  it  spoken)  found  this 
out  a  century  ago,  and  set  themselves  to  seeking  the  origin  and 
the  date  of  the  gospels.  The  first  three,  from  their  manifestly 
earlier  date,  as  well  as  from  their  dose  mutual  relations,  received 
special  study,  and  our  present  ai^ument  will  be  served  if  we 
confine  our  attention  to  this  part  of  the  work.  It  was  very  faith- 
fully prosecuted.  One  has  only  to  look  into  the  many  volumes 
dealing  with  the  ^^  synoptic  problem,"  from  Eichhom  to  Weiss,  to 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  love  of  truth,  the  patience,  and  the 
ingenuity  which  characterize  the  Oerman  mind.  The  inquiry  was 
conducted,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  in  a  strictly  historical  spirit 
The  question  asked  was  not  what  is  the  most  edifying  view  con- 
cerning these  writings,  but  what  are  they  ?  What  theories  of 
their  date  and  genesis  best  account  for  their  own  phenomena, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  testimony  borne  to  them  by  the 
earliest  Christian  writers,  and  with  the  facts  of  early  Christi- 
anity? 

My  present  purpose  does  not  require  a  description  of  the  way 
by  which  these  questions  were  approached,  nor  of  the  successive 
steps  taken  towards  a  definitive  answer. 

To  say  that  the  various  hypotheses  advanced  were  not  arbitrary 
conjectures,  but  sober  and  reasonable,  if  not  always  sufficient, 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  considered,  and  that  each  has,  on 
the  whole,  given  help  toward  the  solution  of  the  great  problem,  is 
only  cheerfully  to  assent  to  Mrs.  Ward's  praise  of  German  his- 
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torical  theology  as  truly  scientific  What  are  the  resnlts  of  the 
discussion?  It  has  brought  the  most  important  specialists  to 
these  conclusions :  That  Mark  is  earlier  than  Matthew  and  Luke ; 
that  this  gospel  was  made  out  of  the  apostolic  tradition  furnished 
the  writer  by  Peter,  as  was  testified  to  Papias  by  a  contemporary 
of  the  apostles;^  that  our  first  gospel  contains  a  large  part  of 
the  collection  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  said  by  Papias  to  have  been 
made  by  the  apostle  Matthew,  besides  much  material  taken  from 
Mark,  and  some  from  other  sources ;  that  Luke  is  made  up  of  ma- 
terial taken  from  the  Matthew  collection,  from  Mark,  and  from 
other  sources,  written  or  oral.  The  date  of  Matthew  and  Mark  is 
set  at  about  70  A.  D. ;  that  of  Luke  several  years,  by  some  even  a 
score  of  years,  later.  These  positions  are  held  by  Holzmann  and 
Weiss,  the  two  leading  New  Testament  critics  of  Germany  at  the 
present  time,  and  by  many  other  influential  scholars,  of  whom  I 
may  name  Meyer,  —  the  late  commentator,  —  Bitschl,  Benss, 
Wendt.  There  is  important  dissent,  but  as  regards  the  age  of  the 
gospels  and  their  composition,  not  enough  to  make  me  hesitate  to 
say  that  German  theology  finds  all  the  three  to  have  been  essen- 
tially made  up  of  the  recollection  of  Christ's  companions. 

Let  us  see  what  this  means  as  regards  the  miracles.  Let  us 
take  the  second  gospel,  which  the  leading  New  Testament  schol- 
ars of  Germany  regard  as  the  oldest.  Does  it  attribute  miracu- 
lous powers  to  Christ  ?  I  need  not  say  that  it  does ;  that  it  not 
only  ascribes  this  and  that  mighty  work  to  Him,  but  that  it  repre- 
sents his  life  as  largely  devoted  to  working  miracles,  and  his 
career  as  in  great  measure  shaped  by  his  practice  of  working 
them.  The  picture  of  Christ's  opening  ministry  given  by  our 
Evangelist  is  that  of  the  astonishing  unfolding  of  supernatural 
powers  accompanying  and  enforcing  Jesus'  teaching.  Then  fol- 
lows a  series  of  incidents  illustrating  the  beginning  of  the  Phari- 
saic opposition  to  his  work.  Of  these  incidents  one  half  are 
supernatural  cures  wrought  by  Jesus.  Then  follows  the  main 
section  of  the  gospel,  delineating  Jesus'  work,  as  from  its  begin- 
ning of  promise  and  of  trouble  it  goes  on  in  growing  fullness  of 
power,  convincing  his  disciples  of  his  Messiahship,  and  preparing 
the  catastrophe  of  his  death.  We  have  here  something  more  than 
testimony  to  a  number  of  miracles ;  we  have  the  representation 
of  a  life  habitually  exercising  supernatural  powers.  We  cannot 
separate  Jesus'  character,  as  portrayed  in  the  narrative,  from  his 
miracles,  for  the  character  reveals  itself  largely  in  the  working  of 
^  Weiss  thinks  that  Mark  also  used  the  Matthew  dooument. 
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the  miracles,  and  in  meeting  consequenoes  flowing  from  working 
them. 

This,  according  to  historical  science,  is  the  Jesus  whom  the 
apostle  Peter  described  to  the  author  of  the  second  gospel.  The 
mythical  explanation  of  Strauss  is,  then,  plainly  an  impossible  one. 
The  apostles  must  have  seen  a  worker  of  miracles  in  Jesus. 

Am  I  drawing  inferences  from  the  teachings  of  historical  sci- 
ence and  calling  them  its  utterance  ?  No.  I  am  repeating  what 
historical  science  says  through  its  leading  representatives.  Dr. 
Julius  Holzmann,  a  critic  certainly  free  from  a  bias  in  favor  of 
orthodoxy,  who  does  not  believe  that  John  wrote  the  fourth  gospel, 
nor  that  Paul  wrote  the  Colossian  nor  Ephesian  epistles,  nor  that 
the  epistles  of  James  and  Peter  were  written  by  the  authors  assigned 
them  in  the  N.  T.  canon,  says :  ^  — 

"  Accounts  of  miracles  coDStitute  the  substance  of  the  synoptic  narra- 
tive to  such  a  degree  that,  when  they  are  all  taken  away  from  it,  the  com- 
position presents  no  recognizable  plan,  no  intelligible  delineation.  To 
Ewald  and  Weisse,  before  all  others,  belongs  the  credit  of  showing  us 
the  miracle  as  a  daily  task,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Evangelists  as  steadily 
giving  himself  to  this  work ;  and  of  having  made  us  see  that  a  Messiah 
must  have  done  just  such  daily  work.  Yes,  He  is  presented  to  ns  in  the 
gospels  as  following  this  calling,  and  only  in  connection  with  it  do  we  get 
the  peculiar  traits  of  character  which  these  writings  ascribe  to  Him.  If 
the  original,  sharply-outlined  personality  which  we  think  we  find  in  them 
is  not  an  illusion,  then  a  cahn  inquirer  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  just  the  miracles,  showing  as  they  do  Christ  in  his  indi- 
viduality of  speech  and  conduct,  which  give  us  his  character ;  or,  to  put 
it  differentiy,  that  those  very  traits,  whose  surprising  combination  in  a 
single  character  presents  the  highest  kind  of  historical  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  that  character,  have  only  come  to  us  in  the  closest,  the  most 
indissoluble  connection  with  the  accounts  of  miracles.  The  historian  who 
tiiinks  himself  justified  in  indiscriminately  rejecting  the  latter,  and  ascrib- 
ing historical  reality  to  the  so  clearly  drawn  portrait  of  Jesus,  would 
pluck  and  enjoy  ripe  fruit  from  trees  which  he  says  do  not  exist  Such 
an  one's  conclusions  are  less  convincing  than  the  more  consistent  negations 
of  those  who  put  into  fable  land  not  only  the  apples  of  Hesperides,  but  also 
the  garden  in  which  they  grew.  Unless  daily  miracles  of  healing  are  ad- 
mitted, there  is  absolutely  no  gospel  history ;  he  who  removes  these  from 
the  narrative  takes  away  all  the  food  from  Uie  table  to  which  he  invites 
guests,  and  leaves  absolutely  nothing  more  to  be  enjoyed." 

Admit  that  Christ  wrought  many  miracles,  or  own  that  we 
do  not  know  what  sort  of  person  He  was,  is  the  choice  pre- 
^  Die  Synoplisdken  Evangelien  p.  509. 
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sented  by  historical  soienoe  to  this  leader  of  free  criticism.  The 
alternative  which  he  feels  bound  to  take  is  inferable  from  onr 
quotation.  He  says  elsewhere  that  he  believes  the  two  oldest  gos- 
pels to  have  been  written  within  forty  years  of  Christ's  death,  and 
that  the  core  of  each  was  written  down  a  decade  earlier,  and  there- 
fore holds  that  the  Christ  they  present  was  the  ^*  Jesus  of  histoiy." 
To  resolve  the  oldest  part  of  these  narratives  into  myth  would 
require,  he  says,  their  being  as  many  centuries  later  than  Christ 
as  they  are  years.  ^^  For  the  early  history  of  Bome  to  appear  to 
Livy  in  a  series  of  splendid  mythical  pictures  was  as  natural,  in 
view  of  the  distance  from  it  at  which  he  lived,  as  it  is  onhistorical 
and  arbitrary  to  assume  that  a  similar  thing  took  place  here,  where 
we  have  to  do  with  a  light  which  blazed  out  in  the  year  80,  and  % 
literary  reflection  of  it  belonging  to  the  year  60."  ^ 

Weiss,  who  works  in  the  same  field  with  the  same  methods,  and 
certainly  with  equal  ability,  reaches,  I  need  hardly  say,  similar 
oonclusions.  Myth  and  legend,  he  believes,  are  shown  by  good 
historical  reasons  to  have  had  no  considerable,  if  any,  influence  in 
forming  our  gospels.  Apart  from  very  scanty  time  limits,  the 
nature  of  the  gospel  miracles  shows  Strauss's  theory  of  their  origin 
to  be  an  impossible  one.  I  must  not  even  sunmiarize  Weiss's  aUe 
argument.  My  purpose  only  permits  my  saying  that  he  finds 
the  testimony  to  Christ's  mighty  works  irrefragable,  and  that  he 
holds  that  we  may,  as  believers  in  God,  believe  them  to  have  been 
wrought  by  supernatural  force,  since  history  can  take  no  exception 
to  our  theistic  view  of  the  world.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  living  New  Testament  scholar, —  one  whose  fidelity  to 
sound  historical  method  only  unscholarly  prejudice  will  deny  on 
the  ground  that  this  method  usually  brings  him  to  conservative 
results.^ 

German  historical  theology,  then,  accepts  the  gospel  miracles, 
if  its  workmen  best  qualified  to  represent  it  here  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  it.     I  do  not  say  that  it  accepts  all  of  them.     Weiae 

1  Holzmann  is  much  less  confident  now  than  in  1863  that  an  original  Mtrk 
itnderlies  onr  second  gospeL  This  change  of  view  probably  makes  some  mod- 
ification of  the  above  statement  necessary  to  its  exact  correspondence  with  his 
present  thinking.  That  the  change  woald  be  so  slight  as  not  to  modify  the  opin- 
ion it  expresses,  may  be  inferred  from  his  holding  that  our  present  Marie  wai 
written  at  about  70,  and  that  Matthew's  LogiOf  which  as  explicitly  ascribes  mi^ 
aoles  to  Christ,  was  written  at  about  60. 

*  Mrs.  Ward  makes  a  strange  mistake,  in  the  Nmeteenih  Century  article,  is 
classing  Weiss  with  those  who  opposed  Baur  in  the  dogmatic  field.  His  pub- 
lications all  belong  to  New  Testament  exegesis  and  criticism. 
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thinks  that  the  tradition  may  not  be  free  from  error.  Holzmann 
suspects  that  the  proof  of  an  important  class  of  the  miracles  may 
be  defective.  Whether  they  are  right  as  historical  scholars  in  these 
conclusions,  is  not  to  our  purpose.  The  essential  matter  is,  that 
they  admit  the  claim  of  the  gospels  that  Christ  wrought  miracles 
to  be  historically  established. 

Let  me  g^ard  against  a  misunderstanding.  I  would  not  repre- 
sent Holzmann  as  owning  that  the  miraculoti^nesa  of  these  works 
of  Christ  is  proved  by  the  evidence  supporting  the  gospels.  He 
would  not  admit  this,  for  he  does  not  believe  that  historical  proof 
can  show  any  act  to  be  due  to  supernatural  power,  since  it  cannot 
produce  the  hidden  causes  of  events.  In  this  case  it  has  done  all 
it  can  when  it  has  shown  that  Jesus  did  unparalleled  things,  claim- 
ing that  He  did  them  through  special  help  from  God,  and  making 
his  disciples  believe  that  the  claim  was  valid.  For  further  infor- 
mation as  to  the  nature  of  these  events,  he  would  say,  one  must  go 
to  another  teacher  than  historical  science.  If  he  be  a  theist,  let 
him  find  in  his  theism  an  explanation  for  them.  If  he  be  an 
atheist,  let  him  find  an  explanation  for  them,  if  he  can,  in  natural 
causes.  History  is  neither  theistic  nor  atheistic,  since  it  only 
studies  the  chain  of  human  events,  leaving  to  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion the  task  of  explaining  their  underlying  causes. 

Has  this  important  witness,  then,  gone  too  far  with  his  testi- 
mony, and  injured  the  side  which  summoned  him  ?  No.  He  says 
that  historical  science  does  all  it  can  to  support  the  belief  in  mira- 
cles. It  gives  us  occurrences  unlike  other  human  events,  and  rea- 
sonable from  the  religious  point  of  view,  and  leaves  our  religious 
faith  to  ascribe  them  to  special  divine  agency.  But  Mrs.  Ward 
says  that  it  forbids  our  believing  that  the  events  happened ;  that 
the  witnesses  were  probably  deluded. 

If  I  were  to  go  outside  the  circle  of  those  German  theologians 
whose  testimony  as  to  the  matter  in  hand  is  decisive,  because  of 
their  special  knowledge,  I  would  name  Bitschl  and  Hamack  as 
especially  competent  to  speak  for  contemporary  German  historical 
science.  Both  of  them  regard  the  gospel  miracles  as  established 
facts,  while  ascribing  to  historical,  testimony  the  same  limitations 
assigned  to  it  by  Holzmann.  I  may  quote  what  Hamack  (whom 
Mrs.  Ward  will  own  to  be  a  representative  teacher)  says  as  to  the 
matter :  ^  ^^  Jesus  proved  his  kingship  during  his  earthly  life  by 
the  mighty  works  g^ven  him  to  do."  To  this  statement  is  ap- 
pended the  following  explanatory  note :  ^^  The  historian  is  not  in 
>  Dogmenge$chichte,  L  60. 
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a  condition  to  rely  upon  a  miracle  as  an  absolutely  established  his- 
torical event,  for  in  so  doing  he  gives  up  that  view  of  things  on  which 
all  historical  investigation  depends.  Every  separate  miracle  re- 
mains historically  entirely  uncertain,  and  summing  up  uncertain 
things  can  never  lead  to  a  certainty.  But  if,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  historian  becomes  convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  did  extraordinaiy 
things,  in  the  strict  sense  miraculoue^  it  is  because  he  refers  these, 
on  account  of  a  moral  and  religious  influence  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  this  person,  to  a  supernatural  power  possessed  by 
Him.     This  conclusion  belongs  to  the  realm  of  religious  faith." 

That  is  to  say,  the  miracle,  viewed  as  such,  lies  outside  histor- 
ical proof.  But  history  ascribes  to  Jesus  Christ  deeds  of  unique 
power,  in  which  one  who  has  felt  his  spiritual  influence  will  see 
miracles.  To  the  reasonableness  of  this  view  of  them,  histoiy 
makes  no  objection.  The  Christian  historian  ascribes  miracles  to 
Jesus,  and  he  is  not  less  a  historian  for  being  a  Christian. 

Am  I  leaning  too  heavily  upon  the  results  of  special  studies  in 
gospel  criticism  ?  No  doubt  I  am,  if  Mrs.  Ward's  way  of  viewing 
the  question  at  issue  be  the  correct  one.  She  thinks  that  the  truth 
about  the  gospel  miracles  cannot  be  found  out  by  studying  the 
Christian  documents  and  their  origin.  ^  Theologians  have  gone 
wrong  in  isolating  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  from  the  rest  of 
history.  Westcott  has  shown  himself  ^^  scholastic  "  in  not  put- 
ting the  gospel  miracles  beside  the  accounts  of  supernatural  events 
recorded  in  other  ancient  literatures,  and  deciding  on  their  truth- 
fulness in  the  light  given  by  the  comparison.  The  Grerman  theo- 
logians, or  rather  the  scientific  ones  among  them,  have  studied 
Christianity  from  its  beginnings  down,  in  its  connections  with  the 
world's  life  and  thought,  and  have  applied  to  its  phenomena  tests 
obtained  by  a  large  study  of  comparative  religion,  and  so  have 
learned  how  to  interpret  them.' 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  misunderstood  the  method  of 
these  scientific  and  admirable  Germans.  Among  historical  theo- 
logians they  are  especially  renowned  as  specialists,  as  thorough  stu- 
dents of  the  Christian  facts  in  their  immediate  environment 
^^  Beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  is  a  command  to  the  Christian  student 
which  they,  at  any  rate,  have  faithfully  observed.  While  they 
have  believed  that  Christianity,  to  be  fully  imderstood,  must  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  world's  contemporaneous  life,  they 
also  hold  that  its  peculiar  facts  must  be  found  out  by  studying 
them  in  their  own  historic  setting.  To  know  that  Life  which  origi- 
nated Christianity,  they  would  say,  we  must  go  to  those  who  lived 
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nearest  to  it,  and  find  what  they  say  about  it,  and  how  much 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  their  testimony.  We  cannot  decide 
what  its  characteristics  were  by  applying  general  maxims  gained 
from  historical  study.  Every  career  is  in  some  respects  unique ; 
the  known  influence  of  this  one  would  justify  us  in  thinking  it 
most  unique  of  all.  Let  us  see  if  we  have  competent  witnesses  to 
its  distinctive  traits  ;  and  if  we  find  that  we  have,  let  us  ask  from 
them  what  those  traits  are.  This  is  the  method  of  German  the- 
ology. Holzmann,  or  Weiss,  or  Hamack  would  think  it  unscien- 
tific to  drop  the  gospels  and  go  to  comparative  theology  for  an 
estimate  of  the  real  nature  of  the  mighty  works  ascribed  to  Jesus. 
If  Westcott  is  "  scholastic,"  they  are  so,  too. 

Hamack,  whom  Mrs.  Ward  regards  as  of  her  way  of  viewing 
historic  method,  said  lately  in  an  American  weekly,  that  the  student 
of  church  history  starts  with  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  a  person  unlike 
all  others.  In  the  "  Contemporary  "  article  which  Mrs.  Ward 
quotes,  but,  as  I  think,  fails  to  understand,  he  says :  ^*  It  was  God's 
providence  that  so  guided  the  development  of  the  Soman  Empire 
that  it  resulted  in  that  wonderful  covenant  between  Christianity 
and  the  ancient  world  which  endured  nearly  1500  years.  When 
it  had  done  its  work,  when  the  time  was  accomplished,  the  covenant 
was  dissolved,  and  it  could  be  dissolved,  because  the  Church  in 
her  New  Testament  possessed  Scriptures  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  covenant  because  they  are  older  than  it.  Here  lies 
the  abiding  value  of  the  New  Testament.**     (Italics  ours.) 

That  is,  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  the  prime  and  abiding 
source  of  Christian  knowledge.  This  is,  of  course,  because  they 
contain  the  record  of  the  unique  Life  and  of  its  immediate  effects. 
To  them  we  must  always  go  to  find  what  Christianity  is.  We 
find  it  to  be  Christ,  the  Christ  whose  character  shines  with  majes- 
tic beauty  through  the  incidents  they  narrate,  the  Jesus  of  history, 
the  Christ  of  faith. 

Unless  I  misunderstand  Hamack  Q^  Contemporary  Review," 
August,  1886),  he  thinks  that  the  explanation  of  the  gospel  mira* 
des  lies  in  the  historical  position  occupied  by  the  gospels. 

Edward  Young  Hincks. 
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JESUIT  ETHICS. 

EvEBT  great  organization,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  seems 
liable  to  pass  through  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  its  vital 
purpose  controls  all  its  machinery,  and  subdues  this  into  service- 
able flexibility.  In  the  second  stage,  the  organization  has  de- 
veloped a  strong  disposition  to  demean  itself  as  if  its  mere 
existence,  the  mere  manipulation  of  its  instrumentalities,  would 
accomplish  the  vital  end  for  which  it  has  been  constituted.  It 
rests  upon  the  great  achievements  of  the  past,  and  assumes  that 
nothing  else  than  itself  is  capable  of  accomplishing  similar  results 
in  the  future.  Those  of  its  members  who  are  possessed  by  its 
original  spirit,  and  who  value  the  organization  principally  as  a 
means  to  realize  this,  are  still  in  honor,  but  have  now  to  share  the 
lead  with  men  to  whom  the  existence  of  the  organization  is  the 
first  object,  and  who  lay  stress  on  their  own  skill  in  conducting  its 
instrumental  functions,  as  if  these,  by  mechanical  or  ma^cal 
necessity,  could  not  fail  to  operate  the  ends  for  which  it  professes 
to  exist,  and  for  which,  in  large  measure,  it  still  does  exist  The 
original  spirit  is  yet  vigorous  within  it,  but  is  becoming  involved 
in  an  ominous  struggle  with  the  instinct  of  mere  self-propagati<m 
of  traditional  existence. 

In  this  second  stage  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  reformation. 
The  outward  framework  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  become  so 
rigid  as  to  be  beyond  hope  of  readjustment  to  the  ends  of  the 
life.  But  if  this  reconstitution  is  not  effected,  the  third  stage 
supervenes.  This  is  the  stage  of  hopeless  ossification.  Here 
the  original  end  has  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  is  honored  only  with 
such  incidental  attention  as  is  left  over  after  the  now  dominant 
end  of  mere  self-preservation  is  satisfied. 

In  this  final  stage,  those  members  of  the  political  or  religious 
association  in  whose  minds  it  exists  for  its  ends  and  not  for  itself, 
and  who  despise  machinery,  however  magnificent,  that  no  longer 
does  a  true  work,  these  men  are  not  henceforth,  as  at  first,  in  chief 
charge,  and  they  no  longer,  as  in  the  second  stage,  at  least,  share 
in  the  chief  charge.  They  have  been  either  silenced  or  expelled. 
If  they  raise  their  voices,  within  or  without  the  association,  they 
are  stormed  at  as  hypocritical  rigorists,  pretenders  to  aims  and 
to  a  standard  of  perfection  impracticable  to  humanity.  The  one 
great  virtue  now  insisted  on,  as  comprehending  all  others,  is 
Obedience.    Whoever  can  best  eat  his  own  words,  and  if  re- 
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quired  disayow  or  distort  the  whole  history  of  the  association,  in 
compliance  with  the  dictates  of  its  present  management,  passes 
for  its  most  faithful  son,  and  is  a  hopeful  candidate  for  its  highest 
honors. 

If  this,  as  no  one  denies,  may  be  true  of  a  secular  association, 
confined  to  a  single  country,  existing  for  professedly  temporal 
ends,  and  admitted  to  be  held  together  merely  by  mutual  consent, 
how  much  more  of  a  spiritual  association,  extending  through  all 
lands,  and  through  many  ages,  instituted  for  ends  that  take  hold 
of  eternity,  and  claiming  for  itself,  in  its  particular  form,  a 
specific  divine  sanction. 

In  the  second  century  after  Christ,  Christianity,  as  we  are  aware, 
settled  into  that  great  association,  centring  in  the  Empire,  which 
is  known  as  the  Catholic  Church.  This  was  not,  even  then, 
exactly  coincident  with  genuine  Christian  life.  But  it  was  so 
nearly  so,  that  for  many  ages  it  was  probably  a  good  thing  that  it 
assumed  itself  to  be  altogether  so.  The  assumption  gave  it  a 
confident  energy  which  it  greatly  needed.  But  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  it  began,  in  the  West,  to  diverge  far  too  widely  in  doctrine, 
usage,  and  spirit,  from  the  New  Testament,  to  allow  any  longer  of 
an  unreserved  identification  with  this.  The  Teutonic  races,  to 
whose  genius  it  was  peculiarly  tmcongenial,  broke  away  almost  in 
a  body.  The  Latin  races  were  left,  with  large  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  fragments  adhering  or  recovered,  not  to  speak  of  Slavonians 
and  Magyars. 

This  vast  secession  left  the  earnest-minded  Latin  Christians  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  especially  as  the  imminent  danger  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  would  go  to  pieces  tightened  the  bands 
of  obedience,  and  gave  tremendous  energy  to  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shock  of  alarm  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  reformatory  movements  within  Catholicism, 
so  far  as  these  could  find  scope  within  the  framework  of  the  Latin 
system.  Luther  was  decisively  rejected ;  but  Savonarola,  shielded 
by  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  Dominicans,  began  to  be  held  in 
honor ;  and  in  1569  was  solemnly  declared  by  Rome  to  have 
been  an  altogether  orthodox  man.  And,  as  has  been  said,  though 
there  was  abundance  of  intrigue  at  Trent,  there  was  also  abun- 
dance of  conscientious  faithfulness  of  purpose.  Dr.  Arthur  T« 
Pierson,  in  an  admirable  little  sketch  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
does  well  to  account  it  as  one  of  his  best  services,  that  he  had  so 
much  to  do  with  digesting  the  definitions  of  Trent  for  popular 
use. 
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Nevertheless,  as  Lord  Maoaulay  says,  the  gpreat  end  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  since  the  Reformation,  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  to  prevent  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 
Conscientious  as  well  as  unconscientious  men,  and  the  former 
even  more  than  the  latter,  have  bent  their  efforts  to  this  end, 
under  the  slow  pressure  of  a  growing  instinct  Unable  to 
conceive  Christianity  except  as  identical  with  Latin  Catholicism, 
they  have  had  to  proscribe,  one  by  one,  every  intellectual  or 
spiritual  movement  suspected  to  be  inconsistent  vrith  the  cKintinued 
ascendancy  of  this.  However  earnest  they  might  be  themselves, 
religiously  or  morally,  they  have  been  constrained  more  and  more 
to  let  everything  pass  which  left  intact  the  supposed  enginery  of 
salvation,  and  to  acquiesce,  though  often  most  reluctantly,  in  the 
condemnation  of  all  those  who  were  more  concerned  that  men 
should  drink  of  the  waters  of  life  than  that  these  should  be  con- 
veyed through  certain  visible  channels.  Yet,  as  the  pursuit  of  a 
false  end  is  apt  to  defeat  itself,  it  will  be  seen  presently  how  this 
exorbitant  zeal  for  the  system  of  the  Church  has  not  merely 
resulted  in  a  widespread  moral,  but,  in  the  end,  in  a  widespread 
doctrinal  relaxation.  The  most  steadfast  friends  of  the  Catholic 
system  have  turned  out  to  be  those  very  men  whose  moral  earnest- 
ness was  thought  to  be  endangering  it 

This  slow  decline  of  the  moral,  not  to  say  the  doctrinal, 
standard  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  since  the  Reformation, 
under  the  overpowering  impulse  to  maintain  its  outward  frame 
and  the  authority  of  its  ministers,  is  set  before  us  in  full  in  Dol- 
linger  and  Reusch's  new  work,  Geschichte  der  Moralstreitigkeiten 
in  der  rbmisch-Jcaiholischen  Kirche  seit  dem  aechzehrUen  Jahr- 
hundert  ("History  of  the  Controversies  respecting  Morality  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  Sixteenth  Century  ").  The 
treatment  is  not  dramatic,  but  the  account  is  a  mighty  drama, 
vrith  its  fluctuations,  its  reactions  towards  a  hopeful  issue,  its  cen- 
tral struggle,  the  collapse  of  this,  and  the  final  triumph,  in  the 
last  pontificate,  of  the  lower  cause,  in  the  elevation  of  St  Alphonso 
de  Lig^ori  to  the  rank  of  a  Doctor  of  the  Church.  The  knot  of 
the  piece  is  found  in  the  resolute  contest  maintained,  just  two 
centuries  ago,  by  the  Jesuit  general  Gonzalez,  supported  by  Popes 
Innocent  XI.  and  Innocent  XII.,  against  the  relaxed  morality  of 
which  his  order  was  the  notorious  champion. 

We  cannot  understand  these  ethical  controversies  in  the  Catholic 
Church  vrithout  adverting  to  their  implied  foundation.  Ritschl's 
remark,  that  Paul's  converts  were  very  far  from  understanding 
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Paul's  theology,  conveys  the  whole.  Gentile  Christianity,  and, 
above  all.  Gentile  Christianity  in  the  Soman  West,  to  rcp/ui  t^ 
Svcrecos,  came,  even  in  the  first  century,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
perhaps  consular  Clement,  to  apprehend  the  Gospel  mainly  as  a 
more  spiritual  Law.  Bedemptive  grace  was  acknowledged,  but, 
regulated  as  it  was  in  sacramental  channels,  under  the  charge  of 
spiritual  sediles,  it  became  little  more  than  a  reinforcement  of 
Law. 

So  long  as  Law  was  ratified  by  personal  conviction,  it  was  not 
so  far  alien  from  GospeL  But  as  Christians  were  more  and  more 
largely  introduced  in  masses,  the  divergence  into  ecdesia  docens 
and  ecdesia  docta  became  inevitable,  in  an  intensified  sense. 
This  was  a  vast  evil,  but  a  necessary  one.  Without  it  Christianity 
would  hardly  have  survived  the  Empire,  and  certainly  not  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  the  result  of  this  was,  that  the  evangelical 
principles  presented  themselves  to  the  laity,  and  to  most  of  the 
clergy,  not  as  Gospel,  hardly  as  Law,  but  rather  as  a  disconnected 
multitude  of  laws,  resting  on  mere  authority.  And  whether  this 
authority  was  of  God  or  the  Church  signified  little.  Heteronomy, 
as  De  Soyres  remarks,  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Lettres  Provinciales,'* 
being  once  established  as  the  gtude  of  the  Christian  life,  all 
the  casuistries  of  Probabilism  were  certain,  in  the  end,  to  issue 
from  it. 

DoUinger  and  Reusch  say,  on  the  fotmdation  of  Hirscher: 
^^  Theological  scholasticism,  instead  of  penetrating  above  all  into 
the  spirit  which  makes  each  virtue  a  virtue  and  sustains  all  good 
in  the  universe  of  God,  instead,  therefore,  of  beginning  its  ex- 
plication with  an  indivisible  essence  of  all  good,  begins  in  fact 
with  the  material  of  the  individual  ethical  commands  and  pro- 
hibitions, careless  whence  these  come,  on  what  basis  they  stand, 
and  from  what  principle  they  live.  ...  It  corresponds  rather  to 
the  spirit  of  Mosaism  than  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Heaping  com- 
mand on  command,  prohibition  on  prohibition,  it  gives  a  measure, 
shaken  down  and  running  over,  of  ethical  rules,  instead  of  laying 
the  Christian  spirit  at  the  basis,  and  deducing  each  particular 
excellence  from  this,  and  testing  it  by  it." 

On  this  basis,  the  human  spirit,  feeling  itself  meant  for  liberty, 
and  apprehending  each  divine  law  only  as  an  arbitrary  retrench- 
ment of  its  liberty,  cannot  but  give  itself  to  minute  consideration 
of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  incumbent  on  it  to  observe  the  law,  and 
those  in  which  it  is  not.  Indeed  this  assumption,  that  God's  law 
retrenches  from  an  intrinsic  freedom  of  the  soul,  is  laid  in  all 
form  at  the  basis  of  one  Jesuit  treatise. 
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The  system  resulting  from  this  principle  is  explained  at  length 
by  Bollinger  and  Beusch.  All  allow  that  presumably  a  divine 
law  is  to  be  kept.  All  allow  that  many  specific  divine  laws  are 
sometimes  not  binding  in  the  letter.  In  the  range  of  doubt,  what 
shall  decide  ?  The  Boman  Catholic  casuists  call  the  opinion  which 
upholds  the  law,  legi  favena^  "  the  safer  opinion,"  opinio  tutcu 
The  opinion  which  maintains,  in  a  given  case,  freedom  from  obli- 
gation, libertati  favenSy  is  called  ^^  the  less  safe  opinion,"  opinio 
minus  tuta. 

Probability,  now,  creates  a  cross-division.  Of  two  opinions, 
safer  and  less  safe,  one  may  be  more,  one  less  probabley  or  they 
may  be  equally  probable.  Here,  then,  is  a  distinction  into  four 
classes  of  moralists.  (1)  Those  who  maintain  that  the  opinio 
tutdy  whether  more  or  less  probable,  is  always  to  be  followed  in 
case  of  doubt.  These  are  the  Tutiorists.  (2)  Those  who  allow 
that  the  opinio  minus  tuta  may  be  followed  with  a  safe  conscience, 
provided  it  is  supported  by  manifestly  stronger  grounds  than  the 
opinio  tuta.  These  are  the  Probabiliorists.  (8)  Those  who  main- 
tain that  the  opinio  minus  tuta  may  be  followed  with  a  safe  con- 
science, provided  it  is  equally  probable  with  the  opinio  tuta* 
These  are  the  Aequiprobabilists.  (4)  Those  who  maintain  that 
the  opinio  minus  tuta  may  be  followed  with  a  safe  conscience, 
when  probable^  even  though  less  probable  than  the  opinio  tut€L 
These  are  the  Probabilists. 

The  Probabilists,  again,  are  subdivided  into  three  classes, 
(a)  Those  who  hold  that  the  opinio  minus  tutOy  in  order  to  be 
followed  with  a  safe  conscience,  must  be  almost  as  probable  as 
the  opinio  tuta.  These  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
Aequiprobabilists.  (6)  Those  who  allow  a  considerable  inferiority 
of  probability,  but  require  that  the  opinio  minus  tuta  should  be 
vere  et  solideprobabUis.  This  is  Grenuine  Probabilism.  (c)  Those 
who  only  require  that  there  should  be  some  grounds  for  the 
opinio  minus  tuta.  These  are  the  lax  Probabilists.  And  as  in 
the  lowest  deep  there  is  always  a  lower  deep,  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that,  in  order  to  justify  the  opinio  minus  tuta^  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  one  who  wishes  to  follow  it  is  simply  uncertain 
whether  there  are  not  grotmds  for  it.  These  may  be  called  the 
Probabilistae  laxissimi. 

There  is  still  a  third  principle  of  division.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  since  Trent,  has  been  compared  to  Israel  after  the  Exile, 
when,  to  the  giving  of  law,  succeeded  its  refined  interpretation  by 
Rabbinical  casuistry.    The  activity  of  the  Christian  Scribes  has 
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resulted  in  sucli  an  endless  mnltiplioation  of  theological  opinions, 
that  the  individual  conscience  is  quite  overwhelmed.  Probability, 
therefore,  in  its  best  accepted  form,  has  come,  especially  under 
Jesuit  influence,  to  be  not  so  much  intrirmc  as  extrinsic  proba- 
bility. It  is  contended  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  follow  the  less 
safe  opinion,  and  would  do  so  with  a  good  conscience  if  he  could 
find  it  in  any  decent  measure  probable,  has  a  right  to  follow  an 
extrinsic  authority,  though  this  should  be  against  his  own  judg- 
ment and  conscience.  It  was  a  favorite  thesis  with  many  Jesuits 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  one  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  disavowed,  that  a  person  who  wishes  to  follow  a  laxer 
opinion,  against  his  own  conscience,  is  justified  in  going  from 
theologian  to  theologian,  until  he  finds  some  one,  of  at  least  im 
authority  in  such  questions,  who  upholds  the  desired  course  as 
probable,  and  that  then  he  is  discharged  from  all  sin  in  following 
this  one  doctor. 

A  great  many  opinions,  especially  of  the  laxer  probabilists, 
have  been  papally  condemned.  But  this  signifies  little.  The 
Jesuits  have  never  made  much  of  papal  decrees  when  these  ran 
athwart  the  policy  of  the  Society.  Their  practical  principle,  in 
exact  opposition  to  their  formal  constitution,  has  been :  the  So- 
ciety does  not  exist  for  the  Papacy,  but  the  Papacy  for  the  Society. 
Caramuel,  approved  by  Cardenas,  is  disposed  to  maintain,  that 
^*  there  is  no  authority  in  the  world  which  can  condemn  a  probable 
opinion."  He  concedes  to  Boman  condemnations  of  such  opinions 
a  force  pro  foro  extemo^  but  denies  them  validity  quoad  forum 
internum^  that  is,  for  the  guidance  of  confessors. 

But  at  least  the  great  commandment  of  Love,  supremely  to 
God,  equally  to  our  neighbor,  must  be  always  binding.  Yet  from 
this  also  Jesuit  morality  has  undertaken  to  dispense.  Here  I  need 
but  refer  to  the  Provincial  Letters.  However,  the  grosser  forms 
of  this  daring  endeavor  to  unloose  ^^  the  bond  of  perfectness  " 
itself,  and  to  divorce  the  soul  from  the  inward  tie  which  unites  it 
to  God  in  heaven,  and  to  Man  on  earth,  were  too  much  even  for 
the  obsequious  patience  of  Some.  Condemnation  after  condemna- 
tion was  issued,  and  these  seem,  supported  by  the  horror  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  barbed  with  the  immortal  temper  of  Pascal's 
words,  to  have  shamed  the  Jesuits  out  of  some  of  diese  uttermost 
extremes  of  moral  efiErontery.  But  though  their  front  charge  has 
been  broken,  their  victory  has  been  equally  won,  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, through  their  doctrine  of  Attrition.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  here  they  have  not  so  much  invented  as  developed. 
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Indeed,  Probabilism  itself  was  not  invented  by  the  Jesuits,  but, 
strange  to  say,  by  Dominicans.  And  Spain,  that  land  in  which 
the  Domini  canes  of  the  Inquisition  had  unrestricted  range,  was 
the  favorite  habitat  of  this  strange  vine.  The  Spanish  Jesuit 
Camargo,  himself  a  strong  adherent  of  his  general  Gonzalez  in  his 
struggle  against  Probabilism,  complains  that  this  doctrine  had 
made  such  ravages  in  Spain,  that  hardly  any  moral  enormity  was 
there  r^;arded  as  inadmissible.  But  the  Jesuits  have  so  well 
improved  the  inheritance  into  which  they  had  entered,  that  Prob- 
abilism owes  its  final  triumph  in  the  Church  —  in  a  somewhat 
castigated  form  —  to  them. 

But  how  have  they  managed  to  release  the  Christian  conscience 
from  the  obligation  of  loving  God  ?  By  interpreting  the  ad^iis- 
sion  of  Trent,  that  Attrition,  or  imperfect  repentance,  is  profitable 
as  a  preparation  for  Absolution,  to  mean,  that  the  mere  fear  of 
hell,  without  a  particle  of  the  love  of  God,  even  regarded  simply  as 
the  Fountain  of  blessing  to  ourselves,  is  a  sufficient  condition  for 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  though  it  is  allowed 
that  without  an  actual  absolution  it  does  not,  like  perfect  Con- 
trition, where  a  priest  is  absent,  procure  the  remission  of  sins. 
And  some  writers  loudly  contended  that,  since,  under  the  old  law, 
Contrition,  without  Penance,  procured  remission  of  sins,  Christ 
would  have  imposed  on  us  a  heavier  yoke  if,  after  obliging  us  to 
the  burden  of  Confession,  He  had  left  us  still  tmder  obligation  to 
exercise  the  love  of  God  ! 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  as  Attritionism,  according  to  the 
^^  Catholic  Dictionary,'*  has  become  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion 
of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  it  is  held  that,  in  abstract  possibili^ 
at  least,  a  man  might  be  saved  who  had  never  once  in  his  life 
exercised  an  act,  not  to  say  of  disinterested,  but  even  of  selfish  love 
to  God,  except  so  far  as  some  initial  touch  of  selfish  affection  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  be  included  in  the  fear  of  losing  heaven.  Yet 
even  this  slight  mitigation  of  utter  Attritionism  raises  it  above 
the  position  of  many  Jesuit  theologians.  And  this  looser  form  of' 
the  doctrine  of  supernatural  Attrition  is  evidently  favored  by  the 
decree  of  Alexander  VII.,  issued  May  5,  1667,  although  Liguori 
makes  a  feeble  attempt  to  vindicate  to  it  a  slightly  higher  char- 
acter. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  says  of  her  second  husband,  Louis  XIY., 
that  his  Spanish  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  brought  him  up 
in  the  strictest  school  of  Spanish  orthodoxy,  "  which,  however," 
she  says,  ^^  unhappily  included  neither  repentance  nor  the  love  of 
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God/'  Dr.  Dollinger  has  lately  done  much  to  raise  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  powerful,  though  officially  unacknowledged,  queen- 
consort  of  Fi*ance.  She  undoubtedly  had  a  genuine  love  of  vital 
religion,  although,  in  her  blind  dread  of  heterodoxy,  she  helped 
persecute  out  of  existence  its  three  main  French  forms  of  Prot- 
estantism, Mysticism,  and  Jansenism.  She  was  therefore  glad 
when  JBossuet  urged  on  her  royal  husband  the  necessity,  if  he 
would  be  saved,  of  loving  God.  "  Why,"  said  the  orthodox  king, 
in  great  astonishment,  ^^  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my 
life.'*  No  wonder,  in  this  son  of  a  Spanish  mother,  and  penitent 
of  Jesuit  confessors. 

Pascal,  after  having  pierced  the  Jesuit  morality  through  and 
through  by  his  expositions  of  its  incredible  accommodations  to  the 
baseness  of  worldly  and  sensual  men  (interspersed,  it  is  true, 
with  many  touches  of  a  wise  temperance),  remarks  (if  my  memory 
serves  me)  that  he  dares  not  unveil  the  worst  abominations  per- 
mitted by  writers  of  high  repute  in  the  Society.  Well  might  he 
say  so,  as  those  will  agree  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  be 
obliged  to  read  the  letter  of  Pdre  La  Quintinye,  dated  July  1, 
1666,  to  his  general  Oliva,  setting  forth  the  teachings  which 
were  almost  universally  accepted  among  the  Jesuits  of  southern 
France,  and  his  opposition  to  which  procured  him  perpetual  brow- 
beatings  from  his  brethren  of  the  order.  Yet,  for  this  purpose 
of  bringing  to  shore  all  sorts  of  fish,  in  order  to  put  bad  and  good 
impartially  into  the  vessels  of  salvation,  the  net  of  Probabilism 
was  not  found  wide  enough.  They  therefore  bad  recourse  to  the 
doctrine  of  Invincible  Ignorance.  The  force  of  this,  within  reason- 
able limits,  no  one  in  the  Church  denied.  But  the  Jesuits  boldly 
maintained  that  people  might  be  ignorant  of  the  very  law  of  na- 
ture itself,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  free  of  all  sin  in  committing 
abominations  and  horrors  which  cannot  be  named,  and  to  which  it 
is  almost  a  shame  even  to  advert.  And  this  protecting  power  of 
perfect  innocence  they  ascribed,  not  merely  to  the  gross  clouds  of 
a  moral  ignorance  that  had  never  received  enlightenment,  but 
even  to  an  obdurateness  which  would  persist  in  these  incredible 
enormities  after  repeated  instruction.  But  of  instruction  in  the 
confessional  the  Jesuits  were  very  shy.  They  ingenuously  urged, 
at  leas  tamong  themselves,  that  to  be  too  solicitous  to  enlighten 
the  conscience  of  a  penitent  would  often  result  in  his  doing  sin- 
fully what  he  had  hitherto  been  doing  innocently.  So  far,  then, 
from  inclining  to  the  revolting  minuteness  of  examination  which 
various  impostors  who  are  trading  upon  the  credulity  of  Protes- 
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tant  hatred  endeavor  to  persuade  our  people  is  obligatory  upon 
confessors,  the  Jesuits  have  largely  practiced  for  centuries,  and 
doubtless  made  widely  fashionable,  a  mode  of  confession  in  which 
the  questions  of  the  priest  and  the  replies  of  the  penitent  are  both 
so  excessively  vague,  that  it  should  seem  as  if  the  confession,  for 
all  the  shame  of  it,  might  almost  as  well  be  made  once  more,  as 
in  the  first  ages,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation. 

How  was  the  honest  Pdre  La  Quintinye  treated  by  his  General, 
after  having  unbosomed  himself  concerning  these  astoimding  laxi> 
ties  in  the  teaching  of  his  French  brethren  ?  As  we  might  ex- 
pect. He  receives  in  return  a  letter  of  haughty  reprimand,  in- 
forming hin),  that  the  Greneral  had  often  heard  of  his  obstinacy  in 
setting  himself  against  so  many  more  learned  than  himself ;  sueer- 
ingly  remarking,  that  his  zeal,  though  praiseworthy,  was  hardly 
according  to  knowledge ;  reminding  him  that  modest  submission 
is  the  great  virtue  of  a  Jesuit ;  and  declaring  that  the  General 
was  tired  of  such  a  din  of  debate,  and  that  he  should  henceforth 
insist,  according  to  the  Constitutions,  that  La  Quintinye  should 
do  his  best  to  think  and  speak  with  his  brethren. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Probabilism  and  Invincible  Igno> 
ranee  were  amplified  by  the  Jesuits  as  an  excuse  for  sin  in  them- 
selves. Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  According  to 
universal  acknowledgment,  they  have  maintained  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  personal  virtue  than  the  secular  clergy,  and  than  any  other 
body  of  the  regulars.  Even  their  mortal  foes,  the  Italian  Liber- 
als, ungrudgingly  admit  this.  And  in  Spain,  laboring  under  the 
heavy  cloud  of  Dominican  intolerance,  combined  with  a  laxity 
of  moral  teaching  for  which  the  Jesuits  are  not  mainly  responsi- 
ble, their  influence  is  described  by  Blanco  White  as  having  been 
signally  happy,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  And,  as  a  friend 
remarks,  their  moral  philosophy,  in  its  initial  stage,  seems  to  be 
an  endeavor  to  cany  through  a  reasonable  charity  of  judgment 
concerning  our  neighbor.  But  it  soon  became  the  main  instru- 
ment of  what  soon  became  the  main  purpose  of  the  Society, 
namely,  its  own  influence,  honor,  and  emolument.  It  was  ex- 
pressly urged  by  Jesuits,  against  their  Antiprobabilist  General, 
that  to  renounce  Probabilism  would  be  to  give  up  all  their  hopes 
of  remaining  directors  of  conscience  to  kings,  princes,  and  nobles. 
Pascal  had  caused,  it  is  true,  so  tremendous  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
that  for  half  a  century  after  him  Probabilism  seemed  to  be 
languishing,  even  within  the  Society.  And  when  the  Spaniard 
Thyrsus  Gonzalez  de  Santalla,  after  having,  as  a  missioner — what 
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we  should  call  a  "  revivalist  *'  —  in  Spain,  become  profoundly 
convinced  of  the  terribly  evil  results  of  Probabilism,  and  after 
having  in  vain  endeavored  to  persuade  his  general  Oliva  to  license 
a  book  of  his  against  it,  was  at  length,  in  1687,  at  the  express  in- 
stance of  the  deeply  earnest,  Jansenistically-minded  Innocent  XI., 
himself  chosen  General,  he  immediately  set  himself,  with  his 
utmost  energy,  if  not  to  kill  the  Blatant  Beast  of  Probabilism,  at 
least  to  cast  it  out  of  its  chosen  lair  within  the  Society.  The 
struggle  with  his  five  Assistants,  who  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  his  book,  and  did  succeed  in  greatly 
blunting  its  edge,  lasted  about  three  years,  and  was  at  length 
turned  in  his  favor  by  the  intervention  of  the  Pope.  Fortunately 
for  him,  with  the  brief  interposition  of  Alexander  VIII.,  the  pon- 
tificates of  the  two  Innocents  were  almost  as  one.  And  Proba- 
bilism had  been  so  greatly  shaken  in  its  own  home  that  the  bulk 
of  the  order  supported  their  General,  against  his  Assistants,  in 
his  right  to  publish,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  he  might  choose. 
It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  his  virtual  deposition  by  the  General 
Congregation  was  imminent.  But  when  the  Congregation  assem- 
bled, all  fear  was  removed.  He  remained  General  until  his  death 
in  1705,  although  the  strain  of  the  controversy  and  the  many 
attacks  on  his  own  book  by  other  Jesuits,  which  he  could  not  well 
forbid,  adi^ed  to  the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  his  office,  seem 
in  his  last  years  to  have  made  him  incapable  of  governing.  And 
with  his  death  the  evil  spirit  came  back,  in  full  and  final  force. 
Only  eight  years  later  the  last  remains  of  the  sacred  band  which 
had  once  gathered  around  the  Mdre  Ang^lique  and  the  holy 
women  of  Port  Boyal  were  cast  out  of  the  Church,  or  driven  to 
desperation  within  it,  by  the  fatal  Unigenitus. 

It  is  true,  this  calamitous  decree,  which  signed  the  death-war- 
rant of  the  illustrious  Gallican  Church,  and  of  all  earnest  Chris- 
tianity within  the  communion  of  Home  which  should  not  be  willing 
to  suffer  paring  and  cutting  after  the  Jesuit  pattern,  has  nothing 
to  do  directly  with  Probabilism.  It  is  only  a  deadly  attack  upon 
Christianity  in  the  name  of  Christ,  procured  by  the  malignity  of 
Parisian  Jesuits  from  a  servile  Pope,  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
that  unhappy  Cardinal  and  Archbishop,  who,  after  he  had  wounded 
his  own  conscience  almost  to  the  death,  as  his  chaplain  bears  wit- 
ness, by  consenting  to  the  destruction  of  Port  Boyal,  thought  he 
could  save  the  branches  after  the  root  was  gone,  and  continued  to 
.  fight  for  many  years,  with  the  princely  courage  of  a  princely  house, 
a  battle  whose  result  was  decided  when  he  gave  over  the  remains 
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of  the  servants  and  the  handmaids  of  God  to  the  obscene  beasts 
that  typified  their  obscener  enemies.  The  faithful  few  whose  vir- 
tue was  not  burdened  by  the  cardinal's  hat  or  the  mitre  of  die 
Parisian  archbishopric,  retired  to  the  Pella  of  Utrecht,  and  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  was 
placed  in  the  cathedral  in  which  De  NoaiUes  had  once  presided. 
He  was  a  man  whose  character  was  not  disfigured  by  the  worldli- 
ness  of  Bossuet,  nor  the  craftiness  which  seems  to  have  mingled 
with  the  spiritual  depth  of  F^nelon.  F^nelon  was  bom  to  be 
loved  by  all,  and  assuredly  not  least  by  the  Jesuits.  De  Noailles 
had  every  virtue  of  a  bishop  of  such  a  see,  in  such  a  time,  under 
such  a  king,  including  high  and  long-continuing  courage.  His 
courage  lacked  but  one  quality,  the  gift  of  continuance  to  the  end. 
And  not  even  the  Dominus  ac  Redemptor  noater  has  been  able  to 
undo  the  fatal  work  done  by  the  final  submission  of  himself  and 
his  brethren  to  that  incarnation  of  hypocritical  malice  and  sacer- 
dotal despotism,  the  Unigenitus,  in  which  the  hands  are  the  hands 
of  Clement,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  that  Jesuit  confessor  who 
had  never  thought  it  needful  to  trouble  his  royal  penitent  with 
such  a  mere  impertinence  as  the  love  of  God. 

When  a  German  Koman  Catholic,  in  1870,  expressed  to  a 
Jesuit  friend  his  fear  that  the  proclamation  of  Infallibility  would 
cause  a  schism,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  patted  him  oi^  the  shoul- 
der, with  the  words :  ^^  Do  not  you  be  afraid  ;  there  is  not  moral 
earnestness  enough  for  that*'  No  wonder,  when  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  life  have  had  to  look  to  right  and  left  for 
generations  before  they  knew  whether  they  were  to  be  endured  in 
any  form. 

Still,  do  not  let  us  exaggerate.  There  are  many  millions  of  be- 
lievers, of  every  rank  and  grade  of  culture,  the  simplicity  of  whose 
faith  would  bring  them  on  their  way,  worshiping  in  sincerity,  lov- 
ing God  and  their  neighbor,  and  trusting  in  the  Redeemer,  if  the 
See  of  Peter  should  not  merely  take  the  not  out  of  the  Command- 
ments, but  should  even  put  it  into  the  Creed,  as,  indeed,  in  many 
propositions  of  the  Unigenitus  it  seems  to  have  done.  For  even 
the  Jesuits  still  allow  the  Church  of  Some  to  propound  the  Love 
of  God  as  a  Counsel  of  Perfection.  And  though  St.  Alphonso  de 
Lignori  instructs  noble  youths  how  they  may  mislead  humble 
maids  under  promise  of  marriage,  without  subsequently  keeping 
their  word,  and  heirs  how  they  may  with  a  safe  conscience  pky 
fast  and  loose,  through  a  wide  circuit,  in  the  matter  of  wills  and 
contracts,  yet  he  does  not  lead  any  one  to  believe  that  he  will  be 
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displeasing  to  Grod  or  to  tbe  Holy  See  by  acting  as  an  lionest 
man.  The  general  standard  of  Christian  morality  has  risen  since 
1713,  and  neither  the  bull  Unigenitus  nor  the  exaltation  of  Al- 
phonso  Liguori  to  the  rank  of  an  Augustine  and  an  A  «hanasiu8, 
disgusting  as  it  is,  has  been  able  to  bar  out  the  Soman  Catholic 
communion  from  sharing  in  the  perennial  workings  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ. 

There  has  been  one  curious  side-result  of  Jesuit  doctrines  of 
which  we  may  say,  as  the  fishwife  in  the  *^  Antiquary  "  does  of  the 
Friday  diet  of  the  Catholics,  that  it 's  not  so  bad  a  part  of  their 
religion.  These  doctrines  have  tended  to  give  them  a  more  favor- 
able judgment  of  Protestantism.  Thus,  one  Jesuit  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  published  a  book  in  which  he  argues  thus :  If  a 
Protestant  holds  his  own  religion  for  probable,  but  the  Catholic 
religion  for  more  probable,  he  is  bound  on  his  deathbed  to  accept 
the  latter,  as  being  the  safer.  But  until  then  he  has  a  right  to 
persevere  in  the  profession  of  Protestantism,  in  order  to  take 
time  for  examination.  Whereupon  his  brethren  set  upon  him  as 
being  far  too  rigorous.  They  contended  that  if  a  Protestant  holds 
Protestantism  to  be  probable,  even  if  his  opinion  is  the  result  of 
an  antecedent  dbhonesty  of  mind,  and  even  if  he  holds  Cathol- 
icism to  be  more  probabje,  he  has  a  right,  without  prejudice  to 
his  salvation  so  far,  to  persevere  in  Protestantism  to  the  very  end. 
Of  course  they  would  account  his  lack  of  the  last  sacraments  dan- 
gerous, but  not  his  perseverance  in  his  religion.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  opinion,  or  religion,  or  idolatrous  rite,  might  not, 
according  to  them,  be  a  concomitant,  not  to  say  a  vehicle,  of  re- 
generation. The  doctrine  of  the  ^^  essential  Christ "  has  doubtless 
a  certain  truth.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  taught  by  the  Jesuits 
in  the  most  flagrant  baldness  in  which  it  has  ever  appeared,  until 
it  has  lately  been  shown,  by  ultra-orthodox  comparisons  of  Christ 
and  Baal,  that  the  hardihood  of  a  Jesuit  must  yield,  doctriually, 
if  not  morally,  to  the  hardihood  of  a  Yankee  Congreeationalist, 
intent  on  quelling  that  which  to  him  takes  the  place  of  Jansenism, 
namely,  Dornerism.  Abundance  of  spite,  and  poverty  of  thought 
—  what  a  blessing  to  these  great  equipments  of  orthodoxy  is  a 
name  that  can  be  brandished  on  all  occasions,  and  that  saves  the 
necessity  of  all  definitions,  especially  when  mental  vacancy  leaves 
nothing  to  define. 

^*'  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow."  It 
was  many  centuries  after  these  words  were  pronounced  before 
they  were  altogether  refuted  by  the  event.    Long  did  the  rejoicing 
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city  sit  carelessly.  Again  and  again  did  she  gain  once  more  a 
temporary  lease  of  empire,  looking  down,  meanwhile,  disdainfully 
upon  those  few  and  feeble  Jews  who  had  gone  out  from  her,  and 
who  pretended  that  to  them  and  their  God  belonged  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  world,  and  to  her  the  inheritance  of  utter  desolation. 
We  are  not  prophets,  but  we  have  a  right  to  consider  parallek 
that  force  themselves  upon  us.  And  it  is  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  a 
canonized  saint,  whose  ashes  repose  in  Roman  soil,  that  has 
prophesied  thronum  papcB  in  abysaum  demergendum.  And  if  the 
words  of  this  holy  princess  come  to  pass,  and  with  their  fulfill- 
ment the  memory  of  the  Unigenitus,  and  the  Society  which  com- 
manded its  promulgation,  are  swept  into  the  lumber-room  of  his- 
tory, then,  for  the  first  time  in  many  a  century,  Catholicism  will 
be  completely  Catholic,  and  no  artificial  interests  will  need  to  de- 
pi*es8  the  manliness  of  religion,  or  that  law  of  God,  at  once  strict 
and  free,  which  is  written  on  the  heart,  after  the  image  of  Christ, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  adoption. 

Charles  C.  Starhuck. 
Andover. 


RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION    IN   THE   PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is 
not  the  question  of  the  importance  of  religion,  but  the  question  of 
the  mode  of  teaching  it.  Can  religion  be  properly  taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  branches  of  secular  instruction  ?  If  not  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  will  the  cause  of  religion  suffer  detriment  ? 
On  the  contrary,  does  not  the  interest  of  religion  demand  that 
theological  instruction  be  separated  as  widely  as  possible  from 
scientific  and  literary  instruction  ? 

The  average  American  citizen  feels  that  he  must  respect  the 
rights  of  private  conscience,  guard  sacredly  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  asunder  Church  and  State.  Are 
these  things  compatible  ?  If  not,  which  will  he  be  permitted  to 
sacrifice  ? 

I. 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State  seems  to  belong  to  die 
things  decreed  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and  historic  evolution, 
or,  otherwise  stated,  by  the  will  of  Providence.     Our  nation  has 
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been  founded  on  this  principle ;  other  nations  are  all  evidentlj 
moving  towards  it  rapidly,  having  mostly  arrived  at  the  stage  of 
universal  toleration  of  dissenting  faiths,  although  retaining  an 
established  church. 

The  question  arises  whether  this  principle  is,  as  it  seems,  a  per- 
manent goal,  or  whether  it  is  only  an  incidental  stage  in  the 
g^wth  of  civilization,  necessary  while  the  Church  is  divided  by 
schism,  and  to  disappear  with  higher  degrees  of  enlightenment. 
On  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem before  us.  If  the  Church  should  be  kept  separate  from  the 
State  for  inherent  reasons,  tiien  the  secular  should  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  Church  throughout  its  entire  extent,  for  the  State 
is  the  head  of  the  secular.  The  schoot^f  founded  by  the  State, 
should  accordingly  be  independent. 

To  appeal  from  the  trend  of  history  to  inherent  causes,  one 
must  consider  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  State  and  compare 
them  with  the  office  of  the  Church.  It  is  said  that  the  State  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  justice  among  men.  It  prevents 
crime,  or,  in  other  words,  secures  such  cooperation  that  each  man^s 
deed  may  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  all  and  secure  for  him 
in  turn  likewise  a  share  in  the  products  of  the  labor  of  all.  The 
State  gradually  discovers  what  deeds  are  hostile  to  the  general 
welfare,  and  defines  them  as  crimes  and  punishes  them.  Justice 
requires  that  each  man  shall  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own  deeds. 
What  he  does  he  shall  do  to  himself.  This  is  freedom.  The  State 
therefore  aims  to  secure  freedom  to  each  and  all  of  its  citizens. 
To  the  individual  who  does  a  negative  deed,  a  deed  that  violates 
the  law  of  freedom  by  preventing  the  return  of  each  one's  deed 
upon  himself,  the  State  administers  punishment.  It  limits  the 
individual's  enjoyment  of  property,  or  personal  freedom,  or  even 
life  itself,  according  to  the  character  of  his  criminal  deed.  For 
justice  returns  upon  the  doer  the  symbolical  equivalent  of  his  act. 

While  the  State  secures  to  the  citizen  the  fruit  of  his  deed,  it 
does  not  undertake  to  change  the  character  of  his  deed  from  a 
foolish  or  unwise  deed  into  a  sagacious  and  efficient  deed.  This 
would  be  to  step  between  the  citizen  and  his  deed  and  destroy  his 
freedom  and  responsibility.  The  State  assumes  that  the  citizen 
means  well,  plans  well,  and  executes  judiciously.  In  the  theory 
of  socialism  and  communism  it  is  proposed  to  prevent  poverty 
and  misery  by  the  institution  of  provident  intervention  between 
the  citizen  and  his  deed,  so  that  whatever  defects  of  will-power 
and  intellect  appear  in  the  plans  and  execution  shall  be  neutral- 
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ized  in  the  common  apportionment  of  vocations  and  the  commoti 
share  of  goods  coUected.  I  mention  this  principle  of  communism 
and  socialism  to  make  the  idea  of  the  State  as  it  actually  exists 
more  clear.  For  by  its  refusing  to  intervene  between  the  deed 
of  the  citizen  and  its  results  it  places  him  under  a  constant  edu- 
cational influence,  it  trains  him  in  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
forces  him  to  a  constant  exercise  of  his  intellect  and  wiU-power. 
It  forces  him  to  grow,  but  not  by  an  external  constraint.  The 
individual's  own  desires,  appetites,  impulses,  and  ideals  shall 
goad  him  to  exertion  and  school  him  in  industry,  frugality,  wise 
foresight,  persistence,  and  a  social  behavior.  He  shall  grow  per- 
petually in  directive  power. 

In  order  to  see  another  aspect  of  the  State,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  family.  The  principle  of  the  family  is  not  jus- 
tice so  much  as  nurture.  The  species  must  be  continued,  life 
must  be  preserved,  the  young  must  be  cared  for  and  assisted 
through  their  stage  of  helplessness.  The  inequalities  of  infancy, 
old  age,  sex,  disease,  arrested  development,  and  accidental  injury, 
must  be  made  good  by  mutual  service.  The  family  is  the  actual 
realization  of  the  socialistic  or  communal  principle.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  the  State  we  see  various  degrees  of  ascent 
above  this  family  principle.  The  tribe  is  one  remove  from  the 
family.  The  village  conununity  is  a  step  or  two  higher.  The 
feudal  state  another  step.  So  long  as  the  State  is  not  founded 
on  the  principle  of  justice  but  on  that  of  nurture  it  retains  some- 
thing of  the  family  principle. 

But  the  State  finds  it  always  legitimate  to  define  the  conditions 
of  citizenship  and  to  recognize  the  condition  of  minority  and  nur- 
ture. Its  citizens  must  all  pass  through  the  stage  of  infancy  and 
youth,  and  unless  the  nurture  is  looked  to  by  the  family  the  age 
of  citizenship  will  arrive  without  the  requisite  qualifications. 
Hence,  although  the  State's  function  is  to  secure  freedom  and 
responsibility,  it  finds  it  essential  to  supervise  the  stage  of  nurture 
and  interfere  with  a  view  to  secure  equality  in  this  respect  to  the 
future  citizen.  It  helps  in  order  to  render  self-help  possible. 
It  establishes  school  systems.  It  also  acts  directly  to  remove  ob- 
stacles which  are  too  great  for  removal  by  the  individual,  and 
performs  mediations  for  the  social  whole  by  building  king's  high- 
ways  and  the  post-office  systems  and  any  and  all  great  public 
works  for  the  increase  of  opportunities  of  industrial  enterprise,  or 
the  succor  of  unfortunate  classes  that  have  either  lost  or  never 
attained  the  capacity  of  self-help. 
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Oyer  against  ibis  highest  secular  institution,  the  State,  whose 
ideal  is  the  increase  of  freedom  and  responsibility  —  universal 
self-help  through  division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  industries 
—  there  is  another  institution,  the  Church.  The  Church  makes 
known  the  Revelation  of  the  Divine.  It  deals  with  the  questions 
of  origin  and  destiny,  and  seeks  to  reconcile  man  to  the  divine 
First  Principle,  to  God.  The  Church,  therefore,  deals  with  ulti- 
mate ideals,  and  in  so  far  it  conditions  all  secular  life.  It  pre- 
scribes standards  of  feeling,  desire,  and  aspiration,  and  presides 
over  the  heart  or  inner  life  of  man  just  as  the  State  presides  over 
the  outer  life  of  deeds  and  overt  acts. 

The  State  defines  what  is  negative  to  justice  as  crime.  The 
Church  defines  what  is  negative  to  its  ideal  state  of  holiness  as  sin. 
It  is  always  profitable  to  consider  carefully  these  two  forms  of 
negative  deed  when  discussing  the  functions  of  Church  and  State, 
because  the  ground  of  the  necessary  separation  of  these  two  in- 
stitutions is  to  be  seen  here,  and  here  alone. 

Crime  consists  in  the  overt  act  and  not  merely  in  the  general 
disposition  to  attack  freedom  of  property  or  life.  It  is  punishable 
by  forfeiture  commensurate  with  the  deed.  Crime  is  measurable, 
and  the  punishment  exactly  meets  it,  so  that  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  punishment  the  criminal  is  free. 

Sin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  looked  upon  by  religion  as  an  infinite 
forfeiture,  and  no  finite  penalty  can  restore  the  sinner  to  his  true 
relation.  Only  sincere  and  complete  repentance  and  utter  renun- 
ciation of  the  sin  and  its  consequences  as  selfish  benefit,  can  re- 
store one  before  God.  He  meets  infinite  forfeiture  vnth  infinite 
mercy  whenever  there  is  complete  repentance.  Repentance,  how- 
ever, does  not  and  ought  not  to  save  one  from  the  punishment  due 
to  crime.  The  State  must  see  to  it  that  his  deed  aimed  outwards 
against  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men  returns  to  the  criminal  to 
fetter  him  and  injure  him.  To  relieve  him  of  the  consequences 
of  his  crime  would  be  an  insult,  or  a  symbolic  insult,  to  the  ideal 
freedom  of  the  man,  for  it  would  step  between  the  criminal  and 
his  deed  and  prevent  him  from  reaping  its  consequences,  prevent 
him  from  being  self-determined  and  free. 

If  the  State  were  to  regard  crime  as  sin,  borrowing  its  stand- 
ard from  religion,  it  would  have  no  finite  measure,  and  could  not 
visit  the  criminal  with  a<iy  punishment  except  death.  This  would 
be  the  code  of  Draco.  In  fact,  in  all  the  earlier  and  cruder  forms 
of  the  State  we  find  gi*eat  confusion  in  this  respect.  It  is  only  as 
the  ideal  of  justice  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  we  find  more 
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and  more  careful  discriminations  in  grading  punishments,  and  the 
death  penalty  gives  place  to  measured  penalties  except  in  case  of 
willful  murder. 

This  divergence  between  their  modes  of  viewing  dereliction 
gives  rise  to  manifold  hindrances  to  justice  and  holiness  when 
Church  and  State  are  united.  That  this  must  necessarily  be  so  is 
evident  when  we  come  to  consider  the  conflict  between  their  ob- 
jects and  their  methods.  The  State,  as  we  have  seen,  considers 
only  the  overt  act.  It  attempts  to  return  one's  deed  on  him,  not 
his  unexecuted  intention,  his  disposition,  but  his  deed  alone.  Re- 
ligion regards,  and  must  regard,  the  disposition  or  intention.  It 
must  lay  stress  on  self -search  ;  it  must  go  behind  the  deed  and 
before  the  deed,  and  hold  it  up  in  view  of  the  mandate  of  revela- 
tion :  a  pure  heart,  an  upright  disposition  and  intention  is  essen- 
tial to  all  who  would  seek  God  and  find  Him.  Disposition  can  be 
judged  of  only  by  disposition.  When  the  civil  power  undertakes 
to  discover  disposition,  it  interprets  overt  acts.  If  it  proceeds 
otherwise  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  suspicion  and  inaugurates 
a  Reign  of  Terror.  While  the  criminal  stands  on  the  scaffold, 
condemned  to  pay  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  without  hope  of 
escape,  the  Church  may  offer  him  the  consolations  of  religion,  as- 
suring him  of  reconciliation  with  God  effected  through  his  sin- 
cere repentance,  and  promising  him  immediate  blessedness.  The 
smallest  sin,  unrepented  of,  shuts  one  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Gt>d  ; 
the  largest  one,  repented  of,  is  forgiven.  Here  is  evident  the  ex- 
clusion of  quantitative  measure ;  small  and  great  no  longer  have 
any  significance  when  we  speak  of  the  infinite. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State  necessarily  brings  about  a  con- 
fusion of  their  standards.  The  exercise  of  the  civil  power  by  the 
Church  tends  perpetually  to  impel  it  to  the  introduction  of  finite 
standards,  thus  allowing  expiation  for  sin,  permitting  the  substitur 
tion  of  penance  for  repentance.  The  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power  by  the  State,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  confuse  its  stand- 
ards of  punishment,  and  to  make  its  penalties  too  severe  at  one 
time  and  too  lax  at  another,  and  thus  to  render  the  whole  course 
of  justice  uncertain,  by  considering  the  disposition  rather  than 
the  overt  act. 

It  will  never  do,  therefore,  to  give  to  the  Church  the  power  of 
compulsion  nor  the  power  to  inflict  penalties  in  civil  matters. 
The  nature  of  religion  will  lead  it  to  confound  finite  misde- 
meanors with  sins,  and  sins  are  infinitely  negative.  The  State 
alone,  under  the  guidance  of  the  principle  of  justice,  can  inflict 
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penalties  and  exercise  oompulsion,  but  not  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. It  can  cognize  the  overt  act  and  say  to  the  doer:  In 
what  measure  you  have  injured  society,  in  that  measure  your- 
self shall  suffer.  But  it  cannot  go  beyond  the  overt  act  and 
penetrate  within  the  sacred  circle  of  personality  in  order  to  take 
account  of  the  measure  in  which  the  soul  has  internally  realized 
the  absolute  ideals  of  religion.  Whatsoever  has  not  become  a  deed 
but  remains  only  a  thought  and  is  not  yet  uttered  or  externalized, 
and  hence  cannot  be  returned  on  the  doer,  cannot  be  cognized  by 
the  State. 

In  case  the  individual  is  ignorant  of  the  consequences  of  his  deed 
and  is  not  willfully  negligent  and  has  no  malice,  the  deed  is  not  a 
crime  says  the  State,  for  the  injury  is  not  the  product  of  his  will, 
but  only  incidental.  Here  it  seems  as  though  the  State  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  disposition,  but  it  is  after  all  only  to  ascertain  in 
how  far  the  deed  is  overt  act.  Moreover,  there  is  the  case  of 
conspiracy,  which  is  a  crime  whether  it  comes  to  overt  acts  or  not, 
as  far  as  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy  are  concerned.  But  con- 
spiracy is  the  organization  of  a  body  of  men  into  a  power  for  evil, 
and  hence  the  mere  organization  is  the  creation  of  an  evil  and 
therefore  an  overt  act  in  itself. 

Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  its  true  province  in  taking 
cognizance  of  the  disposition,  the  mere  intent  and  purpos^. 
Hence  it  lays  great  stress  on  confession  and  profession,  on  shrifts, 
narrations  of  religious  experience,  and  above  all  on  the  out- 
pouring of  the  soul  in  prayer.  Phariseeism,  which  looks  only  to 
external  forms  and  ceremonies,  is  the  object  of  its  strongest  dis- 
approval Cleanliness  within,  purification  of  the  heart  in  its  mo- 
tives and  imaginings,  are  always  insisted  on.  When  under  the 
sway  of  the  principle  that  takes  account  of  the  disposition  rather 
than  the  overt  act,  and  which  depends  upon  confession  to  obtain 
this,  the  State  formerly  put  its  suspected  criminals  to  the  torture 
in  order  to  compel  a  confession.  The  most  inhuman  barbarities 
known  to  history  have  been  the  result  of  such  influence  of  the 
Church  on  the  State.  And  yet  we  cannot  justly  blame  the  perpe- 
trators. There  was  the  noblest  endeavor  to  secure  the  realization 
of  the  highest  ideals.  The  acknowledged  supreme  importance  of 
religion  led  clearly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the  civil 
power  to  the  ecclesiastical.  Then  the  simple  principle  of  justice  as 
the  return  of  the  deed  on  the  doer  was  set  aside  and  the  principle 
of  religion  adopted,  which  deals  with  the  internal  conviction  and 
disposition.   Then  a  confession  of  faith  or  a  form  of  ceremonial  was 
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taken  in  evidence  of  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  and  the  same  adjudged 
as  a  capital  crime  worthy  not  only  of  death  but  of  torture  at  the 
stake.  The  words  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  were  forgotten : 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  Although  the  principle  of 
toleration  has  gained  strength  rapidly  in  modem  history  during 
the  entire  period  of  discovery  and  colonization,  and  especially 
during  the  most  recent  era  of  rapid  transit  and  world  commerce, 
yet  there  exists  here  and  there,  wherever  the  principles  of  Church 
and  State  are  confoundec],  the  same  spirit  of  persecution,  although 
it  manifests  itself  in  mild  forms. 

Dante's  divine  poem  bears  often  witness  to  the  terrible  over- 
throw of  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  kingdoms  through  the 
attempt  to  unite  civil  power  to  the  Church.  He  speaks  of  the 
**  shepherd  who  goes  before  and  chews  the  cud  but  has  not  the 

hoofs  divided." 

.  .  .  **  II  pastor  ehe  precede 
Ruminar  puo,  ma  uon  ha  I'linghie  f  esse."  ^ 

The  spiritual  power  which  knows  divine  wisdom  through  rumina- 
tion or  contemplation  parts  not  the  hoof,  that  is  to  say,  does  not 
discriminate  in  temporal  affairs  (in  affairs  under  foot)  !  "  Rome," 
says  he,  "  which  once  made  the  world  good,  had  two  suns,  the  one 
of  which  lighted  up  the  path  of  the  world,  and  the  other  the  path 
dl  God.  The  one  has  extinguished  the  other,  and  now  the  sword 
is  joined  to  the  pastoral  crosier ;  the  two,  being  united,  of  neces- 
sity go  ill,  because  when  joined  the  one  is  not  resti'ained  by  the 
other :  .  .  .  the  Church  of  Rome,  through  confounding  two  govern- 
ments in  her  hands,  falls  into  the  mire,  and  befouls  herself  and 
her  burden."  ^ 

n. 

The  Church  and  Civil  Society.  Not  only  do  church  and  state 
differ  in  their  attitude  toward  the  real  world,  and  render  necessary 
a  separation  for  the  perfection  of  each :  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  church  and  civil  society.  By  "  civil  society  "  I  mean  the  in- 
dustrial organization  of  society  by  which  nature  is  conquered  and 
made  to  serve  man  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Man  as  a 
natural  being  is  a  brute  with  brute  necessities.  Food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  he  must  have.  The  secular  institutions,  and  especially 
those  of  civil  society,  have  for  their  object  the  transformation  of 
crude  selfishness  into  disinterested  service  of  others.  The  brutish 
form  of  gratifying  one's  wants  by  direct  appropriation  has  to  give 

*  Pwg.f  Canto  xvi.,  98.  *  Ihidy  Canto  xvL 
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place  to  non-selfish  forms  such  as  are  realized  through  the  division 
of  labor  and  exchange.  Each  one  labors  in  his  own  vocation  for 
all  the  rest,  for  society  in  the  aggregate.  What  each  one  produces 
he  places  in  the  market  of  the  world  ;  and  what  he  needs  for  his 
own  wants  he  draws  out  of  that  market  in  return,  thus  living  on 
the  products  of  others.  By  means  of  private  property  and  its 
universal  solvent,  or  money,  each  individual  is  helped  far  more 
potently  than  he  can  help  himself.  By  specializing  his  labor  he 
gains  skill  and  greater  productive  power ;  by  the  world  market  he 
shares  in  the  fruits  of  all  climes  and  all  seasons. 

Thus,  by  organization  in  the  form  of  industrial  society,  each 
man  renounces  his  mere  animal  individuality  and  becomes  a  per- 
son. He  now  acts  directly  for  society,  not  consuming  his  own 
products,  but  placing  them  in  the  world  market.  He  mediates 
himself  through  society  because  his  deed  is  returned  to  him  by 
society  in  the  shape  of  a  share  in  the  world  market,  and  his 
deed  is  purified  from  selfishness,  or  at  least  from  the  semblance 
of  selfishness,  by  this  mediation.  He  acts  for  others  and  others 
for  him.  There  is  seen  also  the  working  of  the  principle  of 
grace  in  this.  For,  while  the  individual  gives  only  his  own  small 
daily  contribution  to  the  world  market,  he  participates  in  the  labors 
of  millions,  and  receives  what  would  have  cost  him,  but  for  this 
miracle  of  civil  society,  a  million  times  as  much  labor  as  he  has 
expended. 

Thus  this  prosaic  affair  of  supplying  one's  daily  wants  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  is  by  this  social  human  institution  converted 
into  a  reflection  or  semblance  of  the  divine.  For  the  divine  is  an 
infinite  mediation,  a  giving  of  undeserved  favors  by  grace,  as 
Christianity  reveals  it,  and  civil  society  reflects  or  adumbrates  this 
divine  mediation  by  mediating  the  individual  through  the  race, 
his  labor  through  their  labor,  his  fruition  through  theirs. 

Now  while  civil  society  assumes  a  positive  attitude  towards  the 
world  of  nature  and  conquers  it  for  man's  comfort  and  enjoyment, 
the  church  by  itself  assumes  a  negative  attitude  towards  it,  and 
in  fact  cannot  trust  itself  to  do  otherwise.  For  the  world  and 
all  that  it  contains  is  a  finite  and  unworthy  affair  when  com- 
pared with  the  object  of  religion,  which  is  the  attainment  of  the 
supreme  ideal,  or  reconciliation  with  God  in  the  depths  of  the 
soul. 

There  are  two  negative  acts  that  go  with  religion :  (1)  Devo- 
tion or  worship,  the  negative  act  of  the  intellect  by  which  the 
soul  acknowledges  its  own  infinite  unworthiness,  and  the  utter 
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nullity  of  all  its  finite  oouoems  in  view  of  the  absolute  ideal  and 
its  reconciliation  with  it.  (2)  Sacrifice,  which  is  the  n^;ative  act 
of  the  will,  is  the  practical  renunciation  of  all  selfish  interests  when- 
ever they  come  in  conflict  with  spiritual  interests.  The  general  re- 
lation of  religion  to  the  world  of  nature  is  therefore  n^^atiye  Its 
outcome  would  be  nihilism  if  it  were  made  the  principle  of  civil 
society.  But  a  union  of  the  church  with  civil  society  of  such  a 
kind  that  the  church  managed  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  directly,  would  prove  far  more  disastrous  to  religion, 
because  it  would  be  more  likely  to  contaminate  the  spiritual  with 
the  secular  principle  than  destroy  the  secular  by  subordinating  it 
to  the  spiritual.     But  history  has  exhibited  both  of  these  phases. 

The  monastic  systems  have  shown  us  examples  of  spiritual 
brotherhoods  who  have  become  grossly  materialized  through  glut- 
tony. On  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  principle  of  religion,  not 
yielding  to  the  principle  of  civil  society  but  entirely  subordinating 
it,  has  proclaimed  beggary  more  honored  than  productive  industry. 
Calderon,  in  his  ^^  Autos,"  makes  the  beggar  receive  the  highest 
reward  in  the  next  world  in  payment  for  laadness  in  this.  The 
beggar  is  the  symbol  of  ruin  to  civil  society. 

In  the  history  of  our  Christian  civilization  these  phases  have 
all  been  illustrated.  The  hermit  stage  of  utter  renunciation  of 
state,  civil  society,  and  family,  was  followed  by  the  monastic 
stage,  also  negative  to  the  three  great  secular  institutions.  But 
Saint  Benedict's  "Ora  et  labora"  —  labor  as  well  as  pray  — 
united  the  church  to  civil  society,  with  the  general  result  men- 
tioned of  debasing  the  spiritual  to  the  love  of  luxurious  ease, 
although  there  were  noblest  exceptions  of  entire  monasteries,  not 
to  say  of  many  individuals  in  every  monastery. 

Place  civil  society  under  an  ecclesiastical  direction  and  at  once 
the  proper  work  of  subduing  the  earth  and  providing  creature 
comforts  becomes  something  debasing,  for  it  has  to  be  brought 
at  each  moment  side  by  side  with  spiritual  exercises.  It  will 
suffer  through  temporary  frenzies  of  asceticism,  while  the  spiritual 
will  suffer  permanently  through  being  dragged  down  in  the  long 
run  to  the  level  of  gluttony. 

Christianity  (for  I  do  not  speak  of  other  faiths  here  by  the 
word  ** religion")  in  all  its  forms.  Catholic,  Grreek,  and  Prot- 
estant, makes  the  ceremonial  of  religion  something  external,  and 
lays  absolute  stress  only  on  the  disposition  and  inner  conviction. 
^^  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,"  says  the  Psalmist,  indicating  the 
transcendency  of  the  inner  state  of  the  soul  over  all  ceremonial 
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observances.  Denominations  of  course  differ  widely  as  to  cere- 
monial observances,  but  all  —  even  the  most  extreme  Protestants 
—  lay  stress  on  some  form  of  ceremonial,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  Day,  Bible-reading,  church  attendance,  prayer,  ete.,  eto. 
All  Christians  likewise  make  it  an  essential  condition  that  the 
essential  thing  is  the  state  of  the  heart,  of  which  the  ceremonial 
is  only  an  external  expression,  entirely  worthless  unless  the  heart 
is  right. 

Each  institution  has  its  essential  place  and  function.  The 
church,  as  having  the  highest,  cannot  condescend  to  direct  the 
other  institutions  without  neglecting  its  own  functions ;  or  else 
destroying  those  institutions  by  absorbing  their  distinctive  offices 
within  its  own.  The  church  should  lead  all  the  secular  institu- 
tions by  furnishing  them  the  divine  ideal,  and  revealing  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man. 

in. 

The  Church  and  the  School.  The  independence  of  church 
and  state,  and  that  of  church  and  civil  society,  are  necessary  for 
the  elevation  of  each  and  all  these  institutions.  So,  too,  is  the 
independence  of  church  and  school,  as  we  shall  see. 

1.  The  branches  of  school  instruction,  such  as  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  natural  science,  and  the 
continuation  of  these  in  secondary  instruction,  hold  their  high 
place  in  education,  first,  because  they  are  the  conventional  means 
of  intercommunication  among  men,  and,  secondly,  because  they  ad- 
mit the  individual  to  a  share  in  the  conquest  over  nature.  Litera- 
ture, history,  grammar,  and  the  social  sciences  enable  the  scholar 
to  lay  hold  of  the  spiritual  patrimony  of  the  race.  They  un- 
lock for  him  the  treasures  of  human  experience  preserved  by  civil 
society. 

With  the  interchange  of  goods  through  commerce,  there  goes  on 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  of  human  experience.  These  branches 
make  the  individual  able  to  seize  the  wisdom  of  the  race  as  stored 
up  in  the  printed  page,  and,  more  than  all,  they  fit  him  for  the 
truly  spiritual  lessons  of  religion.  To  the  lowest  mind  even,  the 
highest  religion  is  received  almost  on  the  plane  of  fetioism.  The 
religious  teacher  has  to  struggle  to  prevent  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage in  which  the  precious  truth  is  conveyed  from  being  taken 
solely  in  its  threadbare,  literal  sense.  The  mere  literal  accepta^ 
tion  is  fetioism,  because  it  takes  things  instead  of  tnUhs.  For 
this  reason  it  is  obvious  that  the  secular  studies  of  the  school  are 
not  ^'  godless,"  even  when  learned  apart  from  dogmatic  religion. 
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They  are  essentially  auxiliary  to  spiritual  religion  by  preparing 
the  mind  to  receive  symbols  as  symbols,  and  not  as  fetishes.  The 
secular  school  saves  the  church  the  endless  labor  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  illiterate  to  receive  spiritual  doctrine,  and 
to  prevent  such  minds  from  lapsing  into  idolatry  and  superstition. 
In  heathen  religions  this  is  not  so  essential ;  in  Christianity  it  is 
vital,  for  it  is  ^^  revealed  religion  "  in  the  very  special  sense  that 
it  is  the  religion  of  a  revealed  God,  while  the  heathen  religions 
deal  with  a  hidden  God,  a  Brahma,  an  Allah,  or  an  Ammon  who 
is  not  divine-human,  but  utterly  transcending  human  nature  and 
conscious  personality.  Or  else,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek,  the 
old  Norse,  and  such  polytheistic  religions,  there  is  personality  bat 
not  absoluteness.  In  Christianity  God  is  revealedj  and  the  wor- 
shiper must  participate  intellectually,  and  not  merely  with  external 
ceremoniaL  He  must  be  '^worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
This  is  the  ground  for  universal  education  in  letters  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  laity  which  has  been  felt  more  or  less  clearly  in 
all  ages  of  the  church. 

The  studies  in  mathematics  and  natural  science,  on  the  other 
hand,  initiate  man  into  the  conquest  over  nature  in  time  and 
space,  and  into  the  heritage  of  freedom  and  responsibility.  Chris- 
tianity reveals  not  only  the  sonship  of  man  to  God,  but  also 
the  all-important  fact  that  nature  is  his  creation,  and  therefore 
rational  in  its  innermost  structure.  This  is  the  religious  pre- 
supposition of  natural  science,  —  that  nature  is  consistent  and 
rational.  By  inventorying  it  and  generalizing  its  laws,  man 
makes  nature  his  thrall  to  serve  him  not  only  in  providing  for 
his  bodily  wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  also  in  the 
spiritual  ministration  of  intercommunication.  By  this  latter  ser- 
vice each  man  is  able  to  live  the  lives  of  all  men.  The  little  man 
is  able  to  see  his  great  self —  the  entire  race  —  and  profit  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  revelation  of  his  entire  human  nature  in  man- 
kind. Christian  civilization  is  not  complete  without  this  conquest 
of  nature :  without  it  the  conversion  of  the  entire  race  is  impos- 
sible. Hence  we  may  see  how  far  from  ^^  godless "  the  secular 
studies  of  the  school  are.  They  are  essential  instrumentalities 
for  the  conquest  of  nature,  and  for  the  reception  of  spiritual 
truth  without  superstition  and  feticism.  The  church  may  avail 
itself  of  this  secular  culture  gained  in  the  school  and  find  it  a 
friendly  auxiliaiy.  But  in  a  community  devoid  of  secular  edu- 
cation, the  church  has  to  set  about  the  work  of  secular  educa- 
tion at  once  in  order  to  make  its  religious  instructions  effective. 
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In  this  case  at  least  one  half  of  the  strength  of  the  ohurek 
is  expended  on  the  teaching  of  purely  secular  branches,  with  a 
view  to  their  ultimate  use  in  Christian  growth.  The  establish- 
ment of  purely  secular  schools,  therefore,  is  in  so  far  a  pure  gaitt 
to  the  Christian  Church,  because  it  saves  the  strength  of  the 
efaurch  for  its  proper  work,  religious  teaching. 

2.  Our  next  inquiry,  and  the  most  important  one,  rdates  to  the 
union  of  religious  and  secular  instruction  in  the  same  school.  We 
here  discover  mutual  hindrance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  where  sin  is  confounded  with  crime.  The 
methods  of  religious  instruction  are  of  necessity  different  from 
the  methods  in  secular  instruction.  In  the  secular  branches  the 
good  method  of  instruction  trains  the  intellect  to  keep  all  its 
powers  awake  and  alert  The  thought  must  be  trained  to  be 
criticaL  The  pupil  must  not  take  the  words  of  his  text-book  cm 
faith  merely.  He  must  question  and  verify,  demanding  proofs 
and  investigating  their  validity.  Such  is  the  proper  method  of 
decular  instruction. 

In  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  is  the  chief  organ,  and  the 
merely  negative  activity  of  the  understanding  is  to  be  subordi- 
nated  and  set  aside.  Religious  truth  is  revealed  in  allegoric  and 
symbolic  form,  having  both  a  literal  sense  and  a  spiritual  sense. 
The  analytical  understanding  is  necessarily  hostile  and  skeptical 
in  its  attitude  toward  religious  truth.  But  such  attitude  is  en» 
tirely  appropriate  in  the  study  of  science  and  history. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  mind  must  not  be  changed  abruptly  from 
secular  studies  to  religious  contemplation.  A  lesson  on  religious 
dogmas  just  after  a  lesson  in  madiematics  or  physical  science,  haH 
the  disadvantage  that  the  mind  brings  with  it  the  bent  or  pro*- 
divity  of  the  latter  study  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  former. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find,  as  a  practical  fact,  that  schools  which 
set  apart  certain  hours  for  religious  lessons  fail  of  their  purpose 
in  one  of  two  ways.  If  the  method  is  good  for  the  secular 
studies,  the  pupils  carry  over  their  critical  habits  of  mind  into  the 
lessons  on  religion,  and  cultivate  habits  of  flippant  and  shallow 
reasoning  on  sacred  themes,  thus  sapping  the  foundations  of  pietyi 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  case  the  proper  method  for  religions 
study  is  maintained,  the  influence  of  the  dogmatic  tone  of  religion 
creeps  into  the  secular  recitations,  and  drives  out  critical  acute- 
ness  and  independent  thinking  from  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Too 
mubh  authority  in  secular  studies  prevents  the  pupil  from  getting 
at  the  vital  points.     He  cultivates  memory  at  the  expense  of 
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originality.  Now  in  religions  lessons,  wherein  the  divine  is  taoght 
as  revealed  to  the  human  race,  the  raw,  immature  intellect  of  the 
youth  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  attempt  to  construct  for  itself  the- 
oretically the  thoughts  that  underlie  the  dogmas.  It  is  too  much 
for  it  to  gprasp  the  rationality  which  exists  deep  under  the  symbols. 
Not  only  the  intellect  is  required  for  this,  but  also  the  will,  which 
develops  slowly  with  one's  life-work.  Beligious  lessons  must  there- 
fore be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  youth  with  absolute  authority, 
and  without  stripping  off  the  symbolical  form.  This  requires  the 
utmost  care  to  surround  religious  instruction  with  the  proper  so* 
lemnity.  It  should  be  approached  with  a  carefully  arranged  prep- 
aration, and  after  the  mind  has  recovered  from  the  intellectual  ten- 
sion of  its  analytic  studies.  The  Egyptian  temple  was  approached 
through  a  long  avenue  lined  with  sphinxes.  Deeply  impressed 
by  the  mute  questioning  faces  that  gazed  at  him  on  either  side, 
the  worshipers  came  before  the  lofty  portal,  and  finally  entered 
the  hypostyle  hall,  inspired  with  feelings  of  sublimity  and  rever- 
ence. Christianity  is  indeed  the  religion  of  the  revealed  Grod, 
but  there  is  no  revelation  possible  to  the  mind  immersed  in 
trivialities  or  self-conceit.  Genuine  religious  impressions  lift  the 
mind,  as  it  were,  up  to  a  consciousness  of  the  infinite  and  tran- 
scendent, while  they  fill  the  soul  with  boundless  aspirations. 

The  examples  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  states  of  Europe 
are  often  quoted  to  show  how  practicable  it  is  to  introduce  reli- 
gious instruction  into  our  common  schools.  But  the  reports  of 
the  effect  of  such  religious  instruction  establish  the  conclusions 
here  reached.  For  the  most  part  in  Germany  there  prevail  the 
most  improved  methods  of  secular  instruction.  Passing  from  a 
lesson  in  language  or  science,  wherein  he  has  been  thoroughly 
alert  and  critical,  the  pupil  comes  to  the  ^^  hour "  for  religion. 
The  impression  made  on  his  mind  is  too  often  similar  to  that 
made  on  the  mind  of  Professor  Huxley  by  the  gospel  story  of  the 
miracle  in  which  the  Gadarene  swine  are  obsessed  by  the  evil 
spirits.  The  frame  of  mind  that  looks  only  at  prosaic  facts 
is  not  nourished  by  religious  literature.  But  in  another  mood, 
with  feelings  of  the  sublime,  and  thoughts  elevated  to  the  spiritual 
sense  of  all  earthly  things  and  events,  the  soul  is  fed  by  the  food 

of  eternity. 

^  Tmih  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors.'* 

On  the  other  hand  there  exist,  and  have  long  existed,  schools 
in  Europe  where  the  dogmatic  tone  of  religious  instruction  extends 
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oTer  all  the  work  in  the  secular  studies.  But  even  in  those  coun- 
tries the  literature  shows  a  general  trend  to¥rard  atheism,  —  more 
serious  than  the  pantheistic  trend  of  Germany. 

8,  Various  plans  are  suggested  of  introducing  religious  instruc- 
tion into  the  common  schools.  Most  advocates  profess  to  be  satis- 
fled  if  there  is  ^'  unsectarian  "  teaching  given.  They  would  have 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  prayers  offered,  and  some  very  simple 
catechetical  matter  taught  Upon  reflection  it  is  seen  that  such 
very  scant  religious  instruction  would  not  accomplish  much  good, 
while  it  would  be  r^arded  as  sectarian  by  Catholics  and  Epis- 
copalians. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  efficient  religious  instruction  in  schools 
they  must  be  denominational  and  separate.  But  this  encounters 
the  difficulty  already  discussed.  The  secular  instruction  must 
suffer  if  it  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  efficient  religious 
instruction.  Moreover,  such  division  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity necessitates  small  schools  and  poor  classification  and 
grading.  In  order  to  form  classes,  pupils  of  widely  different  at- 
tainments must  be  brought  together.  No  thorough  instruction 
is  possible  in  such  ungraded  schools*  If  the  school -funds  are 
divided  among  opposing  sects,  mutual  jealousy  would  soon  defeat 
the  policy  of  public  support  of  schools  altogether. 

Worse  than  this  is  the  effect  of  sectarian  bias  which  is  gen- 
erated by  separate  schools.  There  would  be  a  decrease  in  secular 
knowledge,  and  a  probable  increase  in  theological  knowledge.  In- 
asmuch as  the  separation  was  brought  about  in  the  interest  of 
sectarian  differences,  it  is  quite  natural  to  infer  that  greater 
and  greater  stress  would  be  laid  upon  those  differences,  in  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  parochial  schools.  In  the  nature 
of  theological  truth  there  lies  the  possibility  of  kindling  fanati- 
cism and  bigotry.  In  the  parochial  school  an  effective  instruo- 
tion  in  the  dogmas  of  the  church  cannot  fail  to  develop  a  habit 
of  thinking  on  the  distinction  between  man  and  man  as  holding 
different  religious  beliefs.  Within  one's  church  are  the  elect  for 
time  and  eternity ;  without  one's  church  are  the  proscribed  and 
lost  ^^  I  am  of  the  sheep,  my  neighbor  is  one  of  the  goats !  '* 
The  confession  of  faith  lays  stress  on  the  love  of  God  and  obedi- 
ence to  Him.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  infinite  importance  of  right 
belief,  and  of  conformity  to  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the 
church.  ^^  If  these  are  so  important  to  me,  their  disregard  by  my 
neighbor  must  be  fraught  with  infinite  consequences  to  him.  If 
God  hates  my  neighbor,  is  it  not  wrong  for  me  to  love  him  ? " 
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Ti^eration  is  a  crime.     *^  If  by  bodily  suffering  a  heretio's  soul 
may  be  saved,  the  church  is  only  merciful  if  it  inflicts  it." 

In  these  days  of  newspapers  and  <^  cheap  transit  from  one 
section  to  another,  and,  above  all,  of  the  common  school,  the  bar- 
riers of  religious  caste  have  been  so  Inroken  down  that  a  universal 
spirit  of  toleration  prevails.  Children  of  all  confessions  mingling 
in  the  free  common  school  leam  to  know,  respect,  and  love  one 
another.  They  leam  to  cooperate  and  make  helpful  combina- 
ti(ms.  They  leam  to  trust  those  of  a  different  religious  faith, 
and,  in  short,  to  judge  their  fellow-men  by  overt  acts  rather  than 
by  mere  belief  or  disposition.  In  the  industrial  community  alter 
ihey  leave  school,  they  continue  the  same  lesson,  learning  to  know 
and  respect  their  neighbors  for  their  characters  rather  than  for 
their  religious  denomination.  In  the  daily  newspaper  they  con- 
template the  spectacle  of  the  great  world  of  humanity,  and  their 
sjrmpathies  become  so  broad  as  to  include  all  men.  Is  not  iJiis 
humane  feeling  —  the  love  of  man,  die  love  of  one^s  neighbor  as 
one's  self  —  a  truer  realization  of  the  Christian  religion  than  that 
other  feeling  of  sectarian  exdusiveness  ? 

Formal  and  dogmatic  instruction  in  religion  must  not,  of 
course,  be  dispensed  with  on  the  g^und  of  a  general  humanita- 
rian feeling  of  tolerance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  held 
diat  religious  instruction  which  lacks  the  deep  soil  of  humani- 
tarianism  cannot  grow  Christian  characters.  It  is  of  another 
quality.  The  modem  principle  of  cosmopolitanism  arises  from 
the  very  innermost  principle  of  the  Christian  religion ;  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  gospel-teaching  as  opposed  to  all  other  reli- 
gions. The  history  of  Christianity  is  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  the  principle  of  recognition.  Each  individual  and  each  insti- 
tution tends  to  become  independent.  But  it  comes  to  its  inde- 
pendence only  as  it  reflects  the  one  fundamental  principle,  and 
thus  comes  into  harmony  with  all  the  rest.  The  school  entirely 
separated  from  the  church  will  be  found  a  most  useful  auxiliary 
to  the  church,  —  far  more  useful  than  the  parochial  schooL  The 
independent  state  securing  justice  among  men  is  certainly  more 
hdpful  to  the  church  than  the  medieval  state  undertaking  to 
suppress  dissent  by  prisons  and  fagots.  The  church  has  merely 
to  discard  such  external  helps  as  the  authority  of  the  state  once 
furnished,  and  avail  itself  of  the  new  methods,  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  of  cosmopolitanism,  to  extend  its  influence  &r 
beyond  old  limits. 

Wm.  T.  Barris. 
CoHCORD,  Mass. 
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A  CHRISTIAN  CRITIQUE  OF  SOCIALISM. 

FoBTT  years  ago,  a  small  but  able  and  enthnsiastic  body  of 
^glishmen,  awake  to  the  sufferings  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
deeply  conscious  of  the  unchristian  principles  at  the  basis  of  trade, 
resolved  to  throw  their  influence  into  the  Chartist  movement,  to 
guide  it  away  from  the  dangers  of  passion  to  the  haven  of  good 
which  they  saw  it  could  enter.  They  called  themselves  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  thus  linking  in  one  phrase  words  which  seem  i6 
many  essentially  contradictory.  From  the  one  side  the  protest  is 
urged :  ^^  Socialism  —  that  spectre  of  modem  society,  that  devil 
incarnate,  which  seeks  to  destroy  the  government,  break  down  the 
walls  of  the  home,  banish  the  thought  of  God  from  the  human 
mind,  —  dare  you  link  that  word  with  the  name  that  speaks  of  all 
that  we  hold  dearest,  the  bulwark  of  the  family  and  the  state,  the 
strength  and  consolation  of  the  soul?"  On  the  other  side,  the 
extreme  Socialist  says,  with  a  sneer :  ^^  Christian  Socialism  I  You 
only  show  your  dense  ignorance  when  you  imagine  that  Socialism 
has  any  affinities  with  that  religion  of  superstition  and  sham 
which  has  aided  and  justified  the  power  that  has  crushed  us." 
"  The  Social  Democracy,"  said  Deputy  Most,  in  Berlin,  "  knows 
that  the  days  of  Christianity  are  numbered,  and  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  we  shall  say  to  the  priests,  ^  Settle  your 
account  with  heaven,  for  your  hour  is  come.' "  Yet  while  the 
friend  of  the  existing  social  order  and  of  Christianity  looks 
aghast  at  the  suggestion  of  Christian  Socialism,  and  the  extreme 
Socialist  spurns  such  an  alliance  of  words,  Laveleye,  the  eminent 
economist  and  writer  on  Socialism,  repeats  the  words  of  Herr  Todt^ 
the  German  Evangelical  Socialist,  and  adopts  them  as  his  own: 
'^  Every  Christian,  who  understands  and  earnestly  accepts  the 
teachings  of  his  Master,  is  at  heart  a  Socialist ;  and  every  Social- 
ist, whatever  may  be  his  hatred  of  all  religion,  bears  within  him- 
self an  unconscious  Christianity."  ^ 

Which  estimate  of  the  relations  of  Christianiiy  and  Socialism 
is  correct  ?  Is  any  one  of  them  correct  ?  It  is  a  question  of 
great  importance,  what  are  the  true  relations  of  these  two  forces, 
for  Socialism,  though  comparatively  young,  has  been  growing  in 
strength  and  influence,  and  Christianity  must  recognize  it  as  a 
friend  and  co-laborer,  or  become  its  teacher.  Christianizing  it,  or 
the  two  must  be  irreconcilable  foes.  Before  it  is  safe  for  Chris- 
1  Laveleye,  Socialism  of  To^ay,     Intro.,  p.  six,  and  p.  111. 
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tianiiy  to  attempt  any  one  of  these  courses,  the  real  relation  of  the 
forces  to  each  other  must  be  clearly  understood. 

First  of  all,  what  is  meant  by  the  word  Socialism  ?  It  was 
originally  coined  to  supply  the  need  of  a  word  to  express  the  op- 
posite of  individualism.  It  has  always  implied  sympathy  with 
the  laboring  classes,  but  its  application  has  been  loose.  Mere 
sympathy  with  labor,  the  adyocacy  of  some  theory  of  state  action, 
extreme  anarchism,  hare  all  shared  this  term.  It  has  been  applied 
to  speculative  theories  and  to  action  in  pursuit  of  definite  ends. 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  rallying  cry  of  a  growing 
social  party,  and  without  definite  significance.  But  at  present 
one  element  is  deemed  essential  to  the  idea  of  complete  Socialism, 
namely,  the  transformation  of  the  state  primarily  in  the  interests 
of  the  laboring  classes.  Accordingly,  Socialism,  in  its  theoretical 
aspect,  may  be  defined  as  a  theory,  based  upon  a  claim  of  justice 
for  the  laboring  classes,  which  aims  at  the  transformation  of  the 
state  into  a  cooperative  commonwealth,  owning  all  the  instruments 
of  production,  and  inaugurating  and  carrying  on  all  industry. 
By  this  definition  anarchism  is  excluded  from  Socialism,  for  the 
former  aims  at  the  destruction  of  the  state.  The  definition  also 
excludes  everything  which  tends  toward  an  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  the  state,  but  stops  short  of  state  transformation,  such  as 
the  land-nationalization  projects  of  Henry  George,  and  the  volun- 
tary cooperative  associations  advocated  by  the  Christian  Socialists 
of  England. 

But  the  question  at  once  arises,  is  Socialism,  being  as  defined  a 
theory  of  state  transformation,  a  subject  for  criticism  by  Chris- 
tianity? Must  it  not  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  economic  science, 
and  there  only?  The  question  is  a  fair  one,  yet  Socialism  is 
based  on  principles  of  moral  right,  and  it  claims  to  be  able  to 
regenerate  society,  not  merely  to  raise  its  standard  of  comfort, 
but  to  effect  a  moral  regeneration.  Thus  it  enters  the  sphere 
where  Christianity  works,  and  therein  Christianiiy  may  judge  it 
There  is  a  kingdom  of  Socialism  similar  in  conception  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  it  is  possible  and  legitimate  to  contrast  the 
two.  This,  then,  is  the  work  before  us  to  contrast  the  moral  prin- 
ciples and  claims  of  the  full-blown  Socialism  of  to-day  with  the 
principles  and  claims  of  Christianity. 

The  subject  may  be  conveniently  treated  under  three  heads:  — 

1.  The  Socialistic  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  it  to  this  condition. 

2.  The  ideal  of  Socialism. 
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8.  The  means  by  which  the  ideal  of  Socialism  is  to  be  realized. 

1.  The  Socialistio  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  it  to  this  condition. 

It  would  have  been  natural  to  expect  that  the  enormous  stride 
taken  in  industry  during  the  last  century,  and  resulting  in  an  un- 
paralleled increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  world,  would  have  reduced 
the  poverty  of  the  world,  lightened  the  tasks  of  the  laborer,  and 
greatly  elevated  his  standards  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture* 
But  the  Socialist  looks  out  upon  the  world  and  sees  that  this 
expectation  has  not  been  realized.  He  sees  g^eat  and  growing 
inequalities  of  condition.  The  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  is  widening.  Extravagance  and  miserable  poverty  exist  in 
the  same  community.  *^  The  tramp  comes  in  with  the  locomotive, 
and  almshouses  are  as  surely  the  marks  of  material  progress  as 
costly  dwellings,  rich  warehouses,  and  magnificent  churches."  ^ 
But,  more  than  this,  he  sees  that  the  poor  are  dependent  upon  the 
rich  for  subsistence.  It  is  said  that  we  have  liberty  of  action, 
thought,  and  conscience,  but  the  Socialist  hears  the  word  in  some- 
thing the  spirit  of  Carlyle :  ^^  Liberty  I  am  told  is  a  divine  thing. 
Liberty  when  it  becomes  liberty  to  die  by  starvation  is  not  so 
divine."  The  rich  alone  can  own  the  tools ;  therefore  the  poor 
must  work  for  the  rich ;  therefore  the  poor  must  accept  the  wages 
which  the  rich  will  give ;  and  as  the  rich  are  not  inspired  by  feel 
ings  of  brotherly  sympathy,  but  are  struggling  in  a  mad  conflict 
after  wealth,  the  wages  of  the  poor  will  be  wholly  regulated  by 
the  supply  and  demand  of  labor,  and  will  vary  above  and  below 
the  point  at  which  labor  can  exist  and  reproduce  itself,  a  point  on 
the  confines  of  starvation.  Thus  the  dependence  of  the  poor 
upon  the  rich  is  in  reality  a  terrible  slavery,  far  worse  than  the 
ownership  of  the  body,  for  the  plantation  slaveholder  knows  that 
it  is  for  his  interest  to  keep  his  slaves  weU  fed  and  comfortable, 
and  to  treat  them  with  some  kindness,  because,  if  they  die,  he 
loses  the  money  he  invested  in  them ;  but  the  modem  employer 
of  labor  cares  nothing  for  his  ^^  hands."  If  he  loses  an  ox  by 
death,  it  is  a  matter  to  grieve  over,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  regret  the  death  of  a  laborer,  for  he  can  get  more  at  the 
same  wages  in  any  market  Thus  the  rich  virtually  compel  the 
poor  to  work  for  them,  and  in  return  they  give  him  in  wages  a 
bare  subsistence,  stealing  from  him  under  the  name  of  profits, 

*  Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty,  p.  10. 

Though  George  is  avowedly  not  a  Socialist^  yet  he  well  repretents  certain 
aspects  of  Socialistic  teaching. 
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interest,  rent,  altaoBt  all  the  real  produce  of  his  labor;  for  die 
value  of  any  article,  so  says  the  Socialist,  is  measured  primarily, 
and  almost  exclusively,  by  the  amount  of  labor  it  contains. 

If  there  were  any  hope  that  the  laborer  could  eventually  rise 
out  of  this  condition,  it  would  be  more  endurable ;  but  if  the 
laborer  can  save  money,  the  employer  ean  force  wages  down  still 
further  without  killing  off  labor,  and  this  he  will  not  scruple  to 
do.  Thus  the  gulf  between  the  employer  and  die  laborer  widens, 
and  two  great  classes  consolidate  in  society,  the  workers  and  the 
idle,  the  plundered  and  the  fleecers,  and  from  the  first  to  the 
second  there  is  practically  no  passing.  And  behind  all  this  tiiere 
is  a  political  economy  that  tells  the  laborer  that  his  condition  is 
the  result  of  natural  law,  which  can  no  more  be  altered  than  the 
law  which  holds  the  stars  in  their  courses. 

The  fruit  of  such  a  slavery  the  Socialist  sees  to  be  physical 
degradation,  intellectual  stunting,  and  moral  bluntness  and  perveiv 
sity,  issuing  in  hideous  crime  —  drunkenness,  theft,  licentiousness^ 
and  all  the  many  species  of  immorality  which  fester  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society ;  while  pride,  desire  for  personal  aggran- 
dizement by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  all  the  obliquities  of  char- 
acter and  action  that  are  the  fruit  of  intense  selfishness,  charae- 
terize  the  rich.  Under  the  present  system  Socialism  can  indulge 
no  hope  for  the  betterment  of  society.  Pessimism  is  the  logical 
oreed  of  modem  industry. 

Socialism  arraigns  modem  society  first  for  its  individualism. 
It  accuses  the  leaders  of  industry  and  the  doctors  of  political 
economy  of  assuming  that  all  men  are  equal,  and  that  the  welfare 
of  society  is  best  attained  if  every  man  looks  after  his  own  welfare 
alone.  In  accordance  with  this  teaching,  industry  has  been  a 
scramble  for  wealth,  each  man  caring  not  one  whit  for  his  neighs 
bor,  free  to  knock  him  down  and  trample  him  under  foot,  if  he 
can  do  so  without  violating  the  laws  of  the  contest,  laws  framed 
in  the  interests  of  the  strong,  ^^  the  fittest."  The  result  of  free 
competition  is  the  reductio  (id  abaurdum  of  the  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidualism. Again,  Socialism  arraigns  modern  society  for  its 
treatment  of  the  laborer  as  a  commodity,  something  to  be  bought 
in  the  cheapest  market,  and  thrown  away  when  no  longer  of  any 
use.  The  laborer  is  not  a  machine,  nor  a  beast  of  burden.  He 
has  received  from  nature  the  same  faculties  as  his  employer,  and 
he  has  the  right  to  develop  them.  Any  system  which  legally  per- 
mits one  man  to  treat  another  as  a  brate  and  a  slave  is  morally 
wrong.     Thirdly,  Socialism   accuses  the  leaders  of  industry  of 
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stealing  what  rightfullj  belongs  to  the  laborer.  It  says  that  this 
^lormoas  increase  of  wealth  could  never  accamulate  in  a  few 
hands  without  some  such  systematic  stealing.  And  lastly,  Social- 
ism lays  the  responsibility  for  the  immorality  of  the  laboring 
classes  on  the  modem  system  of  industry.  Competition  has 
resulted  in  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and  out  of  these  immorality  has  come  as  the  natural  fruit 
Therefore  the  system,  and  not  the  laboring  classes,  is  to  blame 
for  the  terrible  disease  which  rages  through  the  lower  strata  of 
society. 

Christianity  finds  part  of  its  problem  stated  by  Socialism.  It  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  ethics  that  man  is  in  a 
moral  systeoL,  and  that  love,  sympathy,  helpfulness,  are  demanded 
by  the  law  of  that  system.  In  the  unrest  and  conflict  of  society 
Christianity  sees  the  result  of  self-interest,  overriding  the  law, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Christianity  pro- 
claims the  supreme  worth  of  the  individual  man,  that  every  man, 
high  or  low  in  the  social  scale,  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  ignorant, 
is  a  child  of  God,  made  in  his  image.  Such  is  the  worth  of  the 
soul  to  God  that  He  sent  his  Son  to  die  that  it  might  be  saved 
from  sin,  and  inherit  eternal  life.  The  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  to  God  alone,  the  possibility  of  ^irect  communion  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker,  exalt  man  to  the  summit  of  creation. 
Therefore  any  one  who  treats  a  man  as  a  brute  or  a  machine  in- 
sults the  image  of  God  in  man.  The  slavery  of  the  mill  is  as 
immoral  as  the  slavery  of  the  plantation,  and  the  curse  of  God 
will  fall  upon  the  slavdiolding  employer  and  on  the  system  which 
encourages  such  slavery.  How  far  the  laborer  is  despoiled  of  the 
fruit  of  his  labor  is  a  questicm  for  economic  science  to  decide, 
but  Christianity  declares  that  selfishness  is,  in  its  nature,  a  thief. 
The  individualist  owes  a  debt  to  society  and  to  the  laborer  which 
he  does  not  intend  to  pay.  The  last  charge  of  Socialism  against 
modern  industry  Christianity  accepts  in  part.  Individualism  must 
produce  immorality ;  the  slavery  of  labor  must  produce  immoral- 
ity; poverty  combined  with  these  conditions  is  an  atmosphere 
calculated  to  develop  the  germs  of  wickedness;  and  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  the  system  of  modem  industry  tends  to  produce  this* 
atmosphere,  it  must  share  the  responsibility  for  the  immorality  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

But,  according  to  the  view  of  Christianity,  Socialism  does  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  disorder  of  society.  It  derives  poverty 
wholly  from  man*s  selfish  greed  of  wealth,  and  it  ascribes  inmio- 
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rality  almost  whoUy  to  poverty.  Christianity  sees  far  deeper.  It 
starts  with  the  postulate  of  God,  revealed  to  men  as  holy,  just, 
and  good.  Socialism  ignores  this  postulate ;  sometimes  denies  its 
truth.  Christianity  sees  •  the  underlying  cause  for  the  disorder  of 
human  relations  in  man's  estrangement  from  God.  If  man  lives 
the  life  of  faith  in  God,  he  will  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  It 
is  because  man  has  forgotten  God  that  he  is  living  for  himself 
alone.  And  though  Christianity  find  in  poverty  and  the  results 
of  competition  conditions  in  which  immorality  easily  develops,  it 
does  not  accept  the  view  of  Socialism  that  these  conditions  are 
the  cause  of  immorality,  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  are  sin- 
ners in  God*s  sight.  The  cause  of  immorality  is  in  the  same 
estrangement  of  the  soul  from  God,  where,  by  separating  itself 
from  the  source  of  all  true  good,  the  soul  gives  itself  up  to  the 
service  of  self.  Here  Christianity  finds  the  fundamental  cause 
even  of  poverty.  In  a  word.  Socialism  ignores  the  fact  of  sin, 
which  is  a  fundamental  postulate  in  Christian  thought,  and  the 
fact  assumed  in  all  its  work  for  society. 

2.  The  ideal  of  Socialism. 

As  has  been  said,  Socialism  sees  no  hope  for  the  laborer  or  for 
society  under  the  present  system  of  industry.  The  rich  mil  grow 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and  with  increasing  poverty  will  come 
increasing  immorality,  which  will  finally  involve  society  in  complete 
ruin.  But  Socialism  does  not  accept  the  doctrine  that  these  are  the 
legitimate  results  of  the  working  of  fixed  natural  laws,  that  it  is  use- 
less to  contend  against  the  downward  tendency  of  society.  Social- 
ism is  itself  the  reaction  against  such  industrial  pessimism.  It  is 
because  the  condition  of  the  laborer  under  the  present  system  has 
seemed  so  hopeless  that  Socialism  has  sprung  up,  calling  for  an- 
other system.  The  golden  age  of  Socialism  is  in  the  future. 
**  The  present  is  the  parent  of  the  future,*'  ^  a  child  nobler  than 
the  parent,  whose  presence  will  bring  blessings  not  to  one  class 
alone,  but  to  all  classes.  Individualism  will  be  supplanted  by  co- 
operation. ^^  Adam  would  delve  and  Eve  would  spin,  and  con, 
sciously  or  unconsciously  each  would  work  more  for  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  would  work  more  for  each."  ^  All  would  learn 
the  truth  of  Christ's  words  :  ^*  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  ^'  Everything  in  the  present  order  of  things  that  makes 
a  man  a  degraded,  insulted,  forsaken,  and  despised  being  "  ^  will 

1  Gronlund,  The  Codperatwe  ComnumweaUhf  p.  66. 

*  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  84. 

•  Ibid,,  p.  123. 
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be  changed,  and  perfect  justice  will  reign  between  man  and  man. 
All  will  be  equal  in  reality  as  well  as  in  theory,  and  all  will  meet 
as  brothers.  Every  man  will  receive  the  full  product  of  his  toil ; 
every  one  will  be  a  worker,  and  every  one  will  have  enough  ;  and 
**  How  could  there  be  g^eed  when  all  had  enough  ?  "  ^  With  in- 
crease  of  production,  brought  about  by  cooperation,  will  come 
comfort  and  leisure  and  opportunities  for  intellectual  and  moral 
culture.  ^^  Mute,  inglorious  Miltons  '*  will  speak,  and  the  world 
will  advance  to  intellectual  conquests  grander  than  any  history 
has  known.  Drunkenness  will  go  with  care ;  theft  with  want ; 
crimes  of  violence  with  the  hatred  of  man  for  man  that  poverty 
engenders.  Instead  of  sin,  goodness  will  fructify  in  the  heart. 
Last  of  aU,  the  religious  nature,  no  longer  bound  to  earth  by  the 
petty  struggle  for  bodily  subsistence,  will  soar  to  heaven  and  feed 
upon  eternal  hopes  and  realities.  Henry  George  thus  sums  up 
the  Socialistic  hope  in  his  eloquent,  almost  grandiloquent,  way : 
^  With  want  destroyed ;  with  greed  changed  to  noble  passions ; 
with  the  fraternity  that  is  bom  of  equality  taking  the  place  of 
the  jealousy  and  fear  that  now  array  men  against  each  other ;  with 
mental  power  loosened  by  mental  conditions  that  give  to  the 
hi)mblest  comfort  and  leisure  ;  and  who  shall  measure  the  heights 
to  which  our  civilization  may  soar !  Words  fail  the  thought  I  It 
is  the  Golden  Age  of  which  poets  have  sung  and  high-raised  seers 
have  told  in  metaphor  I  It  is  the  glorious  vision  that  has  always 
haunted  men  with  gleams  of  fitful  splendor.  It  is  what  he  saw 
whose  eyes  at  Patmos  were  closed  in  a  trance.  It  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  Christianity  —  the  City  of  God  on  earth,  with  its  walls  of 
jasper  and  its  gates  of  pearl !  It  is  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace ! "  ^  The  Messianic  atmosphere  is  what  gives  tone  to  the 
picture.  Socialism  has  dreamed  the  dream  of  the  Hebrew  seer, 
and  proclaims  that  the  kingdom  of  a  perfect  humanity,  the  king- 
dom long  prayed  for,  hoped  for,  sighed  for,  is  soon  to  come,  that 
its  messengers,  the  Elijahs  of  prophecy,  are  already  on  the  thresh- 
old, preaching  the  doctrine  —  not  of  repentance  and  righteous- 
ness, to  be  sure,  but  —  of  state  transformation,  which  will  work 
out  the  result  that  John  the  Baptist  sought  by  a  much  less  tedious 
process.  Socialism  to  the  Socialist  is  the  hope  of  the  race.  It 
bears  the  sacred  flame  which  is  to  light  the  altar-fires  of  a  regen- 
erated humanity. 

Is  this  ideal  of  Socialism  the  ideal  of  Christianity  ?    Will  the 

*  Greorge,  Progress  and  Poverty^  p.  8. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  396. 
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Christiaii  reoogBue  tbe  Socialist  as  a  fellow-seeker  for  tbe  same 
paradise?  The  ideal  of  Socialism  is  expressed  in  the  language 
of  Hebrew  and  Christiau  pr<^hecy.  Its  aspirations  are  for  maoj 
things  which  the  Christian  longs  for.  In  the  future  to  whiofa 
Christianity  looks,  love  will  supplant  selfishness  ;  justice,  injustice ; 
peace  and  plenty  will  abound ;  immorality  will  be  chased  away  by 
holy  impulses;  the  whole  nature  of  man  will  unfold  in  perfect 
bloom.  The  ideals  of  Christianity  and  Socialism  have,  thus, 
striking  points  of  resemblance.  Indeed,  so  much  as  the  ideal  of 
Socialism  embraces,  Christianity  includes,  but  because  it  does  not 
embrace  enough,  Christianity  affirms  that  it  is  not  a  true  ideal  to 
be  set  up  as  the  goal  for  tbe  aspiration  and  striving  of  humanity* 
For  the  ideal  of  Socialism,  stripped  of  its  Messi^ic  drapery,  is 
bodily  comfolft;  the  ideal  of  Christianity  is,  first  and  foremost, 
personal  character.  Socialism  says:  ^^Seek  ye  first  food  and 
raiment,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  added  unto  j(mJ* 
Christianity  says:  *^Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,^  for 
without  that  all  else  is  worthless.  Socialism  solves  the  problem 
of  misery  by  eliminating  the  factor  of  poverty ;  Christianity  de- 
clares that  the  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  eliminating  the 
factor  of  un.^ 

3.  The  means  by  which  the  ideal  of  Socialism  is  to  be  realised. 

Socialism,  as  we  have  seen,  ascribed  the  misery  and  immorality 
of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  hatred  and  conflict  between  tbs 
rich  and  poor  primarily,  to  the  reign  of  individualism.  Because 
men  have  sought  their  own  interests  and  forgotten  that  there  are 
human  beings  around  them  with  the  same  rights  to  life  and  happi- 
ness, poverty  desolates  the  world.  If  individualism  caused  this 
sickness,  the  cure  for  it  is  cooperation.  But  cooperation,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  general.  A  few  associations,  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  individualistic  world,  would  soon  succumb  to  the 
selfishness  about  them.  The  only  remedy  for  social  ills  is  to  be 
found  in  an  act  of  society,  transforming  itself  into  a  great  coopera- 
tive society,  taking  from  individuals  the  land  and  other  instru- 
ments of  production,  turning  the  state  into  the  cooperative  com- 
monwealth. John  Bae  says :  ^^  The  Socialists  of  the  present  day 
have  discarded  all  belief  in  the  possibility  of  effecting  any  social 
regeneration  except  by  means  of  political  authority,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  their  first  endeavor  is,  therefore,  the  conquest  of  the  powers 
of  the  state.  •  .  .  What  they  want  is  a  democracy  of  labor,  to 
use  one  of  their  own  phrases,  that  is,  a  state  in  which  power  and 
^  Strong,  Our  Country^  p.  85. 
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property  shall  be  based  on  labor,  .  .  •  and  where,  as  the  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  of  the  whole  scheme,  the  land  of  the  country 
and  all  other  instruments  of  production  shall  be  made  the  joint 
properly  of  the  community,  and  the  conduct  of  all  industrial 
operations  be  placed  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  state. 
...  It  is  contended  for  as  an  obligation  of  the  state,  because 
the  state  is  held  to  be  merely  the  organized  will  of  the  people,  and 
the  people  is  the  laboring  class/'  ^ 

This  is  the  Socialistic  scheme  of  action.  How  is  it  to  be  carried 
out  ?  First  of  all,  laborers  must  unite.  Their  interests  are  one ; 
they  are  all  despoiled,  oppressed,  treated  like  brutes.  Let  them 
learn  that  they  are  brothers,  unite,  and  win  their  rights*  Isolated 
action  means  defeat.  Even  the  complete  union  of  laborers  in  one 
country  is  not  enough.  The  parish  of  Socialism,  like  that  of 
John  Wesley,  is  the  world.  Let  the  laborers  in  all  lands  rally 
around  the  same  banner,  and  fight  for  the  same  cause.  Yet,  after 
all,  this  union  of  laborers  will  only  be  the  answer  of  man  to  a  fact 
in  industrial  society.  Socialism  is  full  of  the  idea  of  evolution. 
Lasalle  had  it ;  Marx  had  it ;  it  is  preached  in  the  Socialist  plat- 
forms and  manifestoes.  Lasalle  believed  diat  the  laborers  were 
to  be  only  ^^  mid  wives  who  assist  in  bringing  to  the  birth  a  future 
with  which  society  is  abeady  pregnant."  ^  Gronlund,  an  Amer- 
ican writer  on  Socialism,  says :  ^^  That  is  just  what  that  effective 
minority  principally  will  have  to  do,  — pr^are^  prepare  them- 
selves and  the  people  for  the  Great  Change.  Not  to  make  any 
revolution,  but  to  make  themselves  and  the  nation  ready  for  die 
Coming  Bevolution,  to  meet  it  when  it  comes,  peaceably,  or  ^  clad 
in  iron  sandals,'  and  to  carry  it  out."  ^^  The  Grreat  Change  is 
coming."^  The  "logic  of  events,"  an  irresistible  conqueror, 
trampling  on  men  and  institutions  if  they  oppose  him,  is  leading 
in  this  new  state  of  society.  There  is  no  personal  God  behind 
this  power.  Materialistic  evolution,  or,  at  best,  pantheism,  is  the 
creed  of  Socialism.  .But  will  this  great  change  be  a  peaceful 
revolution,  or  will  it  be  won  by  force?  Lasalle  was  practical 
statesman  enough  to  see  that  force  can  never  win  any  real  advance- 
ment. Society  is  an  organism ;  each  leaf  must  unfold  by  the 
power  of  the  life  within ;  if  the  progress  is  hurried  by  the  use  of 
external  force,  the  leaf  will  die,  and  the  evolution  must  begin 
again  at  the  point  where  the  leaf  branched  from  the  stem*     But 

^  Rae,  Contem^torary  SoddUsmj  p.  4. 

«  im.,  p.  82. 

•  The  CodpmUwe  CommonmtdO,  pp«  270, 27e» 
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though  this  was  the  belief  of  LasaUe,  fourteen  years  after  his 
death,  the  Socialists,  who  were  his  dissiples,  under  the  repres^ye 
influence  of  Bisnuurok's  legislation,  struck  from  their  programme 
the  limitation  of  proceeding  by  legal  means,  and  stood  forth  as  a 
party  of  revolution.  The  same  tendency  was  manifest  in  the  split 
in  the  International  at  the  Hague  in  1872,  dividing  the  organ- 
ization into  the  peaceful  followers  of  Marx,  and  the  revolution- 
ists led  by  Bakunin  ;  and  in  the  split  in  the  same  organization  in 
the  United  States  in  1888,  when  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party  sepa- 
rated from  the  International  Working  People's  Association,^  the 
latter  of  whom  represents  the  spirit  and  methods  of  Herr  Most. 
And  Gronlund,  though  he  recognizes  throughout  his  book  that  tiie 
progress  of  society  is  a  gradual  evolution,  and  generally  deprecates 
the  use  of  force,  shows  an  undercurrent  of  sympathy  with  the  use 
of  violent  measures  at  critical  junctures.  After  alluding  to  the 
description  in  Bulwer's  novel,  ^^  The  Coming  Race,"  of  tiie  mys- 
terious substance  called  Vril,  which  could  ^*  be  stored  in  a  small 
wand,  and  when  skillfully  wielded  .  •  .  make  the  weak  a  perfeot 
match  for  any  combination  of  number,  skill,  and  discipline,*'  to 
the  discovery  of  which  ^^  these  people  attribute  their  equality,  their 
freedom,  their  felicity  and  advancement,"  he  significantiy  adds : 
^^  What  if  this  *■  Yril '  is  but  a  poetic  anticipation  of  the  civil- 
izing power  of  that  real,  energetic  substance  which  we  call 
dynamite  I  ^^  ^ 

This  revolution,  peaceable  or  brought  in  by  force,  will  enable 
and  compel  all  to  earn  enough  for  their  own  comfort.  So  its  first 
effects  will  be  the  wide  diffusion  of  comfort,  the  release  of  man 
from  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  so  from  care,  —  the  gift  of 
leisure  for  mental  and  moral  growth.  When  comfort  is  gained 
for  all,  the  real  goal  of  Socialism  is  reached.  The  rest,  intel- 
lectual culture,  moral  character,  the  perfection  of  all  the  powers 
of  man,  and  the  realization  of  all  his  aspirations,  flow  naturally 
out  of  comfort. 

This,  then,  is  the  means  by  which  Socialism  seeks  to  attain  to 
its  ideal  Has  Christianity  any  criticisms  to  make  on  these 
means  ? 

First,  the  Socialistic  doctrine  of  cooperation.  Just  as  Chris- 
tianity accepted  the  protest  of  Socialism  against  Individualism,  it 
joins  in  the  plea  for  cooperation.  Men  are  parts  of  a  moral 
organism  whether  they  will  or  not,  and  every  action  plays  its  part 

1  R.  T.  Ely,  The  Labor  Movement  in  Amerioa,  p.  228  ff. 
^  The  Cofiperathe  Commonwealth,  p.  275. 
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in  the  world's  history.  The  evil  and  the  good  men  do,  alike  live 
after  them,  and  bear  their  fruit.  The  law  of  love  is  the  only 
reasonable  law  for  society.  Selfishness  is  anarchy;  love  is  unity 
and  peace.  But  Christianity  does  not  find  true  cooperation  real- 
ized in  Socialism.  Cooperation  is  one  pole  of  the  truth  Christian- 
ity expresses  in  the  law,  ^^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." Self,  others,  —  these  are  the  two  earthly  objects  of  Chris- 
tian love.  While  society,  as  a  whole,  is  an  object  of  every  man's 
interest  and  service,  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  his  duties 
to  himself  are  never  to  be  forgotten.  Socialism  emphasized  the 
worth  of  the  individual  in  its  protest  against  the  treatment  of  him 
as  a  commodity  and  a  slave ;  but  it  contradicts  itself  in  the  co- 
operation which  it  seeks  among  men.  As  De  Tocqueville  says : 
^^  Democracy  gives  every  individual  man  his  utmost  possible  value ; 
Socialism  makes  every  man  an  agent,  an  instrument,  a  cipher. 
Democracy  and  Socialism  coincide  only  in  the  single  word  ^  equal- 
ity,' but  observe  the  difference :  Democracy  desires  equality  in 
liberty.  Socialism  seeks  equality  in  compulsion  and  servitude."  ^ 
Socialism  levels  men  by  lifting  up  the  lower  and  bringing  down 
the  higher.  It  tends  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  in- 
dustrial virtues  of  frugality,  economy,  prudence.  Gronlund  says 
that  Socialism  will  make  it  for  the  advantage  of  every  man  to 
spend  all  he  earns.  Socialism  would  do  away  with  keenness  of 
business  insight,  energy  and  daring,  perseverance,  worthy  ambition, 
by  abolishing  individual  initiative  in  industry.  For  what  it  con- 
siders the  good  of  all,  it  crowns  mediocrity  as  king.  But  Chris- 
tianity believes  too  strongly  in  the  worth  of  the  individual  to 
allow  him  to  be  swallowed  up  thus  in  the  Nirvana  of  society.  It 
accepts  Arnold  Toynbee's  statement,  that  no  state  interference  is 
justifiable  which  diminishes  self-reliance.' 

Again,  the  cooperation  of  Socialism  is  fundamentally  the  co- 
operation of  one  class,  though  that  class  is  a  large  one.  The  plat- 
form of  the  Socialist  Working  Men's  Party  of  Germany,  adopted 
at  Gotha  in  1875,  had  this  plank:  ^^  The  emancipation  of  labor 
must  be  the  work  of  the  laboring  class,  in  the  face  of  which 
all  other  classes  are  mere  reactionary  masses."^  The  proleta- 
riat is  to  combine  and  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  defiance 
of  all  other  classes.  And  thus,  while  protesting  against  the  prac- 
tices of  the  rich  which  are  widening  the  gpilf  between  the  rich 

^  Rae,  Contemporary  SocUdiam^  p.  20. 

*  The  Industrial  RetfolxUion,  p.  219. 

*  Laveleye,  Socialism  of  To-day,  p.  3. 
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and  the  poor,  Socialism  is  in  reality  aiding  in  thb  ominona  wod^ 
breaking  in  the  sides  of  the  chasm  in  its  struggles  to  fill  it  np. 
Christianity  recognizes  no  classes  except  two,  one  composed  of 
those  who  live  in  selfishness,  and  the  other  of  those  who  tmst  in 
God,  and  it  aims  to  see  realized  the  cooperation  of  all  for  the  good 
oi  alL 

Again,  cooperation,  according  to  the  Socialist,  is  founded  on 
mutual  interest  When  that  is  gone  cooperation  is  impossible. 
Christianity  insists  that  it  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  man  is  in 
a  moral  system  of  which  God  is  the  head.  The  idea  of  Grod  is 
essential  to  true  cooperation. 

Secondly,  the  Socialistic  idea  of  brotherhood.  True  Christian* 
ity  has  always  preached  and  lived  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood. 
In  the  early  church,  slaves  and  their  masters,  men  and  women  of 
high  rank,  and  the  poor  and  despised,  sat  down  at  a  common 
table  to  celebrate  the  redeeming  death  of  the  Lord  who  had  died 
for  all  alike.  Christianity  is  thus  at  one  with  Socialism  in  its 
emphasis  of  this  doctrine.  But,  judged  by  Christ's  high  standard, 
die  Socialistic  doctrine  is  narrow  and  superficiaL  The  brother- 
hood which  Socialism  proclaims  is  well  expressed  by  Laveleye : 
^*  Fellow-countrymen  are  enemies  if  they  are  employers ;  foreign- 
ers are  brothers  if  they  live  by  wages.*'  ^  Brotherhood  is  confined 
to  one  class ;  it  does  not  include  all  men.  Its  foundation  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  doctrine  of  cooperation,  the  shifting  sand  of 
mutual  interest.  But  Christianity  believes  that  brotherhood  is  co> 
extensive  with  humanity ;  it  founds  the  doctrine  on  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  and  it  declares  that  that  is  a  false  brotherhood  which 
permits  a  man  to  choose  whom  he  will  treat  as  his  iMroidier  That 
is  the  true  brotherhood  ^^  in  which  all  are  his  brothers,  not  by  the 
wiU  of  the  flesh,  nor  by  the  will  of  man,  but  by  the  will  of  God, 
whose  children  they  are  all  alike."  ^ 

Thirdly,  Christianity  repudiates  the  materialistic,  evolutionary 
philosophy  which  is  the  religion  of  Socialism.  It  knows  of  no 
inexorable  law  which  sweeps  all  before  it,  no  ^^  logic  of  events" 
which  binds  all  men  in  its  chains.  Christianity  looks  npon  history 
as  an  evolution.  Great  ideas  have  been  developing  through  the 
ages.  There  has  been  progress,  growth.  Amid  all  that  has  been 
daric  in  history,  it  has  always  been  possible  for  the  Christian  to 
«^  see  the  bright  horizon  beyond  the  dark  foreground  " ;  he  could 
hope,  not  because  he  saw  stem,  relentless  law  bringing  in  the  new 


^  Laveleye,  Socialism  of  To^ay^  Intro.,  jt 
^  Kingsleyy  AUon  Lodbe,  L  M. 
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day,  but  because  he  was  confident  that  ^^  through  the  ages  one 
increasing  purpose  runs,"  that  God  is  realizing  in  the  world  the 
purpose  of  his  holy  wilL  Each  new  age  does  not  come  in  with 
the  crashing  power  of  a  huge  rolling  stone.  Ood  enters  into 
human  liyes,  lifting  them  up  into  participation  with  his  life,  and 
then  he  uses  them  as  his  mstruments  to  bring  in  the  new  age.  If 
men  are  sensual  and  selfish,  the  new  age  waits ;  perhaps  the  hands 
move  backward  on  the  dial  of  progress.  But  when  men  learn  to 
do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  their  God, 
the  new  age  comes  in  like  the  breaking  of  a  summer  morning. 
The  dawning  of  its  sun  is  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  and  last  criticism  on  the  means  by 
which  Socialism  seeks  its  end.  It  would  bring  comfort  to  all  men, 
and  it  feels  confident  that  conditions  of  comfort  will  work  moral 
regeneration.  It  iSegins  from  the  outside,  and  hopes  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart-life.  There  is  a  great  truth  expressed  in  this  aim 
of  Socialism,  but  the  emphasis  which  is  put  upon  it  makes  the 
truth  almost  a  falsehood.  It  is  true  that  outside  influences  do  in- 
fluence mind  and  character.  In  an  atmosphere  of  comfort,  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  purity  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  child  is 
likely  to  grow  up  to  strong,  cultivated  manhood.  But  Christianity 
rejects  the  materialism  which  affirms  that  conditions  make  the 
man.  He  is  more  than  his  conditions,  and  in  the  essentials  of 
character  he  can  yield  to  them  or  oppose  them.  The  philosophy 
that  says,  feed  and  clothe  a  man  and  he  will  soon  be  found  in  his 
right  moral  and  spiritual  mind,  is  proved  false  by  the  every-day 
foots  of  life.  True  progress,  according  to  the  law  of  all  growth, 
must  begin  within  and  work  out.  There  must  be  life  thrilling 
through  the  trunk  and  the  branches  if  the  tree  is  to  bear  fruit. 
Christianity  says  that  the  primary  need  of  society  is  not  for  bread, 
books,  fine  houses  and  horses,  but  for  heart-regeneration.  To 
save  sinners  God  entered  humanity  in  Christ,  the  higher  coming 
to  the  lower  to  lift  it  up.  He  touches  the  heart,  and  it  turns  away 
from  the  life  of  selfishness  and  sin,  and  begins  the  new  life  of 
communion  with  God.  The  changed  purpose  of  the  heart  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  changed  outward  life,  in  hoEness  and  brotherly 
love.  Other  men  are  touched  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  working  in  un- 
seen ways,  and  through  the  life  and  words  of  the  person  already 
under  its  influence.  Little  by  little  the  circle  of  Christian  be- 
lievers widens.  The  light  of  truth  bums  more  brightly  in  the 
world.  It  begins  to  penetrate  the  dark  heathenism  of  the  state 
and  of  social  life.     The  ministers  of  Christianity  are  not  dyna- 
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mite  and  the  rifle,  but  truth  and  love,  incarnate  in  living  men. 
*^  Christian  ideas  take  their  place  in  human  thought,  and  men 
intent  on  their  worldly  schemes  take  no  notice  of  them ;  just  as 
the  workman,  plodding  his  weary  way,  takes  no  note  of  the  stars 
which  come  out  one  by  one  and  take  their  place  in  the  evening 
sky."  ^  Suddenly  society  awakes  and  finds  that  Christianity  is  its 
real  ruler.  It  teaches  men  how  to  live  together  in  brotherly  love. 
Hostility  between  individuals  and  classes  ceases ;  war  is  no  more ; 
the  reign  of  peace  and  mutual  helpfulness  brings  comfort  The 
wilderness  blossoms  as  the  rose,  because  the  spears  and  swords 
have  been  beaten  into  pruning-hooks. 

This  is  the  Christian  theory  of  regeneration.  It  begins  with  mo- 
rality and  religion  in  the  regenerated  heart,  and  ends  with  comfort. 
But  comfort  is  only  the  fruit ;  it  is  not  the  life.  It  is  the  blossom 
that  comes  to  the  plant  in  its  struggle  toward  the  light.  Chris- 
tianity says  that  to  try  to  nourish  character  with  comfort  is  the 
same  thing  as  trying  to  warm  granite  into  a  rosebud.  The  Socialis- 
tic theory  of  regeneration,  because  it  substitutes  a  half  truth  for 
a  whole  truth,  is  an  untruth. 

Is  Christianity  Socialism,  or  contradictory  to  Socialism  ?  It  is 
now  possible  to  answer  the  question.  First,  Socialism  and  Chris- 
tianity have  certain  definite  points  of  agreement  Each  protests 
against  individualism,  against  the  treatment  of  the  laborer  as  less 
than  a  human  being,  against  the  theft  of  what  is  rightfully  his, 
against  the  creation  by  the  leaders  of  the  industrial  system  of 
conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  immorality. 
Each  hopes  for  a  future  society  in  which  there  shall  be  justice  to 
all,  cooperation,  peace,  plenty,  intellectual  and  moral  growth  and 
attainment  Each  urges  as  the  means  of  attaining  this  ideal 
society  the  carrying  out  in  practical  life  of  the  doctrines  of 
brotherhood  and  cooperation.  As  has  been  said,  even  the  lan- 
guage of  Socialism  has  felt  the  Christian  influence,  and  it  can  be 
added  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  historically  the  funda- 
mental moral  ideas  of  Socialism  have  been  derived  from  Chris- 
tianity itself.  But  while  there  are  thus  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Socialism,  diere  are  equally  dear  points  of 
divergence.  The  great  truths  underlying  Socialism  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  presented  in  their  full  significance,  or  are  exagger- 
ated. The  protest  against  individualism  is  so  indignant  that 
Socialism  virtually  denies  the  worth  of  the  individual,  and  over- 
looks his  true  place  and  work  in  society.  Cooperation  and 
1  Harris,  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earthy  p.  183. 
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brotherhood  mean  to  the  Socialist  the  cooperation  of  one  class, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  those  who  work  for  wages.  Again, 
Socialism  exalts  some  half  truths  into  the  place  of  whole  truths, 
and  so  virtually  teaches  falsehood.  It  makes  comfort,  and  not 
character,  the  goal  of  supreme  endeavor. 

But  these  are  differences  simply  of  degree.  More  important 
is  the  fundamental  difference  which  separates  Christianity  from 
Socialism  ;  the  latter  denies  the  facts  of  God  and  sin.  These  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  Christianity.  No  man 
who  denies  these,  whatever  may  be  his  support  of  certain  moral 
principles  and  aims,  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  Christian. 
He  lacks  the  elements  of  Christian  personality.  We  must  there- 
fore conclude,  even  though  the  conclusion  is  in  contradiction  to 
so  eminent  an  authority  as  Laveleye,  that  Socialism  and  Chris- 
tianity are  fundamentally  distinct. 

Christianity  cannot  yield  the  field  to  Socialism.  The  two 
cannot  work  together  as  colaborers.  Christianity  must  be  the 
teacher,  and  Socialism  the  pupil.  Socialism  must  be  Christian- 
ized, and  it  is  a  question  whether  Socialism  could  then  exist, 
whether  a  Christian  Socialism  is  possible.  Can  the  Christian 
ideas  of  the  worth  of  the  individusJ  and  of  true  cooperation  be 
reconciled  with  the  idea  of  the  Socialistic  state  ?  One  can  readily 
believe  that  as  society  becomes  more  and  more  complex,  there  will 
be  a  great  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  state ;  but  that  a  Chris- 
tian society  will  ever  turn  over  into  the  hands  of  the  state  the 
control  of  those  interests  which  are  so  powerful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  character  is  quite  a  different  expectation.  But 
however  that  may  be,  society  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  Christian- 
ized Socialism. 

Edward  &  Parsons. 

GsEELXTy  Colorado. 


WHAT  MORE  CAN  BE  DONE  BY  LAW  IN  THE 
CAUSE  OF  TEMPERANCE? 

The  recent  votes  of  three  New  England  States  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  employing  the  organic  law  in  aid  of  temperance,  indicates 
that  the  public  have  reached  some  definite  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  best  manner  of  dealing  widi  the  dram-shop. 

The  lightness  of  the  total  vote  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
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parohasable  portion  of  our  soTereigns  —  ^^  the  floaters  *'  —  were  not 
floated  toward  the  ballot-box  in  the  usual  numbers.  The  vote,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  the  combined  product  of  the  best  and 
the  worst  classes  in  the  community.  Thoughtful  men  who  saw 
only  disaster  to  the  cause  of  temperance  in  the  prohibitory  legis- 
lation of  the  last  few  years  united  with  the  dram-selling  interest, 
which  was  more  intent  on  present  profits  than  on  a  future  adr 
Tantage.  The  farmers'  vote,  if  it  meant  a  determination  to  pro- 
tect cider,  as  it  doubtless  did  in  part,  is  suggestive  of  a  possible 
defect  in  all  prohibitory  legislation  hitherto,  which  is  deserving 
of  attention.  In  addition,  there  was  a  large  vote  thrown  by  men 
whose  chief  concern  was  to  confine  our  State  constitutions  to  their 
legitimate  functions,  and  who  cared  more  for  the  preservation  of 
the  civil  state  than  for  either  the  temperance  cause  or  the  dram- 
shop interest. 

The  significance  of  this  expression  of  public  opinion,  if  it  is 
fully  appreciated,  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  previous 
experience  of  these  and  adjoining  States  in  the  successiv  eenaot- 
ment  and  repeal  of  prohibitive  laws  in  the  form  of  statutes. 

Massachusetts  has  made  a  long  and  thorough  trial  of  such  a 
law,  and  has  been  compelled  to  repeal  it.  The  same  is  true  of 
Rhode  Island.  In  Connecticut  the  experiment  was  tried  some 
thirty  years  since,  with  a  law  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  State,  and  under  peculiarly  favorable  conditions 
for  success.  It  continued  for  four  years.  During  the  first  year 
its  apparent  success  was  almost  a  miracle.  The  ^^  boom "  was 
quite  equal  to  that  which  Iowa  and  Kansas  are  said  to  be  now 
enjoying.  During  the  second  year,  the  device  of  secret  clubs  vras 
brought  to  perfection.  There  were  Shakespeare  dubs,  historical 
societies,  laborers  associations,  knights,  brothers,  leagues,  to  say 
nothing  of  humbler  arrangements  made  without  the  formality  of 
a  constitution  and  pleasantly  situated  in  a  dark  closet,  or  under 
some  Irishman's  bedstead.  The  havoc  those  substitutes  for  the 
dram-shop  nuule  among  the  young  men  of  that  generation  supplied 
a  chapter  of  horrors  whose  last  pages  have  not  yet  been  written. 
The  third  year  brought  to  perfection  a  manipulation  of  the  jury 
panel,  by  which  at  least  one  juror,  in  the  pay  of  the  liquor  interest, 
would  be  present  at  every  trial,  prepared  with  an  inexpensive 
verdict,,  which  dispensed  with  both  law  and  evidence.  Then  the 
*^  town  agents,"  of  whom  alone  spirituous  liquors  could  be  pur- 
chased for  medicinal  uses,  became  careless  or  proved  incompetent, 
to  the  mortal  peril  of  the  sick.  At  last  the  law  was  repealed,  and 
the  whole  community  breathed  easier. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  a  dbtrost  has  been  awakened  by  these 
experiments  of  all  prohibitory  legislation,  as  hitherto  conducted, 
which  made  many  earnest  friends  of  temperance  oppose  its  embodi- 
ment with  the  Constitution. 

Our  present  situation  is  this :  The  **  moral  suasion  "  movements, 
which  were  wholly  relied  upon  in  the  early  stages  of  the  reform, 
are  generally  abandoned.  The  pledges  especially,  in  which  the 
temperate  part  of  the  community  proposed  to  encourage  the  in- 
temperate, in  a  most  fraternal  and  Christ-like  spirit,  have  had 
their  day  and  exhausted  their  influence.  It  is  found  to  be  of  no 
use  to  say,  **  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no 
more  meat,"  for  the  weak  brother  is  found  to  be  eating  his  meat 
all  the  same,  whether  Paul  does  or  not.  There  have  been  foimd 
also  some  reflex  influences  upon  the  signers  of  these  pledges,  not 
altogetiier  favorable  to  the  highest  integrity  of  character.  At 
any  rate,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  have  passed  away,  and 
with  them  all  organized  and  systematic  efforts  to  prevent  the  use 
of  intoxicants  by  appeals  to  the  conscience  have  disappeared. 

The  assault  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale,  which  came  next, 
was  made,  of  course,  through  the  medium  of  law.  This  was  at 
first  restrictive,  though  the  name  license  was  unfortunately  given 
to  it,  and,  subsequently,  prohibitive.  The  people,  who  are  the 
sovereigns  in  this  matter  of  law,  seem,  wherever  the  legal  experi- 
ment has  been  fully  tried,  to  have  reached  such  conclusions  as  the 
following :  — 

The  Constitution  can  give  no  force  to  prohibition  which  cannot 
be  secured  by  statute,  while  a  possibility  exists,  amounting  to  a 
probability  with  many,  that  the  political  parties  will  be  able  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  temperance  voters  more  readily  under  a 
constitutional  mandate  than  they  can  now. 

Statutory  prohibition  must  be  executed  by  the  same  power 
which  enacts  it,  or  it  will  not  be  executed  at  alL  This  is  the 
principle  of  ^^  local  option  "  laws,  and  it  is  sustained  by  every 
experiment  that  has  thus  far  been  tried,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion. Qui  tranatulit  eustinet  is  the  motto  on  the  Connecticut 
ooat  of  arms ;  and  it  is  as  true  of  a  human  lawgiver  as  of  the 
divine.  The  same  principle  indicates  the  essential  fallacy  of  the 
**•  woman  suffrage  "  movement.  When  women  are  allowed  to  cast 
the  votes  in  making  laws,  while  men  are  to  get  all  the  broken 
heads  in  executing  them,  we  shall  have  reached  a  state  of  political 
dissolution.  In  fact,  anarchy  is  much  nearer  to  Boston  to-day 
than  it  has  been  to  Chicago  at  any  time. 
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Another  principle  which  the  people  Beem  to  see  is,  that  what 
we  call  **  license  "  is,  in  fact,  a  partial  prohibition,  and  that  the 
higher  the  license  the  more  complete  the  prohibition.  There  is 
also  another  consideration  at  this  point,  which  is  plain  to  the  more 
thoughtful  friends  of  temperance.  High  license  gives  ample  room 
for  the  legitimate  sale  of  liquors,  for  innocent,  or  useful,  or  neces- 
sary uses.  Prohibition  left  no  room  for  this  undoubted  right  of 
every  good  citizen.  This  defect  has  been  one  chief  cause  of  its 
failure. 

But  should  any  community,  as  this  town  of  Andover,  or  any 
state  like  Kansas  and  Iowa  at  present,  or  like  Maine  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  consider  itself  equal  to  the  task  both  of  enacting 
and  of  executing  a  prohibitory  law  against  dram-shops,  while  it 
^^icenses"  apothecaries  to  supply  the  legitimate  demands  of 
society,  the  decision  seems  to  be  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  And  this  is  all  we  have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  of  law  to  fall 
back  upon,  in  aid  of  temperance. 

It  is  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to  add  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
cessation  of  the  influence  power  of  society  (**  moral  suasion  "), 
and  the  crazy  confidence  put  in  the  force  power  ("  legal  suasion  "), 
this  feeble  barrier  of  law  is  almost  the  only  form  of  resistance  we 
have  to  oppose  to  the  fearful  power  of  the  liquor  interest. 

To  this  statement  the  important  educational  requirement  of 
temperance  instruction  in  schools  may  be  considered  an  exception. 
Still  this  influence  is  so  distant  and  indirect  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  in  an  estimate  of  available  present  resources. 

If,  then,  prohibitory  l^slation  has  done  all  that  law  is  capable 
of  doing  at  present,  the  question  becomes  important,  Are  otcr 
legal  resources  exhausted? 

To  this  question  I  would  suggest  three  possible  replies :  — 

1.  It  may  be  that  more  can  be  done  to  transfer  to  the  home 
some  of  the  attractions  which  now  are  too  often  a  monopoly  of  the 
saloon  or  dram-shop. 

This  is  a  form  of  temperance  effort  which  has  as  yet  received 
little  attention.  It  is  especially  woman's  work,  in  which  women 
need  the  instmction  and  encouragement  of  women.  It  is  also 
probable  that  in  prosecuting  this  home  reform,  the  philanthropist 
may  need  the  aid  of  the  legislator,  as  in  controlling  disorderly  and 
neglected  children,  in  giving  the  wife  a  lien  on  a  part  of  the  hus- 
band's wages,  in  securing  cheap  markets  for  wholesome  food,  and 
especially  in  securing  fair  weight  and  measure,  and  quality  in 
goods,  when  sold  in  small  quantities. 
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As  to  the  need  of  effort  at  this  end  of  the  line  of  temperance 
defense,  opinions  will  vary  with  the  experience  and  observation  of 
different  persons.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  pastors  and  physicians, 
and  others  who  have  been  brought  into  intimate  and  confidential 
relations  with  families,  especially  of  the  laboring  classes,  will 
earnestly  assent  to  the  necessity  of  a  preventive  reform,  beginning 
at  this  point.  The  state  of  things  illustrating  this  necessity  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  public. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  real,  and  none  the  less  influential.  It  is, 
in  fact,  confined  to  no  class  in  society,  except  that  when  it  is  found 
among  the  poorer  classes  it  is  quicker  and  more  decisive  in  its 
action  in  the  direction  of  the  saloon.  The  laboring  man  coming 
to  his  meals,  or  his  evening  rest,  not  only  wearied  with  toil,  but 
exhausted  in  his  nervous  energies  by  bad  air,  or  foul,  damp,  im- 
healthy  surroundings,  ought  to  find  quiet  and  cleanliness,  to  say 
the  least,  as  well  as  wholesome  and  nourishing  food.  If,  instead, 
he  encounters  an  equally  tired  and  thoroughly  unreasonable  wife, 
and  a  crowd  of  fretful,  disobedient  children,  and  a  disorderly 
home,  and  insufficient  food,  and  a  general  inefficiency  and  mis- 
management such  as  he  would  not  tolerate  in  an  apprentice  to  his 
business,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  attraction  of  the  saloon  is  rein- 
forced by  the  repulsions  of  his  home. 

Nor  is  the  fact  changed,  or  its  inevitable  result  averted,  by  the 
theory  that  he,  as  well  as  his  wife,  is  to  blame  for  such  a  state  of 
things,  nor  by  saying  that  she  needs  rest  as  well  as  he.  Dis- 
tribute the  blame  as  we  will,  the  trap  is  on  the  next  comer,  and 
its  bait  is  alluringly  arranged  with  all  the  comforts  which  should 
have  been  found  at  home.  Pleasant  words  await  him ;  prompt 
business-like  methods  prevail ;  easy  seats  are  plenty ;  cordiality 
takes  the  place  of  complaining;  the  pipe  soothes  the  fretted 
nerves ;  and  the  indigestible  supper  is  easily  disposed  of  by  the 
aid  of  whiskey.  Then  and  there  is  created  the  ^^  appetite  "  of 
which  we  hear  so  much.  But  that  appetite  is  simply  a  disease, 
and  for  the  disease  we  must  find  an  origin  and  a  cause  in  the 
home  before  we  seek  them  in  the  dram-shop. 

It  follows  that  philanthropy  expended  upon  the  home  should 
precede  prohibition  expended  upon  the  saloon.  What  forms  this 
home  reformation  should  assume,  and  what  means  should  be 
used  to  effect  it,  is  not  here  the  question.  My  point  is  that  it 
is  essential,  and  that  prohibition  without  it  is  the  traditional 
attempt  of  the  fisherwoman  to  sweep  the  rising  tide  out  of  her 
cabin  with  a  broom.     Belief  will  be  had  in  some  way  by  the 
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husband  as  well  as  the  wife.  If  it  be  a  secret  olnb,  instead  of  an 
open  shop,  so  much  the  worse.  A  very  short  experience  of  pro- 
hibition thrust  to  the  front  of  the  temperance  reform,  and  foirced 
to  attempt  the  functions  of  antecedent  and  more  potent  moral 
forces,  will  soon  turn  any  community  against  it,  as  it  has  done,  in 
numerous  instances,  already.  Next  to  successful  prohibition,  pufh 
lidty  is  the  most  effective  restraint  upon  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the 
best  protection  we  have  in  the  present  state  of  society  against  its 
invasions.  Society,  therefore,  must  fortify  itself  by  creating  good 
homes,  or  the  laws  of  nature,  physiological  and  social,  will  ally 
themselves  with  the  saloon.  Meanwhile,  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  throw  the  dram-shops  open  to  the  light  of  day,  and  mulct  them 
for  the  pecuniary  damages  they  cause,  as  heavily  as  possible. 

To  these  moral  and  legal  efforts  in  aid  of  the  home^  for  men 
who  have  families,  may  be  added  the  creation  of  attractive  public 
resorts  for  unmarried  men.  Of  these  the  so-called  coffee-houses 
are  an  example.  It  seems  sometimes  to  be  forgotten  that  men 
have  nerves  as  well  as  women,  and  that  a  majority  of  working- 
men  are  compelled  to  go  through  their  severe  day's  labor  sur- 
rounded by  physical  conditions  which  tax  their  vitality  as  much 
at  least  as  home  cares  and  toils  tax  women  in  their  houses.  What 
they  need  is  comfort,  which  is  rest  for  the  nerves.  A  littie  in- 
genuity will  suggest  the  means  for  securing  comfort,  such  as  men 
and  boys  now  find  almost  exclusively  in  saloons.  This,  too,  is 
specially  woman's  work.  During  all  this  long  period  of  useless 
experimenting  with  prohibition,  the  women's  associations  have 
done  more  or  less  of  this  style  of  work.  It  can  be  greatiy  en- 
larged, and  philanthropic  women  will  not  seek  in  vain  the  aid  of 
the  civil  state,  in  measures  of  this  common-sense  sort. 

2.  Another  legal  measure,  worth  thinking  of,  is  a  readjustment 
of  the  laws,  so  that  the  personal  rights  of  every  citizen  shall  be 
conserved. 

It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  get  drunk. 
The  laws  have  always  recognized  that  principle.  It  follows  that 
he  has  no  right  to  create  a  disease  which  will  compel  him  to  geA 
drunk — a  sort  of  physiological  insanity.  It  follows  that  a  traffic 
which  creates  these  maniacs  and  sends  them  out  to  curse  society 
is  a  crime.  Looked  at  in  this  exclusive  way,  as  the  more  thought- 
less class  of  temperance  people  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  the  duty 
of  society  to  ^^  crush  the  accursed  business "  is  perfeotiy  dear. 
So  far,  there  exists  a  public  opinion  which  is  absolutely  unani- 
mous, so  that  if  a  law  could  be  formulated  that  would  precise^ 
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express  this  ethical  principle,  and  no  more^  it  would  have  the  nni- 
versal  support  of  the  people,  who  are  the  law-making  and  law- 
executing  force  in  society. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  the  people  are  not  convinced  that  legis- 
lation against  all  alcoholic  liquors  precisely  covers  this  manifest 
crime,  and  no  more.  At  least  no  prohibitory  law  has  as  yet 
been  devised  which  did  not  include  with  the  prohibition  of  the 
crime  a  practical  prohibition  of  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  right 
—  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  purchase  and  use  such  drink  as  he 
judges  proper,  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
others  by  so  doing. 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  lay  down  the  proposition  that  all 
alcoholic  beverages,  even  those  which  Nature  brews,  are  injurious, 
and  that  therefore  any  use  of  them  as  a  beverage  is  to  be  prohib- 
ited as  a  crime.  Such  a  law  would  rest  upon  an  individual  opin- 
ion, to  which  there  is  an  extensive  dissent.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  ^^  sumptuary  law  "  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  is  forcing  by 
law  the  opinion  of  one  moiety  of  the  community  upon  the  other, 
concerning  a  physiological  question  as  to  which  science  itself  is 
notoriously  unsettled. 

What  such  legislation  means  to  every  Anglo-Saxon  mind  can 
be  seen  in  the  seven  years'  war  which  our  fathers  waged  against 
an  insignificant  stamp  tax.  The  attempt  to  revive  such  legislation 
indicates  the  forgetf ulness  or  ignorance  of  the  present  generation 
concerning  one  of  the  best-established  principles,  as  to  personal 
rights,  which  have  come  to  us  as  an  inheritance  from  the  past.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  world's  Magna  Charta^  to  which  the  legislative 
experiments  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  of  the  Roman  emperors,  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  France,  of  the  English  kings 
both  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  uniformly  and  everywhere  unsuccessful 
as  they  were,  have  all  contributed. 

It  was  mainly  on  this  ground  that  the  late  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon 
of  New  Haven  opposed  the  prohibitory  law  enacted  in  Connecti- 
cut some  thirty  years  ago,  and  predicted  its  speedy  overthrow. 
That  it  was  one  of  the  causes  —  one  of  the  last,  if  not  one  of  the 
most  potent  —  of  the  repeal  of  that  law,  four  years  after  its  en- 
actment, the  writer  well  knows  from  his  own  personal  observation. 
Its  potency  in  producing  that  result  would  have  been  still  more 
manifest,  had  there  not  been  so  many  open  and  entirely  facile 
methods  of  securing  personal  rights  in  spite  of  the  law.  Still  it 
was  an  embarrassment  to  law-abiding  citizens,  and  when  it  came 
to  interfere,  as  it  finally  did,  with  medical  necessities  and  supplies, 
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even  to  the  peril  of  life,  many  of  its  sturdiest  supporters  gave  a 
quiet  but  decided  assent  to  its  final  repeal. 

Now  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the  evil  which  comes  from  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  greatly  exceeds  any  good  which  may 
be  supposed  to  accrue  from  their  legitimate  use,  whether  for 
dietetic,  hygienic,  or  medicinal  purposes.  At  least  it  seems  so,  and 
such  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  the  actual  fact.  Yet  it  remains 
true  that  if  any  legitimate  use  is  included  in  the  prohibition 
even  of  the  greatest  misuse,  an  element  of  weahnesa  is  intro- 
duced into  the  law,  which  the  sagacious  legislator  will  anxiously 
avoid.  It  is  a  fatal  defect  in  a  statute  law  if  it  violates  by  so 
much  as  a  hair's-breadth  a  principle  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  a 
weakness  of  a  constitution  if  it  trenches  upon  ground  made  sar 
cred  by  the  abstractions  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  those  abstract  principles  have  been  defined 
and  affirmed  by  the  common  law,  as  administered  by  the  civil 
courts  for  centuries.  If  ^^  ancient  lights  and  windows  "  can  be  held 
safe  from  breakage  or  obscuration  under  the  common  law,  surely 
a  man's  right  to  determine  what  he  shall  eat  and  drink,  and  what 
medicines  he  will  use,  so  long  as  he  does  not  become  a  pest  to  his 
neighbors,  is  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  statute  law. 

8.  This  conclusion  is  closely  connected  with  a  third,  which  is 
even  of  greater  importance.  A  prohibitory  law  should  not  pro- 
hibit anything  which  God's  law  allows. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  human  law  must  undertake  to 
command  all  that  God's  law  requires.  That  is  a  very  different 
proposition,  and  its  falsity  is  evident  in  the  example  of  God  him- 
self, when  he  acted  through  Moses  as  the  civil  ruler  of  the  He- 
brews. In  many  particulars,  notably  in  the  case  of  slavery  and 
divorce,  he  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  partial  prohibition  or 
"  high  license."  He  "  suffered  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  "  on 
condition  that  he  should  go  before  a  magistrate  and  get  ^^  a  writing 
of  divorcement."  According  to  our  modem  temperance  ethics, 
this  was  morally  wrong.  It  was  sanctioning  a  sin,  and  deriving  a 
revenue,  in  the  shape  of  fees  perhaps,  from  a  crime  which  was 
"  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  the  family."  But  those  were 
times  of  ignorance,  our  modem  biblical  critics  would  say,  and  we 
cannot  expect  that  a  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  would  know  any 
better.  How  it  happens  that  God  himself  "  winked  at  it,"  I  have 
never  seen  fully  explained. 

But  though  we  have  about  as  high  authority  as  we  can  well  con- 
ceive of,  for  *^  licensing  "  a  good  many  things  in  our  civil  law 
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which  are  condemned  by  God*s  law,  we  need  to  be  very  careful 
how  we  forbid  anything  in  our  statutes,  as  the  Pharisees  did, 
which  God's  law  permits.  Civil  law  is,  after  all,  a  very  weak 
instrument  of  justice.  In  a  democratic  government  especially, 
it  is  very  little  more  than  a  police  code  to  enable  men  to  hold 
property  and  do  business  together.  Moral  questions  are  hardly 
considered  at  all  except  on  their  pecuniary  side.  "That  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs  least "  is  the  spirit  of  the  law  in 
a  government  which  is  "  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people."  When  any  high  moral  purpose,  like  the  temperance 
sentiment,  seeks  the  cooperation  of  civil  law,  its  promoters  are 
pretty  sure  to  come  to  disappointment.  This  is  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  law  as  its  inherent  weakness.  The  mistake,  there- 
fore, of  adding  to  God's  law  the  "  traditions  of  the  elders  "  in  the 
form  of  artificial  crimes,  and  requiring  the  civil  law  to  accom- 
plish not  only  as  much,  but  even  more  than  the  commandment, 
which  is  holy  and  perfect,  attempts,  is  apparent.  It  may  be  done 
on  a  ship  or  in  an  army,  but  it  then  becomes  martial  law  and  re- 
quires a  military  discipline.  That  is,  it  destroys  personal  liberty 
and  inaugurates  tyranny. 

Now  the  restrictions  essential  to  a  prohibitory  law  proceed  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  use  of  any  amount  or  kind  of  intox- 
icating liquor  as  a  beverage  is  a  crime,  and  therefore  its  sale  for 
that  purpose  shall  be  forbidden.  But  the  community  are  not  at 
all  a  unit  in  that  opinion.  To  a  very  large  portion  of  the  men 
who  must  support  and  administer  such  a  law,  the  prohibition  at- 
tempted is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  statute-book,  without  support 
from  their  consciences  or  their  religious  convictions.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  expediency.  It  is  right  merely  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  only  way  of  reaching  a  wrong.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  show  how  insecure  a  law  of  that  kind  must  be. 
It  is  at  best  but  a  temporary  expedient,  like  the  closing  of  a 
highway  by  the  police  for  repairs.  The  men  who  first  intro- 
duced what  is  known  as  the  total-abstinence  pledge  regarded  it 
in  this  light.  They  urged  its  temporary  adoption  by  all  classes 
as  an  aid  and  encouragement,  till  the  inebriates  who  needed  it 
had  all  been  reformed.  "If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend, 
I  will  eat  no  more  meat  while  the  world  standeth,"  was  the  argu- 
ment they  used.  The  argument  as  finally  changed  to  ^*  I  will 
eat  no  more  meat,  because  it  is  wrong  to  eat  meat,"  was  an  after- 
thought. It  was  introduced  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  tem- 
perance work  was  to  be  a  permanent  struggle,  and  not  merely  the 
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campaign  of  a  single  generation.  Even  then  it  was  introduoed, 
not  on  its  ethical  merits,  but  because  the  aid  of  law  was  desired, 
and  law  can  only  deal  with  crime. 

This  artificial  prohibition  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  general 
public  rather  than  believed  in.  While  statistics  are  impossible  in 
the  case,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  thoughtful^ 
intelligent  men  have  been  spectators,  rather  than  actors,  in  the 
temperance  movements  of  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
The  recent  heavy  votes  on  the  proposition  to  embody  this  arti- 
ficial morality  into  the  organic  law  shows  that  in  some  of  its 
aspects  the  men  who  do  their  own  thinking  have  reached  a  clear 
conclusion,  advei*se  to  the  further  employment  of  civil  law  in  the 
enforcement  of  temperate  habits,  except  in  cases  where  the  annual 
vote  of  a  local  community  in  favor  of  prohibition  shows  that,  as  a 
police  regulation,  not  as  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  the  com- 
munity is  prepared  to  sustain  it. 

4.  Assuming,  then,  that  prohibition  of  intoxicants  has  exhausted 
its  resources,  and  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  do  substantially 
more  than  it  is  now  doing,  the  question  recurs,  Can  any  law  be 
framed  that  will  help  us  ? 

If  we  assume  that  there  is  force  in  the  considerations  here  pre- 
sented, we  have  some  conditions  before  us  to  which  any  new  and 
different  law  must  conform. 

It  must  not,  in  the  first  place,  be  framed  upon  the  theory  that 
it  will  furnish  a  substitute  for  industry  and  order  and  conju- 
gal affection  in  the  household.  All  preventive  measures,  all  per- 
sonal effort,  all  kindly,  persuasive,  moral  and  religious  influences, 
mudt  be  kept  in  ceaseless  activity.  Any  law  that  proposes  to  re- 
move the  natural  penalties  that  follow  indolence  and  ignorance 
and  unthrift  will  be  useless.  So  long  as  men^s  homes  are  made 
repulsive,  it  is  useless  to  prohibit  the  comer  grocery  from  being 
attractive. 

It  must  not,  in  the  second  place,  aim  to  save  the  vicious  by 
violating  the  rights  of  the  virtuous. 

In  the  third  place,  it  must  prohibit  nothing  which  is  not  also 
plainly  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God. 

Is  such  legislation  possible  ? 

It  has  often  occurred  to  the  writer,  during  his  experience  of  six 
years  as  a  member  of  a  citizens'  committee  for  enforcing  a  local 
municipal  law  of  the  most  stringent  prohibitory  character,  and  of 
four  years  as  one  of  the  conductors  of  a  paper  for  the  advocacy 
and  support  of  a  still  more  effective  State  law,  and  after  a  careful 
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study  of  the  causes  of  the  utter  failure  of  them  both,  that  a  law 
against  adulterations  of  all  kinds,  such  as  every  government 
owes  to  its  citizens,  such  as  has  long  existed  in  Denmark  and 
other  Scandinavian  countries,  might  offer  an  experiment  which 
is  worth  trying  as  a  temperance  measure. 

John  Putnam  GuUioer. 
Andovkb,  Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  CHAPTER  IN  "SPIRITUAL  AUTOBIOGRAPHY." 
Mb.  Frederic  Myers,  nearly  twelve  years  ago,  noticed  the  increasing 
recognition  of  Archbishop  Trenches  poems,  and  happily  characterized 
their  distinctive  lesson  as  *< elevation  through  sorrow,"  "as  elevation 
through  spiritual  oneness  with  Nature  is  Wordsworth's  lesson."  No  one 
can  have  become  familiar  with  the  "  Elegiac  Poems,"  or  with  those  that 
deal  in  various  forms  with  the  ever-recurring  problem  of  how  to  win, 
without  ignoring  its  illusion  and  gloom,  a  brave  and  cheerful  outlook 
upon  life,  and  not  have  felt  that  they  were  a  sincere  expression  of  a 
genuine  and  typical  experience,  and  worthy  of  remembrance  for  their 
moral  helpfulness  as  well  as  for  their  superior  poetic  merit.  The  recent 
publication,  by  request  of  Mrs.  Trench,  of  select  portions  of  her  hus- 
band's correspondence,  accompanied  with  necessary  historical  explana- 
tions,^ confirms  this  impression,  and  makes  it  more  intelligent  and  fruit- 
ful. What  we  knew  before  as  a  poet's  inspiration,  and  believed  to  be  a 
testimony  from  life,  we  now  know  as  an  achieved  victory  which  could  not 
but  break  into  song. 

Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  on  the  mother's  side,  and  we  suppose  the 
father's,  was  a  descendant  of  Huguenot  refugees.  A  strain  of  Spanish, 
and  possibly  of  Celtic  blood  also,  mingled  in  his  veins.  His  mother, 
from  whom  he  is  said  to  have  inherited  his  poetic  gift,  describes  him, 
when  about  fifteen,  as  "  a  clever,  steady,  grave,  gay,  little  person,  with  an 
intense  feeling  of  wit,  humor,  and  pleasantry,  ...  a  deep  love  of  read- 
ing, or  rather  a  besoirij  for  he  is  wretched  without  the  certainty  of  this 
enjoyment ;  and  ...  a  strong  capacity  of  applying  to  the  abstract  sci- 
ences as  well  as  to  the  classics."  Entering  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
three  years  later,  he  became,  in  his  mother's  language,  "  editor  and  pro- 
prietor "  of  a  poetical  magazine  called  "  The  Translator,"  and  soon  pub- 
lished, in  aid  of  Spanish  exiles,  a  volume  of  "miscellaneous  pieces." 
At  Cambridge  he  belonged  to  the  "  Apostles'  Club,"  created  by  Frederick 
Maurice.  Maurice,  Kemble,  Richard  Milnes,  and  especially  John  Ster- 
ling, were  among  his  most  intimate  friends.  Carlyle  describes  the  Club 
as  "  an  ardently  speculating  and  talking  one,"  and  what  he  says  of  Ster- 
ling is  applied  by  the  editor  of  Archbishop  Trench's  letters  to  other 
members :  — 

"  He  was  ...  a  Radical,  as  the  name  or  nickname  then  went.  In  other 
words,  a  young,  ardent  soul  looking  with  joy  and  hope  into  a  world  which  was 
infinitely  beautiful  to  him,  though  overhang  with  falsities  and  fool  cobwebs  as 

^  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  Archbishop,  letters  and  Memorials.  Edited 
by  the  author  of  Charles  Lander,  **  Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be." 
In  two  volumes,  8vo,  pp.  xviii,  346 ;  234.  London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trenoh  & 
Co.    1888. 
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world  never  was  before,  .  .  .  which  latter  class  of  objects  it  was  clearly  the 
part  of  every  noble  heart  to  expend  all  its  lightnings  and  energies  in  burning 
up  without  delay,  and  sweeping  into  their  native  Chaos  out  of  such  a  Cosmos 
as  this.  Which  process  it  did  not  then  seem  to  him  would  be  very  difficult ; 
or  attended  with  much  other  than  heroic  joy,  and  enthusiasm  of  victory  or  of 
battle,  to  the  gallant  operator,  in  his  part  of  it." 

Richard  Trench  entered  into  this  enthusiasm,  yet  throogh  all  his  open- 
ing manhood  ran  a  vein  of  profound  sadness,  not  oncommon  wiih  deeper 
natures  at  such  a  season  of  life,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  nerveless- 
ness,  or  pusillanimity,  or  transitory  depressions.  It  was  a  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  life,  a  reflection  of  its  moral  disharmony,  a  shadow  of  sin 
and  ill-desert,  with  the  feeling  of  a  mocking  uncertainty  even  in  experi- 
ences that  seem  most  assured  and  rich  in  promise.  The  gloom  deep- 
ened with  growing  knowledge.  The  realm  of  imagination  supplied  no 
charm  that  could  expel  it  It  followed  the  traveler  among  the  Alps^and 
in  the  lands  of  the  vine  and  of  song.  Stirred  by  the  political  evils  that 
had  fallen  upon  Spain,  the  young  Cambridge  graduate  enlisted  in  a  secret 
military  expedition  for  the  support  of  the  liberal  revolutionists  in  that 
land.  It  was  a  heroic  enterprise,  but  ill  conceived  and  directed,  and  it 
mberably  failed.  It  was  bom,  however,  of  a  spirit  capable  of  great 
endeavor.  Trench's  despondency  was  no  idle  melancholy.  He  had  a 
deep  moral  seriousness,  which  impelled  to  action  and  conflict.  This 
grew  with  experience.  Disappointment  only  deepened  and  intensified  it. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  scheme  he  addressed  himself  even  more 
resolutely  to  the  search  for  a  sure  and  solid  resting-place  in  this  perplex- 
ing and  baffling  scheme  of  things.  He  could  not  believe  that  "  every- 
thing is  nought."  Like  Augustine,  he  clung  to  objective  truth,  and  he 
fought  his  doubts  and  misgivings.  He  became  thoroughly  and  supremely 
in  earnest  with  life.  So  he  moved  on  to  a  Christian  faith,  and  by  it  won 
not  only  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  but  a  satisfaction  and  joy  in  nature  and  in 
art  which  had  not  come  with  earlier  quests. 

With  these  few  details  from  his  memoirs  we  turn  to  his  poems.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  them  will  not  object  to  such 
recall,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  if  others  are  induced  to  read  beyond 
what  can  here  be  quoted. 

The  ode  *'  To  Poetry  "  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  a  transcript  of  the 
story  we  have  sketched :  — 

"  In  my  life's  youth,  while  yet  the  deeper  needs 

Of  the  inmost  spirit  unawakened  were, 

Thou  couldst  recount  of  high  heroic  deeds, 

Couldst  add  a  glory  unto  earth  and  air, 

A  crowning  glory,  making  fair  more  fair  : 

So  that  my  soul  was  pleased  and  satisfied, 

Which  had  as  yet  no  higher,  deeper  care. 

And  said  that  thou  shouldst  evermore  abide 
With  me,  and  make  my  bliss,  and  be  my  spirit's  bride. 
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'<  But  years  went  on,  and  thonghta  which  slept  before. 

O'er  the  horison  of  mj  soul  arose  — 

Thoughts  which  perplexed  me  ever  more  and  more  ; 

As  though  a  Sphinx  should  meet  one,  and  propose 

Enigmas  hard,  and  which  whoso  not  knows 

To  interpret,  must  her  prej  and  yiotim  be  ; 

And  I,  round  whom  thick  darkness  seemed  to  dose, 

Knew  only  this  one  thing,  that  misery 
Remained,  if  none  could  solve  this  riddle  unto  me." 

He  gave  himself  to  literatare,  especially  to  poetry,  the  literature  of 
life,  not  as  an  SBsthetie  gratificatioii,  bat  for  an  answer  to  the  tormenting 
questionings  of  his  spirit,  —  but  only  to  turn  away  baffled :  — 

^  This  toil,  the  anguish  of  this  flight  was  mine, 

Until  at  last,  inquiring  everywhere, 

I  won  an  answer  from  another  shrine, 
A  holier  oracle,  a  temple  more  divine." 

With  this  hope  came  back  the  old  interest  in  letters  and  the  poet's 

art:  — 

"  My  love  of  thee  and  thine  ;  for  earth  and  air, 
And  every  common  sight  of  sea  and  plain. 
Then  put  new  robes  of  glory  on,  and  wear 
The  same  till  now  ;  and  things  which  dead  had  lain 
Revived,  as  flowers  that  smell  the  dew  and  run : 
I  was  a  man  again  of  hopes  and  fears. 
The  fountains  of  my  heart  flowed  forth  again. 
Whose  sources  had  seemed  dry  for  many  years, 
And  there  was  given  me  back  the  saored  gift  of  tears. 

*^  And  that  old  hope,  which  never  quite  had  perished, 
A  longing  which  had  stirred  me  from  a  boy,      * 
And  which  in  darkest  seasons  I  had  cherished, 
Which  nothing  could  quite  vanquish  or  destroy, 
This  with  all  other  things  of  life  and  joy 
Revived  within  me,  —  and  I  too  would  seek 
The  power,  that  moved  my  own  heart,  to  employ 
On  others,  who  perchance  would  hear  me  speak, 

If  but  the  tones  were  true,  although  the  voice  were  weak. 

<<  Though  now  there  seems  one  only  worthy  aim 

For  poet,  —  that  my  strength  were  as  my  will  t  — 

And  which  renounce  he  cannot  without  blame,  — 

To  make  men  feel  the  presence  by  his  skill 

Of  an  eternal  loveliness,  until 

All  souls  are  faint  with  longing  f o^  their  home. 

Yet  the  same  while  are  strengthened  to  fulfil 

Their  task  on  earth,  that  they  may  surely  come 
Unto  the  land  of  life  who  here  as  exiles  roam.*' 

The  same  strain  appears  in  the  lines  ''  To  a  Friend,"  and  the  same 
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movement  and  rest  of  thoaght  Other  poems  present  different  modes  of 
the  earlier  sense  of  the  hopeless  myBtery  of  life,  to  which  we  recur  for  a 
little  :  — 

"  I  stood  heside  a  pool  from  whence  ascended, 
Monnting  the  cloudy  platforms  of  the  wind, 
A  stately  heron  ;  its  soaring  I  attended, 
Till  it  grew  dim,  and  I  with  watching  hlind  — 
When,  lo  t  a  shaft  of  arrowy  light  descended 
Upon  its  darkness  and  its  dim  attire  ; 
It  straightway  kindled  then,  and  was  afire. 
And  with  the  nnoonsnming  radiance  hlended. 
And  hird,  a  dond,  flecking  the  sunny  air. 
It  had  its  golden  dwelling  'mid  the  lightning 
Of  those  empyreal  domes,  and  it  might  there 
Have  dwelt  forever,  glorified  and  bright'niug, 
fiut  that  its  wings  were  weak — so  it  became 
A  dusky  speck  again,  that  was  a  i^ng3d  flame." 

A  lighter  note  is  strack  in  *'  Atlantis,"  though  there  is  the  same  under- 
tone: — 

« I  could  lure  my  boat 
And  could  bid  it  float 
When  the  idlest  wind  should  pilot, 
So  its  glad  course  lay 
From  this  earth  away, 
Toward  any  untrodden  islet 

<<  For  this  earth  is  old, 

And  its  heart  is  cold. 
And  the  palsy  of  age  has  bound  it ; 

And  my  spirit  frets 

For  the  viewless  nets. 
Which  are  hourly  clinging  round  it." 


In  '^  Despondency  "  we  hear  a  more  pathetic  and  hopeless  cry :  — 

« It  is  a  weary  hill 
Of  moving  sand  that  still 
Shifts,  struggle  as  we  will. 

Beneath  our  tread : 
Of  those  who  went  before. 
And  tracked  the  desert  o'er. 
The  foot-marks  are  no  more. 

But  gone  and  fled. 


"  I  gaie  on  that  bright  band, 
Who  on  the  summit  stand, 
To  order  and  command. 
Like  stars  on  high  : 
VOL.  XI.  — NO.  66.  40 
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Tet  with  despairing  paoe 
My  way  I  could  retntoe, 
Or  on  this  desert  place 
8ink  down  and  die. 

**  As  we  who  toil  and  weep, 
And  with  oar  weeping  steep 
The  path  o'er  which  we  creep, 

They  had  not  striven  ; 
They  most  have  taken  flight 
To  that  serenest  height. 
And  won  it  hy  the  might 
Of  wings  from  heaven. 

<<  Alack  1  I  have  no  wing. 
My  spirit  lacks  that  spring, 
And  Natore  will  not  bring 

Her  help  to  me. 
From  her  I  have  no  aid, 
But  light-enwoven  shade. 
And  stream  and  star  npbraid 

Our  misery.** 

We  may  not  mar  the  masie  of  the  enchanting  '<  Ode  to  Sleep "  by 
fragmentary  qaotation,  but  simply  mark  its  reflection  of  the  same  sense 
of  baffled  questioning,  oppressive  uncertainty,  spiritual  thraldom  already 
noticed.  A  deeper  source  of  this  disquietude  is  opened  in  '^  The  Story  of 
Justin  Martyr,'*  and  in  the  verses  '^  On  Leaving  Rome.*'  Justan  meets 
an  aged  Christian  by  the  seashore :  — 

« I  did  not  hide 
My  sin,  my  sorrow,  or  my  pride : 
I  told  him  how,  when  I  began 
First  to  verge  upward  to  a  man. 
These  thoughts  were  mine — to  dwAl  alone. 
My  spirit  on  its  lordly  throne. 
Hating  the  vain  stir,  fierce  and  loud, 
The  din  of  the  tumultuous  crowd  ; 
And  how  I  thought  to  arm  my  soul. 
And  stablish  it  in  self-control ; 
And  said  I  would  obey  the  right. 
And  would  be  strong  in  wi8dom*s  might, 
And  bow  unto  my  own  heart's  law. 
And  keep  my  heart  from  speck  or  flaw. 
That  in  its  mirror  I  might  find 
A  reflex  of  the  Eternal  mind, 
A  glass  to  give  me  back  the  truth,  — 
And  how  before  me  from  my  youth 
A  i^iantom  ever  on  the  wing. 
Appearing  now,  now  vanishing. 
Had  flitted,  looking  out  from  shrine, 
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From  painting,  or  from  work  diyine 
Of  poet's  or  of  sonlptor's  art : 
And  how  I  feared  it  might  depart, 
Tliat  beantj  which  alone  could  shed 
light  on  my  life,  —  and  then  I  said, 
I  would  beneath  its  shadow  dwell, 
And  would  all  lovely  things  compel. 
All  that  was  beautiful  or  fair 
In  art  or  nature,  earth  or  air, 
To  be  as  ministers  to  me, 
To  keep  me  pure,  to  keep  me  free 
From  worldly  service,  from  the  chain 
Of  custom,  and  from  earthly  stain  ; 
And  how  they  kept  me  for  a  while, 
And  did  my  foolish  heart  beguile  ; 
Yet  all  at  last  did  faithless  prove, 
And,  late  or  soon,  betrayed  my  love  ; 
How  they  had  failed  me  one  by  one. 
Till  now,  my  youth  yet  scarcely  done, 
The  heart,  which  I  had  thought  to  steep 
In  hues  of  beauty,  and  to  keep 
Its  consecrated  home  and  fane, 
That  heart  was  soiled  with  many  a  stain, 
Which  from  without  and  from  within 
Had  gathered  there,  till  all  was  sin. 
Till  now  I  only  drew  my  breath, 
I  lived  but  in  the  hope  of  death." 


<*I  would  not  live  that  time  again  for  worlds, 
Full  of  rebellious  askings,  for  what  end, 
And  by  what  power,  without  our  own  consent, 
Caught  in  this  snare  of  life  we  knew  not  how, 
We  were  placed  here,  to  suffer  and  to  sin. 
To  be  in  misery  and  know  not  why. 

".  .  .  thou 
Hast  known  the  dreary  sickness  of  the  soul, 
Which  falls  upon  us  in  our  lonely  youth. 
The  fear  of  all  bright  visions  leaving  us. 
The  sense  of  emptiness,  without  the  sense 
Of  an  abiding  fulness  anywhere  ; 
When  all  the  generations  of  mankind. 
With  all  their  purposes,  their  hopes  and  fears, 
Seem  nothing  truer  than  those  wandering  shapes 
Cast  by  a  trick  of  light  upon  a  wall. 
And  nothing  different  from  these,  except 
In  their  capacity  for  suffering ;  — 
That  fearful  moment  of  our  youth  when  first 
We  have  ihe  sense  of  sm,  and  none  as  yei 
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Of  expiation^    Oar  own  life  seemed  then 
But  as  an  arrow  flying  in  the  dark 
Without  an  aim  ;  a  most  unwelcome  gift, 
Which  we  might  not  put  hj." 

We  need  quote  no  more  in  this  key,  —  it  has  one  theme,  not  merely  ihe 
illosion  and  loneliness  of  life,  hnt  still  more  its  inevitable  and  dread 
relationship,  and  the  moral  powerlessness  of  the  sool  in  the  confusions 
of  evil,  and  under  its  weight  and  burden.  We  have  already  caught 
other  accents.  Let  us  mari^  them  now,  yet  more  distinctly,  in  brief 
verse  and  sonnet,  and  clearer  and  longer  strains :  — 

*<  If  there  had  anywhere  appeared  in  space 
Another  place  of  refuge,  where  to  flee. 
Our  hearts  had  taken  refuge  in  that  place. 
And  not  with  Thee. 

*'  For  we  against  creation's  bars  had  beat 

Like  prisoned  eagles,  through  great  worlds  had  sought 
Though  but  a  foot  of  ground  to  plant  our  feet, 
Where  Thou  wert  not. 

/'  And  only  when  we  found  in  earth  and  air, 

Li  heaven  or  hell,  that  such  might  nowhere  be,  — 
That  we  could  not  flee  from  Thee  anywhere,  — 
We  fled  to  Thee." 


''  Were  the  sad  tablets  of  our  hearts  alone 
A  dreary  blank,  for  Thee  the  task  were  slight 
To  draw  fair  letters  there  and  lines  of  light : 


Oh  !  task  it  seems,  transcending  highest  might, 
Ever  again  to  make  them  clean  and  white. 

And  then  what  heaven  were  better  than  a  name, 
If  there  must  haunt  and  cling  unto  us  there 
Abiding  memories  of  sin  and  shame  ? 
Dread  doubt  1  which  finds  no  answer  anywhere 
Except  in  Him,  who  with  Him  power  did  bring 
To  make  us  feel  our  sin  an  alien  thing." 

**  While  my  last  words  were  giving  place 
To  my  heart's  ang^uish,  o'er  his  face 
A  shadow  of  displeasure  past. 
But  vanished  then  again  as  fast 
As  the  breeze-shadow  from  the  brook  ; 
And  with  soft  words  and  pitying  look 
He  gently  said  :  — 

V   ...  '  Ah  me,  my  son, 

A  weary  course  your  life  has  run  ; 

^  Italics  ours. 
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And  yet  it  need  not  be  in  vain 

That  yon  baye  suffered  all  this  pain  ; 

And  if  my  yean  might  make  me  bold 

To  speak,  methinks  I  could  unfold 

Why  in  such  efforts  you  could  meet 

But  only  misery  and  defeat. 

Tet  deem  not  of  us  as  at  strife. 

Because  you  set  before  your  life 

A  purpose  and  a  loftier  aim 

Than  the  blind  liyes  of  men  may  claim 

For  the  most  part ;  or  that  you  sought, 

By  fixed  resolye  and  solemn  thought, 

To  lift  your  being's  calm  estate 

Out  of  the  range  of  time  and  fate. 

Glad  am  I  that  a  thing  unseen, 

A  spiritual  Presence,  — this  has  been 

Tour  worship,  this  your  young  heart  stirred. 

But  yet  herein  you  proudly  erred, 

Here  may  the  source  of  woe  be  found. 


Ton  thought  by  efforts  of  your  own 

To  take  at  last  each  jarring  tone 

Out  of  your  life,  till  all  should  meet 

In  one  majestic  music  sweet ; 

And  deemed  that  in  our  own  hearts'  ground 

The  root  of  good  was  to  be  found. 

But,  thanks  to  Heayen,  it  is  not  so  : 
That  root  a  richer  soil  doth  know 
Than  our  poor  hearts  could  e'er  supply. 
That  stream  is  from  a  source  more  high  ; 
From  God  it  came,  to  God  returns. 
Not  nourished  from  our  scanty  urns. 
But  fed  from  his  unfailing  riyer. 
Which  runs  and  will  run  on  foreyer.' 

<'  When  now  he  came  to  heayenly  things, 
And  spake  of  them,  his  spirit  had  wings, 
His  words  seemed  not  his  own,  but  giyen. 
I  could  haye  deemed  one  spake  from  he  ayen 
Of  hope  and  joy,  of  life  and  death. 
And  immortality  through  faith,  — 
Of  that  great  change  commenced  within, 
The  blood  that  cleanses  from  all  sin. 
That  can  wash  out  the  inward  stain. 
And  consecrate  the  heart  agiun  ; 
The  yoice  that  clearer  and  more  clear 
Speaks  eyer  to  the  purg^  ear. 
Hie  gracious  influences  giyen 
In  a  continued  stream  from  heayen, 
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The  balm  that  can  the  soul's  hurt  heal, 
The  Spirit's  witness  and  its  seaL"  ' 

And  not  only  throagh  this  Christian  faith  was  there  a  reeoyeij,  as  we 
haTo  leen,  to  nature  and  art,  and  the  joy  this  earthly  life  affords,  and 
personal  hope,  but  also  to  the  larger  good  of  a  oniversal  diyine  kingdom. 
The  following  stanzas  are  doubtless  among  the  best  known  of  our  aaihor, 
but  not  so  widely  as  they  deserre,  and  we  give  them  entire :  — 

**  I  say  to  thee,  do  thoa  repeat 
To  the  first  man  thoa  mayest  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street,  — 

**  That  he  and  we  and  all  men  more 
Under  a  canopy  of  lore, 
As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above  ; 

**  That  doubt  and  trouble,  fear  and  pain 
And  anguish,  all  are  shadows  vain. 
That  death  itself  shall  not  remain ; 

"  That  weary  deserts  we  may  tread, 
A  dreary  labyrinth  may  thread. 
Through  dark  ways  underground  be  led ; 

"  Yet,  if  we  will  one  Guide  obey. 
The  dreariest  path,  the  darkest  way. 
Shall  issue  out  in  heavenly  day ; 

**  And  we,  on  divers  shores  now  oast. 
Shall  meet,  our  perilous  voyage  past, 
All  in  our  Father's  house  at  last. 

**  And  ere  thou  leave  him,  say  thou  this 
Yet  one  word  more,  —  they  only  miss 
The  winning  of  that  final  bliss 

*'  Who  wUl  not  count  it  true,  that  Love, 
Blessing,  not  cursing,  rules  above. 
And  that  in  it  we  live  and  move. 

**  And  one  thing  further  make  him  know. 
That  to  believe  these  things  are  so. 
This  firm  faith  never  to  forego, 

<*  Despite  of  all  which  seems  at  strife 
With  blessing,  all  with  curses  rife. 
That  this  is  blessing,  this  is  life." 

And  his  maturest  thou^t,  as  well  as  richest  experience,  found  expres- 
sion in  the  seapothegms :  — 
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<*  Nothing  is  tnie  bat  Lore^  nor  aught  of  worth ; 
Love  is  the  incense  which  doth  sweeten  earth. 

^O  merchant  at  heaven's  mart  for  heavenly  ware, 
Love  is  the  only  coin  which  passes  there. 

«  The  wine  of  Love  can  be  obtained  of  none  ; 
Save  Him  who  trod  the  wine-press  all  alone.'' 

The  Memorials  by  which  we  have  been  guided  shed  a  sacred  light  on 
the  productions  by  which  their  author  is  likely  to  be  most  widely  known, 
the  ^'  Elegiac  Poems,"  but  it  would  draw  us  too  far  away  from  our  imr 
mediate  purpose  to  enter  on  this  interesting  study. 

This  number  of  the  Review  appears  at  the  Commencement  season. 
The  courage  and  hopefulness  of  youth  is  a  commonplace,  and  we  ac- 
cept it  at  its  full  credit.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  sum  of  these 
bright  anticipations  would  be  immensely  reduced  were  a  careful  scrutiny 
to  be  taken  of  what  each  member  of  this  summer's  gpraduating  classes 
expects  for  himself.  Each  is  hopeful  for  his  fellows ;  not  infrequently 
is  there  personal  misgiving.  More  than  ever  do  these  doubts  root  them- 
selves in  the  complexity  of  life  and  the  limitations  of  knowledge.  Not 
infrequently  the  time  when  the  world  is  first  entered  in  conscious  self- 
direction,  and  as  the  theatre  of  life's  contest,  is  one  of  profound  de- 
spondency. 

Well  is  it  if  the  lesson  be  early  learned  that  the  central  and  decisive 
battie  of  life  is  a  spiritual  one,  that  the  first  step  to  victory  lies  in  moral 
earnestness,  and  tiie  secret  of  success  in  a  self-devotion  to  truth  and 
righteousness  inspired  by  '^  a  power,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness." And  happy  is  he  who,  entering  into  the  victory  won  by  the 
author  whose  experience  has  enshrined  itself  in  the  poems  from  which 
we  have  cited,  is  able,  with  a  like  calm  and  holy  faitii,  to  preach,  to  an 
age,  that  in  its  own  wisdom  knows  not  Grod,  "  Christ  the  power  of  Grod 
and  the  wisdom  of  Grod." 


BISHOP  POTTER'S  CENTENNIAL  ADDRESS. 
Bishop  Pottbb's  address  at  the  Centennial  has  received  more  atten- 
tion and  has  been  more  widely  read  than  all  the  T>ther  orations  and 
speeches  together.  The  reason  is  that  he  alone  spoke  the  unexpected 
word.  Congratulation  was  expected  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  But, 
in  respect  to  achievement,  the  occasion  was  more  eloquent  than  any 
oratory.  No  speech  could  be  made  which  would  rise  to  the  point  where 
enthusiasm  was  carried  by  the  massing  of  numbers  and  the  imposing 
spectacle  of  parade  with  all  they  suggested  of  the  nation's  material 
greatness.  The  word  of  rebuke  was  not  expected,  and  was  therefore 
all  the  more  effective.    The  religious  service  made  a  fitting  occasion  and 
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a  fitting  mood  for  the  utterance  of  reproof,  and  the  speaker  had  the 
sense  and  the  grace  to  use  the  occasion  and  the  mood  aright. 

As  might  have  heen  expected,  the  address  of  Bishop  Potter  has  been 
overpraised  and  overbhuned.  It  was  an  honest  and  a  eoorageons  utter- 
ance. Bat  the  speaker  was  not  a  second  Nathan  rebuking  David,  nor 
even  another  Knox  denouncing  wickedness  in  high  places.  He  >iiTna<>1f 
would  not  deem  such  characterization  deserved.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
did  not  violate  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  nor  offer  an  insult  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  exaggerate  the  evil  which  he  con- 
demned. He  should  be  absolved  from  that  excess,  of  praise  which  toms 
a  faithful  picture  into  a  caricature,  and  from  that  excess  of  blame  which 
falsifies  the  real  issue. 

The  sentiment  which  made  such  impression  and  has  been  so  variounly 
judged  is  simply  this :  — 

*<  A  generation  which  vaunts  its  descent  from  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
seems  largely  to  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  their  preeminent  distinction.  They 
were  few  in  numbers,  they  were  poor  in  worldly  possessions  —  the  sum  of  the 
fortune  of  the  richest  among  them  would  afford  a  fine  theme  for  the  soom  of 
the  plutocrat  of  to-day  ;  but  they  had  an  invincible  confidence  in  the  truth  ai 
those  principles  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  Republic  had  been  laid,  and 
they  had  an  unselfish  purpose  to  maintain  them.  The  conception  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  as  a  huge  machine,  existing  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
rewarding  partisan  service  —  this  was  a  conception  so  alien  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Washington  and  his  associates  that  it  seems  grotesque  even 
to  speak  of  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  imagine  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  confronted  with  some  one  who  had  ventured  to  approach  him 
upon  the  basis  of  what  are  now  commonly  known  as  '  practical  politics.'  But 
the  conception  is  impossible.  The  loathing,  the  outraged  majesty  with  vHiieh 
he  would  have  bidden  such  a  creature  to  begone,  is  foreshadowed  by  the  gentle 
dignity  with  which,  just  before  his  inauguration,  replying  to  one  who  had  the 
strongest  claims  upon  his  friendship,  and  who  had  applied  to  him  during  the 
progress  of  the  *  Presidential  campaign,'  as  we  should  say,  for  the  promise  of 
an  appointment  to  office,  he  wrote  :  '  In  touching  upon  the  more  delicate  part 
of  your  letter,  the  communication  of  which  fills  me  with  real  concern,  1  will 
deal  with  you  with  all  that  frankness  which  is  due  to  friendship,  and  which 
I  wish  should  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  my  conduct  through  life.  .  .  . 
Should  it  be  my  fate  to  administer  the  Government,  I  will  go  to  the  Chair 
under  no  preSngagement  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatever.  And  when  in  it,  I  will 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  with  that  im- 
partiality and  zeal  for  the  public  good  tohich  ought  never  to  suffer  connections 
of  blood  or  friendship  to  have  the  least  svoay  on  decisions  of  a  public  nature,*  " 

There  is  nothing  else  in  the  entire  address  to  elicit  unusual  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  nothing  else  holding  up  any  single  definite  evil  for 
rebuke.  What  ivas  said  about  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age, 
the  overweening  love  of  money,  the  increase  of  foreign  population,  and 
the  lack  of  respect  for  religion,  all  would  have  acquiesced  in  as  true,  and 
as  pertinent  to  the  occasion.     Some,  doubtless,  believe  that  the  Republic 
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at  the  beginning  was  not  so  yery  superior  in  these  respects  to  the  Republic 
of  to-day,  that  this  has  always  been  a  money-seeking  people,  that  the 
close  of  the  last  century  was  a  period  of  more  prevalent  skepticism  in 
religion  and  of  greater.intemperance  and  licentiousness  than  the  close  of 
this  century  is.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  then,  it  cannot 
be  disputed  that  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  present  time  are  siich 
as  Bishop  Potter  described  them.  For  such  tendencies,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  individuals  to  account.  But  rebuke  of  a  particular 
practice,  which  is  supported,  or  supposed  to  be  supported,  by  well-known 
persons,  by  persons  in  high  position,  by  persons  present  and  on  whom  all 
eyes  are  fixed,  by  one  person,  and  he  the  central  figure  of  a  great  cele- 
bration, is  a  shot  that  hits  a  mark.  Such  reproof  requires  courage,  and 
will  be  vigorously  praised  or  blamed,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
propriety  and  the  reason  of  it  If  the  evil  is  real  and  of  menacing 
proportion,  and  if  the  reproof  is  deserved,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  preacher  of  righteousness. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  questions  which  are  suggested  concerning  our 
political  administration  at  the  present  time.  Is  the  present  management 
of  the  civil  service  a  great,  or  even  the  greatest  of  political  evils,  so  that  it 
should  have  been  singled  out  on  such  an  occasion,  and  is  the  President  to 
be  blamed  for  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  appointments  for  public 
office? 

The  civil  service  of  this  country  is,  in  some  respects,  well  administered. 
Considering  the  frequency  of  change  and  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  in 
office,  it  is  remarkably  well  administered.  The  guards  against  dis- 
honesty are  so  effective  that  defalcations  and  misappropriation  of  funds 
are  almost  unknown.  The  general  government  is  more  honestly  served 
than  the  municipal  governments  —  but  not  more  honestly  than  the  state 
governments.  There  is  no  complaint,  either,  that  the  expense  of  our  civil 
service  is  excessive.  No  doubt  permanence  in  office  would  promote 
economy,  but  the  scale  of  salaries  is  low,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  country 
has  its  work  done  cheaply.  The  trouble  is  that  the  public  offices  are  in 
politics,  offered  as  incentives  to  work  for  the  success  of  a  party  and  dis- 
tributed as  rewards  for  political  services  by  the  party  that  wins.  This  is 
a  prostitution  of  the  trusts  committed  by  the  people  to  the  government 

The  effects  of  the  system  are  various,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  bad. 
The  probable  use  of  patronage  dictates  nominations  for  the  highest 
offices.  Some  sort  of  promise,  or  arrangement,  or  understanding  concern- 
ing official  appointments  must  be  entered  into  either  by  the  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  or  by  his  representatives  —  in  order  that  the  nomination 
may  be  secured.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  no  candidate  has  com- 
manding prominence,  that  one  is  likely  to  receive  the  necessary  number 
of  votes  whose  agents  make  the  best  arrangement  about  appointments  to 
office.  The  amount  of  patronage  is  so  grent  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  assign  in  advance  to  individuals  even  the  important  offices,  and  so  the 
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arrangement  is,  that  in  return  for  support  in  the  convention,  and  daring 
the  campaign,  local  managers  shall  practically  control  the  patronage  in 
their  own  states  or  cities.  The  candidate  puts  himself  in  the  '^  hands  of 
his  friends,"  and  his  friends  make  promises  for  him,  and  after  he  is 
nominated,  perhaps  not  till  after  he  is  elected,  he  is  made  aware  of  the 
conditions  which  were  necessary  to  his  nomination  and  election,  and  then, 
even  if  he  dislikes  the  arrangement,  he  can  hardly  ignore  it  He  has 
signed  no  written  agreements,  he  has  made  no  legal  pledges,  he  has  come 
under  no  honds,  hut  as  a  practical  politician  he  cannot  betray  his  friends 
nor  yiolate  the  pledges  they  have  made  for  him.  After  the  nomination 
is  made  the  campaign  begins,  and  it  is  conducted  chiefly  by  office-holders 
and  office-seekers.  To  some  degree,  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  period 
preceding  a  national  election  is  a  time  when  members  of  Congress  and 
others  charged  with  political  responsibilities  may  properly  discuss  in  public 
meetings  the  issues  of  the  day.  Expenses  attending  discussion  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  press  are  legitimate,  but  should  not  be  levied  as  a 
tax  on  employees  of  the  government.  But  the  ^^  workers  "  in  a  cam- 
pugn  depend  more  on  methods  which  are  dangerously  akin  to  trade 
and  barter.  The  balance  of  power  may  reside  in  the  hands  of  pur- 
chasable voters.  The  possession  of  the  offices  is  the  possession  of  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  to  retain  it  or  secure  it,  money  is  forthcoming 
to  provide  needed  votes.  The  result  is,  that  the  conduct  of  a  campaign 
by  open  discussion  yields  in  importance  to  the  employment  of  money  in 
ways  by  which  many  voters  are  more  directiy  affected.  These  and 
other  features  of  politics  which  are  inseparable  from  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  that  'Ho  the  victors  belong  the  spoils"  are  too  familiar  to 
need  further  description. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  an  evil  which  has  already  done  much 
harm,  and  which  menaces  more  serious  injury  to  our  national  life.  It  is 
to  littie  purpose  that  comparison  is  made  with  the  condition  of  things 
a  century  ago,  even  if  it  should  appear  that  political  corruption  was 
conmion  then.  Some  seem  to  think  that  a  sufficient  reply  to  current 
criticisms,  especially  those  made  in  a  centennial  discourse,  is  the  assertion 
that  the  civil  service  was  in  a  bad  way  in  the  time  of  Washington  — 
that  the  scramble  for  office  was  as  indecent  then  as  now.  Even  if  it 
was  so,  no  excuse  is  thereby  furnished  for  the  continuance  of  such  prac- 
tices, but  rather,  as  progress  has  been  made  in  other  directions,  so  it 
should  be  in  that  respect  And  as  patronage  increases  with  the  growth 
of  the  nation,  the  misuse  of  it  becomes  a  growing  evil.  It  is  a  great 
deal  worse  to  give  the  spoils  to  the  victors  when  the  populiUiion  is 
60,000,000  than  when  it  is  only  4,000,000.  It  is  not,  however,  true  tiiat 
the  control  of  patronage  wa^  anything  like  as  influential  a  &ctor  in 
politics  as  it  is  now.  Washington,  surely,  did  not  owe  his  election  to 
the  power  of  appointment  to  office,  nor  did  the  five  Presidents  who  suc- 
ceeded him.    The  success  of  parties  depended  on  national  issuesy  and 
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not  on  the  importance  of  offices  to  be  distributed.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
since  the  war  of  the  rebellion  that  patronage  has  corrupted  politics  so 
seriously.  The  presence  of  slavery  created  a  moral  issae  which  was 
the  controlling  influence  in  politics.  Unsuitable  appointments  to  office 
were  made,  and  Presidents  were  worn  out  by  the  visits  of  office-seekers, 
but  the  election  of  a  President  and  the  dominance  of  a  party  did  not 
depend  on  the  promise  of  rewards  for  partisan  favors.  At  the  present 
time  no  political  reform  is  so  urgently  needed  as  wider  reform  of  the 
civil  service.  If  it  was  proper  during  the  celebration  at  New  York  to 
denounce  unrighteousness  at  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bishop  Potter 
chose  the  right  point  of  attack. 

Now  comes  the  question  as  to  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the 
President.  Is  not  the  fault  in  the  system  rather  than  in  the  administra- 
tion ?  Can  any  one  man,  even  the  chief  magistrate,  have  any  appreciable 
influence  in  correcting  the  evil  ?  Has  not  the  civil  service  grown  to  such 
a  magnitude  that  the  use  of  it  must  be  recognized  in  nominations  for  the 
Presidency,  in  the  management  of  a  campaign,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  ?  Even  if  nominations  were  made  without  con- 
ditions of  this  sort,  express  or  implied,  must  not  the  pecuniary  value  and 
the  influence  of  offices  still  remain  a  strong,  perhaps  the  strongest  mo- 
tive to  political  activity,  would  not  the  President  still  be  overwhelmed 
with  applications,  and  would  he  not  make  appointments  with  regard  to 
his  own,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  party's  continuance  in  power  ?  One  man 
may  have  more  or  less  independence  than  another,  better  or  worse  judg- 
ment than  another,  but  nobody  can  control  the  system  or  change  its 
essential  features.  Bishop  Potter  evidently  meant  that  if  Washington 
were  President  now  he  would  not  tolerate  claims  of  reward  for  partisan 
services,  and  may  have  meant,  also,  that  therefore  no  President  should 
do  so,  but  he  probably  did  not  intend  to  single  out  the  Chief  Magistrate 
before  him  as  a  sinner  above  most  of  his  recent  predecessors. 

Certainly  the  entire  blame  does  not  rest  on  the  President  While 
so  many  offices  are  filled  by  direct  appointment  it  is  impossible  to  give 
all  of  them  proper  attention.  For  the  mere  relief  of  the  appointing 
power,  the  subordinate  officers  should  hold  their  places  on  good  behavior. 
Clerks  in  departments,  consuls  abroad,  nine  tenths  or  more  of  the  post- 
masters, and  a  multitude  of  other  officials  now  appointed  for  four  years, 
should  be  permanent  in  their  places,  and  not  be  changed  with  every 
change  of  party.  It  seems  as  if  some  arrangement  of  this  sort  will  be- 
come a  necessity  in  order  that  the  President  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments may  have  time  for  duties  more  important  than  listening  to  the 
solicitations  of  office-seekers.  The  system  of  direct  appointment  and 
quadrennial  changes  is  becoming  so  ponderous  that  it  will  break  down 
under  its  own  weight  When  a  reformation  comes  it  will  be  welcomed 
as  heartily  by  the  President  and  his  associates  as  by  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  civil  service  reform. 
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But  even  before  such  reform  is  institated,  and  certainly  if  it  ever 
should  be,  the  President  is  to  be  blamed  when  he  makes  appointments 
for  political  reasons  solely,  when  he  prefers  an  inferior  man  because  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  party  to  appoint  him,  when  he  will  not  reappoint, 
or  actually  removes  a  competent  man  and  puts  in  his  place  a  mere  politi- 
cian. A  President  can  promote  or  can  hinder  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service  by  the  kind  of  appointments  he  makes  for  important  positions. 
The  President's  advisers  should  be  in  political  agreement  with  him.  So 
should  ministers  to  foreign  courts,  and  certain  others.  But  those  who  are 
employed  in  a  business  capacity  merely,  as  most  of  the  officials  in  the 
custom  house,  the  post-office,  and  the  departments  are,  should  be  retained 
so  long  as  they  discharge  their  duties  faithfully  and  intelligently.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  his  predecessors,  President  Harrison  is  falling  short 
of  his  opportunity  in  this  respect.  Nearly  all  of  the  important  office 
have  been  given  for  political  reasons  to  men  who  were  very  active  in 
helping  to  elect  him.  That  this  is  the  general  opinion  is  evident  from 
the  sensation  produced  by  Bishop  Potter's  address.  If  the  President 
who  sat  before  him  had  not  made  himself  somewhat  notorious  for  par^ 
tisan  appomtments  there  would  have  been  less  impression  and  no  resent- 
ment The  power  of  the  President  is  limited,  but  we  believe  it  is  very 
great,  and  that  his  policy  may  have  decided  influence  on  the  purity  and 
efficacy  of  the  public  service. 

We  are  not  apprehensive,  as  some  are,  that  politics  would  languish  if 
the  tangible  prizes  of  office  were  withheld.  There  will  always  be  inter- 
ests important  enough  to  keep  parties  in  the  field  and  to  bring  voters  to 
the  polls.  And,  at  any  rate,  in  that  respect  one  party  would  lose  as 
much  as  the  other  if  the  civil  service  were  thoroughly  reformed. 

On  the  whole,  then,  without  agreeing  entirely  with  Bishop  Potter's 
estimate  of  the  political  purity  or  the  average  morality  and  piety  of  a 
century  ago,  we  consider  his  observations  concerning  official  appoint- 
ments none  too  severe  and  none  too  pointed. 
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THE  OUTLINE  OF  AN  ELECTIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

For  the  full  outline,  and  for  general  authorities,  to  be  used  under  Sec- 
tion I,  see  January  number,  pp.  85,  86. 

Section  I.    The  Social  Evolution  of  Labor. 
Topic  6.    English  Labor  Legislation, 
References.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England.     Stubbs. 
The  Norman  Conquest     Freeman. 
History  of  English  People.     Green. 
Economic  Interpretation  of  History.     Thorold  Rogers. 
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Coital.     (Chap.  15.)     Karl  Marx. 

Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in  England.     Hyndman. 

Conflict  of  Labor  and  Capital.     HowelL 

The  Wages  Question.     Walker. 

The  Social  Law  of  Labor.     Weeden. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     Article  on  Factory  Acts. 

The  most  notable  fact  in  the  relation  of  the  law  of  England  to  labor  is 
the  disappearance  of  slavery  and  serfdom  without  positive  enactment. 
We  look  in  vain  through  the  annals  of  English  law  for  any  edict  of 
emancipation.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  famous  decision  of 
Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  who  was  brought  into 
England  as  a  slave,  to  the  effect  that  '^  whoever  breathes  the  air  of  Ekig- 
land  is  free."  Slavery  and  serfdom  first  blended,  the  serf  elevating  the 
slave  to  his  own  condition ;  and  then  both  conditions  passed  away  with- 
out revolution,  without  enactment,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  social 
or  political  order,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  insurrection  of  Watt 
Tyler,  1381.  The  disappearance  was  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  precise  date.  It  may  hb  said  to  have  come  about  before  the  fif- 
teenth century,  which  is  accounted  the  golden  age  of  the  English  laborer. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  Qie  just  prominence  given  to  the 
fact  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  slavery  and  serfdom.  I  find  no 
equally  dear  mention  of  it  by  any  other  author. 

**  Silently  then  and  flfradoally,  bat  none  the  less  effectually,  while  the  churl 
sank  to  the  state  of  vilminase,  the  slave  rose  to  it  In  this  way,  that  very  spirit 
of  olifi;archio  contempt  for  the  lower  classes,  which  did  such  wrong  to  the  lowest 
class  but  one,  did  for  the  lowest  class  of  all  what  the  preaohine  of  Wulfstan  and 
Anselm,  the  legislation  of  Cnut  and  William,  had  failed  to  do.  Without  the 
operation  of  any  law,  without  any  general  act  of  emancipation,  the  class  rose  to 
the  rank  of  vilhunage.  The  state  of  slavery  never  abohshed  by  law,  passed  so 
utterly  out  of  use  and  out  of  mind  that  English  jud^s,  who  remembered  that 
there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  villainage,  denied  Uiat  there  had  been  such  a 
thing  as  slavery.  At  last,  when  a  new  kind  of  slaveiy  had  arisen  in  the  out- 
lyinc^  possessions  of  England,  where  slaves  who  were  no  longer  English  criminals 
or  Bntish  captives,  but  men  utterly  iJien  in  race  and  color,  were  again  bought 
and  sold  in  England,  the  question  which  had  troubled  the  consciences  of  Wulf- 
stan and  Anseun  again  became  a  practical  one.  It  is  ^haracteristio  of  Eng- 
lish history  that  slavery  was  finally  wiped  out  from  among  us,  not  bv  a  legis- 
lative enactment,  but  by  a  judicial  decision  which  did  more  credit  to  the  he^ts 
of  the  Judges  who  save  it  than  it  did  to  their  knowledge  of  histoir.  The 
doctrine  that  a  man  became  free  merely  by  treading  the  soQ  or  breathing  the 
air  of  Enfi^land  would  have  sounded  stranee  in  the  ears  of  any  judge  or  legis- 
lator in  the  twelfth  century.  But,  long  before  that  doctrine  was  put  forth, 
while  actual  slavery  had  so  utterly  passed  away  that  its  very  existence  in 
former  days  was  forgotten,  villainafi;e,  though  not  forgotten,  had  passed  away 
as  utterly.  Neither  slavery  nor  villainaee  was  ever  abolished  by  law.  As 
villainage  came  in  by  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  poorer  freemen,  so  it 
went  out  by  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  villains." —  Freeman*s  *'  Norman 
Conquest,"  vol.  5,  pp.  321. 

The  fact  which  is  thus  brought  out  is  noteworthy  in  itself,  and  also  as 
illustrating  the  method  of  English  legislation.  English  legislation  never 
anticipates.  It  simply  meets  existing  conditions  —  a  fact  which  is  no- 
where more  marked  than  in  relation  to  economic  conditions. 

English  labor  legislation  has  passed  through  four  stag^es  historically ; 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  Descriptive,  the  Compulsory,  the  Regula- 
tive, the  Permissive. 
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L  Thb  Earliest  Stags  of  Legislation  may  be  called  Descmp- 
tive:  that  is,  it  seems  to  define  the  Condition  of  the 
Individual,  his  Relation  to  his  Class,  or  that  of  one  Class 
to  another. 

The  kej-note  to  Feadalism  was  responsibility,  the  attempt  to  localize 
everybody.  Eyery  man  was  responsible  for  himself  or  somebody  was 
responsible  for  him.  The  free  are  defined  as  those  who  haye  legal  rights, 
—  slaves  have  none.  The  latter  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who 
have  land,  and  those  who  have  none.  Of  the  former  the  law,  as  Stabba 
says,  can  take  immediate  cognizance ;  they  have  something  tangible  through 
which  the  law  can  enforce  its  obligations.  Of  the  latter  the  law  can  take 
cognizance  only  indirectly  —  through  some  person  whom  the  law  can  toach. 
These  are  compelled  therefore  to  pot  themsel^i^s  in  dependence  upon  some 
on^  who  will  be  responsible  for  mem.  All  Uieee,  of  whatever  condition, 
and  there  were  many,  must  seek  out  a  lord  who  will  give  securily 
for  them.  Hence  Feudalism.  The  oath  enjoined  by  WilHam  the  Con- 
queror may  be  regarded  as  one  form  of  the  oath  of  vassalage.  '*  Hear, 
my  lord,''  swore  the  vassal,  as  kneeling  bareheaded  and  without  arms 
he  placed  his  hands  within  those  of  his  superior,  *'  I  become  liege  man 
of  yours  for  life  and  limb  and  earthly  regard ;  and  I  will  keep  faith 
and  loyalty  to  you  for  life  and  death,  God  help  me !  "  Reconstruct  an 
early  English  village  conununity,  and  you  have  three  general  classes : 
the  earl  —  eorl,  the  churl  —  ceorl,  and  the  slave  —  the  unfree.  These, 
especially|the  unfree,  may  be  divided  into  many  classes ;  but,  Note  (1)  that 
amid  this  multiplicity  of  classes  there  is  no  caste.  The  whole  condition 
b  elastic  —  the  free  and  unfree  blend  continually.  Note  (2)  the  fact 
that  changes  were  constuitly  going  on  through  which  men  were  selling 
themselves  in  troublous  times  —  recovering  Siemselves  in  times  of  pros- 
perity and  peace.  Emancipations  were  infrequent  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  —  more  frequent  in  the  twelfth  century. 

n.  The  Stage  of  Compulsory  and  Restbicttve  Legislation. 

For  several  centuries  industrial  life  in  England  moved  on  the  same 
plane.  The  transfer  of  masters  under  the  Norman  conquest  made  little 
change.  Serfdom  under  the  Norman  was  little  different  from  serfdom 
under  the  Saxon  lord.  The  change  which  introduced  all  after  changes 
was  due  to  natoral  causes.  In  1348  the  Plague  known  as  the  Blaiek 
Death  appeared.  See  Rogers's  ''  Work  and  Wages,"  chap.  8.  Started 
in  China  about  1333.  Destroyed  nearly  one  third  the  population  of 
England.  This  created  a  scarcity  of  labor,  of  which  advantage  was 
taken.  Further  advantage  was  feared,  and  legislation  began  to  restrict 
the  rise  of  wages. 

The  Statute  of  Laborers  (1350)  lasted  for  two  centuries. 

(1.)  No  person  under  sixty  years  of  age,  whether  serf  or  free,  shall 
decline  to  undertake  farm  labor  at  the  wages  which  had  been  customary 
in  1347  except  they  lived  by  merchandise,  were  regularly  engaged  in 
some  mechanical  craft,  were  possessed  of  private  means,  or  were  occu- 
piers of  land. 

(2.)  Lnprisonment  is  decreed  against  all  persons  who  may  quit  service 
before  the  time  which  is  fixed  in  the  agreement. 

(3.)  No  other  than  the  old  wages  are  to  be  given,  and  the  remedy 
against  those  who  seek  for  more  is  to  be  found  in  the  Song's  court 

(A,)  Lords  of  manors  paying  more  than  the  customary  amount  are  to 
be  liable  to  treble  damages. 
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(5.)  Artificers  are  to  be  liable  to  the  same  conditions  (tailors,  car- 
penters, saddlers). 

i6.)  Food  most  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 
7.)  Alms  are  strictly  forbidden  to  able-bodied  citizens. 

(8.)  Any  excess  of  wages  paid  can  be  seized  for  the  King's  use. 

The  statute  also  guards  against  the  emigration  of  the  town  popolation 
in  summer  into  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  this,  wages  rose  fifty  per  cent,  in  men's  work  and 
one  hundred  per  cent  in  women's  a  few  years  after  the  plague.  There 
was  a  combination  of  laborers  and  serfs  to  counteract  this  statute. 

The  effort  of  employers  to  restore  the  old  system  of  labor,  rescinding 
th#  commutation  in  money,  led  to  more  careful  and  secret  organ- 
ization, which  declared  itself  in  the  great  Insurrection  under  Watt  T^ler 
in  1381,  which  took  possession  of  £ngland.  Some  1500  persons  were 
hanged  as  a  result  of  this,  but  the  insurrection  was  morally  successful 
The  fifteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  labor,  but  from  this  point  a 
decline  owing  to  causes  elsewhere  referred  to  was  rapid. 

III.  Regulativb  Legislatiok. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  era  of  industrialism  — the  age  of  invention, 
of  machinery.  The  transition  to  thia  era  caused  great  suffering  on  the 
part  of  many  classes  of  laborers.  Some  industries  were  blotted  out ; 
capitalists  took  advantage  of  the  new  order  and  used  it  ruthlessly.  In- 
dustry became  associated  as  never  before  with  actual  suffering.  In  dis- 
pensing with  muscular  power,  machinery  allowed  the  employment  of  the 
immature  labor  of  women  and  children. 

The  factory  system  led  to  a  series  of  factory  acts ;  the  hardness  of  the 
system  required  regulation.     It  is  of  value  to  f  oUow  these  in  their  order. 

1802.  For  the  !^omotion  of  Health  and  Morals  of  Apprentices  and 
others  employed  in  cotton  and  other  mills  and  f  Aotories. 

(Cause  —  epidemic  in  Manchester.)  This  act  put  all  mills  into 
cleanly  condition,  compelled  sufficient  light,  fixed  the  hours  of  labor  at 
12,  and  prohibited  work  from  9  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M. 

1819.  An  act  restricting  employment  of  children  under  9  years  — 
between  9  and  16  to  12  hours  a  day  with  1^  hours  for  meals. 

1825.  An  act  to  establish  a  partial  holiday  on  Saturday. 

1831.  Amended  —  making  the  working  day  for  persons  under  18  to 
be  12  hours  —  9  on  Saturday. 

1833.  Children  from  9  to  13  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  48  hours 
per  week.  From  13  to  18  not  more  than  68.  In  silk  factories  children 
under  9  were  admitted,  and  under  13  were  allowed  10  hours  a  day. 

1844.  The  half-time  act.  Only  6^  hours  a  day  allowed  to  cluldren, 
or  10  hours  every  other  day,  with  school  during  the  half  time. 

1845.  Women  and  young  persons  restricted  to  10  hours  a  day. 
1874.  Raised  the  working  age  of  children  to  10  years.    Meanwhile 

acts  for  the  extension  of  laws  to  other  industries. 

1878.  Consolidated  BiU,  embracing  the  following  items : 

1.  Sanitary. 

2.  Safety  —  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery. 

3.  Employment  and  meal  hours. 

4.  Holidays. 

5.  Education. 

6.  Medical  certificate  of  fitness  for  labor. 

7.  Accidents. 
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IV.  Pebmissivb  Legislation  ik  rbooonition  of  Organized  Labor. 

(Trades  Unions.) 
The  law  of  England  np  to  1825  regarded  all  combinations  between 
workmen  as  conspiracies.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  the  steady  growth 
of  trades  anions  and  labor  organizations.  A  royal  commission  sitting 
from  1867-69  finally  reported  a  bill  enacting  that  no  person  could  be 
prosecuted  for  conspiracy  to  commit  an  act  which  would  not  be  criminal 
if  committed  by  him  singly.  Hence  all  combinations  which  do  not  incite 
to  violence  are  permitted.  The  process  by  which  this  end  was  reached 
on  the  part  of  trades  unions  is  described  by  Howell  in  his  "  Conflict  of 
Labor  and  Capital,"  Chap.  V.,  under  head  of  National  Congresses. 

William  Jewett  Tucker, 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  EUROZUMI  SECT  OF  SHINTO. 

The  sign-boards  that  hang  beneath  the  eaves  of  Japanese  hoteb  often 
bear  some  mark  showing  that  provision  is  made  for  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  for  the  physical  needs  of  the  traveler.  The  religious  pilgrim  is  thus 
informed  where  he  may  find  the  various  objects  used  to  aid  the  evening 
and  morning  worship  of  those  who  like  himself  are  on  their  way  to  some 
noted  shrine.  Sometimes  the  sign  has  at  its  top  the  Chinese  character 
that  signifies  *' teaching"  or  "doctrine."  In  this  case  the  hotel  bids 
for  the  patronage  of  a  sect  which,  though  of  recent  origin,  has  gained  a 
large  following  in  some  parts  of  Japan.  The  temples  of  this  sect  are 
marked  by  a  white  flag  having  in  its  centre  a  red  ball  on  which  is  written 
the  Chinese  character  already  mentioned.  Entering  one  of  these  build- 
ings we  might  find  a  number  of  people,  mostly  of  ti^e  lower  classes,  who 
repeat  in  concert  long  prayers,  or  listen  to  a  sermon  from  one  of  the 
priests  who  in  simple  language  explains  the  doctrines  of  his  faith.  From 
some  of  these  sermons  that  have  been  published  we  may  learn  the  story 
of  the  founder  of  this  sect,  and  gain  some  idea  of  a  system  which  may 
not  be  without  points  of  interest  to  the  student  of  comparative  religion. 

Kurozumi  Sakyo  was  bom  in  1780  in  the  province  of  Bizen,  which  is  on 
the  largest  of  the  islands  of  Japan.  From  his  early  years  he  was  remark- 
able for  piety  and  filial  affection.  While  still  a  child  he  firmly  resolved 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  it  would  give  his  parents,  he  would  strive  to 
gain  the  praise  and  esteem  of  men.  When  about  twenty  years  old,  there 
arose  in  his  mind  this  thought :  **  He  who  steadfastly  refrains  from  acts 
which  in  his  heart  he  knows  to  be  evil  will  become  a  kamiJ*  (Though 
the  word  "  kami  '*  may  be  applied  to  various  supernatural  beings,  both 
good  and  evil,  it  wiU  m  this  present  paper  be  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
<'  god  "  or  "  deified  spirit")  From  that  time  he  exercised  the  greatest 
circumspection  concerning  his  conduct,  carefully  avoiding  all  known 
wrong.  In  the  autunm  of  1812  he  lost  both  of  his  parents,  there  being 
an  interval  of  only  seven  days  between  their  deaths.  This  affliction 
caused  so  much  grief  that  he  himself  became  ilL  His  disease  developed 
into  consumption,  and  in  the  spring  of  1814  it  seemed  to  all  that  lie  had 
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not  much  longer  to  live.  It  was  while  awaiting  the  death  which  he  sup- 
posed to  he  inevitahle  that  he  made  this  vow  :  *^  When  I  die  and  hecome 
a  kami,  I  will  devote  myself  to  the  work  of  healing  the  diseases  of  man- 
kind." As  a  preparation  for  his  departure,  he  worshiped  first  the  sun, 
then  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  kamiy  also  his  ancestors,  and  especially 
his  parents,  to  whom  he  returned  thanks  for  the  many  favors  which  dur^ 
ing  their  lives  they  had  heaped  upon  him.  Having  done  this,  he  calmly 
awaited  the  approach  of  death.  Now,  however,  a  new  thought  entered 
his  mind :  ^'  By  grieving  oyer  the  loss  of  my  parents  I  have  inflicted 
injury  upon  my  own  soul,  and  have  hecome  filled  with  the  negative, 
gloomy  spirit  (in-ki).  This  is  the  cause  of  my  poor  health.  If,  now,  my 
soul  can  only  imhihe  the  positive,  cheerful  spirit  {yo-'ki)  the  disease  will 
of  itself  disappear.  True  filial  piety  should  lead  me  to  incessant  care 
for  the  nourishing  of  my  own  souL"  From  that  time  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  considering  everything  he  saw  or  heard  as  a  blessing 
bestowed  by  Heaven,  and  as  such  to  be  received  with  gratitude.  When 
in  this  way  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  nourishment  of  his  soul, 
be  began  to  recover  his  health.  Here  was  the  great  crisis  in  the  history 
of  Kurozumi,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  books  and  ser- 
mons. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  thought  which  exerted  so  great  an 
influence  upon  Kurozumi,  and  through  him  upon  others,  it  is  necessary 
that  something  should  be  said  concerning  the  words  "  yo-ki  "  and  *•  in- 
ki"  The  syllable  "  ki"  may  perhaps  be  best  translated  "  spirit,"  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  original  meaning  of  that  word.  As  found  in  the 
Kurozumi  books,  it  seems  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  Greek  word 
wfvfxa.  *'  Yd  "  is  in  Chinese  philosophy  the  male  or  positive  principle, 
while  "  171 "  is  the  female  or  negative  principle  in  nature.  *^  Yo  **  is  often 
used  for  what  is  bright  or  cheerful ;  *'  in"  of  what  is  shaded  or  gloomy. 
The  sun  is  "  tai-yd"  or  the  *'  great  yd"  and  is  considered  by  the  Kuro- 
zumi sect  to  be  the  source  of  yo-kiy  so  that  an  imbibing  of  the  sun's  rays, 
its  light  and  heat,  is  an  imbibing  of  vitality  and  cheerfulness.  This  con- 
nection with  the  sun  needs  to  be  constantly  remembered  in  our  study  of  a 
system  which  makes  the  sun-god  its  great  object  of  worship.  No  single 
words  suffice  for  a  constant  translation  of  the  terms  "  yo-ki  "  and  '*  in- 
ki"  In  this  paper  they  will  usually  be  rendered  "  positive  spirit "  and 
^^  negative  spirit";  sometimes  the  sense  can  be  more  clearly  expressed  by 
the  words  "  cheerfulness  "  and  "  gloom." 

One  day,  soon  after  the  events  already  narrated,  Kurozumi  crawled  out 
from  his  bed,  and,  though  as  yet  he  had  hardly  the  necessary  strength,  he 
bathed  himself  and  then  commenced  to  worship  the  sun.  At  once,  just 
as  frost  vanishes  before  the  morning  sun,  so  did  his  illness  depart,  leaving 
him  in  perfect  health.  At  the  time  of  the  next  winter  solstice,  while 
again  engaged  in  worshiping  the  rising  sun,  the  positive  spirit  so  pene- 
trated his  breast  that  he  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
Unconscious  of  what  he  did,  he  continued  to  drink  in  the  sunlight,  until 
his  heart  suddenly  became  pure,  and  he  for  the  first  time  ^^  laid  hold  on 
that  life  which  vivifies  the  universe."  He  was  at  that  time  thirty-five 
years  old. 

Not  long  after,  a  maid-servant  suffering  from  an  attack  of  colic  was 
driven  almost  crazy  by  the  pain.  Kurozumi,  moved  with  pity,  breathed 
out  upon  her  the  positive  spirit  with  which  he  himself  was  filled,  and  the 
girl  was  immediately  healed.     From  that  time  he  commenced  the  prac- 
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tice  of  breathing  upon  those  who  requested  his  aid,  while  he  also  taaght 
them  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  body. 
Those  suffering  from  chronic  diseases  experienced  instant  relief,  and  were 
thus  led  to  investigate  the  teaching  of  their  benefactor. 

Kurozumi  died  in  1850.  Even  by  those  who  do  not  accept  his  doc- 
trine he  is  praised  for  his  upright  life,  and  for  his  earnestness  in  seeking 
to  lead  others  to  righteousness.  One  act  of  gross  inmiorality  has  been 
reported  to  me  through  a  member  of  the  household  in  which  it  is  said  to 
have  occurred.  The  charge  is  so  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
Eurozumi's  character  that  I  am  inclined  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  to  hope  there  was  no  ground  for  Uie  accusation. 

The  sect,  though  of  such  modern  origin,  has  gained  a  large  number  of 
adherents,  especially  among  the  peasantry.  Its  success  is  largely  attribu- 
table to  tJie  healing  of  disease,  which  its  believers  profess  to  accomplish 
by  means  of  various  rites.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  in  more  or 
less  similar  methods  of  treatment  found  in  western  lands,  there  have 
been  remarkable  cures.  These  are  made  the  most  of,  the  facts  are  often 
exaggerated,  while  failures  attract  little  attention. 

Tliere  will  be  less  danger  of  unconscious  misrepresentation  of  tlie  doc- 
trines of  the  sect  if  the  remainder  of  thb  paper  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
extracts  from  a  few  books  and  pubb'shed  sermons.  For  a  better  under- 
standing of  these,  however,  one  or  two  preliminary  statements  may  be 
required. 

Amaterasu  O  Mikami,  or  the  Sun-god,  is  the  chief  object  of  worship, 
and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  terms  tbat  almost  seem  to  imply  a  supreme 
god  and  creator.  '^  Though  there  are  eight  miUion  deities,  they  all  have 
Uieir  origin  in  the  one  god  Amaterasu  O  Mikami.''  To  this  divinity  is 
applied  the  term  which  in  Christian  literature  is  used  for  '^  Creator  " ; 
but  a  recent  publication  says  :  "  By  the  word  '  creator '  we  mean  some- 
thing a  little  different  from  what  foreigners  express  by  the  same  term. 
We  use  it  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Sun-god  that  produces  ^ 
wonderful  effects  coming  &om  light  and  heat.  The  Sun-god  is  the  divine 
parent  of  the  universe,  who,  giving  forth  light  and  heat,  produces  all 
things."  Ebewhere  this  Sun-god  is  represented  as  having  a  parent;  for 
in  this  as  in  other  things  the  Kurozumi  sect  accepts  the  mythology  of 
Shinto,  for  whose  legends  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  standard  works 
on  Japan,  such  as  Dr.  GriflBs's  "  Mikado's  Empire." 

Man's  soul  is  an  emanation  from  the  Sun-god  and  so  at  birth  is  holy. 
By  intercourse  with  others,  and  by  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  it  becomes 
corrupted.  Righteousness  is  to  be  regained  by  conquering  selfishness ; 
or,  as  otherwise  expressed,  men  must  free  themselves  from  desire.  Here, 
however,  the  system  differs  from  Buddhism,  since  not  all  desire,  but 
only  that  which  is  evil,  must  be  banished.  When,  through  divine  aid,  men 
are  thus  freed  from  self,  they  become  one  with  the  Sun-god.  Whereas 
they  were  formerly  dead  in  sin,  they  have  now  obtained  life. 

We  will  now  turn  to  a  small  book,  which,  like  most  of  those  published 
by  this  sect,  is  written  in  a  simple  style  such  as  can  be  understood  by  the 
common  people.     It  is  entitled  "  The  A-B-C  of  The  Way." 

"  In  the  practice  of  this  religion  one  must  first  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  life  and  death  of  the  soul.  Whenever  a  person  thinks  of  his  blessings  and 
joys,  bis  soul  becomes  filled  with  the  positive,  cheerful  spirit.  Hence  it  lives, 
and  as  a  consequence  bis  diseases  are  healed,  and  whatsoever  he  undertakes 
prospers.    This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying,  *  Grood  luck  comes  in  at  Laogb- 
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ing-gate.'  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  person  is  always  complainings  <  This  is 
very  disagreeable,'  *  That  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,'  then  the  negative,  gloomy 
spirit  prevails.  Thus  disease  is  produced  and  goes  on  increasing  until  the  man 
(Oes,  while  before  his  death  everything  he  attempts  is  attended  with  difficulty 
and  failure. 

"  The  difference  between  a  kami  and  a  man  is  simply  one  of  the  heart. 
When  a  man  frees  himself  from  desire,  he  has  power  over  heaven  and  earth, 
he  can  work  miracles,  he  becomes  one  with  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  kamx. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  is  filled  with  carnal  desires  that  lead  him  to 
like  some  things  and  to  dislike  others,  will  get  angry,  will  grieve  over  events, 
and  will  lose  his  hold  upon  truth.  Hence  he  can  have  no  power  to  work 
wonders  ;  he  is  a  mere  man. 

<*  It  is  by  the  warmth  of  the  Sun-god  filling  the  universe  that  all  things 
come  into  existence  ;  men,  animals,  and  plants  living  and  fulfilling  their  appro- 
priate functions  according  to  the  nature  with  which  each  was  endowed  by 
Heaven.  This  is  the  True  Way.  Plum-trees  produce  plum-blossoms,  the  per^ 
simmon  tree  bears  persinmions,  the  cock  crows  in  the  morning,  the  ox  draws 
the  plow.  All  are  filled  with  the  positive  spirit,  and  the  True  Way  is  for  each 
one  to  work  according  to  the  nature  that  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  it. 
Though  man,  who  is  called  the  head  of  creation,  was  given  an  exalted  form, 
yet  being  possessed  of  so  much  freedom  he  is  led  aside  by  desire  ;  he  gets 
aogry,  or  he  worries  over  events,  and  so  inflicts  injury  upon  his  soul,  which  as 
an  emanation  from  the  Sun-god  ought  to  be  filled  with  courage  and  joy.  As 
the  evil  increases  he  becomes  wicked,  debased,  disloyal,  and  devoid  of  filial 
affection.  Kurozumi  taught  that  men  should  always  recognize  the  blessings  of 
Heaven,  and  should  not  yield  to  desire  ;  but,  being  filled  with  the  positive 
spirit,  should  perform  aright  their  appointed  tasks. 

"  Healing  of  disease  is  the  gate  by  which  men  enter  the  Way.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  disease  ;  that  of  the  soul,  and  that  of  the  body.  The  former 
consists  in  a  wicked  heart.  It  is  cured  by  instruction,  sermons,  etc.  The  com- 
mon methods  of  healing  infirmities  are  prayers,  incantations,  or  the  aid  of 
physicians.  Kurozumi  taught  that  if  a  man  recognized  the  divine  mercy,  and 
with  his  whole  heart  meditated  on  the  blessings  he  received,  he  would  be  healed 
of  his  diseases.  This  would  furnish  new  cause  for  thanksgiving,  so  that, 
with  a  heart  fuU  of  gratitude,  courage,  and  life,  he  would  faithfully  serve  his 
feudal  lord  and  his  parents,  would  perform  his  appointed  tasks,  and  would 
have  his  wicked  heart  replaced  bv  one  of  righteousness.  In  this  manner  the 
healing  of  bodily  infirmities  would  be  the  gate  by  which  a  man  enters  the 
Way.  If,  however,  healing  of  the  body  is  not  accompanied  with  reformation 
of  the  heart,  it  would  be  just  as  though  one  depended  on  mere  forms  and 
prayers  for  a  cure." 

** Kurozumi  had  much  to  say  about  immortality.  'The  body,'  he  said, 
'  being  a  mere  receptacle  for  the  soul  is  mortal.  It  perishes  when  man  ceases 
to  breathe.  Men  must  not  be  so  misled  b^  the  body  as  to  slay  their  imperish- 
able, inunortal  souls  '  [sic].  Again  he  said,  *  If  the  soul  lives  the  body  lives 
also.  Death  commences  with  the  soul,  and  with  it  the  body  perishes.  When  a 
man  is  grateful  for  his  blessings,  when  his  heart  is  alive  and  he  is  filled  with 
the  positive  spirit,  then  even  the  most  dangerous  diseases  are  healed.  If 
death  does  not  enter  the  soul,  then  man  is  immortal  with  the  universe.' 

<*  Method  of  imbibing  the  positive  spirit.  Expel  all  the  breath  from  the 
lungs.  Do  this  three  times.  Then,  banishing  all  other  thonehts,  let  the  whole 
heart  be  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  blessings  bestowed  by  Heaven.  Turn  the 
face  toward  the  morning  sun  and  slowly  inhale  the  positive  spirit.  Hold  in  the 
breath  for  a  short  time,  then  turn  to  one  side  and  let  it  slowly  pass  out  from 
the  lungs.  When  ei?ht  or  nine  tenths  have  escaped,  inhale  as  before.  The 
breath  inhaled  should  be  as  much  as  possible;  that  exhaled  should  be  a  little 
less. 

*'  Use  of  water.  Rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  having  drawn  some  water 
from  the  well,  place  it  in  the  sunlight.  Bv  drinking  this  the  positive  spirit  per- 
meates the  whole  soul  and  preserves  the  believer  m>m  disease. 
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^  Sermons.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  preacher  should  be  a  man  who  has 
read  many  books,  or  a  person  of  great  emditiony  or  one  skillful  in  imparting 
knowledge.  Before  preaching  he  repeats  prayers,  frees  his  soul  from  ctu 
thoufi^hts,  and  has  his  heart  filled  with  gratitude.  He  thinks  only  of  the  gods, 
and  does  not  fix  his  eyes  on  his  audience.  When  the  life  in  his  owa  soul 
spontaneously  rises  to  the  surface  and  becomes  united  to  the  life  of  the  uni- 
verse, then  the  True  Way  appears,  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  become  spon- 
taneously united,  the  sick  are  spontaneously  healed,  the  wicked  are  sponta- 
neously converted.  In  the  sermons  of  this  sect  reliance  is  placed,  not  on  the 
preacher's  mouth,  but  on  his  heart." 

Earozami  left  for  the  direction  of  his  disciples  seven  commandraents, 
as  follows :  — 

"  1.  Thou  who  wast  bom  in  the  Land  of  the  Gods  shalt  not  be  without  a 
constantly  believing  heart. 

'*  2.  Thou  shalt  not  vield  to  anger  nor  grief. 

**  3.  Thou  shalt  not  become  so  self-conceited  as  to  despise  others. 

**  4.  Thou  shalt  not  in  seeing  the  wickedness  of  others  increase  thine  own. 

*'  5.  When  in  health  thou  shalt  not  be  slothful  in  business. 

*'  6.  Thou  who  hast  entered  the  Way  of  Truth  shalt  not  have  thy  soul  de- 
void of  truth,     ft.  e.  Practice  must  agree  with  profession.] 

^  7.  Thou  shalt  not  let  slip  the  daily  blessings." 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  book  entitled  ''  A  Short  Ex- 
planation of  the  Seven  Commandments  "  :  — 

*<  Ist  Commandment.  *  Thou  who  v^ast  bom  in  the  Land  of  the  Gods  shalt 
not  be  without  a  constantly  believing  heart.'  By  the  *  Land  of  the  Gods '  is 
meant  Japan,  which  was  established  and  is  preserved  by  divine  power.  A 
*  believing  heart  *  is  one  that  without  reservation  believes  in  the  gods,  trusts  in 
them,  and  is  free  from  doubt  It  differs  entirely  from  a  heart  of  desire. 
When  a  man  prays  simply  for  what  will  be  for  his  own  pleasure  or  profit,  he 
exhibits  a  heart  of  desire.  Doubt  and  timidity  so  enter  into  his  religion  that 
he  cannot  trust  himself  entirely  to  the  gods,  and  hence  he  is  unable  to  obtain 
their  blessing.  When  those  who  are  ordinarily  devoid  of  a  believing  heart 
meet  with  some  great  misfortune,  or  are  so  dangerously  ill  that  human 
wisdom  and  strength  are  of  no  avail,  then,  since  they  too  are  natives  of  the 
Land  of  the  Gods,  they  for  the  time  being  have  believing  hearts.  If  in  danger 
of  shipwreck,  thepr  forget  all  their  selfish  projects  and  in  their  distress  benn  to 
pray.  They  are  in  earnest,  they  forget  the  past  and  the  future  ;  they  are  need 
from  doubt  and  timidity  towards  the  gods,  in  whom  they  now  put  Uieir  trust. 
Therefore  the  divine  pow^r  is  manifested.  To  be  always  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  is  what  is  meant  by  a  '  constantly  believing  heart'  One  who  possesses  it 
has  submitted  himself  entirely  to  the  divine  wiU,  and  so  never  has  occasion  to 
pray  for  freedom  from  disease  and  calamity.  Kurozumi  was  once  on  a  boat 
that  seemed  on  the  point  of  sinking.  He  remained  calm  and  nnccmoemed 
while  he  sang  :  — 

<  Wherefore,  O  sea-god,  shouldst  thou  still  the  wind  and  wave  ? 
He  who  rides  here  is  one  who  knows  the  gods.' 

[Submissive  to  the  divine  will,  he  cares  not  whether  he  lives  or  dies.]  As  he 
sang,  the  wind  and  waves  suddenly  subsided,  so  that  all  on  board  safely  reached 
the  land.  Ordinary  men  have  their  faith  aroused  only  in  time  of  danger  ;  but 
when  the  sea  grows  calm  and  the  ship  reaches  harbor,  they  trust  as  before  to 
their  own  wisdom." 

"4th  Commandment  'Thou  shalt  not  in  seeing  the  wickedness  of  others 
increase  thine  own.'    The  fQllowin|^  are  sayings  of  Kurozumi  :  — 

'*  *  When  a  man  ill-treats  us,  we  m  our  hatr^  and  anger  may  seek  to  requite 
the  evil.  Thus  we  are  led  to  acts  worse  than  his,  and  ere  we  are  aware  the 
wickedness  9(  our  o¥C,n  h^ar^  has  increased.' 

**  *  Those  who  do  evil  are  ignorant  of  the  Way,  and  hence  are  to  be  pitied. 
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We,  remembering  oar  blessed  religion,  mast  try  withoat  ill-will  or  anger  to  in- 
struct them.  Thus  the  wicked  may  be  converted  so  that  they  shall  walk  with 
us  in  the  Mray  of  righteousness.' 

'*  *■  Overlook  the  faults  of  men  ;  see  only  their  excellencies,  and  make  these 
an  example  for  your  own  guidance.' 

"  *  If  you  requite  another's  evil  deeds  with  the  same,  then  both  fall  into  sin 
and  together  receive  punishment  from  Heaven.  An  old  story  tells  of  a  hen 
with  two  heads,  one  of  which  was  peacefully  inclined,  while  the  other  was  self- 
ish. In  picking  up  food  the  selfish  head  would  snatch  and  gobble  down  every- 
thing that  was  found.  For  a  while  the  peaceable  head  patiently  endured  this, 
but  at  last  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Seeing  something  poisonous  fall  to  the 
ground,  it  pretended  tliat  it  was  going  to  eat  it.  The  selfish  head  snatched 
away  the  morsel  ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  swallowed  the  poison  than  it  became 
weak  and  paralyzed,  at  which  the  other  head  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  glad  of  it." 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  poison  circulating  through  the  body  reached 
this  head  also,  so  that  it  too  died.^ 

"Seventh  Commandment.  *Thou  shalt  not  let  slip  the  daily  blessings.' 
Every  day  is  filled  with  blessings  and  reasons  for  gratitude;  yet  if  we  by  our 
indifference  let  them  slip  from  us,  then  there  arise  anger,  grief,  and  various 
other  errors.  The  common,  every-day  blessings  are  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant. As  examples  of  these  priceless  favors  may  be  mentioned  the  life  with 
which  the  Sun-god  vitalizes  heaven  and  earth;  the  use  which  men  have  of 
their  ears,  eyes,  noses,  mouths,  hands,  and  feet;  also  such  blessings  as  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  us  by 
our  parents;  also  the  benefactions  of  our  rulers,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
live  in  peace  and  comfort.  There  is,  indeed,  great  reason  for  gratitude  when 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  are  opened,  when  cripples  are  made  to  walk,  and  when 
men  are  freed  from  the  sufferings  caused  by  disease  and  poverty;  but,  after 
all,  these  are  very  small  things  in  comparison  with  the  blessings  constantly 
received  from  heaven  and  earth,  from  lord  and  parent.  Men,  however,  are 
quick  to  notice  the  smaller  benefits  while  prone  to  forget  the  grater. 

"Kurozumi  said,  *  Persons  who  forget  the  station  to  which  Heaven  ap- 
pointed them,  and  are  continually  fixing  their  eyes  on  something  beyond  them, 
are  sure  to  go  astray.  Hideyoshi  rose  from  the  position  of  the  lowest  servant 
to  that  of  a  general  who  held  in  his  grasp  the  government  of  all  Japan.  It 
would  seem  as  though  nothing  more  could  be  desired;  yet  in  his  ambition  for 
greater  things  he  went  to  make  war  upon  Corea.  It  was  at  this  time  that, 
with  tears  dropping  from  his  eyes,  he  complained,  "  There  is  no  one  so  unfor- 
tunate as  I.  Bom  in  a  small  country  like  Japan,  where  there  are  but  few 
people,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  satisfy  my  desires." ' " 

The  following  sayings  of  Kurozumi  are  drawn  from  various  soarces :  — 

"  I  am  like  one  who  wades  first  into  the  stream  to  see  whether  it  can  be 
forded.     Let  all  of  you  follow  close  behind  me." 

"  What  I  say  is  not  drawn  from  books.  I  simplv  speak  as  Heaven  directs. 
When  my  own  thoughts  incline  me  to  say  *Eiast,  I  say  'West';  when  I  am 
about  to  say  *  It  is,'  I  am  forced  to  say  *  It  is  not.' " 

"  Though  in  every  dewdrop  dwells  a  moon,  the  true  moon  in  the  sky  is  but 
one.  The  moon,  the  sun,  and  I  myself  all  come  from  the  one  soul,  and  I 
must  not  think  of  them  as  distinct  being^." 

[From  a  letter.]  "  I  thank  you  for  the  prayers  you  offered  on  my  behalf 
during  my  recent  illness.  I  myself  did  not  pray.  I  simply  submitted  everv- 
thing  to  Heaven's  will.  If  I  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  the  world  it  would 
have  been  right  had  I  died,  while  if  I  can  be  of  the  least  use  here  I  shall 
rejoice  to  live." 

"There  is  nothing  which  men  part  with  so  reluctantly  as  self;  but  from 
reluctance  to  part  with  self  they  lose  self."  [The  thought  is  similar  to  "  Who- 
soever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it."] 

".  If  I  give  up  myself,  the  whole  wide  world  is  mine." 

"  While  out  walking  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  number  of  people  gathered 
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about  a  well.  On  approaching  I  found  that  a  oat  haying  fallen  into  the  water, 
some  men  had  mana^d  to  get  her  into  a  bucket  so  as  to  draw  her  out.  Just 
as  they  got  her  to  the  top,  and  put  out  their  hands  to  take  her,  the  cat,  in 
fright,  leaped  out  from  the  bucket,  and  falling  to  the  bottom  of  tiie  well  was 
drowned.  Heaven  and  the  gods  are  always  guarding  men,  but  they,  in  their 
ignorance  of  this,  take  things  into  their  own  hands  with  results  as  disastrous 
as  those  following  the  leap  of  the  cat." 

"A  certain  priest  became  very  intimate  with  the  courier  of  one  of  the 
western  daimyos.  This  courier,  in  his  journeys  to  and  from  Yedo,  always 
came  to  the  temple  to  spend  a  night.  The  priest  conceived  the  strong^ 
friendship  for  this  man,  wno  seemed  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 
One  night  as  they  were  talking  together  the  courier  burst  into  tears.  *  For 
many  years,'  said  he, '  you  have  favored  me  with  your  friendship,  but  hence- 
forth it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  come  hither.  I  must  bid  you  a  last  fare- 
weU.' 

"  The  priest,  in  astonishment,  asked,  *  Why  cannot  you  come  ? ' 

"  *  To  tell  the  truth/  said  the  courier,  '  I  am  a  white  fox  that  for  a  while 
has  been  assuming  the  form  of  a  man.  Now,  however,  one  of  the  dainuf(fs 
retainers,  who  is  skillful  in  decoying  and  capturinc;  foxes,  has  discovered  my 
tnie  nature.  He  has  made  a  trap  which  he  has  baited  with  roast  rat,  and  he 
is  now  awaiting  my  return.     Alas,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  escape  alive! ' 

''The  priest,  more  astonished  than  before,  exclaimed,  'Are  you  indeed  a 
fox  ?  It  is  a  Bad  story  that  you  tell  me.  Since,  however,  you  know  all  about 
the  trap,  why  not  let  the  bait  alone  ? ' 

" '  Because  it  is  impossible  for  a  fox  when  he  smells  a  roasted  rat  to  re- 
strain himself  from  eating  it,'  said  the  courier. 

" '  How  is  it,'  asked  the  priest,  '  that  you,  who  are  superior  to  men  in  wis- 
dom, should  be  led  astray  simply  for  one  roasted  rat  ?  It  is  very  silly  for 
you  thus  to  throw  away  your  life.  Among  men,  even  a  fool  woidd  be  too 
wise  for  that.' 

"  The  fox  answered,  with  a  laugh,  *  Foxes  are  led  astray  only  by  roasted 
rats.  Men,  however,  wander  and  lose  their  lives  through  love  of  pleasure,  or 
liquor,  or  gold.  There  are  many  of  them  who,  thoroughly  aware  of  the  dian- 
ger,  are  carried  away  by  their  mfatuation  for  such  things.  To  obtain  them 
they  lose  their  own  lives,  and  bring  ruin  upon  their  families  and  their  country. 
All  these  forms  of  temptation  are  but  varieties  of  roasted  rat.' " 

The  following  sermon,  preached  by  a  disciple  of  Kurozmni,  upon  the 
text,  "  Have  a  cheerful  spirit,"  may  furnish  some  points  for  comparison 
with  various  doctrines  of  "  mental  healing,"  "  faith-cure,"  etc  :  — 

"  A  cheerful  spirit  (yo-kt)  is  a  state  of  mind  where  one  is  filled  with  cour- 
age, happiness,  firmness,  and  bravery.  In  common  parlance,  a  man  is  often 
said  to  have  a  cheerful  spirit  when,  in  a  dissolute  manner,  he  sings  and  dances 
about;  but  such  actions  simply  show  that  he  is  indulg^g  his  selfish  desires. 
Though  he  may  appear  to  be  having  a  fine  time,  and  to  be  very  jolly,  it  is  not 
true  cheerfulness;  it  is  only  a  depraved  kind  of  enjoyment.  A  truly  cheerful 
spirit  is  a  vivifying  influence,  which  comes  from  forgetting  one's  own  selfish 
desires,  and  freeing  one's  self  from  the  influence  of  human  passions.  It  is  the 
positive,  cheerful  spirit  of  light  and  warmth  with  which  the  Sun-god  nourishes 
all  nature.  This  spirit  coming  from  the  Sun-god  cong^eals  and  becomes  the 
heart  of  man,  which  thus  has  power  to  move  the  body.  When  a  man's  heart 
is  courageous,  joyful,  and  filled  with  the  cheerful  spirit,  his  diseases  are 
healed,  and  good  fortune  attends  all  Ids  affairs;  but  when  the  gloomy  spirit 
fills  him  so  that  he  is  constantly  worrying,  this  gives  rise  to  ill-health." 

After  repeating  the  story  already  given  of  Kurozumi's  restoration  to 
health,  the  preacher  continues  :  — 

"  It  was  thus  that  Kurozumi  discovered  that  the  gloomy  spirit  results  in 
death,  and  the  cheerful  spirit  in  life.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this  Way.  Rec- 
ognizing everything  we  see  or  hear  as  a  blessing  bestowed  by  Heaven  is  the 
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startdn^-point  in  the  practice  of  oar  religion,  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  shoold 
oarefaUy  apply  oar  hearts.  In  oar  religious  life  it  is  important  that  we 
shoold  constantly  return  to  this  starting-point.  By  thus  going  back  to  the 
beginning  our  minds  are  renewed,  and  with  such  renewal  we  become  cour- 
ageous and  filled  with  the  positive,  cheerful  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
retains  a  heart  filled  with  desire,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  mind. 
Religion,  after  a  time,  becomes  an  old  story,  so  that  one  is  apt  to  become 
formal,  and  thus  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  gloomy  spirit.  Hence  the  very  first 
essential  to  the  possession  of  the  cheerful  spirit  is,  that  we  do  not  forget  our 
blessings. 

<*  Mr. ,  a  member  of  this  sect,  had  no  special  talents  to  distinguish  him 

from  ordinary  people.  One  thing,  however,  he  thoroughly  understood ; 
namely,  that  die  practice  of  this  religion  requires  the  believer  to  be  thankful, 
happy,  and  possessed  of  the  cheerful  spirit.  With  singleness  of  purpose  be 
tried  to  live  up  to  this  teaching.  The  results  of  the  rites  that  he  performed 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick  were  wonderful.  When  about  to  perform  these 
ceremonies  he  would  stand  before  the  invalid  and  say,  as  he  breathed  upon 
him  :  *  Oho  !  I  understand  what  the  matter  is.  This  man  is  possessed  of  the 
gloomy  spirit.  Don't  he  succeed  splendidly  in  making  up  wry-looking  faces! ' 
The  sick  man,  seeing  the  jolly  face  before  him,  could  not  prevent  a  simle  from 

coming  to  his  own.     As  soon  as  Mr. saw  this  he  would  laugh  more  and 

more  heartily  until  he  had  to  hold  his  sides.  At  first  the  patient  would  be 
astonished  at  such  strange  behavior  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  cheerful  spirit 
would  be  transferred  to  him  until  he  joined  in  the  boisterous  glee.  Many  were 
the  diseases  that  were  in  this  way  cured. 

*'  Singine  and  dancing  in  a  dissolute  manner  is,  to  be  sure,  a  depraved  form 
of  cheerfulness  ;  nevertheless  the  letting  out  the  voice  in  this  way  may  result 
in  drawing  in  the  cheerful  spirit.  One  of  our  believers  while  on  a  journey 
stopped  at  a  hotel  where  one  of  the  maids  was  suffering  so  much  from  a  pain- 
ful disease  that  she  was  constantlv  uttering  the  most  distressing  shrieks.  Our 
friend  at  last  called  out  to  her,  *If  yon  groan  and  cry  in  that  way  the  gloomy 
spirit  will  keep  on  accumulating  so  that  you  will  grow  worse  and  worse,  u. 
you  must  use  your  voice,  sing  a  song.'  The  girl  obeyed,  and,  though  at  first 
the  tones  were  mournful,  she  kept  on  singing  night  and  day.  Thus  the  cheer- 
ful spirit  sprang  up  within  her,  the  songs  gradually  grew  more  joyful,  and  at 
last  she  forgot  all  about  her  siifferings. 

<^  So,  then,  when  the  mind  becomes  cheerful  the  heart  lives  ;  and  when 
the  heart  lives  the  body  lives  also.  If  we  serve  and  worship  the  gods  with 
such  a  courageous  heart  we  shall  be  well  pleasing  to  them.  Since  it  is  by  this 
cheerfulness  that  a  man  is  enabled  to  render  acceptable  service  to  his  master 
and  parents,  and  to  conduct  all  the  affairs  of  life,  the  possession  of  a  cheerful 
spirit  is  of  the  greatest  importance." 

The  first  part  of  the  following  extract  from  another  sermon  sounds 
almost  like  an  echo  of  James  i.  6,  7  :  — 

<*  Faith  is  the  one  open  road  between  gods  and  men.  No  matter  how  many 
prayers  you  repeat,  if  in  your  heart  there  is  timidity  and  doubt  as  to  whether 
an  answer  will  be  given,  then  there  will  be  no  manifestation  of  divine  power. 
If  only  there  is  faith,  then,  laying  aside  all  question  about  the  gods,  the  god  in 
your  own  soul  will  be  manifested  in  power.  As  the  proverb  says,  *  Though 
we  ask  for  nothing  more  than  a  sardine's  head,  its  reception  depends  upon  our 
faith,'  and  the  divinity  within  our  soul  is  called  out  by  this  earnest  faith.  This 
divinity  is  an  emanation  from  the  Sun-god. 

"  An  unbeliever  will  say  with  a  sneer,  *  So  then,  when  you  talk  about  receiv- 
ing divine  help  for  the  cure  of  disease,  all  you  mean  is,  that  a  man's  own  state 
of  mind  is  the  cause  of  his  recovery,  and  the  power  of  the  gods  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.'  I  reply  that  this  state  of  mind  is  true  faith,  and  therein  is  the 
wonderful  principle  of  the  working  together  of  the  gods  and  men.  In  one  of 
his  letters  Kurozumi  wrote, '  He  that  has  life  in  himself,  so  as  to  call  out  the 
life  of  the  universe,  readily  obtains  divine  aid.'  Also  in  one  of  his  sermons 
he  told  the  following  story  :  — 
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**  *  A  certam  man  owned  a  charm  that  had  proved  very  efficient  in  cozing 
toothache.  He  often  lent  it  to  his  friends,  and  as  the  applicants  became 
numerous  he  kept  it  in  his  tobacco-box,  where  he  could  always  have  it  handy  to 
give  to  those  who  desired  it.  One  day  a  man  to  whom  it  had  been  lent 
.brought  it  back,  sayine^  with  great  joy  that,  thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
charm,  his  tooth  had  mimediately  ceased  aching.  After  he  had  gone  the 
owner  of  the  charm  happened  to  notice  that  the  paper  in  which  it  was  enclosed 
looked  a  little  different  from  the  original  wrapping,  and  on  opening  it  he  found 
that  there  was  nothing  inside  except  a  fish-hook.  He  then  opened  the 
drawer  of  the  tobacco-box,  where  he  found  the  charm  safely  lying,  for  in 
some  way  the  fish-hook  had  been  lent  in  its  place.  Nevertheless,  beeanae 
of  sincere  faith  on  the  part  of  the  borrower  he  had  been  cured.  The  man  was 
in  fact  healed  by  his  own  state  of  mind,  and  you  might  think  this  a  sufficient 
explanation ;  but  the  truth  is  that  men  are  all  endowed  with  a  divine,  omnipo- 
tent, supernatural  power,  as  may  be  learned  from  this  incident.' 

**  Here  is  another  story  that  comes  from  China.  In  the  province  of  Shin 
lived  a  nobleman  named  Shi  Kwa,  who  through  the  favor  of  his  prince  had 
reached  such  a  height  of  power  that,  as  the  saying  is,  even  the  birds  would  at 
his  conmiand  drop  from  the  sky.  Two  of  his  retainers  who  were  traveling  in 
the  country  spent  a  night  at  the  house  of  an  old  man,  who  overheard  them  say 
in  their  envy  of  Shi  Kwa*s  power,  that  he  was  able  to  slay  the  living,  to  resus- 
citate the  dead,  to  enrich  the  poor,  or  to  bring  the  wealthy  to  want.  The  old 
man  thought  to  himself, '  How  I  would  like  to  have  him  make  me  rich  ! '  and 
full  of  this  idea  he  the  next  morning  started  off  for  Shi  Kwa's  abode.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  number  of  Shi  Kwa's  retainers  were  present  when  the  old  man 
approached  to  make  known  his  request.  As  he  believed  everything  that  was 
told  him,  they  commenced  to  amuse  themselves  at  his  expense.  They  told  him 
that  if  he  would  jump  from  a  high  tower  that  was  close  by  he  would  receive 
one  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  The  old  man,  thinking  that  while  in  the  house  of 
one  endowed  with  divine  power  there  could  be  no  danger  in  obeying  orders,  at 
once  did  as  he  was  bidden.  Strange  to  say,  he  received  no  injury.  Next  the 
retainers  said,  *  In  the  bottom  of  yonder  river  there  is  a  precious  gem.  Jump  in 
and  get  it.'  At  once  he  plunged  beneath  the  water  and  rose  with  a  gem  in  his 
hand.  Just  then  it  happened  that  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  of  Shi  Kwa's  store- 
houses. '  Go  into  the  storehouse  and  bring  out  the  treasures  it  contains.'  In 
an  instant  the  old  man  was  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  from  which,  without  re- 
ceiving the  least  harm,  he  rescued  the  treasures.  Shi  Kwa  and  his  followers 
were  filled  with  amazement.  '  We  did  not  know  when  we  commenced  to  make 
sport  of  you  that  you  were  a  kamiy  they  said,  and  humbly  craved  his  pardcm. 
The  old  man  in  astonishment  replied,  *  There  is  in  me  no  divine  power.  I 
heard  two  of  your  retainers  say  that  life,  death,  wealth  and  poverty  were  all 
in  your  power.  Believing  this  to  be  true  I  forgot  all  about  my  own  body, 
and  the  dangers  that  might  be  about  me,  when  with  unalloyed  faith  I  plunged 
into  the  water  and  the  fire.  Now,  when  I  learn  how  I  have  been  deceived,  I 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  fearful  risks  I  have  run.'  From  that  time  the 
old  man  lost  his  wonderful  power. 

"  One  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius  asked  his  master  about  this  story.  Con- 
fucius said,  *  A  man  filled  with  truth  has  power  over  heaven  and  earth,  gods 
and  devils.  Nothing  in  the  universe  can  injure  him.  Water  and  fire  cannot 
cause  him  to  fear.  Nothing  could  harm  the  old  man  because  he  believed  the 
lies  that  were  told  him.  How  much  more,  then,  will  he  be  kept  safe  who  him- 
self holding  the  truth  believes  what  is  true  ! '  Here,  then,  is  what  \&  meant  by 
possessing  life,  and  so  calling  to  one's  self  the  life  of  heaven  and  earth." 

The  following  is  from  a  sermon  on  the  text,  ^'  Become  free  from  de- 
sire":— 

<<  Kurozumi  said,  <  A  believing  heart  is  the  aim  of  religion,  and  when  a  man 
has  put  forth  all  his  own  strength  he  must,  over  and  above  that,  seek  for 
divine  help.'  Some  believers  who  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  com- 
mandment, <  Thou  shalt  not  yield  to  anger  nor  grief,'  have  at  last  by  offering 
prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  gained  the  requued  strength.     When  a  young 
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man  I  was  troubled  with  dyspepsia.  Many  articles  of  food  caused  me  great 
distress  ;  yet  they  looked  so  tempting  that  I  found  it  hard  to  restrain  myself 
from  eating  them.  One  day  I  heard  Kurozumi  use  the  following  illustration 
in  a  sermon  :  *  A  rat  once  found  a  horseradish-grater  to  which  some  paste  was 
adhering.  On  tasting  the  paste  he  found  it  so  sweet  that  he  forgot  the  pain  of 
his  tongue,  and  so  kept  lapping  away,  lapping  away,  until  his  body  was  all 
grated  up  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  tip  of  his  tail.  This  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  men  are  led  astray  by  their  desires.'  The  story  taught  me  that 
there  was  no  help  for  me  unless  I  obtained  divine  aid.  I  got  an  artist  to  paint 
me  a  picture  of  the  rat  and  the  grater,  put  it  where  I  could  always  see  it,  and 
was  helped  by  its  teaching  to  recover  from  dyspepsia.  For  persons  like  my- 
self, who  have  not  strength  to  banish  human  desires,  it  is  necessary  to  cUng 
closely  to  the  gods." 

A  story  found  in  another  sermon  seems  almost  identical  with  one  in 
our  Sunday-school  books,  while  in  its  application  we  find  sentences  re- 
minding us  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  -— 

"  A  common  proverb  says,  *  When  in  a  melon-patch  don't  put  on  your  shoes, 
and  under  a  plum-tree  don't  rearrange  your  hat.'  The  meaning  is,  that  if 
when  you  are  under  a  plum-tree  you  put  up  your  hands  men  will  think  you  are 
stealing  the  fruit  ;  hence  do  not  take  that  place  to  straighten  your  hat.  In  the 
same  way,  if  when  walking  beside  a  melon-patch  yon  stoop  down  to  put  on 
your  shoes,  you  will  fall  under  similar  suspicion.  Though  such  advice  may  be 
useful,  the  proverb  makes  our  conduct  depend  too  much  on  what  men  will 
think  of  us.  A  poor  man  going  out  one  night  to  steal  some  melons  took  with 
him  his  little  boy,  whom  he  left  at  the  edge  of  the  field  to  keep  watch.  *  If 
any  one  comes/  said  the  father,  'just  cough  to  give  me  warning.'  He  had 
hardly  commenced  to  take  the  melons  when  he  heard  a  cough.  Stooping  down 
so  as  not  to  be  seen,  he  peered  cautiously  out,  but  could  see  no  one  coining. 
Surprised  at  this  he  came  out  and  asked  the  boy  why  he  coughed.  The  boy 
pointed  to  the  moon  just  rising  over  the  hills  and  said,  *■  Though  no  man  is 
coming,  the  gods  yonder  are  looking  on,  and  we  must  not  do  what  is  wrong.' 
The  father  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  boy's  words  that  he  gave  up  his 
plan  for  stealing  the  melons.  Though  men  may  not  see  what  we  do.  Heaven 
beholds  all  our  acts  and  we  must  refrain  from  wickedness.  The  story  well 
illustrates  the  difference  between  practicing  religion  as  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
and  practicing  it  as  in  the  sight  of  men.  He  who  does  it  as  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  heaps  up  meritorious  deeds  performed  in  secret.  If  we  do  good  in 
such  a  way  that  men  knowing  it  shall  praise  or  reward  us,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
When  performing  righteousness  we  should  not  seek  to  have  it  known  by  men  ; 
when  we  do  it  so  that  men  are  ignorant  of  it,  Heaven  erants  a  special  blessing. 
This  is  what  is  called,  *  Hidden  virtue,  open  reward.' ' 

While  reading  the  books  of  the  Kurozumi  sect,  there  have  frequently 
come  to  my  mind  the  words  of  Solomon,  ^'  As  in  water  face  answereth 
to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man."  Here  are  the  same  problems  that 
have  presented  tliemselves  to  men  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Often  the 
answers  remind  us  of  those  given  by  Greek  and  Roman  sages,  or  even 
those  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Sometimes  one  is  startled  by  what  seems 
almost  like  an  echo  of  words  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  may  rejoice 
in  all  these  fragments  of  truth ;  not  fearing  that  they  will  take  away 
from  the  glory  of  the  revelation  vouchsafed  to  us,  but  rather  looking 
upon  them  as  illustrations  of  the  great  truth  that  we  all  are  the  offspring 
of  Grod,  who  has  not  left  any  of  his  children  without  some  witness  of 
himself  and  of  man's  dependence  upon  Him.  Every  recognition  of 
truth  which  a  missionary  finds  already  existing  among  the  people  with 
whom  he  labors  should  be  a  help  in  his  work  of  leading  them  to  Him  in 
whom  is  perfect  truth. 

Okayama,  Japan.  ^' 
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Isaiah  :    his    Life   and  Times,  and  the  Writings  which   beak  hib 

Name.     By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

8yo,  pp.  vii,  213.     London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.     1888. 
Jeremiah  :  his  Life  and  Times.    By  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.  A.,  D.  D^ 

Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford.    8vo, 

pp.  xi,  205.     London  :  James  fiisbet  and  Co.     1888. 

These  two  little  books  belong  to  a  series,  *'  The  Men  of  the  Bible," 
for  which,  among  others,  Canon  Bawlinson  has  prepared  the  volame  on 
Moses ;  Archdeacon  Farrar  has  written  on  Solomon  ;  Professor  MiUigan 
on  Elijah.  The  subjects  covered  by  the  general  title  are  obviously  so 
unlike,  the  materials,  in  and  out  of  the  Bible,  are  of  such  diverse  kinds, 
as  to  exclude  uniformity  of  plan,  or  method  of  treatment  Only  unity 
of  aim  is  possible  —  to  make  the  life  of  Bible  times,  the  character  and 
work  of  the  men  who  played  a  leading  part  in  the  Bible  history,  real  to 
readers  of  our  own  day.  To  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  prophet  like  Isaiah 
or  Jeremiah  is  plainly  a  very  different  task  from  telling  the  story  of 
Elijah,  for  example.  The  fact  that  we  possess,  in  the  prophetical  books, 
coUections  of  the  speeches  or  writings  of  these  prophets  brings  with  it  a 
new  interest  and  new  problems,  with  which  the  volumes  before  us  are,  of 
necessity,  largely  occupied. 

Of  the  life  of  Isaiah  we  know  very  little ;  of  the  history  of  his  times, 
thanks,  in  part,  to  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  a  good  deal 
more.  His  prophecies  continually  refer  to  the  circumstances  and  events 
of  his  day,  though  the  references  are  not  always  clear  to  us.  Unfortu- 
nately they  are  reported  with  great  brevity ;  often,  it  seems,  fragmen- 
tarily,  and  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name  they  manifestly  do  not 
always  stand  in  chronological  order.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  task  of  the 
scholar :  To  bring  the  words  of  the  prophet,  if  possible,  into  such  connec- 
tion with  the  historical  situation  in  which  they  were  uttered  that  the  one 
may  explain  the  other.  When  thus  ordered  the  prophecies  give  us  new 
material  for  the  biography  of  the  prophet  —  at  least  for  his  inner  life. 

Professor  Driver's  ^*  Isaiah "  takes  this  course,  and  the  author  sets 
forth  with  admirable  clearness  the  results  of  a  great  deal  of  learning 
and  labor.  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Isaiah,  and  a  help  to  the 
understanding  of  his  prophecies,  the  first  part  of  this  volume  is,  out  and 
out,  the  best  book  I  know.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  will  give  the  best 
idea  of  its  contents :  Personal  Life  of  Isaiah ;  Assyria  and  Judah  in  the 
Eighth  Century  b.  c.  ;  Beginnings  of  Isaiah's  Ministry ;  The  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  War ;  Reigns  of  Shalmaneser  IV.  and  Saigon ;  Early 
Years  of  the  Reign  of  Sennacherib ;  The  Great  Deliverance  ;  The  Occa- 
sional Prophecies  of  Isaiah  (ch.  13-23)  ;  Isaiah's  Character  and  Genius. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah,  however,  contains  a  number  of  prophecies,  which 
not  only  do  not  fit  any  historical  situation  in  the  lifetime  of  Isaiah,  but 
which  presuppose  an  altogether  different  one,  the  Babylonian  exile. 
The  inference  of  the  historical  critic  is  that  these  chapters  are  not  by 
Isaiah,  but  by  a  much  later  prophet,  or  prophets.  If  at  the  end  of 
manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  public  speeches  of  Demosliienes  we 
found  an  anonymous  oration  which  constantly  referred,  not  to  the  designs 
of  Philip,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  thwart  them,  but  to  the  ad- 
vance of  ^milius  Paulus,  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and 
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the  conseqaeuces  to  Greece  of  this  change  of  masters,  no  scholar  would 
hesitate  for  an  instant  to  ascrihe  this  speech  to  a  contemporary  of  the 
Roman  conquest  The  fact  that  Isaiah  40-66  is  prophecy,  and  the 
fullest  recognition  of  the  predictive  element  in  prophecy,  does  not  alter 
the  case.  For  it  is  not  what  is  predicted,  but  what  is  not  predicted,  it  is 
the  whole  ground-work  of  the  prophecy,  the  situation  out  of  which,  and 
to  which,  it  is  spoken  that  is  decisive.  Other  arguments,  such  as  pecul- 
iarities of  diction  and  style,  and  of  religious  conceptions,  cumulate  to 
confirm  the  conclusion,  upon  which  all  scholars  who  allow  the  applica- 
tion of  historical  criticism  to  the  Old  Testament  at  all  are  substantially 
agreed.  Other  chapters,  especially  13-14;  34-35,  present  the  same 
phenomena,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  age.  In  regard  to  others, 
as  24-27,  the  opinions  of  scholars  are  much  divided.  The  second  part 
of  Professor  Driver's  volume  is  given  to  the  Prophecies  unrelated  to 
Isaiah's  age.  The  chapters  treat  of :  Israel's  Tribulation  and  Subsequent 
Redemption  (chapters  24-27)  ;  Babylon  and  Edom  (ch.  13-14 ;  34-35)  ; 
The  Great  Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration  (ch.  40-66)  ;  Theology  and 
literary  style  of  ch.  40-66 ;  Authorship  of  ch.  40-66.  Professor  Driver 
is  inclined  to  assign  ch.  24-27  to  the  "  eve  of  the  Babylonian  captivity," 
and  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  "  it  may  rest  upon  an  Isaianic  basis,  and 
that  the  author  may  have  availed  himself  sometimes  of  phrases  and 
verses  written  by  Isaiah."  In  regard  to  the  date,  he  does  not  differ 
much  from  Professor  Briggs,  who  ascribes  these  chapters  to  the  early 
days  of  the  exile  (Messianic  Prophecy,  p.  295).  As  the  author  says, 
the  positive  data  which  exist  for  fixing  the  occasion  of  this  prophecy  do 
not  speak  decidedly.  I  must,  however,  think  that  the  absence  of  a 
definite  historical  situation  is  itself  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  a 
later  date.  But  this  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  treated  in  connec- 
tion with  an  investigation  of  the  transition  from  prophecy,  in  the  proper 
sense,  to  apocalyptic  literature  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
what  may  perhaps,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  be  called  Midrash, 

In  regard  to  the  other  chapters  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  substantial 
agreement  amoiig  critics,  and  the  grounds  of  this  consensus  are  presented 
with  admirable  clearness  and  fairness.  Even  the  argument  from  lan- 
guage and  style  is  made  to  have  for  the  English  reader  a  great  deal  of 
the  force  which  it  has  for  the  Hebrew  scholar. 

But  I  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  Canon  Driver's  "  Isaiah  "  if  I  left 
the  impression  that  it  was  only  a  critical  study  of  the  book.  The  chap- 
ters which  deal  with  the  theology  of  Isaiah,  and  with  that  of  Isaiah  40- 
66 ;  the  observations  on  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  first  part,  on  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  in  the  second,  are  among  the  best  things  in  a  book, 
which  I  hope  will  be  read  by  every  student  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Professor  Cheyne's  "  Jeremiah "  is  a  work  of  a  somewhat  different 
kind.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  series  of  sermons  in  Rochester  Cathedral, 
similar  to  the  course  on  Elijah  which  has  since  been  printed  under  the 
title,  "The  Hallowing  of  Criticism."  The  author  has  taken  no  pains 
to  efface  the  traces  of  this  origin  from  the  volume  in  hand,  which  will 
thus  have,  for  many  readers,  tJie  additional  interest  of  serving  to  illus- 
trate how  the  fruits  of  critical  Bible  study  can  be  put  to  use  in  the  pul- 
pit. But,  apart  from  this,  the  nuiteriab  for  a  life  of  Jeremiah  are  far 
more  abundant  than  for  Isaiah,  and  his  prophecies  are  themselves  in  con- 
siderable part  dated,  or  otherwise  connected  with  the  occasion  which 
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gave  rise  to  them.  The  critical  questions  which  thrast  themselves  apon 
us  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  are  in  Jeremiah  less  ohtrusive.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  chapters  50-61,  and  the  difficult  problem  presented  by 
the  great  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  recension  of  the 
text  criticism  has  left  Jeremiah  pretty  much  alone.  The  composition  of 
the  book  is,  however,  a  subject  which  can  no  longer  be  neglected ;  one, 
in  fact,  with  which  more  than  one  scholar  is  now  busy.  A  discussion 
of  these  questions  was  obviously  not  in  place  in  the  present  volume, 
but  I  hope  that  Professor  Cheyne  may  find  some  other  opportunity  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  studies  in  this  direction.  There  is,  however, 
another  critical  question  which  one  who  writes  to-day  on  the  life  and 
times  of  Jeremiah  cannot  pass  over.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  a 
radical  reformation  in  the  religion  of  Judah  began,  the  two  main  features 
of  which  were  the  stamping  out  of  the  worship  of  other  gods,  which  had 
flourished  luxuriantly  in  the  Temple  itself,  and  the  suppression  of  all  the 
sanctuaries  of  Jehovah  outside  of  Jerusalem.  This  reformation  was 
prompted  by,  and  based  upon  the  law-book  which  Hilkiah  produced  from 
the  Temple.  The  account  in  2  Kings  xxii.  f.,  identifies  this  law-book 
with  Deuteronomy,  or  with  a  part  of  it.  Was  this  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  history  of  Israel  ?  This  is  the 
view  of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  Old  Testament  scholars.  The 
grounds  on  which  it  is  based  are  presented  by  Professor  Chejme,  briefly, 
as  was  inevitable,  but  fairly  and  clearly.  The  repugnance  to  this  theory 
which  is  felt  by  very  many  in  the  church  is  due  to  the  belief  that  it  re- 
duces the  noblest  of  the  law-books  to  the  level  of  a  pious  fraud.  This 
difficulty  is  met  by  the  author  in  chapter  7  :  Fraud  or  Needful  Illusion  ? 
He  shows  very  well  that  the  alternative  often  bluntly  put :  Mosaic  author- 
ship, or  forgery,  is  a  false  dilemma.  But  he  might  have  made  pl^er  than 
he  does  why  those  who  could  interpret  history  in  the  light  of  prophecy 
could  not  but  believe  that  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion  was  the  one  place 
which  Jehovah  had  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  ^'  to  put  his 
name  there,"  and  how,  for  them,  this  was  equivalent  to  believing  that 
this  exclusive  choice  was  not  revealed  in  the  history,  but  at  its  beginning. 
All  the  rest  was  inference.  Too  much  is  made,  perhaps,  of  the  reflections 
and  intentions  of  the  authors  of  Deuteronomy ;  too  little  of  the  grounds 
of  their  own  conviction  of  its  necessary  truth. 

In  the  portrayal  of  the  character  of  Jeremiah,  and  of  the  history  of 
his  inner  life,  Professor  Cheyne  has,  it  seems  to  me,  succeeded  unusually 
well.  His  wide  reading  serves  him  with  many  side  lights ;  such  as  the 
striking  parallel  between  Jeremiah  and  Savonarola  with  which  the  vol- 
ume ends.  Many  of  the  Psalms  which  are  brought  into  connection  with 
the  experiences  of  the  prophet  other  critics  may  hesitate  to  associate 
with  him,  historically,  even  in  so  slight  a  manner  as  tliat  the  *^  Psalmists 
thought  themselves  back  into  the  soul  of  the  prophet "  ;  but  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  illustration  just  as  well.  No  one  will  read  this  volume 
without  a  deeper  admiration  and  a  heartier  sympathy  for  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets. 

Oeorge  F,  Moore, 
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Ababic  Biblk-Chre8tomathy,  with  a  Glossary.     Edited  by  George  Jacob, 
Ph.  D.     Pp.  54.     Berlin  :  H.  Reuther's  Verlagsbuchhandlung.     1888. 

This  pamphlet,  which  may  be  regarded  in  some  sense  as  a  supplement 
to  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar  in  the  same  series,  is  designed  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  teachers  who  prefer  to  use  extracts  from  the  Bible  for  the  first 
reading  of  beginners  in  Arabic  rather  than  such  texts  as  Socin  has  given. 
Petermann,  in  the  original  Arabic  Gnunmar  of  this  series,  gave  the  first 
four  chapters  of  Genesis  in  the  version  of  Saadia.  Dr.  Jacob  has  taken 
these  chapters,  and  a  number  of  other  passages  (Gen.  xxii.  1-19,  Jud.  xi. 
30-40,  1  Sam.  xi.,  2  Kings  ix.,  Matt.  vi.  9-13),  from  the  translation  of 
Smith  and  Van  Dyck ;  a  single  specimen  (Psalm  i.)  from  the  Karaite, 
Jephet  ibn  All.  Eh*.  Jacob,  in  the  preface  takes  some  credit  to  himself  for 
improving  the  Arabic  of  the  American  translators  :  "  Of  the  many  Hebra- 
isms and  the  less  abundant  vulgarisms  appearing,  together  with  some 
grammatical  excellencies,  in  the  text  which  1  have  employed,  some  have 
been  set  aside,  where  it  was  possible  by  a  slight  change,  and  in  other 
cases  1  have  given  the  beginner  a  suggestion  in  brief  notes  in  the  Glos- 
sary." As  it  is  matter  of  some  consequence  to  know  how  far  this  tinker- 
ing has  been  carried,  I  have  compared  Dr.  Jacob's  text  with  that  of  the 
edition  he  reprints.  In  Genesis  i.-iv.  the  sum  total  of  changes  consist  in 
writing  aUd  for  an  la  in  iii.  11,  and  inserting  a  superfluous  hu  in  iv.  21 ! 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Matt  vi.  9-13,  we  have  a  mixed  text,  for  which 
Dr.  Van  Dyck  would  no  doubt  decline  all  responsibility.  The  Glossary  is 
in  English  and  German.  We  are  not  reconciled  to  the  meagreness  of  the 
definitions  by  the  irrelevant  matter  which  we  get  instead.  Such  a  glos- 
sary is  no  place  for  corrections  of  the  dictionary,  especially  if,  as  more 
thaii  once  happens,  the  corrections  are  of  dubious  correctness.  Nor,  in 
a  German  and  English  Glossary  are  Hebrew  definitions  admissible,  un- 
less etymologically  equivalent.  A  rapid  examination  of  about  half  the 
Glossary  reveals  a  considerable  crop  of  errors  in  the  Arabic,  and  some  in 
the  English.  For  the  latter,  the  author  has  used  the  Revised  Version 
much  too  mechanically.  An  example  of  a  combination  of  errors  is  page 
27,  "  mnhdrakatun  hail,  blessing,  Segen,  Heil,"  where  the  author  has 
mistaken  the  form  of  the  word,  —  it  is  Infinitive  ni.,  —  misunderstood 
the  construction  (Gen.  xxii.  17),  and  given  us  a  new  English  noun.  The 
construction  2  K.  ix.  25  is  also  apparently  misunderstood,  as  is  2  K. 
ix.  2.  The  note  in  the  Preface,  on  Lansing's  Arabic  Manual,  is  not 
only  in  exceedingly  bad  taste,  but  is  a  bad  blunder  on  the  author's  part 
Dr.  Jacob  is  evidently  a  very  young  scholar,  and  not  troubled  with 
modesty.  When  he  makes  out  a  black  list  of  Arabists,  European  and 
native,  who  "  do  not  even  know  how  the  Arabic  Article  is  to  be  written  " 
—  that  is,  who  write  it,  when  standing  alone,  with  Hamza  —  beginning, 
say,  with  De  Sacy,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Sheikh  NMf  on  the  other,  he 
wOl  perhaps  be  more  lenient  with  the  ignorant  and  erring. 

George  F,  Moore. 

Striac  Grammar,  with  Bibliography,  Chrestomathy,  and  Glossary.  By  Dr. 
Eberhard  Nestle.  Translated  from  the  second  German  e(!itiou  by  Archd. 
R.  S.  Kennedy,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languajg^es,  University  of  Aber- 
deen.    12mo,  pp.  zvi,  72, 66, 195.    New  York  :  B.  Westermann  &  Co.    1889. 

Some  three  years  ago  *'  Hebraica  "  made  a  vigorous  appeal  on  behalf 
of  Syriac  studies.     Stress  was  there  laid  on  the  value  of  the  language  to 
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church  history,  to  Oriental  hymnology,  and  to  general  Hteratore.  Ac- 
quaintance with  Syriac  was  said  to  he  even  more  indispensable,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Bible.  The  linguistic  charm  so 
strongly  accentuated  by  the  editor  was  no  less  clearly  demonstrated  by 
his  contributors.  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and 
Dr.  Richard  Gottheil  of  Columbia  College,  were  preeminent  in  the  litur- 
gical, granmiatical,  and  philosophical  interest  of  their  annotated  Syriae 
texts.  They  have  done  much  to  whet  the  American  appetite  for  the 
little  book  of  Dr.  Nestle  now  before  us. 

One  pleasant  feature  of  the  work  is  its  recognition  of  American  schol- 
arship. The  preface  expressly  awards  credit  to  Dr.  Hall  for  aid  in  Uie 
bibliography,  which  is  commendably  full,  lucid,  and  trustworthy.  It  is 
good  to  read,  with  the  names  of  Continental  savants,  those  of  Professors 
A.  L.  Frothingham,  of  Princeton,  C.  R.  Brown,  of  Newton,  and  S. 
Bumham,  of  Hamilton.  P.  Pick  should  of  course  be  B.  Pick.  Mac- 
Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia  would  look  better  if  printed  McClin- 
tock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia.  No  doubt  as  written  the  ^'  Syriae  Mann- 
scripts  "  were  recently  acquired  by  Union  Theological  Seminary.  As 
put  in  type  they  belong  to  the  Union  Theological  Society, 

Where  the  volume  fails  compared  with  the  first  Latin  edition  of  1881 
is  in  condensation.  The  superiority  of  the  English  edition  lies  in  its 
additions.  The  table  of  contents  is  new  and  excellent.  Bar  Hebraeus' 
scheme  of  vowels  lends  sprightliness  and  value  to  a  dry  discussion.  The 
declension  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  noun  occurs  at  a  better  stage 
and  is  tabulated  in  a  more  simple  and  philosophical  style  than  in  the 
original  work.  A  still  more  marked  gain  is  in  the  syntax.  In  the  old 
book  this  was  a  blank.  In  the  new  we  have  barely  five  pages,  but  those 
pages  could  hardly  be  more  helpful  as  respects  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
and  the  tenses  of  the  verb.  To  an  expert  it  is  a  truism  that  the  ''  proper 
form  for  the  present  is  the  participle."     To  a  novice  it  is  a  life-boat. 

Besides  the  foregoing  enlargements,  one  notes  with  satisfaction  seven 
pages  in  Nestorian  script  taken  from  the  American  edition  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  Such  a  chapter  is  a  staff  to  a  theological  student. 
Macaulay  was  right  in  thinking  that  nothing  brought  one  so  quickly, 
easily,  and  naturally  into  familiarity  with  a  foreign  tongue  as  reading 
the  New  Testament  in  it. 

The  Glossary  at  the  end  arouses  mixed  feelings.  It  spreads  before 
us  threescore  pages  of  Grerman  -  English  or  English  -  German,  as  the 
reader  prefers.  In  one  aspect  it  is  superfluous,  in  another  it  is  incom- 
plete. To  call  a  Syriae  grammar  translated  when  against  &bh&  we  read 
Vater  (father)  is  a  misnomer.  The  execution  is  not  so  vicious  as  the 
principle.  Where  a  translator  keeps  one  foot  in  the  German  stirrup,  it 
seems  to  be  because  the  English  stirrup  is  going  to  break.  Now  and 
then  it  does  break.  No  American  would  dream  of  sa3ring  grammatician 
for  grammarian,  as  on  page  174,  or,  unless  in  burlesque,  *'  those  anterior 
and  superior  to  us."  In  general,  however,  the  English  doubles  of  the 
German  words  are  identical  in  body  and  soul.  Clumsiness,  pedantry, 
misspelling  are  to  be  seen  occasionally,  errors  almost  never. 

For  the  purpose  of  an  introduction  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
omitted  the  Bibliography  and  retained  the  cursory  table  of  nominal  and 
verbal  suffixes.  These  are  trivial  blemishes.  The  book  is  a  true  gate 
into  a  tongue  of  the  greatest  richness,  flexibility,  and  majesty.  We  wish 
it  a  large  circulation. 

John  Phelps  Taylor. 
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The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (aiAaxh  thn  axiaeka  An02- 
TOAXIN)  ;  or,  The  Oldest  Church  Manual,  The  Didach^  and  Kindred  Docu- 
ments  in  the  Original.  With  Illustrations  and  Discussions  of  Fost-Apostolic 
Teaching,  Baptism,  Worship,  and  Discipline,  and  with  Illustrations  and  Fac- 
similes of  the  Jerusalem  Manuscript.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagtails,  Pub- 
lishers, 10  and  12  Dey  Street.     1889.     [AU  Rights  Reserved.]     Pp.  x,  325. 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  SchafE's  characteristically  full  commentary  on 
the  Teaching  is,  as  he  states,  the  same  as  the  second,  except  that  the 
growth  of  literature  apon  it  has  required  the  addition  of  a  second  Ap- 
pendix of  14  pages.  A  few  minor  corrections  and  additions  have  also 
been  made. 

As  this  valuable  repertory  has  already  been  noticed  at  length  in  the 
Review,  I  need  not  add  much,  especially  as  the  learned  aathor's  judg- 
ment respecting  it  remains  throughout  as  it  has  been.  As  to  its  date,  he 
evidently  sides  with  English  and  American  scholars,  whose  historical 
sense  is  stronger  than  that  of  most  Germans,  which  may  well  explain  the 
fact  that  they  almost  all  hold  it  impossible  to  put  this  embryonic  Christian 
manual  much  after  the  first  century.  Sabatier's  apparent  extravagance, 
in  putting  it  earlier  than  Paul's  journeys,  ceases  to  be  so  extravagant, 
if  we  take  it  to  be,  as  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris  inclines  to  think,  a 
Christian  adaptation  of  a  Jewish  manual. 

The  least  important  part  attracts  most  attention  in  America,  that  is, 
the  mode  of  baptism.  Dr.  Schaff  puts  the  case  as  the  manual  leaves  it. 
On  the  one  hand,  clear  evidence  that  the  earliest  church  regarded  every- 
thing short  of  trine  immersion  as  a  ^^  compend  "  ;  on  the  other,  equally 
clear  evidence  that  where  there  was  good  occasion  she  had  not  the  least 
misgiving  in  using  the  compend  as  precisely  equivalent  to  the  full  form. 
Americans,  with  their  almost  invincible  propensity,  in  church  and  state, 
to  subordinate  truth  to  party,  may  not  like  this.  But  then  none  of  us 
ought  to  like  the  Didache,  for  it  was  evidently  written  to  please  none  of 
us,  as  the  Doctor  points  out,  with  evident  enjoyment  of  our  all-round 
partisan  perplexity.  The  positions  which  we  inherit  from  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  are  receiving  the  blows  of  so  many  historical 
catapults  that  our  stoutest  resistance  will  only  give  our  pet  piece  of  sec- 
tarianism the  privilege  of  being  devoured  last.  Perhaps,  however,  that 
is  worth  fighting  for. 

The  author  speaks  with  reasonable  disapprobation  of  the  attempt  to 
substitute  ''  an  imaginary  difference  between  pouring  in  running  water 
and  pouring  on  dry  ground  for  the  real  difference  between  immersion 
and  pouring  water  on  the  head."  But,  as  he  points  out,  in  the  sub-apos- 
tolic church,  though  immersion  had  the  preference,  the  mode  was  not 
that  on  which  chief  stress  was  laid,  but  the  threefold  application. 

The  "  Baptist  Quarterly  "  for  January,  1889,  in  a  notice  of  —  or  rather 
an  attack  upon  —  Dr.  Bennett's  Archteology,  cites  Grarrucci,  not  alto- 
gether ingenuously,  as  holding  that  early  baptism  was  always  by  immer- 
sion, ^^  cases  of  necessity  excepted."  *' Necessity,"  used  of  baptism, 
means,  almost  idiomatically,  *'  danger  of  death."  But  Garrucci  extends 
the  exception  far  beyond  cases  of  '^  necessity  "  strictly  so  called.  Dr. 
Schaff,  as  this  Rbvow  still  earlier,  quotes  Garrucci's  plain  words,  in 
which  he  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  either  the  health 
of  the  candidate,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  water,  or  the  size  of  the  vessel, 
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or  *<  any  other  weighty  motive,"  authorized  "  infusion  or  aspersion."  It 
would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Garrucci  holds  inmiersion  to 
have  been  preferred,  unless  convenience  decidedly  suggested  a  more  com- 
pendious use.  Dr.  Schaff's  chapter  xvii.  sufficiently  explains  the  four^ 
fresco.  It  is  evident  that  the  Greek  Church  in  all  ages  has  made  little 
distinction  between  a  full  immersion  and  one  completed  by  pouring,  so 
long  as  the  Trinitarian  mode  was  in  some  way  preserved,  to  answer  to 
the  Trinitarian  formula.  The  affusion,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  an  accom- 
paniment, but  a  part  of  the  rite. 

We  need  not  speak  again  of  the  abundance  of  parallel  documents  in 
this  necessary  vade  mecum,  with  the  clearness  of  the  comparisons,  and 
the  various  vocabularies,  of  classical.  New  Testament,  and  Septuagint 
Greek. 

Charles  C.  Starbuek. 

Andover. 


Pleas  for  Progress.    By  Atticus  G.  Hatoood.    Publishing  House  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  Nashville,  Tenn.     1889.     12mo,  pp.  320. 

It  is  time  that  more  people  were  getting  acquainted  with  Dr.  Haygood. 
For  nearly  a  decade  his  name  has  been  familiar  to  such  ministers,  teach- 
ers, and  philanthropists  as  have  been  watching  the  development  of  better 
things  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  South.  But  there  are  very  many  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  people,  all  over  our  land,  to  whom  his  name  is  still 
unfamiliar,  and  whose  ignorance  of  the  man  is  their  own  great  loss.  An 
admirable  sketch  of  his  life  and  work,  accompanied  by  an  engraved 
portrait,  in  **  Harper's  Weekly  "  for  February  16,  1889,  has  introduced 
him  very  pleasantly  to  many  new  readers.  Ajid  now  the  publication  of 
his  new  book,  *'  Pleas  for  Progress,"  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
all  lovers  of  progress  (and  some  haters  of  it  also)  to  learn  still  more  of 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a  truly  notable  man. 

It  is  no  drawback  that  this  book  is  a  compilation  of  addresses  delivered 
on  special  occasions  to  various  audiences  in  the  South  and  at  the  North. 
Dr.  Haygood's  **  pleas,"  like  those  of  any  advocate,  find  their  inspiration 
in  the  people  to  be  persuaded  and  the  cause  to  be  won.  He  pleads  for 
the  education  of  the  Freedmen,  for  the  public  school  system,  for  indus- 
trial training,  for  the  improvement  of  the  college  curriculum,  for  the 
rescue  of  fallen  women,  for  prison  reform,  for  temperance,  for  better 
farming,  and  a  better  labor  system,  and,  incidentaUy,  for  the  election  of 
a  better  type  of  men  to  make  our  laws.  When  has  such  an  array  of 
good  causes  ever  before  been  advocated  by  any  Southern  man,  —  one 
might  almost  say  by  any  Northern  man  ? 

Dr.  Haygood  is  clear-headed,  warm-hearted,  and  plain-spoken.  He 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  he  puts  his  thoughts  and  feelings  into 
good  terse  Saxon  English.  As  a  practical  reformer,  he  enjoys  the  great 
advantage  of  being  far  enough  in  advance  of  the  people  whom  he  seeks  to 
persuade,  to  be  a  good  guide  and  leader  for  them,  while  yet  keeping  him- 
self within  their  sight  and  where  they  can  easily  follow.  Not  all  do 
follow,  by  any  means.  Dr.  Haygood  has  had  his  share  of  vituperative 
abuse  from  Southern  tongues  and  pens.  Yet  it  is  probably  true  that  no 
other  man  of  Southern  birth  and  training  is  to-day  wielding  a  wider  or 
more  potent  influence  for  good  among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States. 
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And  there  are  mnltitades  of  people  in  the  Northern  States  who  would  do 
well  to  sit  as  learners  at  his  feet 

Horace  Bvmstead, 
Atlanta  Univbbbitt. 


GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 


AUtestamentliche  Theologie.  Die  Offenbarangs-Religion  aof  ihrer  yor- 
chrisUichen  Entwickelungsstnf e,  dargestellt  von  Dr.  Hermann  SchultZy 
Professor  der  Theologie  zu  Gottingen.  Yierte  vOllig  umgearbeitete  Aof- 
lage.  Pp.  yii,  823.  GrOttingen :  Yandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht  Mrk.  16. 
—  We  gladly  call  attention  to  this  fourth  and  thoroughly  revised  edition 
of  this  scholarly  and  comprehensive  work  of  Dr.  Schultz.  The  present 
form  shows  improvement  in  several  respects,  arising  in  part  from  the 
recent  activity  in  this  department  of  criticism,  but  in  larger  part  from 
the  author's  own  indefatigable  industry.  Much  has  been  altered  or  con- 
densed, and  Dr.  Schultz  tells  us  that  on  many  points  he  has  been  able  to 
speak  with  greater  definiteness.  The  work  throughout  is  a  clear,  con- 
tinuous exposition  and  illustration  of  the  ethical  and  theological  principles 
contained  in  the  O.  T.  The  introduction,  pp.  1-77,  surveys  the  idea  and 
method  of  Biblical  theology,  the  literary  forms  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
0.  T.,  the  religion  of  the  O.  T.  in  relation  to  the  history  of  religion  and 
especially  to  that  of  the  N.  T.  and  the  periods,  sources,  and  literature  of 
the  O.  T.  religion  and  theology.  The  main  work  falls  into  two  chief 
divisions.  The  first  part,  pp.  78-400,  shows  the  real  form  of  religion 
and  morals  in  the  different  periods  of  the  life  of  Israel  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  external  circumstances  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Israel 
as  a  nation  are  well  represented,  and  a  vast  amount  of  matter  brought 
to  illustrate  their  histories.  Such  periods  as  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
Persian,  and  Grecian  are  treated  with  special  fullness.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  there  is  a  forward  look  in  the  falling  away  of  sacrifice,  priest^ 
and  symbol  to  make  room  for  a  better  idea  of  worship.  The  second 
division,  pp.  401-815,  exhibits  the  form  of  the  religious  and  moral  view 
as  it  is  developed  into  the  ground  plan  of  the  Chnstian  religion.  The 
covenants  and  Israel's  consciousness  of  being  the  chosen  people ;  Israel's 
views  of  Grod  and  the  world,  of  man  and  of  sin ;  the  hope  of  Israel  and 
of  the  prophetic  period  both  in  its  divine  and  human  aspect,  may  indicate 
the  scope  of  this  second  part.  The  work  is  one  of  great  practical  value. 
Deep  without  being  narrow,  broad  without  being  shidlow,  it  is  like  a  great 
isotherm  in  O.  T.  literature.  Its  healthy,  vigorous  spirit  is  contagious. 
The  rich  contents  of  the  work  are  made  available  for  speedy  reference 
by  two  complete  indices  ;  the  one  to  subjects,  the  other  to  Bible  texts. 

Die  Entwickelung  dee  Causalproblems  von  Cartemis  bis  Kant,  Yon 
Dr.  Edmund  Koenig.  Pp.  vi,  340.  Leipzig:  Yerlag  von  Otto  Wi- 
gand.  Mrk.  6.  —  Since  the  days  of  Locke  the  doctrine  or  principle  of 
causality  has  been  growing  in  interest  and  importance.  Its  relation  to 
knowledge  in  general  and  to  the  will  in  particular  tends  to  fix  it  as  the 
centre  of  religious  and  ethical  inquiry.  The  work  under  notice  opens 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the  problem  and  its  general  trend  through  the 
thought  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.    The  second  diapter 
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contains  a  review  of  the  causal  idea  in  natoral  science.  Gralileo  and 
Newton  are  the  investigators  who  brought  causation  into  scientific  form 
and  statement.  This  chapter  throws  much  light  upon  the  whole  problem, 
and  reveals  a  stratum  which  is  often  overlooked.  From  this  point  Dr. 
Eoenig  traces  the  history  of  ontological,  and  especially  causal  ideas,  in 
science  and  philosophy,  horn  Descartes  to  Kant  While  no  theories  of 
value  are  left  unnoticed,  those  of  such  leaders  as  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Hume, 
and  Kant  are  brought  out  in  fullness.  We  are  reminded  that ''  Aristotle 
was  the  father  of  ontology,"  and  that  Locke  was  the  father  of  Criticism 
and  of  '^  new  chapters  in  the  history  of  metaphysical  ideas."  Locke  fur- 
nished both  Berkeley  and  Hume  with  ideas,  but  the  one  carried  them  into 
the  air,  the  other  into  the  mud.  The  evolutions  in  and  through  Spinoza 
and  Leibnitz  were  not  more  satisfactory.  The  author  rega^rds  Kanfs 
transcendental  idealism  as  a  sufficient  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  contents  of  the  book  are  admirably  arranged,  and  the  brief  survey 
of  results  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  is  a  welcome  aid. 

Studien  zur  RechtsphUosophiey  von  Richard  WaUaschek,  Pp.  vi,  332. 
Leipzig:  Verlag  von  Duncker  und  Humblot.  Mrk.  7.  —  It  is  here 
believed  that  the  legal  profession  has  specific  duties  to  perform  to  the 
community  outside  of  mere  office  and  court  practice.  It  is  in  recognition 
of  this  that  the  field  of  morals  is  surveyed  and  its  main  features  drawn. 
The  tendency  of  the  work  may  be  indicated  in  a  few  abstracted  ideas. 
^'  Moral  views  originate  not  from  my  relation  to  another,  but  by  another's 
relation  to  me."  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  struggle  for  luippiness  is 
the  principle  of  all  conduct.  Differences  arise  when  we  define  happiness, 
and  the  highest  good.  There  is  no  important  issue  between  the  Hedon- 
ist, Utilitarian,  and  Evolutionist.  *'  One  says  the  highest  good  is  cer- 
tainly happiness,  but  only  because  it  means  progress;  the  other  says 
it  is  progress,  development,  but  only  because  it  makes  happy,  develop- 
ment as  such  has  no  value ;  still  another  holds  the  useful  for  the  good 
because  it  makes  happy,  and  happiness  is  a  good  because  it  is  usefuL" 
The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  simply  this :  subjectively  considered  the 
highest  good  means  the  happiness  of  iHX^  considered  objectively  it  means 
progress,  development.  Out  of  Egoism  arises  Altruism  ;  the  I  develops 
into  the  We  and  finds  its  happiness  in  the  general  good.  Thus  the  gen- 
eral welfare  becomes  the  moral  goal.  There  are  no  natural  rights  or 
laws,  only  positive  laws  growing  out  of  the  social  life.  One  is  bound  by 
these  laws  because  he  has  helped  to  make  them.  '*The  communis 
always  begins  with  law,  and  then  comes  to  morality,  while  the  individual 
must  begin  with  morality  and  end  with  law."  Positive  law  should  fall 
back  upon  universal  forms  of  thought  Thus  only  can  the  philosophy  of 
law  become  strictly  scientific.  The  author  thinks  that  man  cannot  be 
called  free  to  obey  or  disobey  the  law ;  nevertheless,  disobedience  must  be 
punished  because  it  is  the  way  of  nature.  We  may  call  special  attention 
to  those  parts  of  the  work  in  which  are  treated  the  relations  of  law, 
morality,  and  religion,  also  the  valuable  sectionir  on  property,  marriage, 
and  the  family.  The  references  are  uncommonly  well  chosen,  and  in  Uie 
majority  of  cases  the  thought  of  the  one  quoted  is  condensed  and  related 
to  Uie  text  with  excellent  results  for  the  reader.  A  clearer  or  more  sat- 
isfactory treatment  of  the  subject  we  have  not  met  with. 

Oeschichte  des  spanischen  Froiestantismus  im  16.  JahrhunderL 
Yon  Dr.  C.  A,  WUkins.  Pp.  xiv,  269.  Gtitersloh:  C.  Bertelsmann. 
Mrk.  4.  —  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  Spanish  histoiy 
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of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  has  been  derived  hitherto 
chiefly  from  American  and  English  sources,  Prescott,  Motley,  Irving, 
Ticknor,  M'Crie,  Sterling,  Pattison,  and  above  all  the  recent  *'  Bibliotheca 
Wiffeniana."  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  for  thirty  years  has  basied  himself  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  Spain,  is  not  only  master  of  all  that  has  been 
done  in  this  important  field,  but  is  himself  an  investigator  of  original  rec^ 
ords.  Things  old  and  new  are  brought  forth  and  woven  into  one  bright 
and  intelligible  picture  of  the  whole  period.  The  movement  b  viewed 
in  its  origin,  expansion,  and  overthrow.  The  task  is  worked  out  on  the 
fundamental  lines  of  Protestantism  as  represented  by  Erasmus  rather 
than  by  Luther.  The  reformation  in  Spain  was  characteristically  an 
intellectual  movement  finding  its  advocates  and  martyrs  among  the  higher 
classes.  The  author  joins  with  his  large  knowledge  of  Spanish  affairs 
much  literary  ability.     This  work  may  not  be  overlooked  without  loss. 

Die  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi.  Eine  historische  Untersuchung  fttr 
die  Gebildeten  von  ^.  G.  Stevde^  lie.  tfieoL  Pp.  iv,  132.  Leipzig: 
Fr.  Wilh.  Grunow.  Mrk.  2.  —  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  is  here  treated  solely  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  All  doc- 
trinal questions  are  carefully  excluded.  After  noting  the  demands  of  the 
inquiry  and  the  gospel  records  of  the  event,  the  author  examines  the  two 
main  hypotheses  with  which  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  is  at  present 
antagonized,  viz.,  the  life  and  the  vision  theories.  It  is  shown  in  the 
work  how  an  hypothesis  changes  by  taking  on  new  meanings  and  receiv- 
ing fresh  statement.  The  present  status  of  the  discussion  is  clearly  set 
forth.     The  vision  hypothesis  is  regarded  as  visionary. 

Der  Biblische  Simson  der  Aegyptische  Horus-Ra^  von  Emil 
Wietzke.  Pp.  iii,  52.  Wittenberg :  P.  Wimschmann*s  Verlag.  Mrk. 
1.40.  —  The  essay  opens  with  a  sharp  criticism  of  Von  Ranke's  views  on 
the  period  of  the  Judges  and  the  character  of  Samson.  Samson  is  not  a 
national  hero,  but  a  riddle  to  be  solved.  Ensebius  and  Syncellus  saw  a 
likeness  to  the  Greek  Hercules.  Steinthal  endeavored  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  two.  1  hus  Samson  was  regarded  as  the  Hebrew  Sungod, 
whose  hair  is  the  rays,  in  which  is  the  secret  of  his  strength.  The 
author  makes  a  careful  examination  of  the  sun  myth,  and  finds  source, 
brook  and  stream  in  Egypt,  Phenicia,  and  Greece.  The  whole  narrative. 
Judges  13-16,  falls  into  an  Egyptian  mould,  and  Samson  is  none  other 
than  Horus-Ra.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Biblical  narrative  is  ex- 
plained. In  Judges  14  and  15  are  the  four  seasons  and  their  relation  to 
the  Sungod.  In  chapter  16  are  the  ideas  of  the  Sungod  and  the  under- 
world. He  breaks  through  the  door  of  Hades,  and  then  come  his  over- 
throw and  triumph,  and  finally,  verses  28-31,  the  dualism  and  higher 
unity.  If  we  admit  that  Samson  was  a  myth,  no  conclusion  as  to  its 
nature  and  origin  is  so  natural  and  satisfactory  as  that  here  presented* 

Ueber  den  SodaUn  Gegensatz  im  Neuen  Testament^  von  Dr.  Friedr 
rich  Sieffert.  Pp.  25.  Erlangen :  Th.  Blaosing's  Univ.-Buchhandlung. 
Mrk.  1.  —  Dr.  Sieffert  is  professor  of  theology  in  Erlangen.  His  lecture 
is  exceedingly  helpful  in  gaining  an  idea  of  the  social  principles  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  antitheses  of  New  Testament  teach- 
ing are  clearly  set  forth.  The  pamphlet  may  be  regarded  as  an  outline 
study,  and  its  broad  margins  suggest  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it. 

Die  Ueberlieferung^  ihre  Entstehung  und  Enttoiekelung,  von  Ernst 
von  Bunsen.  In  zwei  Banden.  Erster  Band,  pp.  ix,  360.  Leipzig  : 
F.   A.  Brockhaus.        Mrk.  6.  —  The  author  is  a  son  of   "the  great 
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Bunsen.*'  The  idea  of  the  work  is  to  show,  by  a  comparison  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  primitive  I^ptians,  Babylonians,  and  Arians,  that  the  human 
race  has  a  common  origin  and  experience.  To  prove  this  position,  the 
liberty  allowed  by  the  elastic  methods  of  the  m3rthological  school  is  taken 
advantage  of,  and  there  are  no  embarrassments  arising  from  the  field  of 
facts.  The  word  Paradise,  paradae^a,  is  Sanskrit,  therefore  the  story  of 
Eden  is  an  Indian  tradition.  The  origin  of  the  Semitic  race  is  accounted 
for  by  a  union  and  amalgamation  of  the  Japhetic  with  the  Hamitic 
Hence  arose  in  the  Semite  a  dualism,  both  of  race  and  tradition,  which 
runs  through  his  whole  history.  This  dualism  is  broadly  illustrated  in 
the  hi8tx)ry  of  the  Hebrews ;  it  finally  shows  itself  on  the  one  side  in  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  on  the  other  in  the  Essenes.  The  Essenes  were 
Buddhistic.  John  the  Baptizer  was  of  the  Essenes.  Christ  endeavored 
to  unite  the  two  parties.  Stephen  the  HeUenist  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Angel-Messiah.  "Paul  is  converted  to  the  faith  of  Stephen." 
Peter  represents  the  other  wing.  Both  Paul  and  Peter  were  in  Rome ; 
hence  the  doctrinal  antagonism  of  the  early  church.  Peace  came,  and 
the  church  arose  from  a  fusion  of  the  two  elements.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  the  work  should  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  sys- 
tematic mythology  or  to  mythological  dogmatics.  We  are  told  (p.  242) 
that  it  can  now  be  proved  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  Exodus  took 
place  in  the  year  B.  c.  1593  ;  that  Ahmes  was  the  king  of  the  oppression, 
and  Amenophis  I.  the  Pharao  of  the  Exodus.  But  why  defend  the  Bibli- 
cal date  of  the  Exodus  when  we  are  instructed  (p.  214)  that  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  are  only  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  That  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  its  origin  before  the  time  of  Abrar 
ham,  among  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  (p.  274),  is  quite  as  cred- 
ible as  that  Solomon's  temple  was  founded  B.  c.  477  (p.  322),  to  co- 
incide with  the  death  of  Buddha. 

Lehrhuch  der  Evaiigelischen  Dogmatik.  Erste  Halfte.  Von  Dr. 
Friedrich  Aug,  Berth.  NitzscJi^  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Kiel.  Pp. 
xii,  211.  Freiburg  i.  B. :  J.  C.  B.  Mohor  (Paul  Siebeck).  Mrk.  4.50.  — 
We  have  here  the  first  part  of  a  compendium  or  text-book  of  religious 
facts,  theories,  principles,  and  dogmas,  admirably  arranged  and  discussed. 
The  present  half  is  governed  by  the  idea  that  the  chief  questions  of  to- 
day are  related  to  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
Thus  after  the  introduction,  in  which  the  usual  preliminaries  are  disposed 
of,  we  have  the  main  body  of  the  work  in  two  divisions.  The  doctrine 
of  religion,  pp.  46-116,  brings  forth  the  various  views  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  religion,  such  as  the  illusion  theory  of  some  of  the  Sophists  and 
of  Lucretius,  Hiuue,  and  Feuerbach,  and  the  realistic  theory  represented 
by  Descartes,  Schleiermacher,  and  Dorner.  The  theoretical,  aesthetical, 
and  practical  explanations  are  very  clearly  stated.  The  author  then 
turns  to  consider  what  are  the  right  views  of  the  nature  and  essence  of 
religion.  Religion  is  regarded  as  a  universal  phenomenon.  False 
theories  are  set  aside  by  argument,  and  the  solid  ground  is  reached  by 
distinguishing  subjective  and  objective  religion  and  showing  the  priority 
of  the  latter.  In  the  second  part,  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  pp.  116-- 
211,  leading  abstract  ideas,  such  as  monotheism  and  universality,  are  first 
considered.  The  ethical  highest  good  cannot  be  separated  from  the  idea 
of  God,  The  doctrine  of  revelation  is  regarded  in  its  historic  and  dog- 
matic aspects,  and  a  large  number  of  its  critics  are  reviewed.  On  page 
208,  Christianity  is  defined  as  '^  that  ethical,  monotheistic  and  universal 
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religion,  in  which  the  participation  in  the  divine  community  and  love, 
realized  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  regarded  as  the  highest  good  and 
the  saving  good  and  as  including  eternal  life."  The  completed  work 
promises  to  he  reliahle  and  very  serviceable. 

Der  Altagyptische  Gdtterglaube.  Erster  Theil :  Die  altdgyptischen 
Goiter  und  Gottersagen,  von  D.  Victor  von  Strauss  und  Tomey,  Pp. 
X,  505.  Heidelberg :  Carl  Winter's  Universitatsbuchhandlung.  Mrk.  12. 
—  The  author,  for  many  years,  has  been  an  earnest  student  of  the  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  most  ancient  peoples,  notably  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
Egyptians.  The  present  work  gathers  into  one  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  the  results  of  Egyptology  so  far  as  they  concern  theology  and  my- 
thology. The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  work  semi-popular  by  avoiding 
the  use  of  all  signs  and  hieroglyphics,  and  translating  Egyptian  thought 
so  as  to  preserve  its  real  significance.  The  author  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  leading  Egyptologists,  and  especially  to  Naville's  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  which  was  completed  last  year.  It  is 
held  that  the  original  form  of  the  Eigyptian  faith  was  monotheism,  and 
that  the  early  Egyptians  were  not  idolaters  in  the  sense  that  they  be- 
lieved their  gods  to  have  the  forms  of  images  and  animals.  At  this 
point  Schelling  is  brought  into  service  with  some  striking  reflections  on 
the  relation  of  consciousness  to  polytheism,  showing  the  necessity  of 
primitive  Monotheism.  The  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  in  part  at  least,  is  as 
early  as  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  was  probably  written  in  the  city  of  On, 
by  the  Priest  of  On.  Though  in  this  book  the  number  of  gods  exceeds 
one  hundred,  and  other  later  sources  furnish  many  more,  yet  the  gods 
may  be  classified  and  reduced  to  a  small  number,  or,  as  our  author  shows, 
all  may  be  deduced  from  the  monotheistic  idea  in  regular  and  natural 
order.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  given  to  the  nature  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  gods  and  the  service  rendered  to  them.  The  treatment  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  clear  and  consistent.  The  closing  chapter  notices 
the  growth  of  the  divinity  of  kings,  and  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  upon  the  morality  of  the  people.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
dynasty  are  indications  that  the  kings  began  to  regard  themselves  as  in- 
vested with  divine  authority,  and  in  the  fourth  dynasty  the  idea  seems 
quite  clear,  as  Chafra  calls  himself  "  Hor,  guide  of  the  heart,  the  bene- 
ficent Hor,  the  great  god,  son  of  Ra."  These  terms  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  from  Chaf nl  to  the  latest  time.  The  ideas  of  God  and  im- 
mortality seem  well  rooted  in  the  consciousness  of  the  early  Egyptians, 
and  have  a  very  intimate  relation  with  moral  ideas  and  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  author  favors  us  with  a  chapter  of  confessions  and 
events  which  take  place  in  the  hall  of  Osiris.  This  literature  belongs  to 
the  best  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  work  is  of  a  high  order,  and 
meets  wants  that  are  not  to  be  satisfied  elsewhere.  Though  the  author 
will  complete  his  work  in  a  second  part,  the  present  volume  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  more  important  and  as  complete  in  itself. 

Kurzgefasster  Kommentar  zu  den  heiligen  Schriften  Alten  und 
Neuen  Testamentes  sowie  z^i  den  Apokryphen,  FUnfte  Abteilung  :  Das 
Buck  Ezechiel  und  die  zwolfkleinen  Fropheten,  ausgelegt  von  Dr.  Prof. 
C.  von  Orelll  Pp.  vii,  416.  Mrk.  6.50.  Achte  Abteihmg :  Die 
geschicktlwhen  Hagiographen^  Chronika^  Ezra,  Nehemia^  Ruth,  Esther, 
und  das  Buch  Daniel,  ausgelegt  von  Prof.  Dr.  Oettli  und  Lie.  J.  Mein- 
hold.  Pp.  vii,  339.  Mrk.  5.50.  Handhueh  der  Tfieologischen  Wissen- 
sehaften  in  encyklopddischer  Darstellung,  mit  hesonderer  Riicksicht  auf 
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die  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  einzelnen  IHsziplineny  herausgegeben 
von  Frof,  Dr,  Otto  Zoeckler.  Dritte  sorgfaltig  durchgesehene  und  grossen- 
teils  neu  bearbeitete  Auflage.  Erster  Band  :  Grundlegung  und  Schrift- 
theologie.  Mit  3  Karten.  Pp.  xix,  887.  Mrk.  14.  C.  H.  Beck'sche 
Buchhandlung  in  Nordlingen.  1889.  —  It  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Bible  students  that  a  number  of  specialists  have  undertaken  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  commentary  of  the  whole  Bible,  with  the 
special  aim  to  exhibit  the  results  of  the  best  and  most  recent  criticism. 
Thus  far  these  commentaries  have  received  a  very  hearty  welcome, 
and  by  many  the  series  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  its  kind. 
The  text  of  the  book  under  consideration  is  given,  the  comment  on  the 
same  occupying  about  one  half  the  page.  The  analyses  and  introduc- 
tions to  the  several  books  are  full  and  clear.  The  good  purpose  of  the 
editors  is  aided  by  the  reasonable  price  at  which  these  volumes  are  issued. 
The  press  work  throughout  is  noticeably  good,  especially  the  quotations 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  text. 

Dr.  Zoeckler's  handbook  of  theological  science  is  a  work  of  great 
scope  and  value.  The  whole  work  consists  of  four  volumes,  and  is  now 
entering  upon  the  third  edition.  The  volume  before  us  shows  vast  im- 
provement. An  idea  of  the  additions  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Strack's 
chapter  on  "  The  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,"  which  in  the  second  edi- 
tion begins  with  page  123  and  extends  to  page  210,  but  in  the  present 
edition  comprehends  pages  188-297.  The  chapters  on  the  "  Geography, 
History,  and  Archieology  of  the  O.  T."  and  **  The  Theology  of  the  O. 
T."  are  thoroughly  revised ;  the  former  by  Dr.  Strack  and  Qie  latter  by 
Dr.  von  Orelli.  The  second  part  of  the  present  volume  contains  an  in- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament  by  Dr.  L.  Schulze,  and  a  Biblical  his- 
tory of  the  New  Testament  by  the  same  author.  Dr.  R.  F.  Grau  con- 
cludes the  volume  with  an  examination  of  the  '*  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
N.  T.'' 

Monismus.  Die  Naturwunder  in  ihrer  Einheit  mit  dem  Leben  dea 
Geistes  nach  den  grossen  Entdeckimgen  der  Neuzeit,  von  Dr.  A.  N. 
Bohner,  Pp.  viii,  202.  Gutersloh:  C.  Bertelsmann.  Mrk.  2.50.— 
The  monism  we  find  here  wears  no  unfriendly  visage.  There  is  neither 
trace  of  materialism  nor  yet  of  Spinoza^s  **  unica  substantia."  The  work 
has  a  twofold  purpose,  which  is  admirably  executed.  On  the  one  hand 
the  harmonies  of  natural  and  spiritual  law  are  brought  into  view,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  these  harmonies  are  made  the  interpreters  of  human  life. 
The  infectious  infiuences,  such  as  those  of  nihilism  and  pessimism,  which 
spread  confusion  through  the  large  circle  of  the  half  educated,  obliter- 
ating the  fundamental  lines  and  poisoning  the  life  of  society,  are  dis- 
pelled by  the  new  light  and  atmosphere  that  arise  from  the  human  recog- 
nition of  human  relations  to  universals.  Nature  is  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  joy,  peace,  comfort,  and  certainty.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
^'  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  there  is  a  harmony  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful with  the  noblest  elements  of  the  human  soul ; "  that  ^*  there  is 
essential  oneness  of  natural  and  moral  order,"  and  "  indestructible  rela- 
tions between  God  and  all  the  members  of  the  universe."  He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life,  triumphant,  eternal  life.  Dr.  Bohner's  broad  knowl- 
edge of  natural  science  and  his  thorough  sympathy  with  men  enable 
him  to  illustrate  his  views  with  great  beauty  and  power.  The  work  is 
of  special  utility  to  the  homilist 

Iris,     Farbenstudien  und  BlumenstUcke,  von  Franz  Delitzsh.     Pp. 
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176.  Leipzig:  Dorfiiing  und  Franke.  Mrk.  4. — The  work  is  a  contri- 
bution to  the  parest  assthetics.  ^*  Flowers,"  says  the  author,  ^'  narrate 
heavenly  things  to  me ;  in  their  fragrance  I  feel  the  presence  of  the  Cre- 
ator." The  symbolism  of  flowers  and  their  colors  is  made  the  inter- 
preter of  truths  of  religion  and  life.  Thus  the  colors  black  and  white 
suggest  ecclesiastical  vestments ;  in  purple  and  scarlet  we  are  reminded 
of  the  leading  features  of  Mosaic  worship.  In  this  way  are  noticed 
'^  academic  colors  "  and  ^*  the  Talmud  and  its  colors."  Wine  and  dance, 
love  and  beauty,  eternal  life  and  eternal  youth,  indicate  some  of  the  re- 
maining chapters  that  delight  while  they  sharpen  the  senses  and  enlarge 
one's  powers  of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  truth  and  of  discovering 
God*s  love  and  wisdom  in  everything.  The  reading  of  the  book  is  like 
a  ramble  through  Eden  with  the  lord  of  the  garden,  who  reminds  us  ever 
that  it  is  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Zur  christlichen  Kultnis-  und  Kulturgeschichte.  Abhandlungen  und 
Vortrage,  von  Dr,  Faul  Kleinert.  Pp.  330.  Berlin:  H.  Reuther's 
Verlagsbuchhandlung.  Mrk.  4.50.  The  series  of  studies  here  pre- 
sented is  carefully  made,  and  brings  to  light  many  features  of  Reforma- 
tion history  that  are  generally  overlooked.  Some  of  the  more  striking 
lectures  treat  of  "The  Beginnings  of  Christian  Eloquence,"  "The 
Growth  of  Church  Music,"  "  The  Itinerant  Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
and  "  The  Universities  as  Representatives  of  Public  Life."  The  last 
lecture  is  a  study  of  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Evangelical 
Church.  The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  60  pages  of  notes,  and 
a  full  index.  The  form  and  press  work  of  the  book  are  commendable 
features. 

Die  Inspiration  der  heiligen  Schrift  und  ihre  Bestreiter.  Eine 
biblisch-dogmengeschichtliche  Studie  von  W.  Rohnert.  Pp.  vii,  284. 
Leipzig :  Verlag  von  Georg  Bohme  Nachf.  (E.  Ungleich).  Mrk.  3.  — 
This  monograph  is  the  most  succinct  and  complete  defense  of  the  high 
doctrine  of  Inspiration  we  have  yet  seen.  The  work  is  carried  out  from 
the  standpoint  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  :  "  God,  acting  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  sole  origin  and  author  of  the  Holy  Scripture  ;  the  Biblical 
writers  were  only  His  instruments,"  page  44.  The  method  of  the  work 
is  both  historical  and  apologetic.  The  psychology,  which  is  present 
throughout,  is  that  our  freedom  is  in  exact  proportion  to  our  union  with 
God.  Beginning  with  "  Revelation  and  Scripture,"  and  an  examination 
of  the  canons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  author  passes  to  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  which  the  Bible  affords  to  its  own  inspirar 
tion.  On  page  85  begins  a  detailed  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  ancient  church,  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
church  of  the  Reformation  to  our  own  day.  The  last  writer  examined  is 
Ritschl,  who  a  few  days  ago  passed  away.  The  historical  value  of  the 
work  is  noteworthy,  especially  in  the  periods  of  the  early  church  and  the 
Reformation.  The  book  is  an  arsenal  of  weapons  ready  for  use,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  as  a  compendium  of  the  various  theories  as  well  as 
the  Lutheran  view  of  inspiration. 

Homiletischs  Andeutungen  von  K.  A,  Ddcksel,  Pp.  vi,  335.  Leip- 
zig :  Verlag  von  Justus  Nauman.  Mrk.  4.  —  The  author  is  an  industrious 
Bible  student  whose  commentary  work  has  already  reached  seven  large 
volumes.  This  volume  is  called  a  supplement  to  his  Bible  work.  It 
contains  1260  outlines  of  sermons  for  various  occasions.  The  treatment 
of  texts  is  simple  and  natural.   Thus  on  Luke  xxiv,  50-53,  the  last  meeting 
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of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  we  have :  (1)  The  way  in  which  he  led  them. 
(2)  The  grace  which  he  commanicated  to  them.  (3)  The  disposition  of 
mind  in  which  he  left  them.  The  work  is  an  excellent  exponent  of  the 
German  method  of  preaching. 

Die  Osier-  und  Passionsspide  his  zum  XVI  Jahrhundert,  von  Lud- 
wig  Wirth.  Pp.  viii,  351.  Halle  a.  S.:  Verlag  von  Max  Nieraeyer. 
Mrk.  10.  —  This  exposition  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  church  hbtory.  The  author  informs  us  that  his  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Easter  celehration  and  the  Passion  play 
may  he  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  studies  of  Milschsack  and 
Lange.  The  former  recognized  28  different  Easter  celehrations,  and 
the  latter,  who  made  a  prolonged  study  of  the  sources,  found  224,  of 
which  Germany  furnished  159,  France  52,  Italy  7,  Spain  2,  Holland  3, 
England  1.  The  history  shows  three  stages  of  development.  The  grave 
scene,  the  conversation  of  the  Angel  with  the  women,  was  the  earliest 
and  simplest  form ;  then  were  added  Peter  and  John,  and  finally  the 
Epiphanies.  Subsequently  we  notice  the  addition  of  a  ritualistic  element ; 
of  hymns,  responses,  and  songs ;  of  poetic  changes  and  enlargement,  and 
of  new  scenes  and  methods.  The  author's  exposition  of  the  Passion 
play  is  also  very  satisfactory.  Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  discover 
the  origin  of  the  various  plays  and  to  show  their  relations  one  to  another. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  we  find  an  ample  table  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  that  presents  so  much  of 
the  curious,  interesting,  and  instructive,  or  which  throws  more  light  on 
the  popular  thought  and  feeling  of  the  church  of  the  Middle  Age-s. 

Mattoon  M.  Curtis. 

Leipzio,  Germany. 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


Recent  events  in  England  have  not  been  such  as  to  cause  great  ex- 
citement or  to  need  lengthened  comment.  The  social  and  political  event 
of  this  spring  has  been  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Bright.  Mr.  Bright,  or 
"  John  Bright  '*  as  every  one  called  him,  had  been  ill  so  long  and  for 
the  last  few  years  had  taken  so  little  part  in  public  affairs,  either  within 
or  without  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  was  little  popular  excite- 
ment when  it  was  known  that  the  great  orator's  voice  was  stilled  forever. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bright's  recent  retirement  has  allowed  the  bitter 
animosity  with  which  he  used  to  be  regarded,  especially  by  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  die  away ;  and  he  was  buried  amid  the  praise 
even  of  those  organs  and  parties  which  all  through  his  active  life  had 
disliked  and  distrusted  him.  This,  of  course,  could  never  have  been,  had 
Mr.  Bright  not  been  a  man  of  intense  conviction  and  transparent  inte- 
grity ;  in  fact,  his  convictions  were  so  strong  and  hb  honesty  so  manifest 
that  every  one  was  forced  to  respect  him,  and  even  opponents  felt,  if 
they  would  not  admit,  his  superiority  to  all  mean  motives  and  the  high 
moral  earnestness  of  his  life  and  aims.  As  an  orator  he  is  probably  the 
greatest  of  this  century,  not  in  debate,  nor  as  an  exponent  of  new  or 
elevated  ideas,  but  in  his  power  of  stating  with  wonderful  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  dignity  the  great  popular  aspirations  of  the  day ;  these  be 
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presented  in  such  chastened  yet  such  impassioned  language,  that  his 
speeches  read  as  classics,  and  will  probably  long  remain  the  most  perfect 
models  of  popular  eloquence  in  the  Eughsh  language.  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  especially  should  remember  him  with  affection  and  honor 
for  the  part  he  played  at  the  time  of  the  American  war  in  winning  Eng- 
lish and  civilized  opinion  over  to  the  cause  of  Freedom  against  Slavery 
and  of  Union  against  Disruption. 

If  any  readers  of  the  Andover  Review  desire  to  have  a  sample  of 
Mr.  Bright*s  eloquence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  key  to  his  marvelous 
power  as  an  orator,  let  them  read  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  Par- 
liament on  June  30,  1863,  on  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  recognition  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  This  magnificent  oration,  which  every  one 
who  cares  anything  for  the  history  of  the  United  States  should  know,  is 
typical  of  his  simple,  forcible  style,  and  of  his  sense  of  humor,  which  is 
not  diminished  even  in  passages  of  the  intensest  moral  earnestness.  The 
peroration  of  that  speech  can  bear  quoting  a  thousand  times,  and  forces 
one  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  eloquence,  when 
words  so  burn  into  our  minds  that  we  not  only  remember  their  message 
but  recall  them  again  and  again.  Such  was  John  Bright*s  eloquence  in 
such  passages  as  the  following :  — 

"  We  know  the  cause  of  this  revolt,  its  purpose,  and  its  aims.  Those  who 
have  made  it  have  not  left  us  in  darkness  respecting  their  intentions,  but 
what  they  are  to  accomplish  is  still  hidden  from  our  sight  :  I  will  abstain  now, 
as  I  have  always  abstained  with  regard  to  it,  from  predicting  what  is  to  come. 
I  know  what  I  hope  for,  and  what  I  shall  rejoice  in,  but  1  know  nothing  of 
future  facts  that  will  enable  me  to  express  a  confident  opinion.  Whether  it 
will  ^ve  freedom  to  the  race  which  white  men  have  trampled  in  the  dust,  or 
whether  the  issue  will  purify  a  nation  steeped  in  crime  in  connection  with  its 
conduct  to  that  race,  is  known  only  to  the  Supj*eme.  In  His  hands  are  alike 
the  breath  of  man  and  the  life  of  states.  I  am  willing  to  commit  to  Him 
the  issue  of  this  dreaded  contest :  but  I  implore  of  Him,  and  I  beseech  this 
House,  that  my  country  may  lift  nor  hand  nor  voice  in  aid  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous act  of  guilt  that  history  has  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind." 
(Speechen  of  John  Bright  on  the  American  Question,  edited  by  F.  Moore,  Boston, 
1865,  p.  254.) 

Perhaps  even  more  simple  and  touching  is  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
delivered  at  Rochdale  on  February  3,  18(53 :  — 

^*l  cannot  believe  that  civiUzation  in  its  journey  with  the  sun  will  sink 
into  endless  night  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  leaders  of  this  revolt,  who 
seek  to 

*  Wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.' 

I  have  a  far  other  and  a  far  brighter  vision  before  my  ?aze.  It  may  be  but  a 
vision,  but  I  will  cherish  it.  I  see  one  vast  confederation  stretching  from  the 
Frozen  North  in  unbroken  line  to  the  glowing  South,  and  from  the  wild  bil- 
lows of  the  Atlantic  to  the  calmer  waters  of  the  Pacific  main,  and  I  see  one 
people  and  one  law  and  one  language  and  one  faith,  and  over  all  that  wide 
continent  the  home  of  freedom  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every  race 
and  of  every  cHme."     (Loc.  cit.  p.  128.) 

In  the  world  of  active  politics  the  importance  of  Parliament  is  for 
a  time  eclipsed  by  the  Special  Commission  Court,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  **  the  Parnell  Commission."  The  court,  established  by  a  special 
act  of  Parliament  to  try  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  against  the  Irish 
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Parliamentaiy  leaders  and  others  by  the  ''  Times "  newspaper,  seems 
still  far  from  concluding  its  inquiries ;  but  it  has  not  lost  its  popular  in- 
terest, and  though  there  may  not  be  further  revelations  like  those  of 
Pigott,  the  forger  of  the  famous  "  fac-simile  letters,"  which  the  "  Times  " 
accepted  without  asking  a  question  and  reproduced  as  genuine  documents, 
the  public  seems  likely  to  watch  proceedings  eagerly  to  the  end.  This  is 
partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  extraordinary  spirit  and  ability  with  which  Uie 
case  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  is  stated  and 
conducted  by  the  greatest  forensic  orator  and  most  popular  advocate  of 
the  day.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  by  the  other  advocates  with  him.  The 
'*  Times  "  newspaper,  on  the  other  hand,  has  as  its  leading  counsel  the 
Attomey-Grenend,  a  member  of  the  Government,  who  as  such  can  bring 
official  position  and  information  to  assist  his  cause,  but  who  is  the  dullest 
of  advocates,  and  a  man  with  no  power  of  arousing  popular  sympathy. 
As  it  is  likely  that  the  public  as  a  whole  will  be  much  more  affected  by 
the  arguments  of  the  advocates  and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  than 
by  the  final  judgment  of  the  court,  which  will  certainly  not  be  given  for 
several  months,  the  Irish  people  and  their  leaders  congratulate  them- 
selves generally  on  the  results  which  have  been  already  attained,  and 
look  with  confidence,  at  least  as  great  as  their  opponents,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  and  of  the  country.  Meanwhile  there  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  a  sympathy  with  Irish  troubles  and  the  desire  to  remedy  Irish 
wrongs  are  growing ;  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  f oUy  of  a  government 
which,  among  other  unpopular  acts,  has  imprisoned  and  prosecuted,  with- 
out success,  however,  a  young  Oxford  student,  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
Ireland  to  witness  how  tenants  are  evicted  from  their  holdings  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  for  handing  bread  into  the  house  of  a  starving  family, 
the  charge  brought  against  him  being  that  of  burglary ! 

The  only  noticeable  events  which  have  occurred  recently  in  Parliament 
have  been  the  approval  of  a  bill  to  dose  all  public-houses  on  Sundays,  and 
the  carrying  of  a  resolution  protesting  against  the  present  way  in  which 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  to  the  native  populations  of  India.  Possibly 
neither  of  these  victories  for  the  Temperance  leaders  will  really  produce 
much  practical  change.  The  resolution  practically  censuring  the  Indian 
Government  is  a  matter  at  which  Indian  officials  can  afford  to  smile,  and 
probably  they  will  only  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  our  present  govern- 
ment, who  opposed  the  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  evil  which  could  possibly  be  remedied.  The  act 
for  Sunday  closing  of  public-houses  has  several  stages  to  go  through  in 
Parliament,  at  each  of  which  it  will  have  to  overcome  very  strong  oppo- 
sition before  it  can  pass  into  law. 

In  the  world  of  church  affairs,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  trial  proceeds, 
and  promises  to  be  a  splendid  example  of  "  the  law's  delay."  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  jurisdiction  having  been  questioned  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  entered  a  protest,  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  ar- 
gued, and  has  been  decided  against  the  protest ;  but  on  this  question 
there  is  power  to  appeal,  and  possibly  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  may  choose 
to  delay  the  issue  by  appealing  to  a  higher  court 

The  missionary  societies  in  England  have  been  much  exercised  lately 
with  the  strictures  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  a  member  of  Parliament,  who,  hav- 
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ing  Tisited  India  last  winter,  wrote  thence  a  series  of  letters  to  which  wide 
publicity  was  given  by  the  newspapers,  and  in  which  he  attacked  the  whole 
conduct  and  method  of  present  Christian  missions  in  India,  basing  his  at- 
tack chiefly  on  the  ground  that  converts  were  few  compared  to  the  great 
amount  of  money  spent,  that  the  number  of  converts  showed  little  or  no 
increase,  and  the  missionary  spirit  both  of  missionaries  and  societies  was 
far  from  being  the  apostolic  spirit  of  the  early  church.  A  great  deal  of 
prominence  has  been  given  to  these  views  of  Mr.  Caine's  position  and 
his  known  philanthropic  views  and  works  ;  but  his  attack  seems  only  to 
have  spurred  the  societies  to  greater  activity  :  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  two  largest  English 
societies,  now  announce  that  their  income  is  larger  than  ever  and  Uieir 
efforts  more  widespread.  If  only  Mr.  Caine's  letters  will  make  those 
who  give  their  money  to  missionary  societies  really  inquire  into  their 
workmg  and  carefully  study  the  methods  and  labors  of  the  missionaries, 
both  the  criticising  and  the  criticised  parties  ought  to  be  well  satisfied. 

Joseph  King,  Jr, 
Hampstead,  London. 
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